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A* it would. give us the grebteſtl ee 
© >» cernj\that any part of that Public, 
to whem vwd owe ſuch long- continued 
and infinite obligations, ſhould attribute the 
lateneſs of our publication, either to an 
unthankſul temiſſueſs on our ſide, or to a 
breſumptubus confidence on their favour, 
ve think tit cneceſſary at this time to {ay e a 
tew words upon the ſubject. 
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Our firlt conſiderable failure in point of 
time, proceeded from unavoidable misfor- 
tune; from long and dangerous illneſs $a 
forte of intertuption, which a "courſe of 
years muſt be expected naturally to pro- 
duce. | Whoever will at all conſider rhe 
nature of an annual work, of great diver-“ 
Is , ſity, | 


vi . N Kip K . WY 


fity,- attentien and labour, in which” the 
N of the coming year is conſtantly 
preſſing upon the preſent, will eaſily con- 
ceive the, diffic Ity of, ſpeedily recovering 
any conſidetabl portion of loſt time, even 
ſuppoſing things ail to continue in their 
uſualſand orditary courſe. But in the in- 
ance! we mention the pecafional delay 
was immediately ſucceeded by an unex- 
pected and ertraordinary acceſſion of buſi- 
neſsy which has ſince continually ĩnereaſed, 
until. it has arrived at àa magnitude befbre 
unknowu. Thus the original difficulty 
was not only rendered inſurmountable, but 
the evil itſelf became of neceſſity greater 


If the, Annual Regiſter| were entirely a 
n e we ſhould have much to an- 
ſwer for any failure in point of time. But 
the nature of the hiſterical part, does not 
admit of ſuch preciſion. It muſt, in that 
reſpect, as in all others, be governed 
the importance and magnitude of ite oh- 
a 3 jects. 
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jects. While the ſtate of publie affairs 
continues to render it the principal and 
moſt intereſting part of our work, we ſhall 
run no race againſt time in its execution. 
We owe too much to the Public, to make 
them ſo bad a return for their favour; we 
owe too much to ourſelves, to forfeit the 
high reputation in which the work now 
ſtands abroad as well as at home. We 
truſt that the readers of our preſent Hiſtory, 


will equally acquit us of remiſſneſs in the 


execution, and of an undue preſumption 
on their favour in the delay. 
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duces a fon faweurable tothe Sacific wits 6 the Emer . 
awhich = rubs — by the _ — of 3255 3 7 
2 F arms publiſhed, and the Congreſs for 3 4 N 
aſſembles at Tefehen. Treaty of peace concluded. Differences betevern 
Ruſſia go. the, Porte, threaten a new war: Negocration conducbiu, 
and a nen convention concluded, under the mediation of the obey i- 
niſter. Næval preparations ty Spain. ' Opens the hr il 
of Gibraltar, France. Conſequences of . ointment of 
to the, gowernment 0 the | French finances. ras ped, Pi 
coaſt of Africa. Ineffetual attempt upon the {and of Jen 
7 an 2 and great preparation . for that * 
rench fleet ſails 2 reft, and proceeds to the coafts of 
ra ie of Fn. and Spain enter the Britiſh < 


dad appear 


at t the channel, 7. | 
29 La quit for Þ Fring . "and procecd Hf. os i 
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HE little efeft produced by if not entirely ſullicient 15 
the contention of the great- duce an actual defite of 
eſt leaders, and: of the greateſt . both fides; could nt, 

armies in the world, during the fail to induce a Kind of k 
campaign of 1978, in Bohemia, and weariſomeneſs, and in 
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| conſiderable degree to welt awa nded to all the ge 25 
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ied force * dene 2551 — as if fortune, who had ſo 
Andef the ſanguine hopes of Yet. 2 9 9 befriended thar 
* unfoiled ambition, ſo emi- 8 ppa rent deſer- 
nenty calculate to excite.” * += jr ah of in in les of great 
We have heretofore ſhewn, a. 2 (which were no leſs 0h 
was, not ſo much a war of refavours) 

* B ce, a8 of prudence; fokeſi ght, e CE to 8 . 
and litica neceſſity, on the ade of his fame, was now anxious to 
of the King of Pruſſia. J He! ax a new ſtamp to the renown 
3 uy rv Mp he 15 =o 175 of her old favourite; and of clo- 

diats obje 8 ſing his great Nilitaryſactions by 
Won e no PRC had, 115 War, 1 in which be to ap- 
was die preftnt* ſtate of public ® pear, rather as the generous pro- 
affairs in any degree favourable Jon of the rights and liberties 
to ſuch a deſign. Neither hts * the 9 body at * 
2 of life, his great experience 10 acting at-all und 

in Far, nor{the full k 82 dge in 1 0 of 85 partial poli 

he had of the power and ability the ood ade, the 
of his adverſary, were at all cal- campaign had afforded a full con- 
culated. to excite- a- ſpirit of en viction to the emperor, (A prince 
terprize. On the contrary, the prepared for war beyond almoſt 
deſire of ſertling, improving, ad any other, by the fine ſtate of his 
ls at with his antient armies, and the reſources of his 
ominions,. the--gaw+, awn*andefitigable and reſölute 
de id SOS Oe he had ſpirit): En immenſe difficulty, 
e ide of Poland, to- :of making any ſũcceſsful impreſ- 
ether, hat ſtill 4 ſion upon ſuch an adverfary as 
Wea ons n peaceable the. 2 of Pruſſia. With 40 
« poſſe 9 undiminiſhed force vaſt a force, and aflifted by ſuch 
0 his. ſugcęſſor, were ohjects gonſummate e. he 
* which penged. powerfully to diſ- could only act upon the defen- 

A opts Bim to..the preſervation; ſo five ; and could not revent his 

au. as it could, be Peperty and... own dominions from ing \ren- 
a done, af th public ne dered the theatre, and being . 
ty ſegquently ſabje&edt'to At 
But BY 8 however co- lamities of war At was er in 
"geht; could juttify. to him, in a »decd}, and no ſmall matter. 0 
0 Iitical, View, the admitting of in fuch a conteſt, that he had l 
4 £08. C'S. addition of ferech neither defeat nor difgrace; 
naeh oe, dominion . the- that the enemy had\beer"obBoed 
power 5 e houſe of Auftria; to abandon Bohemia, notwith- 
,eſpecgely1 When: chisonddi- ſtanding their utmeſt endeavours 
don ,was*to ,cltablith, a precedent to cftabliflv a ſecure feoting there 
ee ang. diſmamberment, + during the winter; and ITN 
b Bek Wight in time be equally - An e loſſet ou both ſides Were 
999980 4 ti dae lens. ue 2 38 . 4. — * IKE Att of 
W 2 0 „ | 
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pretty: [equally + balanced} But fehſe of Seton. Thks. Aispot 
chen it bone, hat dhe ſea- - tienz Wied naturally W N 
1 was theamiſhediatgcauf@which With ears; farther igength - * 
d+-the enemy to: 3 Senad by che malancholy® arifin » 
2 > however; the from tir any loſe of 4 huſban 
tions made dy the wham ee loved; and 
ich Wen baffled”; latterly fin confirnjed: dy. 
- the een mind by — King che happy ſertle ent! of her nu- 
of Pruſſia, for gaining Nis Hanau. ,Merons Offspring which freeing 
rite point of a general an, and © the mandttfrom care and ſoliei- 
_ defeated his — of obrathing - tuteyRentied equally to wean it 
any | ſure hold in the country, AfromtheEairs of the world. 
tended more remotely to. abu e e ent of the hte ſtraggis 
fect. Such a view of the cireath= itd ene King of - Prufſia, not- 
ſtances of the campaign, could Withtan ding the immenſe affif- 
afford no great encourägement tange ſhe then received, and 
to an obſtinate | perſeverance vin y which ſhe could not hope now to 
the conteſt. A defenſive Wär, receive, mult have added great 
however ably conducted, or haw- Force to (theſe motives. She 


Mt 


ever abounding with negütive 8 uld not win to end her life iu 
ſucceſs, could by no means, Whe - *: idit-of ſuch a wat,” It was 
ther in point of honour or effect, Ecordingly, much againſt the 


anſwer the purpoſes; for Which it inelinatioꝝ of! that great prineeſi 
was undertaken; and the proſ- that the preſent war was under - 
pects: of changing its nature were taken; and ſhe is ſaid to, have 
confined indeed. ßſubmitted' With the eateſt re- 
Howeyer numerous or cogent Juftance tothe opinion of her 
the cauſes and motibves we Have council, and the --defire of the 
alligned, or others of n fimiſar emperor on that point. For, 
nature, ** have been on: ei- although that prince could only 
ou ide, or the diſcontinuance derte his means of action throw 
of an unprofitable ' war, they the power of his mother; yet it 
vould have been found unable to would have been a matter of ex. 
ſubdue the ſtrong paſſions by ceeding dificfiry tb her, dire - 
which they were oppofed, if ano- ly to hart the ehe and in- 
ther, of greater power than the. clinations of a: ſon, Who was in x 
whole — together, had not, the lägheſt degree deſervedly dear 
happily for Germany, and per- to her, Who was to be her ſole and 
haps fr no ſmall part of the reft jnumediatg: ſucceſſor, and who 
of Europe, ſupervened in reſtor- fearcely ſtood higher im her affeu- 
ing the public tranquility. -'Thke tion than in her eſteem? It Was 
late illuſtrious Maria Thereſa, probably» hive reluctanee te "the- 


along. with her other eminent 
virtues and great "qualities, poſ- 
ſeſſed at all times, however coun- 
teracted by the operation of a high 
and powerful ambition, a mind 
ſtrongly impreſſed with an aweful 


War, on the ſide of the Empreſs- 


Queen, which produced thoſe = 


Various" tances, of AaAtira- 
tion in the councils, or of ifreſs. 
lution and indecifion in the cott 
duct of the court of Vienna, of 

[4] 3 whack 


my 
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which we have former! taken 
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The ineffetivenels of the cam- 
paign, the equalitdrtune of the 
war, and the ation of action 
occaſioned by the winter, ferved; 
all together, to produce a ſtate'of 


temper and diſpoſition, which] s 
far more favourable to the pacifis 
views and wiſhes of the empreſs, 


than that which had hitherto 2 57 


vailed. She perceived and 


ed the opportunity; und imme- 


diately applying her powerful in- 


fAluence®to remove the» obſtacles 
which ſtood in the way of aft ac- 
commodation on the one fide, had 


. ſoon the ſatisfaction of diſcovering 


that her views were well ſeconded, 


by the temperate diſpoſition which 
prevailed on the other. 


It is however to be oblervW} 
that the mediation of the court 
of Verſailles, and the powerful 


interpoſition of the court of Peterſ- 


* 


burg, contributed eſſentially to 
further the work of peace. France 
was bound by the treaty of 1756, 


to aſſiſt the court of Vienna with 


a conſiderable body of forces, in 
caſe of a war in Germany, and 


he had been called upon early in 


engagement. 


the preſent conteſt to fulfil that 
The court of Ver- 
ſailles was likewiſe diſpoſed to 
with well to the houſe of Auftria 
from private motives; as well as 
to cultivate and cement the new 
friendſhip and alliance from pub- 
lic, But France being likewiſe a 
guarantee of the treaty: of Weſt. 
halta, her old engagements mi- 
itated totally whith her new in 
the preſent inſtance ;; ſhe bein 
thereby bound to reſiſt all fack 
infractions and invaſions of the 


rights of the Germanic body, as 


thoſe which ſhe was now called 
6 


- | 
* 


„ 


* 
* * 


upon” by he court of Vienna to 
ſupport, She muſt therefore; in 
any fituation, in Which ſhe was 
not diſpoſed to become an abſo- 
lute party in the "conteſt; wiſh to 
be relieved from this dilemma. 
But her war with and, and 
her views with reſpect to Ame. 
rica, operated more forcibly u 

her condu@'on this occaſion, than 
any German treaties or connec- 
tions. In the contemplation and 
purſuit of theſe grand and capital 
objects, the neceſſity of keeping 


Her force whole, her attention un- 


divided, and of reſtoring peace 
upon the continent, were al equal- 
ly obvious, and were all mutually 
Kae No wiſdom could 
ſoreſee, or venture to preſcribe, 
what unexpected nee an and 
alliances might ſpring up, and 
what new colliſions of intereſts 
might take place, under a further 
progreſs of the war. France could 
not recolle& the ruin brought 
upon her in the late war, without 
ſhuddering at the thoughts of Ger- 
many. It is not then to be won- 
dered, that ſhe was equally ſin- 
cere and zealous in her. endea- 
vours to reſtore tranquility on the 
continent. 

The court of Peterſburg had 
from the beginning ſhewn and ex- 
preſſed the ſtrongeſt diſapproba- 
tion of the conduct, and paid no 
favourable attention to the claims, 
of that of Vienna; and had early 
avowed a full intention of effec- 
tually ſupporting the rights of the 
Germanic body; at the ſame time 
that preparations were actually 
made, for the march of a large 
body of Ruſſian troops. er 
powerful interpoſition, through 
the medium of her miniſter Prince 
Repnin, had no ſmall' effect in 

N facili- 
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facilitating. the negociations for 
ace, * 
Under ſuc circumſtances, and 
the offices of ſuch mediators, little 
doubt was to be entertained of the 
event. Whether it proceeded from 
a view -of giving weight to their 


claims in the expected treaty, or 


from any jealouſy in point of arms 
or honour, which might have lain 
behind from the preceding cam- 
paign, however it was, the Au- 
ttrians attacked with extraordinary 
vigour, and with no ſmall degree 
of ſucceſs, ſeveral of the Pruſſian 


poſts on the ſide of Sileſia and the 


county of Glatz, ſoon after the 
commencement af the year, The 
livelineſs of theſe inſults did not 
induce the king to any eagerneſs 
of retaliation. Points of honour 
of that nature weighed but little 
with him. He foreſaw that an 
accommodation would take place; 
and he knew that no advantages 
which could now be gained would 
tell in the account upon that ſet- 
tlement; whilſt a number of brave 


men would be idly loſt without 


obje& or equivalent, 
March tet, An i on all 

1779 ſides was, however, 
publiſhed, before the ſeaſon could 
have admitted the doing of- any 
thing eſſential, if ſuch had even 
been the intention. 

The Congreſs which was to pre- 
ſerve Germany, from the moſt 
alarming and dangerous war to 
hich it could hay been expoſed, 
was held at Teſchen in Auſtrian 


Sileſia; à tom and diſtrict, Which 
the emperoꝶ had generouſly con- 


ſented” to itute into a Duchy, 
under the ii of Saxe-Teſchen, 
in favour 6 Rrince Albert of Sax- 


ony, upon his marriage with an 


Arch-Bucheſs in 1765. At that 
0 * 0 


viouſly with 


twelve years, withe 
. 2 half "Furl pa 
Some ceſſions were likewi 


| wy” the | 
ouſe of Saxony; and ſomè equi- 


. . 

„ N * 
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and Pruſſian miniſters, with thoſe 
of all the princes engaged or in- 
tereſted in the preſent conteſt, as 
well as of the two mediating pow. 
ers, were aſſembled, immediatel 

after the publication of the armiſ- 
tice. And ſo happy were the dif. 
poſitions which now prevailed 
among the contending parties, and 


ſo efficacious the endeavours of the 


mediators, that the peace 
was bnallyconcluded in May 13th, 
two months. * 

RF this treaty, the late conven. 
tion between the court of Vienna 
and Elector "Palatine was to- 
tally apnulled; and the former 
reſtored all the places 
which had N ſeized M Bavaria, 
excepting only the territory ap- 

ertaining to the bene) t Burg: 
uſen, which was ceded to the 
houſe of Auſtria, as an equiva- 


lent or ingemniſication for her 
claims and pretenſions. That 
gave up to the 


out likewi 
letter a Palatine, all the Fiefs 
which had beet poſſeſſed by the 
late EleRor of Bavaria; and agreed 
alſo: pay to the court of Saxony, 
as an Indemnification for the allo. 
dial ef 
that fade, the 
of flo (mounting to ſome. 
thing near 600,000 pounds ſter- 
ling) to be paid in the courſe of 
ut intereſt, by 
"HE 
e made 
the 


ctor, in fitour' 
valent ſatis faction promiſed by the 
emperor to the Duke of Deux 
Ponts, on his ſucceſſion to the 
double electorate. All former 
treaties between he court of 
[4] 3 Vienna 


9. 


plate, the 1 being pre- 


n, the Imperial 


d diſtricts 


and other claims on, 
ſum of ſix millions hal 


* 
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Vienna and the Kin of Pruſſis 


were renewed and conhrmed; and 


the right of the king to fucceed to 
the margraviates in the remote 
younger branches of his own fa- 
mily, upon the failure of iſſue in 
the immedifte 
which had been only called in 
queſtion through the vexation of 
the late conteſt) was now fully 


acknowledged and eftiblſhed. 


The ducal houſe of Mecklen- 


burgh was put of without any 
other advantage in lieu of "its 
claims, than the promiſe of ſome 
new privilege with reſpect to ap- 
eals. Phe 
N Upon the whole g few treatigz of 
peace have been conducted pon 
more equitable principles, than 
thoſe which ſeem to have prevail- 
ed in the pfeſent. The territory 
acquired by the hpuſe of Auſtrians: 
not inconſiderable; being about 
70 Engliſh miles in length, and 
ſomething from about half to a 
third of that extent in breadth. 
This acquiſition lies between the 
Danube, the river Inn the Saltza, 
and the borders of, Auftrit in- 
cluding the towns of Scharding, 
Ried, Altheim, Braunau, "Burg- 
hauſen, Fryburg, and ſome others; 
forming, altogether, a ſtrong 
barrier, and a fixed unequivocal 
boundary, the limits of Mick are 
deciſively marked out by thoſe 
great rivers, between that arch- 


uchy, and the , preſents domi- 


nions of Bavaria. This acceſſion 


of territory, the cburt of Vienna 


poſſe ſſors, (a right 


which à peace 
ſerve at all to rend; 


1 


of litigation, trouble, miſchief, 


for ever have kept open a Long, 


and war. To which may be added, 
that the eſtabliſhmens. of a fixed 


and n barrier and, boun- 
dary between the two ſtates, ſeems 


to be 7 meaſure fi aught Win 


greater advantage to the Elector of 
Bavaria, as the weaker prince, 


than to the Arch-Dike of Auſtria, 
"who is ſo abundantly hi; ſuper} * 
in ſtrength,” It may likewiſe be 


farther obſerved, that ſeveral parts 


of the ceded territory, were, What 


may be called, *debateable land 
the titles being diſputed, oppolite 
claims laid, and they haying been 
heretofore, at different times, ob- 
jects of great conteſt... . 


- 


4 


o 


| e 
Such was the early and happy, 
termination of the German War, 


A war of the greateſt expectation ; 


not more from the | brig power, 


than from the great 


| ilities of the 
principal parties, N 


o 


Many circumſtances attending | 


the late war and peace” between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, could not 
fail to ſow/ the ſeeds of future 


diſcontent, jealouſy, M-will, and 
litigation, between the. parties, 


Extraordinary ſucceſs and triumph 
on the one fide,” with an equal de- 


gree of loſs and diſgrace on the 
other, are little calculated to pro- ; 
mote any intercourſe of friend- 


ſhip, or cordiality of ſentiment, 
among men; nor will a fecollee- 


tion of the hard geceſſity under 


alateable the 


ſeems, N to have pyrchaſ- bitterneſs ef its conditions.....On 
ed at ſomething about a fa hrice ; the other hand, the "vidters: are 


partly to be paid in money, and 
partly by a renunciation of old, 
vexatious, and otherwiſe inextin- 
guiſhable claims, Which however, 
in general, unproductive, would 


* 
* 


ſure to confidergthe 1. hes as 


owing them too much. They are 


% 


apt to think, that they have al- 0 


ways a right to claim thoſe advan- 
tages, which they omitted to ſe- 


cure 
* | 


as ſubſcribed, 


HTS TRT OE EU RGE. 
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3 dd. R 
F cure in the moment of their for- N colfmidtte” on tat Tea; "It may 
-4 | tune; and which they Joo u on then be fairly preſumed,. vithour., 
» n 44 407 9 1 f 
<4 a8 1 85 exiſting though neglected, an abſolute poſſeſſion of facts, that 
n as t W e at that time commercial 'avidity was continual- 
Ns have been refuſed if demanded. . ly increaſed, in praportign to the 
th ' The navigation of the Black number, magnitude, . and. 
of Sea, the opts the gates of the value, of the objects which were. 
e, Dardanelles and Boſphorus, fo as gradually opened to its view; and, 
1 to admit a free intercourſe from that thus, new, and perhaps un- 
* the White Sea to the Black, the reaſonable claims, were as fre- 
. affairs of the Crimea, with thoſe .quencly ſtarted on the one ſide, 
ta of the Greek dependent provinces e indiſpoſition to comply witk 
at of Moldavia and Walachia, af-, the Mir and literal terms of the 
4 forded the grounds of thoſe dif- . was prevalent on the other. * 
te putes between the two empires, | ſecond. ground of diſpute; . 
Nt which were now riſen to ſuch a” ſeemed ill more difficult and de- y 
4 height, as ſeemetl to render a new. licate“ The Porte had unwillmg-. 
1 war inevitable ly conſented by the late treaty, io 
y With reſpect to the rf of theſe admit or acknowledge the inde- 
509 articles, we have formerly had pendence of the Crimea, - That 
* occaſion to obſerve, that nothing independence muſt be conſidered 
5 leſs than the moſt urgent neceſſity, only as nominal. Between ſuch -; 
- under the preſſure of immediate powers as Turkey and Ruſſia, 
| and imminent danger, could have ſuch a power as the Khan of the 
5 induced the Porte to admit Ruſſia Crim Tartars, cannot be really, 
R | to the navigation of the Black independent. The Turks were 
t Sea. It might be compared in in hopes, as that prince and his 
ay private life, but under circum- ſubjects are Mahometans, to weak- 
4 ſtances of 1 greater dan - en the force of that article, by their 
74 ger and'lofs, to a ſurrender of the natural inclination to the Porte. 
© benefits; nayigation and fiſheries ' Otherwiſe they, would have conſi- 
- of a fine lake, lying in the cen- dered their conceſſion in a Kill... 
85 ter of an eſtate, into the hands of worſe light. To have thrown that - 
* a powerful and litigious neigh- whole country, ſituated as it is, 
* bour, who was watching only for with its own and the adjoining na- 
* means and opportunities to graſp tions or̃ Tartars, together with 
J at every part of the whole manor. the reigning family, the imme- 
N It is not then to be doubted, that diate deſcendants of Tamerlane, 
e the Porte uſed every poſſible eva- and in direct ſucceſſion to the Ot- + 
4 lion to avoid a compliance with, toman throne, entirely into the 
N and threw every obſtacle in the hands of Ruſſia, were circum- 
„ way which could tend to render ſtances exceedingly grievous to a 
ineffective, that article of the late power, which uſed to give and 
1 treaty. It ſeems however, that not to receive the law, Yet this 


the Ruſſians had notwithſtanding, 
with wonderful ſpirit and induſtry, 
very ſpeedily + ine large ca- 
pitals, and opened a conſiderable 


was already the diſagreeable and 
alarming conſequence of that con- 
ceſſion. For Rufta, by a judicious 
but unſparing diſtribution of pre- 
[4] 4 ſents 


8, 


— 
77. 
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ſents amongſt the Tartars, and by 
artfully fom#nting ſome diviſions 
which hall 

ſelves, wich reſpe& to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, had been able (as we 
have formerly ſhewn) to defeat 
and depoſe the 1 5 khan, and 
to place 2 creature of her own, al- 
though a prince of the royal blood, 


in poſſeſſion of the nominal ſove- | 
reignty; whilſt the government mately to the ſame 
was now in effect more depend depreciation of the Ottoman pow-. * 
upon 1 50 ranges *. en for- - 
merly been upon the Forte; hes 
dependance being doubly 2 


as well by a predominant faction 
among the people, as by the diſpo- 


ſition or attachment of the prince. 
By theſe, and by other means, the 


Crimea, with Little Tartary, and 
the Budziac, were beeome ſcarcely 
any thing leſs than "provinces to 
Ruſſia; or at leaſt, they were as 
dependent on that empire, as the 
nature of that ſingular people will 
admit of their. being, while they 
retain any conſiderable degree of 
inherent ftrength, 

This conduct, and theſe cir- 
cumſtances, which certainly mili- 
tated, at leaſt, with the ſpirit of 
the. late treaty, could not but give 
great umbrage to the Porte; and 
afforded, if not a clear juftifica. 
tion, a tolerable ground of con- 
troverſy, with reſpect to any ſlack- 
neſs or non- compliance on her ſide, 
in fulfilling its conditions, But 
they alſo afforded cauſe of the moſt 


ſerious concern and alarm, For 


that peninſula, ſurrounded as it 
is by the Black Sea, and the Pa- 
lus Mœotis, and commanding the 
communication between both, 
would afford fuch a claim of right 
to Ruſſia, with ſuch an intereſt 


in, and ſuch a ftxength upon thoſe 


$3» v4 


originated within them- 


be capable of oppoſing. IS 
The diſputes . relative to th 


Greek nominal princes, but in ef- 


fect governors, of MOldzvia and 
Walachia, though not of a nature 


fo immediately alarming and dan. 


FILM as the foregoing, yet were 
ounded on claims, and on an in- 
terfexence, which tended ulti- 
int; to the 


er and government, the narrowin 
of its 

the finall 
on that fide of the Danube into 
the hands of Ruſſia. The at. 


. dominion, an 
owing every thing, 


tachment which the Greek Chrif. 
tians, who inhabit theſe provinces, 


had ſhewn to Ruſſia-in the late 


war, had, along with other mo- 
tives, induced her to obtain very 


conſiderable conceſſions in their 


favour at the concluſion of the 


peace. The effect of the partial 
advantages granted to theſe two 
provinces was ſoon apparent, by 
the emigration of Chriſtian inha- 
other 


bitants from thoſe on t. 
ſide of the Danube which it na- 
turally occaſioned; whd, as well 
as the natives, looked up to ano- 
ther power, than that to which 
they avowed allegiance, for fa. 
vour and protection, In order tq 
ſecure their independence on the 
Porte, Ruſſia made a demand, 


4 


- 


* 


1 


that thoſe princes ſhould not bo 
depoſed or puniſhed, (misfortunes 


to which they were particularly 
liable) on any pretence or account 


whatever, 


In ſo mahappy a ſtate of weak 
order was that * 


neſs and di 
and unweildy empire, that it mi 


be a queſtion of doubt, whether 


to admire the ſpirit, or to con- 
) 3s - - demn, 


is roxr or EUR EHU 


demn the raſhneſs, which induced 
the apparent reſolution and vi- 
r, with which ſhe axed for 
war. The i ill ſucceſs of the late 
war, h&@wyn out and exhibited 
in their moſt magnitude thoſe 
enormous diſorders, which had 
for fo many years been acquiring 
growth, under a weak and wretch- 
ed ſyſtem of government. The 
diſtant, provinces were fil} torn 
to pieces . and diſſention; 
and the off of the ſtate, as 
well as the great men of the re. 
ſpective 1 were ſtill, in 
many inſtances, too powerful to 
be governed. To . "= cala- 

ity, the pl in the pre- 
ceding Yet: TE ſuch horrible 


ra in Conſtantinople, as had 
not been before known in that ca- 


pital, (to which it is ſo frequent 
a viſitor) ſince its firſt acquiſition 
by the Ottomans.” It was com- 
puted that above 160,900 perſons 
periſhed by chat dreadful diſorder, 
within the metropalis and itsn- 
virons. 7 

On the other hand, though 
Ruſſia was conſcious of the advan- 
tages acquired by the late 


That war, amidſt its 


72 and 
— ſucceſſes, had diſcovered - 
0 


me ſymptoms of internal weak - 
nefs. 
cheff, was a fit which laid open 
ſome defect in the conſtitution; 
Beſides, Ruſſia 
ver hope, with the conſent of 
other powers, to obtain advantages 
equal to the victories ſhe might 
hereafter 


war. By which, alon * her 
laurels, ſhe brought the plague 
into a country exhauſted of men 
and treaſure, The empreſs was 


eſt bands of friendſhip, and ap- 


- 


treaty, _ ed, 
ſhe was far from defirous of war. A coul 


he rebellion of Pugatſ- and Ruſſia; and their 


bably could ne- 


ſe as dearly as ſhe 
had done thoſe of the preceding 


«©, = 
* 


* ſo 1 
therefore very willing to receive 
any mediation, conſiſtent with her 
dignity, which in all events ue 
was reſolved not to ſacrifice. 
France had the addreſs to avail © 
herſelf of this ſituation. The 
French miniſter was again the 
friendly mediator, and the ſuc, * 
ceſsful negociator in bringing 
about an accommodation. And 
his merits and ſervices were again © a, 
honoured and rewarded, with fi. ; 
milar expreſſions of gratitude, and „ 
with ſimilar marks of favour from 
both ſides. 5 * 
It was, in the firſt inſtance mort 
eſpecially, a matter of no ſmall 
— aſtoniſhment, that Great 
ritain, which had been ſo long 
and ſo cloſely united, in the ſtrict. 


"4 
* 
parent political communion ' of 
views and intereſts, with Ruſſia, 
and which had even gone ſome ex- 
traordinary lengths in the late war 
in her favour, ſhould not have un. 
dertaken the friendly office of me- 
diator ; by which means ſhe would 
likewiſe have had an opportunity 
of wearing off that, don 
jealouſy, which the Porte 
not but entertain of her 
late conduct. On the other hand, 
a ſtrong jealouſy had for ſeveral 
years ſubſiſted between France 
political ius. 
tereſts and regards ſo much claſked 


with reſpe& to that war, that all .. 


the world knew, it was in 4 good © 
meaſure the apprehenſion of Eng- - 
land, Which prevented the deli 180 
of Bourbon from taking a decided 
* againſt the latter, upon her 
ending a fleet to the Mediterpa-  - 
. nr AE TIES 2 
Whether it was that we Fete 
too feeble in the Meditertanean-to 


appear with any Juſtre in ſuch s 
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negaciation, the effect ſeemed to of (diſplaying, her authority, 


be, that France, for ſame, time at - becomin 


leaſt, ſeemed to attain the aſcen- 


dant at St, Peterſburgh, and the 


credit of Great Britain in that 
court proportionably to decline. 
March zi. We are not en- 


conditions of the new convention 
which was now ſigned. Conceſ- 
ſions were made fy ſides; and 
matters of claim, interference, 
and Htigation, amicably adjuſted. 


Potte with relpect to commerce, 
and ſome new regulations made in 
favour of its Chriſtian ſubjects. 
On the other hand, Ruſſia relaxed 
in ſome matters with reſpect to the 
Crrmea, and the provincesof Mol- 
davia and W 1 <4 and obtained 
ſatisfactian in others. The new 
Khan,cf the Tartars was acknow- 
ledged by the Porte, and the appa- 
rent independency of. the . Crimea 
confined, on. both ſides. The 
Empreſs of Ruſſia had an oppor- 
tunitꝭ of diſplaying her uſual 
magnificence, by the ſplendid pre- 
ſents which ſhe made tothe French 
and Turkiſh miniſters, as well as 
to M. de Stachicf, her own reſi- 
dent at Conſtantinople ; who re- 
ceived the yaluable, but in other 
countries unheard of | 
thouſand peaſants; a kind of gift, 
which alſo includes the land which 


they cultivate and inhabit. Upon. 


the whole, this convention ſeems 
to have afforded conſiderable ſatis. 
faction to both parties; nor has 
any matter of complaint or dif. 

ute ſince ariſen on either ſide. 
By "this arrangement, the Porte 


to ſettle its affairs. With re- 


ſpekt to Ruſſia, it has afforded 


her leiſure to direct her atten- 
tien to Her conſtant object; that 
e 


* 


af 


* 
| by 


an arbiter in the publie 


affairs of Europe ; although, per- 
haps, the means of her becoming 
the greateſt monarchy ine uni- 


verſe, (if ſhe be not already ſuch)r 


| do nat lie on the fide of Enrdpe. 
tirely maſters of the 


* Ft * 


With regard to other powers 


Spain, in conformity to the new, * - 
and, to us, dangerous ſyſtem, a- 


dopted by the houſe: of Bourbon, 


directed her whole attention 


4 


to hex 


navy; whilſt her land for 
Some conceſſions were made by the 


great deſigns, 
derful chan 


ift, of a 


conti- 


nued in ats uſual: form. As her 
reſcript to the court of London, on 


the 16th of | 1 
part ſhe would take ſo the fries 


une, avowed the 


of Gibraltar, which K fols 
S N 


lowed, pointed out. 


ſigns. . 


1 = 


out firſt and 
immediate object of her de- 


France, under a new king, and 
who was ag + aw pected of 
P 


a, + 


etter atims than thoſe 


erienced a won- 
gen her circumſtances, 
That prince very, ſoon appea | 


follo 


—_— > 
of -- 


his predeceſſors.” His ſirſt ſtep was 
to reconcile all differences between 


the crown and the body of the law. 
He drm from neglect and obſcu- 


riby men without intrigue, Who 
were rendered reſpectable to the 


public by a general opinion of 
their probity. 


* 
2x5 


* 


Maurepas, was a 


perſon long laid aſide; and no-, 
much advanced in years; but he 
1 1 


preſerved, in that 
derable vigour o 


mind. He is 


at preſent, without any office, the 
moſt prevalent in the French coun- 
cils, - St, Germain, whoſe consg 
duct in the late war had entitled? 


rte him to univerſal eſteem, was in 4 
bas had time to breathe, and like manner drawn from the bot- 
tom of his province, and placed 

in the office of ſecretary of ſtates: . 


in which, if he had lived, there 


is no doubt he would have done 
great 


1 
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of. chat cpaſt, ſel} without trouble 


great ſervices. Mr. De Sartine, 
was not a man of rank z. but he 


had the merit of following up, 
with extraordinary ſpirit, and dili- 
gence, the plan ofincrealing the ma- 
rine, 
late reign; but more languidly pur- 
ſued on account. of the ill ſtate of 
the revenue. But the preſent king 
took a {till ſtronger ſtep in the re- 
gulation of that important object. 
Louis the XVI. had the magnani- 
mity, to place Mr. Necker, a fo- 
reign gentleman, and a proteſtant, 
at the head of his finances. The 
ſucceſs and reward, were equal to 
the liberality and wiſdom of the 
meaſure. France regovered her 
public credit. The people of 
France, for the firit time, had the 
ſatis faction of ſeeing a war carried 
on by ſacrifices, on the part of the 
king, and with an attention to the 
eaſe and relief of the people. This 


in government; and muſt prove a 
ſource of ſtrength, which that 
great monarchy never poſſeſſed be- 
fore. 
ſtate were profeſſed, and in ſome 
meaſure practiſed. 

France opened the year by a ſuc- 


ceſsful expedition to the coaſt of 


Africa. The ſquadron employed 
upon this ſervice was commanded 


by the Marquis de Vaudrevil, and 
a land force, much greater than 
oth taking 


was neceflary, (but 
Africa only in their way to rein- 
force D'Eſtaing 1 | | 
dies) was commanded by the Duke 
de Lauzun. As the garriſons in 
that quarter were totally incapa- 
ble of making any reſiſtance, the 
Britiſh forts, ſettlements, facto- 
ries, and property, at Senegal, in 
che river Gambia, and other parts 


into, ti of the 
tween the latter end of January, 


loſt, 


The virtues of a republican 


in the Weit-In- 


e hands of the enemy, be- 


and that of February, 179 . The 
French upon that ſucceſs, aban- 


which.had been adopted in the daned the iſland of Goree, which 


they had recovered by the late 


r ; and tranſported the artil- 


ery and garriſon to ſtrengthen Se- 


negal. 


Sir Edward Hughes ſoon 


afterwards, on his paſſage to the 


Eaſt-Indies, ſeized and garriſoned 
the iſland of Goree; — 


ſquadron, it was eagerly 2 6 
and hope Dy the public at 
that he wou 


ome, 
have recovered thoſe 


: ha * ä 
a body of troops on boar a 


* 
- 
1 
9 
- 


ſettlements which we had ſo newly 


t. But as no attempt of that 
ſort was made, it myſt be con- 


extend ſo far. | 
object not ſo important as to riſque 


ich were then in view. 


thought neceſlary in France to at- 


cluded that gfficer's orders did not 
It was perhaps an 


unge it the much greater objects 
meaſure could not fail to encou- w 


rage and promote their confidence As the ſummer advanced it was 


tempt ſomething, which might 


ſhew an eftrly alacrity in ſome fort 


correſpondent to their great mili- 

tary preparations. . The firſt, was 

an attempt on cbeaite of Jerſey, - 
t dutchy of Nor- 

* This, with Guernſey 

and the, lefſer iſlands, being the 

ſole remains of our valt poſſeſſions. 


part of the ancien 
mandy. 


on the continent of Europe. 
The deſign was laid by a prince, 
or count of Naſſau; whoſe, an- 


ceſipr, if we are not miſinformed, 


hadgendexeda very diſputed claim, 


of being in ſome manner deſcend- 
ed from a defunct branch of that 
illuſtrious family, the means of 
his fortunes in 


much furtherin 


o 


— 


France. The force employed up- 


on this ſervice has been eſtimated, 
by different accounts, from three, 
: - to 

* 
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to five or H thouſand men; They clear of the land of England, un- 
ared in fight of the til the beginning of the enſuing 
month, and did not arrive at NW 


May if, 145 in ahout fifty flat- 

1779. bottomed boats, under 
the convoy of five frigates and 
ſoje armed cutters, early in the 
morning, and attempted a debark- 
ation in St. Ouen's Bay. But 
they were ſo warmly and vigorouſly 
received, by the 78th regiment, 
and by the militia of the iſland, 
that after a faint, ſpiritleſs, and 
ill . attempt, they relin- 
quiſhe the enterprize, with very 
little loſs on either ſide. 

Trifling and ineffective as this 
diverſion was, it had the fortune 
of being productive of ſome con. 
ſequences, with reſpect tothe Ame. 
rican war. Por it happened that 
Admiral Arbuthnot, with a ſqua- 
dron of men of war, and a prodi- 

ious convoy, amounting to about 
Bur hundred merchantmen and 
tranſports, was then on the outſet 
of his voyage to New York, He 
happened to fall in with the veſſel 
which was ſent expreſs from Jerſey 
to England, with the firſt account 
of the attack upon, and the appa- 
rent imminentdanger of the iſland. 
That commandes had ſpirit and 
reſolution enough, rather to ha. 
zard any perſonal conſequence that 
might attend his venturing upon a 
breach of orders, than to ſuffer 
the loſs of ſo valuable an iſland, 
whilſt he commanded a force in 
the channek He accordingly or- 
dered the convoy to Wait for him 
at Torbay, and proceeded himſelf 
with the ſquadron, to the relief of 
Jerſey, Although the delay im- 
mediately occafioned by this mèea- 
ſure, was in the firſt inſtance but 
triffing, yet through the ſucceed- 
ing caſualties of wind and wea- 
ther, the fleet was not able to get 


York till near the end of Auguſt, 


As that fleet conveyed the rein- 


forcements, camp equipage, ſtores, 
and other neceſſari 
to enable Sir Henry Clinton to 


open the A" with any vi- 


gour, the conſequences of ſo late 
an arrival are ſufficiently obvious, 

Notwithſtanding the repulſe and 
diſappointment which attended 
the late attempt upon Jerſey, the 
deſign did not, however, ſeem to be 
relinquiſhed, - The French troops 
t e and retained for ſeve- 
ral days on the {mall iſlands which 
lie between it and the continent; 
while the armed veſſels paraded on 
the oppolite coaſts of Normandy. 


The ſpirit, activity, and gallantry- _ 


of Sir James Wallace, in the Ex- 


periment of go guns, being ſe- 


conded by two frigates, and as 
many armed brigs, by which he 
was accompanied, put an end to 
this appearance of threat, and ſtate 
of alarm, That officer having 
purſued ſeyeral large frigates, with 
ſome ſmaller craft, into the bay of 
Concalle in Normandy, until they 


had run aſhore under the cover of 


a battery, and his pilots not ven- 
turing to take any farther charge 


of his ſhip, he directly took. thag.. 
Charge and riſque upon arr | 


and boldly carried her 
up the bay, and layed May 13th, 
her aſhore abreaſt of the battery, 
In that ſituation he continued ta 
engage, until he had ſilenced the 
guns of the battery, and compelled 
the French crews to abandon their 
ſhips; which being then boarded 


by the armed boats from the Ex- 


peitment and Cabot brig, the La 
Danae, of 34 guns, and ratcd at 
250 


ies, Which were 


5 6 
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250 men, with two ſmall loaded 
rizes, were brought ſafely off; 
Lat the country people, with ſome 


troops and militia, now keepin 


up a conſtant fire, with cannon an 


howitzers, as well as fmall arms 
from the ſhore, they were obliged 


to be contented with burning, or 
otherwiſe deftroying, two other 


ſtout frigates, an armed cutter of 


16 guns, with a number 


of ſmall 
craft. 2 


: 


The attempt upon Jerſey ap- 


peared, however, to only a 
prelude, or intended as a prepara- 
tory exerciſe, to that grand inva- 
ſion of Great-Britain, Ireland, or 
both, which ſeemed at that time, 
and during the greater part of the 


ſummer, to be in the immediate 


contemplation of France, Whe- 
ther that deſign was really adopt- 
ed, was, with ſome, 'a matter 
of doubt; but it was certainly 
ſtrongly indicated by appearances ; 
the northern provinces of France 
were every where in motion; as 
well on the coaſts, as in the inte- 
rior country. Armies were march- 
ed down to the ſea coaſts of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany; the ports in 


the bay and on the channel, which 
were the beſt calculated for the 
purpoſe, were crowded with ſhip- 


ping; andthe kingmamed the ge- 
nerals and principal officers, who 
were to command or to act in a 
grand intended expedition, The 
military power of England was 
not at that time fully called forth; 
and the defenceleſs ſtate of Ire- 
land in the beginning of the year 
might well have given birth to 
ſuch a deſign. 1 s 
Whatever the deſigns of the ene- 


my were, Great Britain ſeemed to 


have one great object of policy with 
reſpect to the direction and diſpoſi- 


and condition than the 


tion of her naval force in Europe. 
This was to . the junction 
of the Frenc ce 
by blocking the former up in the 
port of Breſt, until the ſeaſon of 


and Spaniſh fleets, 


enterprize was over. 
Although this meaſure was un- 
doubtedly in contemplation, yet, 
whether the naval preparation of 
Great Britain was not ſo forward 
as was imagined and given out; 


or from whatever cauſe, the "fea 


was left open; and the French fleet 
at Breſt was permitted to join che 
Spaniſh at Cadiz. This neglect, 
or neceſſity, was the more felt, a8 
it ſerved in its conſequences to go- 


vern all the enfaing naval events 


of the campaign; and to give a 
new caft and colour to the ſtate of 
pag affairs between the houſe of 
aurbon and Great Britain. The 
murmur and diſſatisfaction were 
likewiſe much increaſed, from a 
eral report and opinion, not 
only that the French fleet was more 
backward in point of * 
ritiſh, but 

that the latter had been dilatory 


in its motions after it had ſailed, 


as well as ſlack in its endeavours 
to prepare for ſailing. However 
theſe charges or opinions might 
have been founded, they could 
not but derive great ſtrength from 


the ſubſequent inſulr on our coaſts, 


which appeared to be the direct 
conſequence of that junction of 
the enemies united force,” 
The French fleet, conſiſting of 
about 28 ſail of the line, under 
the command of M. D' Orvil. 
hers, ſailed from Breſt early _, 
in the month of June, and 4th. 
by directing its courſe tothe ſouth- 
ward, indicated its deſtination to 
the ' coaſt of Spain. Tt has been 
ſince ſaid, that it was very defec. 
tive 


x; th 


tive in point "of. preparation; but 
I it For ied to ſea in that con- 

dition, an 3 chenfon of 
its babs intercepted by, the Bri- 


tiſh fleet under Sir Charles Har- 


dy, which was then daily expect- 
ed in the Bay of Biſcay. It ſpent 
ſome. conſiderable, time... on the 
: Spaniſh. coaſts ; and it was re- 
ported, thay { ſome. miſunderſtand- 
ing, or difference, between ſome 
* " of the commanders on, both ſides, 
prevented an enterprize of the 
utmoſt ortance from taking 


8 „place. It. would ſeem that this 


niuſt allude to an attack u . 
„Gibraltar, a. deſign. which 
nat, 
tent with their ſubſequent con- 
5 duct. Jt does not ſeem 1mproba- | 
ble that the delay proceedeg,trom 


. the defect of PTEParayon, on porch 1 


92 chat may, be, abe 


© whole force being at length joig- 
ed, the — — fleets. made a 
tremendous appearance z amount- 

ing to between ſixty and ſeyenty 
line of battle ſhips, belides a 
cloud. gf. fri gates; fircſhips,,; and 

all thoſe knafler kinds and deno- 
minations of veſſels which, in any 
manner appertain to war, This 
formidable force, having turned 
its face to the northward, conti- 


nued to, direct its courſe to the 


coaſts of Great Britain 

It was rather ſingular, that the 
Britiſn home fleet, under” wh r 

Charles Hardy, amounting. 
about 35, or from thence to 5 
hips of the line, was then cruiz- 
ing in. ſome. part of the, bay, or 
 fomewhere near the chops of the 
N and, was paſſed: by this 
reat armament, which covered 
o great an extent of ocean, with- 
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channel about the middle 


Sir Charles Hardy, 


however, ſeem, very. a. 


_ 


out their having any knowledge-of 


each other, 


The enemy entered the Britiſh 
of Au- 
guſt, and paraded two or three 
ays before Plymouth, to the 
great alarm of the people, but 
without making any attempt on 
the place. The Ardent man of 
war, of 64 guns, which was on 
her way from Portſmouth to join 
miſtaking 
them for the Britiſh fleet, had, 
however, the misfortune of being 


taken in ſight, of Plymouth. A 


ſtrong eaſterly wind, which conti- 
nued for ſeveral days, ſeems to have 
7 them out of the chagne]. 
They however pretended, that 
they went. in ſſearch of the . 
fleet; and they continued 
range about the Land's End, 
Scilly Illands, and the chops. 4 


the channel, until the end of the 
month, 


On the lat of Auguſt, 
the wind being in his favour, Sir 


Charles Hardy gained the en- 


trance of the channel, in ſight of 
the combined fleets, without their 
being able to prevent him, The 


great object of that Fommandgs. 


was to draw, them up to thei 


_ row part of the channel, wheres 


if he ſhouldyhe obliged to an en- 
basement he could engage upon 
cls diſadvantageous terms; and 
where, either a defeat, or certain 


changes of the wind, might have 


been productive of che moſt ruin- 
ous conſequences to the enemy. 
The enemy purſued him as high 
up as Plymouth; but being ſen- 
ſible of the danger, particularh 


at that ſeaſon, of the year, they 


did not; adventure much farther. 
And as the combined fleets were 


now become fickly in the . moſt 


Extreme 
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extreme degrees ſon n al uſt wer anyſ by wile tefs:was done, 
wholly to diſable ſome ry ex . leſs fat 
_ ſhips;;.that their, . were anon. 
| wall much out of condition; Nothing uld h beer more 
the equinox faſt, — ; fortunate! in theſe cireumſtances, 
their commanderg thought it ne- than he arrival in England, 2 
ceſſary, pretty early: int Septem- few days before the appearance of 
ber, totally to abandon the Bri- the enemy, of à great Jamaica 
tiſh coaſts, and repair to Broſt fbr fleet, amounting! to about 280 
the aſſiſtances which they wanted. ſhips; and that eight homeward 
Thus ended the expectations of bound Raſt Indiamen, Havin 
the enemy, and the apprehenſion; timely notice M the danger, ha 
of Great Britain. Never, had . thereby an opportunity e putting 
erhaps ſo,,great..ja / naval e into Limerick in e 
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State of public ſa * ao hs mags: FT, ange. 2 
combinlion f. power 'againſt: Great Britain. Proclamations; for Ye- 
prizals en Spain and fer defeniroe "meaſures in cat ef an inh. 
Various Aanifaſtos, and public piecu, 'ifurd by thi Higertnt powers. 
Some .obſaxVations'on the charges exhibited by V Spa, Oftenſible caſes, 
and real motives +fer guar, an the ft of "the „ Bourbon. Irr- 
land. Cauſes wwhich led to the preſent fats of 52 in that tingdom. 
0 Commengial, and non-confunption agreements, Frenth' ia, bret 
end. Militarya enten. Pe * 2 berome itr bntely armrd. E xbmplary 
conduct of the affeciators. + Prucdeur megſurer of ! poUtrnment in bee 
country. - General. demand of a. ' free and unlimited roMmerce, Difeon- 
tente in Scotland, under an \approhenfion of a reldxation' of” the popery 
laaus. Outrages in Edinburgh aud 'Glaſerw, 'Sabſeviptions'For raiſing 
tronps,.. and. other public purpoſes. | AG Ia ce grivit' botinttes 
for raifi ng 6000 ſeamen, and andertate to build three fei ps of the lint, 
as an augmentation to the royal nauyt State of Paredes? e Tz 
ring aſe e eee 1 22 cn 
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AH E e pr 3 . fovareignty -penfoes ls the Eu- 
In. the year 17795 opened ropean ſeas ; to afford the fulleſt 
a period & great danger, and protection to our on commerce, 
preſented a new and unuſual face whilſt we nearly ruined hab Or 
of public affairs, with , reſpect to the enemy, and to ſuffer no dM 
_ this, country. Our ſituation in grace any where,” It is true, that 
the preceding year had been Abroad, we loſt the valuable 
deemed: ſufficiently alarming and ifland of: Dominica; but“ if this 
erilous. We. kad, however, the was not compenſated For 4h* point 
e ſuſtaig ur antient na- af commercial value by the re- 
reputation: ; WRWNAIL!Our uction of St. Ewe, it was am- 
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ply ſo with F 
_ tage of a naval 
int of -honour, 2 the do 
feat vos uy and lan 
which, rees: ſo greatly 
unequal, D*Eſtaing received from 
the try and conduct of Ad- 
miral Barrington and General 
Meadows. t the ſame time, 
the advantages obtained in the 
Eaſt Indies were of the firſt im- 
portance; and the reduction of 
Georgia, opened the way for 
goading and wounding the Ame- 
ricans in their moſt tender and 
ſenſible part, by that war which 
has been ever fince carried on in 
the ſonthern colonies. ; 

In this year, the appearance of 
things was oy no means fo favour- 


able. The flags of our enemies, 
were now for fixſt time, or at 
leaſt after a very long interval, 
ſeen flying triumphant in our ſeas, 
and their fleets braving the Bri- 
tiſh ſhores with impunity. The 
mighty acceſſion of the whole 
weight of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
to that dangerous confederacy 


us, could not but deeply fink a 
ſcale, which, without that acceſ- 


with our own. Such a combina- 
tion of real power, and of actual 
effective force, has ſeldom been 
known in Europe upon any occa- 
ſion, much leſs againſt any ſingle 
ſtate; excepting, perhaps, only 
that, which was lately united, 
but without any application of 
ſtrength, in the partition of Po- 
land. The great and formidable 
. confederacy againſt the king of 
Pruſſia in the late war, will not 
hold in this compariſon. For be- 
_dides that he was ably ſupported 
by a moſt potent ally, various 
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to: the-advan: impediments areſe in the wa 
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which was already formed againſt 


gon, was apparently to a level 
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prevented the aceumula- 


tion, and the actual exertion of 
4 . 


al of the parts; of that viſt 
force which was deſtined to his 
deſtructian. The Ar of 
one of the moſt formidable of his 
enemies, were greatly impeded 
by diſtance, and Mill more by in- 
ternal circumſtances, A ſecond, 
not leſs dangerous, was, except- 


ing' 2 very ſhort period, taken 
wholly his hands by Great 
Britain. A third, 'was deprived 


of power by ſurprize ; and a 
Fed 


fourth, was ineffective by nature, 
Similar exceptions might be found 
with reſpe& to the grand alliance 
formed againſt Lewis the XIV, 
at the opening of the preſent cen- 
tury ; and it ſhould be temember- 
ed that Spain, though it was, in. 
ſome reſpectg, rather a burthen, 
than an acceſſion of force to that 
monarch, yet was more conve- 
mently ſituated for him than for 
his enemies; and that the trea- 
ſures and commerce of the Indies 
were in a great meaſure in his 
hands during the war. 

It was not even againſt a ſtate, 
ſingle, but whole, that the pre- 


ſent mighty combination of power 


was directed. It was againſt a 
ſtate, already weakened by a ru- 
inous civil war, and now diſpart- 
ed by defection; whilſt the ſever- 
ed parts operated againſt it in the 


duplicate ratio, of a privation of 


native ſtrength, and a communi- 
cation of actual force to the com- 
bination. 


The reſiſtance of Great Britain 


to that mighty combination, fill- 


ed all thoſe parts of Eu 


Which looked on with aflonith- 


ment and reſpe&. At home, her 


reſources ſeemed to grow with her 


neceſ- 
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neceſſities. In no part of the 


world was her naval or military 
glory obſcured, where it was 


thought proper to exert, either 
her naval or her military power. 
The combined force of the ene- 
my was incumbered with thoſe 
difficulties which ever attend 
combined operations ; and this 
was probably the cauſe of their 
loſs of ſeveral opportunities, the 
right uſe of which might have 
proved fatal to us. It was not, 
as in the war againſt Louis the 
fourteenth, in the power of the 
allies to bring on thoſe great bat- 
tles which decide the fate of em- 
pires. The war was at fea; and 
the ſea is a wide feld. The na- 
val mode of war is perhaps in its 
nature not ſo. deciſive as that 
which is carried bn by land. It 
was become every day more and 
more difficult to bring on a de- 
cifion by land. The alarm of the 
preceding time had cauſed a great 
exertion in England, which, 
from a. ſtate very much unpre- 
pared, became at length to be 
powerfully armed, It muſt be 
obſerved, however, that this 
ſtand, which was made ſometimes 
by bold puſhes, and ſometimes 
by prudent retreats, has had no 
tendency to bring the war to a 
termination. The heterogeneous 
parts of the alliance obtained 
time to coaleſce. The great ſub- 
ject of alarm to all thinking men 
was the regular progreſſive growth 
of the enemies naval force; and 
that not only in number of ſhips, 
but alſo in naval ſkill. This had 
been too much overlooked in the 
beginning, from our confined at- 


tention to the American war. 


Againſt this no ſufficient precau- 
tion ſeems to have been taken, 
Ver. XXIII. | 


characteriſtics, 


upon the fir 


Whether aſterwards it was in our 
power to recover our ſuperiority, 


it is not eaſy to- determine. 


Thus, we not only «had to en- 
counter the antient Pute and 
gallantry of our neighbour rivals, 
but likewiſe that artificial and 
dangerous courage, ariſing from 
a conſciouſneſs of profeſſional 
knowledge and ability; and our 
ſeamen could not but be amazed, 
to ſee {ome of their own peculiar 
with — to 
maritime ſkill and dexterity, as 
it were, ſuddenly transferred to 
the enemy. | 
The hoſtile mani- 6th 
feſto preſented by the June 19th. 
Marquis D*Almodo- - 1779. 
var, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, be- 


ſides the recal of Lord Grantham 


from Madrid, drew out from the 
court of London, on the third 
day after it was preſented, a pro- 
clamation for reprizals on Spain, 
along with another, containing 
regulations for the diſtribution of 
prizes taken during the continu- 
ance of hoſtilities with that coun- 
try. Theſe were fol- I UN 
lowed, ſoon after the July 9th, 
rihng of parliament, by another 
DO which announced 
to the public the receiving intel- 
ligence of an intended invaſion 
of this kingdom by our enemies 
and which likewiſe iſſued orders 
to the proper oſſicers, for care- 
fully 1 the coaſts; and, 
approach of the 

enemy, for the immediate remo- 
val of horſes, oxen, cattle, and 
proviſions, to places of ſecurity, 
and at a proper (but undefined) 
diſtance. 8 
Theſe were followed, at due 
intervals, and according to all 


the eſtabliſhed rules ef form, by 
[#] Gap. 


ar 


18 
meaſured and regular diſcharges 
of the diplomatique artillery on 
all ſides. 
well to bring Spain forward with a 
good grace upon the occaſion, and 
to juſtiſy their reſpective and re- 
ciprocal conduct, as to convince 
the world, of the cloſe connection 
of intereſts and inſeparable union, 
which ſubſiſted between the two 
crowns. She accordingly iſſued 
her manifeſto, under the title of 
% an expoſition of the motives 
and conduct of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty towards England.” In 
this piece, the following are avow- 
ed to be the motives of the war 
with the united courts, viz. 70 
« avvenge their reſpetive injuries, 
% and to put an end to that tyran- 
% nical empire, which England 
«© has uſurped, and pretends to 
% maintain upon the ocean. 

Two royal Spaniſh Chedulas, 
as they are called, and a circular 
letter, which were all iſſued be- 
fore the end of June, and the firſt 
ſigned in five days after the deli- 
very of the refcript at London, 
may be conſidered in part as 
domeſtic papers ; for although 
they include, in effect, a decla- 
ration of war, they likewiſe hold 
out a juſtification of the king to 
his ſubjects for his having recourſe 
to that extremity; along with re- 
gulations to be obſerved by his 
officers, in reſpect to the perſons 
and property of the Engliſh within 
the kingdom, and an interdiction 
of all commerce and connection 
between the two nations. —In the 
circular letter, the three following 
points are particularly inſiſted on, 
and ſeem, although without any 
direct ſpecification, to be intend- 
ed for the inſtruction of the Spa- 
nich miniſters at foreign couits; 


. 
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France led the way, as 


viz. ** firſt, that whilſt the court 
« of London ſought to amuſe 
«« that of Spain, in feeking de. 
, lays, = in finally refuſing 
„ to admit the honourable and 
«« equitable propoſals which his 
«« majeſty made, in quality of me- 
«« diatior, to eſtabliſn peace be- 
«« tween France, England, and 
e the American provinces, the 
«© Britiſh cabinet offered, clan- 
«« deſtinely, by means of ſecret 
c emiſſaries, conditions of like 
«« purpoſe with the propoſitions 
© of his majeſty.“—““ That theſe 
« offers and conditions were not 
% to ſtrange or indifferent per- 
« ſons, but directly and imme- 
% diately to the miniſter of the 
« American provinces reſiding at 
« Paris.* And, that the Bri- 
«« tiſh miniſter” hath omitted no- 
thing to procure, by many 
«© Other methods, new enemics to 
«« his majeſty.“ 
All this might be true. The 
Britiſh miniſters might ſee reaſon 
for declining the mediation of 
Spain, and applying directly to 
the American agents, This might 
haye been a proceeding faulty with 
regard to dignity or to wiſe policy; 
(though that is by no means clear) 
but furniſhes a very bad reaſon 
for the ccurt of Spain to declare 
war againſt that of Great Britain. 
Theſe lefler pieces were not 
long after followed by a ſtate paper 
cf conſiderable length, publiſhi- 
ed at Madrid, in the nature of 
a manifeſto, declaring the motives 
which had induced his Catholic 
majeſty to withdraw his ambaſſa- 
dor, and to act hoſtilely againſt 
England. This piece abounds 
with the ſame ſort of looſe random 
charges, exceedingly deficient in 
point of ſpecification; but with 
| an 
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afi unuſual preciſion, in giving 
the ſum of ſuppoſed injuties or 
grievances, in round and definite 
numbers, which ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed that preſented by the 
Marquis D*Almodovar. As a 
juſtification of the charge of one 
hundred injuries laid in that piece; 
and a proof of the cautious dread 
of offending the truth, which pre- 
vailed in the making of that ſtate- 
ment, (which is likewiſe particu- 
larly noticed) eleven charges are 
laid here, (as the lawyers expreſs 
it) in one count, twelve in ano- 
ther, and eighty-ſix in a third. 
We arc at the fame time aſſured, 
that they have abſtained from 
leſter and more diſtant matters 
of complaint, as being too mul- 
titudinoas for ſpecification, 

Theſe charges may be arranged 
under the five following heads; 
violations of territorial rights; 
inſults, or injuries, to the Spa- 
nith flag, navy, or commerce; 
inj uſtice of the Engliſh ad miralty 
courts, particularly, or entirely, 
in the Weſt Indies; numberleſs 
wrongs, of various kinds, in the 
Bay of Honduras; and perſonal 
contempt, inſult, and attempt at 
injury, to the Spaniſh monarch, 
during the late negociations for 
peace, in which he aſſumed the 
character of mediator. 

With reſpect to the firſt of theſe 
heads, conſidering it diſtinctly 
from what related to the Bay of 
Honduras, the only charge ſpeci- 
fied, is directed to the redreſs of a 
notorious act of violence commit- 
ted by the Spaniards themſelves, 
who in open defiance of the Bri- 
tiſh flag, had unwarrantably ſeiz- 
ed, and were beginning to plun- 
der, befides exceeding ill uſage to 
the captain and crew, 2 fall 
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veſſel in the Bay of Gibraltar, 
which — to be becalmed, 
or croſſed by the current, as ſlit 
was going in with proviſions ct 
neceſſaries for the uf of that for- 
treſs. This outrage was commit- 
ted in open day- light, in the ſight 
of the garriſon, and under the 
view of three Britiſh frigates ef 
war, which were then riding in 
the harbour. As the want of wind 
did not admit the direct interfer- 
ence of the ſrigates, they diſpatch- 
ed their long-boats for the re- 
demption of the veſſel; the offi- 
cers and crews of which bravely 
performed the ſervice, by cutting 
out and bringing her off, from 
under the fire of the Spaniſh bat- 
teries. As the ſucceſs in this bu- 
ſineſs was attended by thoſe uſual 
circumſtances of triumph, which 
are in ſome degree. peculiar to 
that intrepid order of men Who 
were the actors in it, theſe now 
conſtituted no ſmall part of the 
preſent charge. 

The charges claſſed under the 
ſecond and third heads, are of a 
nature which admit of no opinion, 
much leſs deciſion, without a due 
courſe of enquiry, including a 
full examination of the evidence 
on both ſides; and are matters 
which could afford no difficulty 
in the ſettling, if the partics were 
amicably diſpofed. It may, how- 
ever, be obſerved on the whole, 
that it was not vety probable, if 
any ſuch violations did exiſt, that 
they were countenanced by the 
Britiſh miniſters, whoſe policy 
with regard to their favourite 

ints in America, would natur- 
ally make them cautious of giving 

articular cauſe of quarrel to the 
houſe of Bourbon. 

The charges relative to imputed 
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or real tranſactions, on the coaſts, 
or in the Bay of Honduras, would 
require inveſtigation and evidence 
like the former, in order to deter- 
mine the queſtion of right in ſome 
inſtances, and to eſtabliſh the mat- 
ter of fact in others. Some of 
them are evidently and groſsly 
miſtated; and others are founded 
upon claims, which are either 
controverted, or. abſolutely de- 
nied. The charge of exciting 
the Moſquito Indians to a revolt, 
ſeems not better ſupported. Some 
connection had been + conſtantly 
kept up with theſe people, who 
having never acknowledged the 
Spaniſh dominion, have always 
been regarded, as a free nation. 
Perhaps the affairs on that coaſt, 
ought to have been put on a more 
diſtinct footing in the treaty of 
Paris. 

Under the lat head of grie, 
vance or injury, the charge of du- 
plicity made, as we have ſeen, on 
the court of London in the cir- 
cular letter, is more fully enforc- 
ed, and more particularly ſpeci- 
ned. - It aſſerts, that the Britiſh 
cabinet or miniſtry, (as they are 
indifierently called) at the ſame 
time that they rejected the pro- 
poſals made openly by Spain, as 
mediator in the negociations for a 
peace, were privately inſinuating 
themſelves at the court of France, 
by the means of ſecret emiſſaries, 
and making very great offers to 
her to abandon the colonies, and 
to make a peace with England. 
And, that at the very ſame time, 


they were treating, by means. of 
another certain emiſſary, with 


Doctor Franklin, miniſter pleni- 
Fr from the American co- 
lonies at Paris, to whom they 
made various propoſals to diſunite 


. 


them from France, and to accom- 


modate matters with England; 


thus, not only holding out condi- 
tions ſimilar to thoſe which they 
had rejected and ſpurned at, when 
coming through his Catholic ma- 
jeſty; but in fact, including offers 
much more favourable to the Ame- 
ricans. From theſe premiſes, the 
neceſſity of the Spaniſh king's 
giving full efficacy to his engage- 
ments with France, is endzavour- 
ed to be ſhewn, and concluſions 
to the following purport are like- 
wiſe drawn; — that the Englith 
policy was principally directed to 


diſunite the two courts of Paris 


and Madrid, by means of the ſug- 
geſtions and oiters ſeparately made 
to them; and alſo, to ſpread a 
net for the American ſtates, ſo that 
being drawn in by flattering and 
magnificent promiſes to a ſeparate 
accommodation, or even to join 
their arms againſt the houſe of 
Bourbon, England might after- 
wards, when they were left alone 
without protectors, and without 
guarantees to the treaties which 
ſhe now concluded with them, 


.again become the arbiter of their 


fate, and renew all their former 
oppreſſions. 

Thus far we have ſeen the oſten- 
ſible cauſes of the war on the ſide 
of Spain. The ſecret and prime 
motive, to which all theſe ſerved 
only to afford a colouring, was 
either fo predominant that it could 
not be entirely concealed, or 
things were now ſuppofed to be 
in ſuch ſituation as rendered con- 
cealment unneceſſary. The dan- 
gerous deſign of cruſhing the Eng- 
liſn naval power, appears rather 


unexpectedly in che tail of this 


manifeſto; but is as fully to the 
purpoſe as in that of France. It 
declares, 
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declares, that, to attain the 
much wiſhed for end of a ſecure 
peace, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to curtail and. deſtroy the arbitrary 
proceedings and maxims of . the 


Engliſh maritime power; an ob- 


ject, in the attainment of which, 
all other maritime powers, and 
even all nations in general, are 
become much intereſted, 

Such are, in part, the danger- 
ous combinations, and alarming 
deſigns, to which our fatal civil 
commotions have afforded too ſub- 
ſtantial a being. 8 

The juſtifying memorial of the 
king of Great Britain, in anſwer 
to the French manifeſto, com- 


pleated the circle: of thoſe formal. 


appeals to mankind, which the 
etiquette of modern courts has 
eilabliſhed, as a fort of preludes 
to the opening of thoſe real ſcenes 
of war and deſtruction, whach 
they are preparing to exhibit, 
They uſually trumpet forth the 
godlike attributes of juſtice, equi- 
ty, mercy, and above all, that 
univerſal benevolence and tender- 
neſs to mankind, with which their 
reſpective courts or ſovereigns are 
ſup poſed to be infinitely endued; 
and deplore, in the molt pathetic 
ſtrain, thoſe very evils which they 
are bringing on, and thoſe miſe- 
ries, which they are exerting their 
utmoſt powers to inflict, If they 
produce little, or no effect, it is, 
however, generally as much as is 
expected from them; and, how- 
ever ſmall the ſhare of credit which 
they obtain with the public, it is, 
almoſt to a certainty, as much as 
they deſerve, * M 4515 

In this ſtate of danger from our 
foreign enemies, the empire ſeem- 


ed conyulſed in almoſt all its parts, 


and on the point of being farther 


rent, by internal diſſatisfaction 
and diſcontent. In Ireland, af- 
fairs ſcemed approaching faſt to a 
criſis, It was not to be expected 
that a country dependent on Great 
Britain, and much limited in the 
uſe of its natural advantages, 
ſhould not be affected by the 
cauſes and conſequences of the 
American war. The ſagacious in 
that kingdom could not avoid per- 
ceiving in the preſent combination 
of circumſtances an advantage, 
which was to be now improved, 
or given up for ever. * 3108 
A new ſtate of public and pri- 
vate diſtreſs, along with a ſtrong 
ſenſe of recent affronts, (as they 
were now - conſidered) were the 
werful agents, which, combin- 
ed with ſeveral others of a ſubordi- 
nate degree, produced this revo- 
lution in the temper and diſpoſi- 
tion of the people of Ireland; We 
have on former occaſions, and par- 
ticularly in our laſt volume, taken 
notice of ſome of theſe matters. 
Habitual reſtraint ſeems in lengtf 
of time to become ſo much a part 
of our nature, that 1t requires 
ſome new exertion, or an applica- 
tion to ſome tender and untried 
part, in order to excite any very 
uneaſy ſenſation, or at leaſt any 
particular degree of reſentment, 
The reſtrictions on the commerce 
and manufactures of Ireland, might 
have been paſted over for ſome 
ages to come, with perhaps even 
leſs difficulty than they had been 
endured for near a century paſt, 
if a temporary diftreſs had not 
quickened their apprehenſions. 
Of all the evils of which they 
complained, the three years em- 
bargo on the only ſtaple export of 
that kingdom, ſeemed the mot 


immediately miſchievous ; and be- 
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ing conſidered, from the conceſ- 
ſions to America, as particularly 
inſulting, was accordingly the 
moſt highly reſented by the peo- 
ple. One of the public writers 
of that country ſays.— That it 
was ſent as a curſe, and operated 
as a peſtilence,”” It was likewiſe, 
along with its pernicioys tendency 
and effects, che ged with being 
not only unconſtitutional, but di- 
rectly illegal; and a gentleman 
of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons 
only failed in bringing the queſ- 
tion of legality to a final deciſion 
in a court of law, by the unex- 
pected death of a cuſtom - houſe 
officer, who from the ſeizure of a 
cargo fitted out on the purpoſe, 
was rendered defendant in the ſuit 
which the former inſtituted. But 
what aggravated every circum- 
ſtance relative to this buſineſs to 
the higheſt poſſible degree, was 
the national contempt, which it 
was ſuppoſed to convey. For it 


being conſidered merely as a go- 


;-2rnment job, and calculated only 
Te they ſaid, without reſerve, 
oth in parliament and out) to 
raiſe immenſe fortunes for a few 
Engliſh and Scotch adherents to 
the Britiſh miniſtry, nothing could 
exceed their 1ndignation at the re- 
flection, that the intereſts of the 
kingdom ſhould be ſacrificed, and 
a whole nation reduced to diſtreſs, 
only (as they alerted) to favour 
the rapacity of a {et of contrac- 
tors. 
The public diſtreſſes, they ſaid, 
kept pace with the private, and 
roceeded from ſimilar caſes, 
hilt the means of ſupply were 
cut off by unjuſt reſtriction, a 
corrupt and profuſe ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, which, they pretend- 
ed, had been early adcpted, and 
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had generally prevailed, during 
tae preſent reign, had continual. 
ly enhanced every article of the 
public expenditure, until the 
whole was ſwelled to its preſent 
enormous and ruinous ſtate ; far 
exceeding the ſtanding revenues 
of the kingdom, and ſtill much 
farther all paſt example of ex- 
pence, Thus, inſtead of a full 
exchequer, as heretoſore, which 
might happily afford encourage. 
ment to the cultivation and im- 
provement of the country, and to 
arts and induſtry among the peo4 
ple, the great object and labour 
now of every ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, was the multiplication of 
taxes, and the making ſome far- 
ther accumulation to that national 
debt, which had been contracted 
under this ruinous ſyſtem, 
Some other real or ſuppoſed 
matters of irritation, or cauſes of 
jealouſy, as they excited diſcon., 
tent, ſuſpicion, or apprehenſion, 
ſerved likewiſe to render the ſenſe 
of immediate grievance or diſtreſs 
ſtill more inſupportable in that 
country, The doQrines of taxa- 
tion without repreſentation, and 
of unconditional ſubmiſſion, which 
were extended to America, were 
urged, not unplaudbly, as matter 
of apprehenſion and alarm to Ire. 
land; and it was openly faid, 
that the chains forged for the colo. 
nies, would, in caſe of ſucceſs, 
aftord a mode for the fetters which 

would ſoon after be made fittin 
to themſelves. Some ſtrong — 
very unprofitable language uſed 
in the Britiſh parliament, ſeryed 
very much to increaſe this appre- 
henſion and jealouſy, in drawing 
parallels between the conſtitutions 
of Ireland and the colonies, and 
arriving arguments for the ſub. 
| miſſion 


miſſion of the latter, from the re- 
ſtraints to which the former had 
been ſubject. 

Still, however, the hopes of 
ſome conſiderable enlargement of 
their commerce, which were re- 
peatedly held out in parliament, 
operated wonderfully in ſoothing 
diſcontent, and in preſerving the 
temper, and fortifying the pa- 
tience of the people. Thus all 
public buſineſs, for a Conſiderable 
time, was ftill carried on ſmooth- 
ly; and the compliance and obſe- 
quiouſneſs of their parhament, 
with reſpe& to all the propoſals 
and meaſures of government, con- 
tinued to be as conſpicuouſly diſ- 
played as ever. 

But when the people of Ireland 
found that little effectual was done 
in conſequence of theſe declara- 
tions, and that little attended 
with much diſcontent and oppo- 
ſition from many of the trading 
parts of Great Britain, the hopes 
of redreſs became daily more faint, 
and the acquieſcence, and good 
temper founded 2 them, were 
proportionally exhauſted. They 
obſerved that when a bill, which, 
although of no vaſt conſequence, 
would have afforded ſome allevia- 
tion to their diſtreſſes, had been 
nearly carried through in the Bri- 
tiſh Houſe of Commons, the mi- 
niſter himſelf, who they had been 
taught to conſider as a friend, 

came in perſon, arm- 
March 18th, ed at all ints, to 
1779+ defeat this their only 
and laſt hope, The two bills 
which were afterwards paſſed in 
the ſame ſeſſion, for permittin 
the cultivation of tobacco, — 
encouraging that of hemp, in Ire- 
land, inſtead of affording ſatisfac- 


tion, or promoting harmony, pro- 
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duced a directly contrary effect; 
being conſidered as nothing leſs 
than mockeries, and as inſults of- 
fered to their diſtreſs. 

In this manner, things were re- 
preſented and felt in » 6 and 
when the attempt to keep parlia- 
ment ſitting for the purpoſe of ſet- 
tling ſome plan for their ſatisfac- 
tion was defeated, the flame, 
which had for ſome time been 
ſmothered, broke out with great 
violence. 

Aſſociations againſt the purchaſe 
and uſe of Britiſh manufactures, 
and for the encouragement, in 
every poſſible degree, of their. 
own, had already taken place in 
ſome parts of that country; but 
ſeemed to be kept back, as a mat- 
ter of conſideration, and a final 
reſort in caſe of extremity, by the 
greater part of the kingdom. All 
reſerve upon this ſubje& was now 
at an end; aſſociations became 
univerſal ; and the non-importa- 
tion, and non-conſumption agree- 
ments included the uſual penal- 
ties, or denunciations of ven- 
. not only againſt violators, 

ut againſt thoſe importers or ſell- 
ers of the prohibited commodities 
who had not acceded to the gene- 
ral compact. By this means they 


computed, that, even in the pre- 


ſent weak ſtate of their manufac- 
tures, they would fave a full mil- 
lion ſterling, which went annual- 
ly to Great Britain, This great 
ſaving would, they ſaid, afford 
compenſation or redreſs for many. 
of their grievances and diſtreſſes; 
and, what was no ſmall object of 
ſatis faction with them, would be 
the means of pulling down and 
puniſhing the pride and ingrati- 
tude of Manchefter and Glaſgow ; 
towns which had been conſtant 
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and immenſe gainers in the Iriſh 
trade, and which had, notwith- 
ſtanding, they complained, been 
the foremoſt, the loudeſt, and the 
moſt effective, in oppoſing and de- 
feating every meaſure of redreſs 
or relief, which had ever been pro- 
poſed in favour of that kingdom. 
But the turn of affairs, and per- 
haps the future fortune of Ireland, 
were to depend on affociations of 
a more effective, if not more dan- 
prone nature, than any which re- 
ated merely to commercial or do- 
meſtic regulation. To the accu- 
mulation of alarms which we have 
already ſeen, had been lately add- 
ed, the imminent danger of foreign 
invaſion ; a meaſure evidently in- 
tended, if not abſolutely avowed 
by France. This ſituation was the 
more alarming, as the military 
foree ſupported by Ireland, had 
been continually drained off and 
weakened for the American war. 
In order to provide for their de- 
fence, they ſaid it muſt be placed 
in thoſe who had the beſt intereſt 
in it. The ſtate was unable or un- 
willing to defend them effectually; 
and the mode of defence which was 
unequal to their protection, might 
be ruinous to their liberties, Mi- 
litary aſſociations were renewed ; 
and the ſpirit of theſe aſſociations 
fo:-m became univerſal in that king- 
dom. They declared they were 
intended for the double purpoſe, of 
defending their ſafety againſt fo. 
reign enemies, and their rights 
againſt, what they called, domeſtic 
uſurpation, That they were loyal 
to the king, and affectionate to 
Great Britain. But that it was 
with ſuch loyalty and affection, as 
conſiſted with their own liberty 
and proſperity. In every part of 
the kingdom were feen to ariſe, as 
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it were by magic, vaſt bodies of 
citizens, ſerving at their own 
charges, chooſing their own offi. 
cers, trained to great expertneſs, 
and obeying with exemplary regu. 
larity and fteadineſs. No noble. 
man, no gentleman, could ſhew 
his face in the country, who did 
not fall in (and they did univers 
ſally, and for the moſt part chear. 
fully concur) with the prevalent 
diſpoſition of the inferior and mid, 
dling ſorts of their countrymen. 
Men of great fortunes ſerved in 
the ranks, All this was done 
without any ſort of confuſion or 
diforder whatever. On the con- 
trary, the peace of the country and 
the obedience to the laws was ne- 
ver better provided for. Conſi- 
dering the temper lately prevalent 
in that country, and its ſcenes of 


inteſtine diviſion, this ought to be 


conſidered as one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary revolutions recorded in 
hiſtory. 

The numbers thus trained and 
armed have been variouſly repre- 
ſented. They were not probably 
much under thirty thouſand men 
in the very firſt year; and they 
have fince been very confiderably 
increaſed ; ſome ſay to forty, others 


. aſſert to ſixty thouſand men, admi- 


rably appointed: 

Government ſaw this proceeds 
ing with aſtoniſhment. It was in 
vain to offer the leaſt reſiſtance to 
the deſign of a general armament; 
nor. could it be wiſhed to reſtrain 
the ſpirit ſo far as regarded a fo- 
nn enemy, They wiſhed to re- 
gulate this force; and to bring it, 
if poſſible, to act under the autho- 
rity of the crown; but after a very 
few and feeble attempts, which 
were fruſtrated with ſcorn, it was 
thought more wiſe to concur in 
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what could not be prevented, Go- 
vernment gave out a conſiderable 
ſupply of arms to the yolunteers, 
although far ſhort of what was ne- 
ceſſary; and thus this new eſta- 
bliſhment, ſo favourable to the 
rights of citizens, and of an ex- 
ample ſo flattering to the ſuffici- 
ency of the people at large, to pro- 
vide in an orderly and effectual 
manner for their own defence, 
without any poſitive law, or the 
interpoſition of the ordinary ma- 
giſtrate, has been ſanctified and re- 
cognized by the ſtate itſelf, 

After having provided for their 
detence againſt foreign enemies, 
the Iriſh began to look towards 
their rights, or claims of rights 
and in general declared all autho- 
rity in the Britiſh Parliament over 
tzem, to be a groſs uſyrpation, 
Among others, the Britiſh mutiny 
act was denied to be valid. This 
was carried to ſuch a length, that 
the troops were, for ſome time, in 
a conſiderable degree, confined to 
their reſpective ſtations, as ſcarcely 
a magiſtrate could be found in the 
kingdom, who would iſſue billets 
tor their quarters, It required the 
greateſt degree of temper and cir- 
cumſpection in thoſe who governed 
in Ireland, and in the commanders 


of the king's forces there, to pre- 


vent a colliſion of two ſuch armies ; 
and it would be invidious to deny 
them very great praiſe for the pru- 
dence of their conduct. | 
This ſtate of things was not the 
work of a party, or of any parti- 
cular order of men; but was pro- 
duced, and upheld, by every rank, 
claſs, and denomination of the 
people. The wiſe and humane 
conduct of the Britiſh legiſlature, 
in relaxing the penal reſtrictions 


of the laws againſt the Englith 


[25 


Roman Catholics, was a meaſure 


of ſuch obvious utility, that the 


example was ſpeedily followed by 
the Iriſh parliament; who com- 
municated ſimilar benefits to thoſe 
of that profeſſion in their own 
country, This meaſure tended in 
a great degree to deſtroy thoſe ani- 
moſities, which had for ſo man 
ages been the ſource of re 
and diſtreſs in that kingdom. The 
newly reſtored citizens, Who form 
ſo vaſt a majority of the people in 
Ireland, ſoon perceived, that as 
they now poſſeiled a common ſhare 
in the common intereſts, ſo they 
were equally called 7 * with all 
others, to the public defence, and 
to the ſupport of the public rights. 
All envy and averſion on the one 
ſide, and all diſtruſt and apprehen- 
ſion on the other, appeared to va- 
niſh, and one general principle and 
ſpirit to operate upon the whole 
people. 

A free and unlimited commerce 
with the whole world, was the firſt, 
the great, and the general object 
of redreſs; for which no compen- 
ſation could be admitted, and 
without which, no other conceſ- 
ſions or advantages, however great 
or beneficial, could afford ſatisfac- 
tion. This was the ne qua non, 
from which there was no depar- 
ture. Such was the ſtate of affairs 
in Ireland, previous to, and dur- 
ing the receſs of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. 

During the long courſe of real 
or ſuppoſed grievances, of public 
diſcontents, or of actual commo- 
tion, Which, for ſeveral years paſt, 
have more or leſs agitated every 
other part of the Britiſh empire, 
Scotland alone had the fortune to 
eſcape the general contagion ; and, 


feeling the happineſs of her own 
vo peculiar 
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pecaliar circumſtances and fima- 
tion, omitted no occaſion of teſti- 
fy ing her gratitude, by the fulleſt 
approbation of all the conduct of 
miniſters, and the moſt perfect ſa. 
tis faction in thoſe meaſures, which 
were elfev/here productive of ſo 
much uneafin*(s, and fuch heart- 
burnings in all other parts of the 
Britiſh dominions. The ſpirit of 
ſanaticiſm, which has ſo often laid 
the Faden monuments of human 
wiſcom and power in the duſt, was, 
even there, to produce a revolution 
in that ſettled temper and diſpoſi- 
tion, which had hitherto ſtood the 
teſt, and ſhewn ſuch ſuperior proof, 
to the eee of every other 
public and political touchſtone. 
Upon the paſſing of the late law, 
in favour cf the Engliſh Roman 
Catholics, fome gentlemen of con- 
fideration and authority in the 
northern part of the united king- 
dom, expreſſed their warm wiſhes 
in parliament, that its beneſits 
were extended to thoſe of that 
communion in their own country; 
and as the ſeaſon was then too far 
Zelvanced, dechared their inten- 
tion of bringing in a bill for that 
purpoſe in the enſuing ſeſſion. Si- 
milar ſentiments ſcemed to prevail 
duting the receſs with ſome others; 
and as that fpirit of intolerance, 
which had once fo peculiarly diſ- 
ringuiched Scotland from other re- 
formed countries, was ſuppoſed to 
have been in a great meaſure worn 
zway, along with the darkneſs of 
the times, from which ſuch a diſ- 
fition generally derives its force; 


it was ſcarcely imagined that the 


Intended meaſure of relief, would 
have produced any confiderable 
degree of oppoſition, or even of 
murmur. 


The general aſſembly of the 
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church of Scotland, happened to 
he ſitting at the very time that the 
Engliſh act was in agitation; and 
that body rejected, by a majority 
of above an hundred voices, a mo- 
tion then made, for a remonſtrance 
to parliament againſt the paſſing of 
the bill. This inſtance of mode- 
ration in the national church, 
could not but afford great encon- vern! 
ragement to the Catholics in Scot. fello\ 
land to hope, that they ſhould be W 
permitted to * of the indul- have 
gence which had been granted to perat 
their brethren in England, and in defe; 
Ireland. They accordingly pre- vity 
pared a petition to parliament, and zeale 
employed counſel to frame the out- the; 
lines cf a bili for that purpoſe. tical 
While matters were in this train, the] 
an inflammatory pamphlet, againſt natic 
the doftrines and members of po- theu 
pery, repreſenting the latter as ini- with 
mical to all ſtates, and as the com- ſerti 
mon enemies of mankind, was relip 
written by a nonjuring clergyman, artfi 
printed at the expence of the ſo- Cant 
ciety for propagating Chriſtian nam 
knowledge, and circulated with 
great induſtry through every crder 
of the people. The effects of this 
ublication ſoon began to appear 
in ſome of the provincial ſynods, 
where the mattcr being taken up 
and agitated with much heat, an- 
gry refolutions were paſſed againſt 
the unfortunate people who were 
the objects of their jealouſy ; and 
theſe reſolutions, including a full 
determination of oppoſing every 
meaſure of relief which was or 
might be intended for them, being 
publiſhed in the news-papers,could 
not fail to excite ſome ferment, 
The conduct of the ſynod of Lo, 
thian and Tweeddale, upon which 
the eyes of the people were parti- 
cularly turned, ſeemed, however, 
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calculated to reſtrain that fury of 
neal, which was now generating, 
from ſpreading to any great extent. 
Notwithſtanding the efforts of a 
violent party among themſelves, 
the humane reſolution iſſued b 

that aſſembly, went totally to ait. 
claim their having any hand in op- 
poſing the mild intentions of go- 


vernment, for giving relief to their 


fellow- ſubjects. 
Whatever good effects might 
have been expected from this tem- 

erate conduct, they were entirely 
defeated or prevented, by the acti- 
vity and boldneſs of a few obſcure 
zcalots in Edinburgh; who, under 
the guiſe of ſome eſtabliſhed poh- 
tical body of the ſtate, undertook 
the protection and defence of the 
national church in the place of 
their clergy, whom they charged 
with a ſcandalous and impious de- 
ſertion of the cauſe of God and 
religion. This felf-created body, 
artfully concealing their inſignifi- 
cance, by ſtudiouſly keeping their 
names, ocoupations, and number 
in total darkneſs, equally availed 
themſelvesof the opportunity which 
their ſituation in the capital afford- 
ed, of aſſuming an extraordinary 
degree of importance; and 'under 
the ſpecious and pompous title of 
the committee for the proteſtant 
intereſt, eaſily paſſed upon the pub- 
lic, not only for men cf rank, 
conſequence, and authority, but 
as the acting delegates of a ſtill 
greater body. 

Under this deluſive appearance, 
to which the prejudices or fears of 
the people afforded all the ſanction 
they could wiſh, they ſoon became 
ſo popular, that committees for 
correſpondil with them u · re eſta- 
bliſhed in l parts of that 
country, and particularly in the 
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weſtern ſhires; and the public 
confidence and opinion increaſing, 
in proportion to the mapnitude of 
the dangers which they deſcribed, 
and were ſuppoſed to have diſco- 
vered, they were conſidercd as the 
fitteſt and moſt effective agents, for 
ap lying the contributions of the 
well-diſpoſcd to the immediate de- 
fence of religion. Thus a few 
unknown men ſeemed to be en- 
truſted with the care of the purſes, 
as well as of the conſciences of the 
people ; and by this means they 
were enabled to publiſh and diſtri- 
bute inflammatory pamphlets gra- 
tis, and without number; while 
the news- papers and ſtreets were 
crouded with letters, paragraphs, 
and hand-bills, teeming with ſedi- 
tion, invective, and abuſe; all 
tending evidently to excite a peo- 
ple, naturally warm and irritable, 
to acts of outrage. The effect an- 
ſwered their moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions; and they ſoon beheld the 
flame which they had ſo ſuceſsfully 


(they ſaid unintentienally) blown 


up, not only ſpread throngh every 
part of Scotland, but extended in- 
to the ſouthern part of the united 
kingdom; until, at length, it li- 
terally blazed forth in jits utmoſt 
violence, and attended with all its 
horrors, in the metropolis of the 
empire. 

As people are always curious to 
know ſomething of thoſe inſtru- 
ments, that are the means of pro- 
ducing extraordinary or unexpect- 
ed effects, it may be expected that 
we ſhould take Ge notice of the 
committee in queſtion. From the 
only account of it which we have 
ſeen, and which is ſaid to have 
been obtained with no ſmall diffi- 
culty, it appears, that in point of 
number it amounted only to thir- 
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teen perſons ;. that the three firſt or 
rincipal of theſe, ſo far as may 
e Jagged from apparent rank or 
condition, were, a merchant, a 
goldſmith, and a teacher of the 
poor in an hoſpital; that the re- 
mainder, were either men exer- 
ciſing mean trades, or elſe writing- 
clerks, ſome ſerving in counting- 
houſes, and others in public of- 
fices; excepting only the thir- 
teenth, who being yet an appren- 
tice, filled, notwithſtanding, the 
important office of ſecretary to the 
committee. Such were the re- 
doubted champions, who under- 
took the protection and defence of 
an eſtabliſhed national religion ; 
already guarantied and fortified, 
not only by its invincible truth 


and holineſs, but by laws, habits, 


length of poſſeſſion, public opi- 
nion, and the united force of a 
whole empire. 

The wretched people who were 


thus marked out as the objects 
of public execration and venge- 


ance, apprehending the moſt fatal 
conſequences from the dangerous 
ſpirit now raiſed, thought  pru- 
Tent and neceſſary, early in the 
year 1779, toacquaintLord North, 
through ſome of the northern mem- 
bers of parliament, that chuſing 
rather to ſacrifice their own future 
eaſe and advantage, than to en- 
danger the 1mmediate peace of 
their country, they would accord- 
ingly refrain from any application 
to the legiſlature, for the expected, 
and fo much wiſhed for indulgence, 
And hoping to aſſwage the fury 
and rage of the multitude, the 
letter written upon the ſubje& by 
theſe gentlemen to the miniſter, in- 
cluding that reſolution, and act of 
forbearance on their tide, which 
totally removed every new object 


of jealouſy and diſcontent, was 
publiſhed in the news-papers, 
No conceſſion could, however, 


viſe it 
hich 


-nn1ed 
allay the fury of that outrageous = 208 
zcal which was now let loofe. For had bt 


ſome time, the Roman Catholics 
had been ſubjected, in open day. 
light, and in the public ſtreets, to 
contumelious treatment, and ſhock. 
ing threats, from the enraged rab. 
ble. Magiſtracy probably did not 
imagine to what lengths they might 
proceed. As the deſtined time of 
vengeance drew near, ſeveral days 
previous notice was publicly given, 
by an infinite number of incendiary 
letters and hand- bills, which were 
diſperſed through every part of 
Edinburgh, not only ſpecifying 
time, place, and object, but call. 
ing upon, or ſummoning, the aſuiſ- 
tance of the people in the enter- 
Prize, 

This public announcement of a 
dangercus deſign, did not produce 
a greater alarm, or any meaſure of 
prevention ; and was followed by 
ſeveral light attacks with ſtones, 
and other miſſile weapons, which 
ſeemed only calculated to feel the 
courage, and to excite the rage of 
the pepulace, and which went no 
farther than the breaking of win- 
dows, or other ſimilar miſchiefs; 
which were all paſſed over in the 
ſame manner. 

On the appointed day, eb od 
the firſt and great object 
of attack, was a new 19: 
houſe, in which the principal Ro- 
man Catholicclergyman, or biſhop, 
along with ſeveral other families of 


that perſuahon dwelt; one room ar 


floor of which had been deſigned 
and prepared for a. place of wor- 
ſhip, or private chapel, as being 
more commodious than another of 


the {ame nature, and ſituated like- 


wiſe 
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„ was viſe in a private dwelling houſe, 
| hich they had for many years oc- 
vever, -upied in another part of the town. 
geous Although it appears that this room 
For ad been deſtined for the uſe, to 
holics viich it was not then applied, a 
day. ear beſore any thing was agitated 
$99.00 in parliament for the relief of the 
hock. Roman Catholics, yet the zealots 
rab. f that party, in order to inflame 
id not the people, repreſented this build- 
night ing as the immediate conſequence 
me of of that indulgence; and held it 
days out as a new and ſignal inſtance of 
Iven, the intolerable pride and daring 
diary ſpirit of popery, which, on the firſt 
Wore gleam of hope or favour, had thus 
rt of at once burſt through all the boun- 
fying darics of decency and diſcretion, 
Call. and ventured equally to inſult the 
aſuſ- nation and the Proteſtant religion, 
Ater- by ereting in the metropolis, and 
in the face of both, this pompous 
of a place of worſhip, and oſtentatious 
duce Giiplzy of its triumph, in which it 
Ire of was publicly to exhibit all its ſu- 
d by perftitions and pageantries. 
Ones, The people were accordingly 
hich ö 


particularly called upon, in thoſe 


| the mcendiary letters which we have 
ge of oticed, to meet at Leith Wynd, 
it no in order ““ to pull down that Pil- 
win- 


Jar of Popery lately erected there.“ 
is to be obſerved that the houſe, 
which carried no appearance with- 
ut fide, of its containing any 


„ 2d. place of worſhip whatever, was 
79. inhabited by four families, beſides 
that of the clergyman's; and that 
Ro- the room laid out for a chapel, is 
hop, repreſented as being only 34 feet 
es of in length. This houſe was vio- 
m Qr lently aſſaulted, and ſet on fire, 
gned and the flames continued until the 
wor- noon of the following day. The 
eing inhabitants with difficulty eſcaped 
er of with their lives. 
1 During the demolition of this 
W11C . 
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main Pillar of Popery,“ a de- 
tachment from the main body were 
diſpatched to the- Old Chapel, in 
4 place called Black Friars Wynd. 
The houſe which had the ill for- 
tune of containing that place of 
worſhip, was inhabited by ſeveral 
families of trades-people, whoſe 

roperty and effects, as well as the 
inkde of the houſe and chapel, 
were totally deftroyed. Here a 
conſiderable library belonging to 
the Roman Catholic biſhop, was 
alſo deſtroyed cr carried away. 
The rioters afterwards directed 
their violence againſt the Catholics * 
in other parts of the town; and 
totally deſtroyed the ſtock in trade 
and effects of two or three tradeſ- 
men of that profeſſion; few houſes 
being inhabited by them; as their 
number was very inconfiderable, 
and conſiſting citefly of poor 
Highlanders, the loweſt and moſt 
indigent of the people. One or 
two ladies of faftiion of that com- 
munion, were threatened and in- 
ſulted, and obliged to take refuge 
in the caſtle. 

Tt is difagreeable to enter into 
the detail of theſe ſavage difor- 
ders, which continued with little 
or no eſtectual refiſtance from ma- 
giſtracy for ſome days. Some of 
their attempts, as they were more 
wicked, 2ppcared more ſuitable to 
their courage, than the hunting 
cut of their obſcure retreats, a 
handful of miſerable people. "They 
now extended their views to the 
puniſhment or deſtruction of thoſe 
gentlemen, of whatever rank, or 
religion, who had been ſuppoſed 
to favour, or in any degree to af- 
ford their countenance, to the late 
deſign of obtaining a relaxation of 
the popery laws. The failure of 
ſucceſs whichattended thrirefferts, 
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on this enlargement of deſign and 
object, ſerved, however, greatly 
to damp the ſpirit of future enter- 
prize. Their firſt fury was di- 
rected to the houſe of Profeſſor 
Robertſon, the celebrated hiſto- 
rian, and to that of Mr. Croſbie, 
an eminent advocate; who ſtand- 
ing high, if not at the head of 
his profeſſion, was ſtill more diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the excellency of 
his character and diſpoſition. The 
enlightened views and liberal ſen- 
timents of the firſt of theſe gen- 
tlemen, which rendered him an 
enemy to all perſecution, ren- 
dered him an object of it to the 
deluded populace; and the ſe- 
cond, had ſubmitted to the crime, 
of being profeſſionally employed 
as . Af by that people; and 
of having accordingly drawn up 
the bill, which their repreſenta- 
tives had intended to preſent to 

arliament. The mob found the 
houſes of theſe gentlemen ſo well 
armed, and guarded with ſo de- 
termined a refolution by their 
numerous friends, that they re- 
frained from proceeding to extre- 
mities ; and retired, without any 
farther outrage than the breaking 
of ſome windows. 

Theſe attempts ſeemed to 
alarm the magiſtracy; as it did 
not ſeem now eaſy to determine, 
to what farther lengths the malice 
of zeal might be carried, nor to 
what extent the objects of its re- 
venge might be multiplied. They 
accordingly ordered ſome troops 
of dragoons into the town, who, 
with detachments from the Duke 
of Buccleugh's regiment of fenci- 


bles, formed chains acroſs rhe 


ſtreets and paſſes. ' But the ſame 
weakneſs or inertneſs on the fide 
of the civil government Mill con- 


which may hereafter ariſe; being 


tinued ; and the foldiers, ſtand. 
ing with arms in their hands, on 
this odious and painful duty, 
were moſt ſhamefully pelted with 
ſtones, and grievouſly wounded 
by the mob. 

At length, on the laſt day of 
the week, a proclamation of a 
ſingular nature was publiſhed by 
the magiſtracy. In that piece, 
the Lord Provoſt aſſures the peo. 
ple, that no repeal of the penal 
ſtatutes againſt papiſts ſhould take 

lace. The paſt riots are attri- 
uted to the apprehenſions, fears, 
and diſtreſſed minds of awell-mean- 
ing people. But they are in- 
formed, that after this public 
aſſurance, the magiſtrates will 
take the moſt vigorous meaſures 


for repreſſing any tumultuous or 


riotous meetings of the populace, 


ſatisſied that any future diſorders 
will proceed only from the wick- 
ed views of bad and deſigning 
men.” A claule which ſeems to 
imply the ſtranga conceſſion, that 
the magiſtrates had not hitherto 
done their duty in ſuppreſſing the 
riots; and the no lef; extraordi- 
nary propoſition, that the paſt 
diſorders proceeded from good 
and well-diſpoſed people. 

The example of Edinburgh 
was in ſome degree copied in 
Glaſgow ; but the conduct of the 
magiſtrates in that great trading 
city was widely different. The 
objects of perſecution being few 
in the latter, and being almoſt 
wholly, as for the greater part 
they were in the former, compoſ- 
ed of poor and labotious people, 
who were even deſtitute of a cler- 
gyman of their own profeſſion, 
the fury of the 2 was firſt 
and principally directed to a Mr. 

Bagnal, 


tand. 
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Bagnal, an Engliſn Roman Ca- 
tholic; who being a native of 
Staffordſhire, had introduced the 
art peculiar to his own country 


into Glaſgow, where he had eſta- 


bliſhed, and for ſeveral years con- 
ducted a confiderable manufacto- 
ry of ſtone ware. The mob 
burned his houſes; totally de- 
ſtroyed his manufactory and ſtock 
in trade; and obliged himſelf 
and his family to fly for their 
lives into the fields. But the 
laudible meaſures purſued by the 
mapiſtrates and principal inhabi- 
tants for reſtoring the public peace 
and tranquility, were ſo effica- 
cious, that the miſchief went no 
farther ; and order and ſecurity 
were ſcon reſtored. Being alſo, 
at the ſame time, equally aſham- 


ed and concerned, that the cha- 


racter and government of ſo ex- 
tenſively commercial a city, ſhould 


A1uficr under the imputation and 


diſgrace of ſuch an act of outrage 
and perſ:cution, they ſeemed 
willing,” ſo far as it could be 
done, to obliterate every trace of 
it from the memory. Bagnal was 
accordingly ſpeedily acquainted, 
that he ſhould be reimburſed for 
every part of his loſſes to the ut- 
termoſt farthing; and ſeveral of 
the prineipal inhabitants, includ- 
ing reſpectable names among the 
clergy, acquired no imall honour, 
by the attention and tenderneſs 
which the wife and family of the 
ſufferer experienced from them, 
during the immediate preſiure of 
their terror and diſtreſs. 


Theſe matters were of courſe 


apitated more than once in parli- 
ament during that ſeſſion; and a 


patriotic member of the houſe of 


commons was upon the point of 
bringing in à bill for affording 
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compenſation and relief to the 
ſuſferers, until the miniſter gave 
an aſſurance, that the matter 
would be privately ſettled to their 
ſatisfaction. Upon theſe occa- 
ſions, the conduct of the magiſ- 
tracy of Edinburgh underwent no 
{mall degree of animadverſion; 
and the aſſumption of the chief 
8 in venturing to anſwer 

is proclamation, for the fu- 
tare conduct and meaſures to be 
purſued or adopted by the Bn- 
tiſh legiſlature, was particularly 
and ſeverely reprehended. Nei 
ther did the miniſters, nor parh- 
ament itſelf, eſcape a ſhare of 
that cenſure, which was upon 
this occaſion freely adminiſtered 
by one or two members of the op- 
poſition ; who obſerved, that it 
was too near and too cruel an in- 
ſult, ſo ſoon after the immenſe 
ſacrifices which we had made, to 
the falſe pretence of ſupporting 
the ſupremacy and dignity of the 
Britiſh legiſlature in every part of 
the empire, to ſuffer a frantic 
and contemptible rabble at home, 
not only to fly in the face of its 
preſent authority, but to preſcribe 
limits, beyond which it was not 
to paſs, to its future operation. 
Thus, they ſaid, ſowing, under 
the ſanction of a recorded prece- 


dent, the ſeeds of diſorder, out- 


rage, contempt of authority, and 
abſolute rebellion, in every re- 
maining part of the Britiſh domi- 
nicns. 

However unequal to the cauſe 
the effect may ſeem, it was through 
this religious cumbuſtion, and 
circumſtances attending it, that 
adminiſtration loſt that firm hold 
of the temper and diſpoſition of 
the people of Scotland, which 


nothing elſe, perhaps, could have 


looſened. 
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looſened. For the cry and alarm 
of popery being once raiſed, and 
freely propagated by the preſs in 
every part of the country, the 
violent ſpirit thus conjured up, 
was not fatisfied to confine its 
wrath to the immediate objects of 
apprehenſion and averſion; but 
tracing the ſuppoſed grievance 
and danger to its primary ſource, 
would fix the more refined part 
of its reſentments much higher. 
Thus, by degrees, not only the 
miniſters were held out as objects 
of public execration ; but every 
department of the ſtate, includ- 
ing the higheſt and moſt ſacred 
ſources of the legiſlative and ex- 
ecutive government, were little, 
if any thing, leſs than directly 
charged uy repreſented, with 
forming a conſpiracy for the de- 
ſtruction of the proteſtant reli- 
gion, and the eſtabhſhment of 
popery on its ruins, Under this 
perſwaſion or pretence, the zea- 
lots in Scotland, not content 
with combating and defeating the 
phantom of danger which had 
appeared in their own country, 
would purſue it to its laſt refuge 
in England ; and eagerly under- 
took to preſerve or free their bre- 
thren in the ſouthern part of the 
united kingdom from thoſe reli- 
gious dangers, to which they had 
themſelves been hitherto- totally 
inſenſible. 

One, among the reſt, of theſe 
publications, being a kind of 
proteſt, iſſued by the heritors of 
the town and pariſh of Carluke, 
in the county of Lanerk, ſeems 
a more direct and pointed libel 
upon adminiſtration in particular, 
and government in general, than 
the licence of the preſent times 


in the ſouth ſeems to have pro. 
duced. | 

With reſpe&t to the charge of 
ſupporting popery, they hold the 
following language, having firſt 
laid it down as a poſtulatum, that 
whenever that religion is eſtabliſh- 
ed, liberty 15 baniſhed ; wiz; 
«« We are certainly authorized to 
«« ſay, that, from the paſſing the 
Quebec bill to the preſent 
% hour, the encouraging and 
<< tolerating that bloody reli- 
gion, ſeems to be the only 
«© conliſtent, and (we obſerve it 
with pain) the only ſucceſsful 
*« meaſure, which the preſent 
% miniſtry have adopted. And 
«« perhaps this ſingle principle 
«© may account for all that ſeem- 


ing weakneſs and fluQuation 


of councils which have fo re- 
«© markably. characterized their 
* adminiſtration.” — They con- 
clude the charges againſt mi- 
niſters by this declaration or opi- 
nion, that.—“ If Great Britain 
«« for manifold fins is devoted 
<«« to perdition,” —** whether her 
«© miniſters have ated from weak- 
* neſs or deſign,” — “ her a- 
«« venging angel could not have 
hit on more proper inſtru— 
ments to haſten her ruin.“ 

Nor is parliament treated with 
much more ceremony. They 
diſclaim all hope of redreſs from 
that body; which, they ſay,— 
„ Not ſatisfied with repealing 
«« their own fooliſh acts, have 
«« dared to repeal the wiſe- enact- 
ed penal ſtatutes againſt pa- 
<« piſts, the palladium of our e- 
«« {tabliſhed religion and civil li- 
«© berties, &. | 

Theſe ſpecimens will afford 
ſome 1dea of the ſpirit and tem- 
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r of the time in that Dunn, 
he original of this curious pub- 
lication, was ordered to be —— 
ted ia the archives of the com- 
mittee of correſpondence in Glaſ- 
gow, and 5 of it to be pub- 
iſhed in 
Glaſgow newſpapers. It was pro- 
bably about this time they opened 
a correſpondence with ſome fana- 
tics in London, then obſcure and 
little noticed, calling themſelves 
the Proteſtant Aſſociation, whoſe 
object ſeems to have been the 
ſame with theirs, but yet purſued 
with leſs violence. 
Such was the ſtate of public 
affairs in Ireland and Scotland. 
In England, beſides all other or 
former real or ſuppoſed cauſes of 
diſſatisfaction, thę long continu- 
ance, contrary to the expectations 
held out, of the American war, 


ſucceſs in the minds of many, 
began now to affect the feelings 
of the people, ſo generally and 
powerfully, as to open a ſource 
of diſcontent, which, by degrees, 
ſeemed to grow wider, than any 
other of Which they had hitherto 
complained,, Many of thoſe who 
had been among the. foremoſt in 
ſupporting, .,and. the warmeſt. in 
approving, the. meaſures which 
led to that iflue, and the princi- 
ple on which they were founded, 
were now among the loudeſt in 
lamenting the conſequences of 
the war, and the moſKeager for 
its being brought to a ech con- 
cluſion. No change, they ſaid, 
had taken place in their original 
principle or opinion; but the 
were compelled to conform thei 
ſentiments, and to ſubmit, to the 
preſent neceſſity of the times. The 
weakneſs of the counſels and mea- 
Vor. XXIII. 


e Edinburgh and. 


and its hopeleſſneſs of ultimate, 
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ſures, under which the American 
diſputes and conteſt had been ſuf. 
fered to linger for ſo many years 
had, they ſaid, totally changed 
the ſtate and nature of things. 
If we have loſt, ſaid they, the 
advantages which ſhe afforded, by 
our folly, let our wiſdom now 
immediately cut away thoſe fatal 
incumbrances which are left be- 
hind; thoſe incumbrances which 
clog and impede all our motions, 
render all our exertions a- 
1 05 the common enemy inef- 
fective. Let the evils follow the 
benefits. It muſt be the extreme 
of madneſs to retain one without 
the other. . 
Such was now the language 
held by no ſmall number of thoſe, 
who had formerly ſupported or 
approved of the American mea- 
ſures, and by the whole of , thoſe 
who had conſtantly oppoſed or 
condemned them. They alſo 
uniformly coincided in another 
general opinion; which was, by 
no means to ſhrink from the war 
path the houſe of Bourbon. 
olding a firm confidence, that 
if America was in any manner 
detached from the quarrel, or even 
rendered ſo far ineffective as not 
to be conſidered. as a principal 
object, and our whole force, un- 
der the guidance of wiſe counſels, 
and the ability of thoſe great com 
manders, which all the world 
knew we poſlefled, was directed 


againſt our natural enemies in 
their moſt vulnerable parts, they 


would not only be ſoon fickened 
of the part which they had taken 
in our domeſtic conteſt; but that 
we might; allo make ſuch repri- 
zals on them, as would afford no © 
inconſiderable compenſation- for 
the loſſes we had ſuffered. - + 
(C] | The 
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The danger held out of an inva- 
ſion, and the proclamation ordering 
proviſions to be made againſt it, 
were ſeverely criticized by oppoii- 
tion; astending more to alarm the 
people than to ſecure the 8 
as weak and indefinite in its di- 
rections, and only calculated to 
draw out a few miſerable ſub- 
ſcriptions, which might lay a 
claim of merit for individuals, 
but conld never be a ſubſtantial 
aid to government. It was only 
indeed a little trick, to confound 
an attachment to miniſters with a 
regard to the ſafety of the country. 

On the other hand it was con- 
tended, that to caution without 
alarming was a thing impoſſible. 
That future directions, when oc- 
caſions aroſe, would render the 
proclamation more explicit. *That 
the whole intent was to make the 
people alert, and to call forth the 
7 exertion. And as for 
ſubſeription, if it ſhould ſhew a 
confidence in adminiſtration, it 
was a confidence deſerved, and 
would be repaid in the honour 
and ſafety of the nation. 

The meaſure was not without 
effect. Large ſums were raiſed 
in ſeveral counties, and applied 
to the levying of independent 
corps or companies. About 
20, ooo l. was ſubſcribed in the 
eity of Weſtminſter, although 
-fome conſiderable pariſhes refuſed 
to coneur in the meaſure. Some 
of the inhabitants alſo of that city 
aſſociated, and were formed into 
-diſtin& bodies, armed and officer- 
ed, with a view of being fo far 
trained in military diſcipline and 
Exerciſe, as would enable them to 
act with effect, under the imme- 
dlate neceſſity of common de- 


fence, - In fome counties, how- 


ever, the meaſure was rejected; 
and in others it was not propoſed. 
In one, where a confiderable ſub. 
ſcription was made, the money 
was tranſmitted to the diſpoſal of 
the Marine Society; as a more 
uſeful and conftitutional applica- 
tion than to the raiſing of land 
forces. 

In London, the propoſal brought 
out another for a ftrong petition 
to the throne, as a previous mea- 
ſure, requiring the diſmiſſion of 
incapable miniſters and evil coun- 
ſellors, and the employment of 
men in whom the nation could 
place a confidence, and © who 
might be capable of retrieving its 
affairs. The final conſequence 
was, that the firſt propoſal, after 
much diſcuſſion, was rejected, 
and the petition then laid by. In 
the trading cities and towns, the 
money was applied to the man- 
ning of the navy; by which 
means, the various bounties to 
ſeamen, accumulated in ſome 
places, particularly Liverpool, to 
a height before unheard of. The 
Eaft India company behaved with 
a magnificence, ſuited to its 
greatneſs, and to the apparent 
proſperity of its affairs. Beſides 
a conſiderable bounty for the raif- 
ing of 6000 men for the naval 


ſervice, it made a liberal offer to 


the crown, which was accepted, 


_ of building and furniſhing three 


ſeventy-fqur gun ſhips, as an ad- 
dition tothe royal navy. 
The meafures of home defence 
met with ſimilar animadverſion. 
The vaſt military force which 
was kept for our internal de- 
fence, a purpoſe to which, th 


ſaid, the miniſter had avowed- 


ly in parliament ſacrificed all 


other conſiderations, and partl- 
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tularly hazarded the preſervation 


of our Weſt India iſlands, was 
ſaid to be ſo injudiciouſly diſpoſ- 


ed, as to be rendered incompetent 
to its only deſign: 'Towils of the 
greateſt commercial 1 
and garriſons which defended the 
moſt valuable inlets and harbours, 
were left in a ſtate of nakednefs. 
The defenceleſs ſtare in which 
even the great ſecurities to our 
rength, Portſmouth and -Ply- 
mouth; were afterwards reported 
to be, and the conſequent danger 
to which they were ſuppoſed to be 
expoſed, upon the apptoach of 
the enemy, ſerved much to cor- 
roborate theſe aſſertions and opi- 
nions; and even afforded a degree 
of ſtrength to others of a fimilar 
nature. 

All theſe and many more to- 
picks were agitated, and they 
were agitated with the preater 
effect, from the junction of the 
French and Spaniſh fleets in the 
channel. 
out to America and the Eaſt In- 
dies, under the decided ſuperio- 


rity of the enemy in odr own ſeas, 


was mach condemned. Events, 
which ufually decide the publick 
on political meaſures, and the in- 
efficiency of thoſe mighty fleets, 
have at length anſwered all theſe 
eriticiſms. 

The proclamation which nad 
been iſſued by the commiſſioners 
upon their departure from Ame- 
rica, together with ſome miniſte- 
rial declarations in parliament, 
had occafioned a very general per- 
ſwaſion, that as no farther lenity 
or forbeatance was to be practiſed 
with refpe& to the — co- 
lonies, (a miſtaken - tenderneſs, 
to which many were apt to attri- 
bute the ſpinning oat of the con- 


The ſending the fleets 
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teſt fot ſo many years) ſo the war 
would have been carried on in the 
enſuing campaign, with 4 degree 
of vigour and activity hitherto 
unknown: At the ſame time; 
the declaration made by the Ame- 
rican miniſtet in parliament, that 
a vaſt majority of the people on 
that continent were Zealouſly at- 
tached to the intereſts and go- 
vernmetit of Gteat Britain, and 
that even the remainder were ei- 
ther tired dut and- heartily fick ef 
the war, or totn to pieces by fac- 
tions and diſſentions among them- 
ſelves, ſpread an opinion no lefs 
general, that the Sfencd on the 
one fide would be pfoportionally 
as weak arid ineffective; as the 
coercion on the other wotttd b 
powerful afid cortclhafive? ?: 
In proportion to the fanguine 
expectations thus raiſed; was the 
diſappointment and concern which 
prevailed towards the cloſe of the 
year, as the failure of ſucceſs of 
inactivity in the American cam- 
paign, and the loſs and danger 
in the Welt Indies, came dy de- 
grees to be known, The pcople 
were wearied out by the tediouf 
nefs and lerigth of that war, and 
diſguſted by the continued repe- 
tition of hopes and | diſappoint- 
ments which they had ſo long ex- 
perienced- 2. 
In this ſtate of danger from 
without, and of diſcontent with 
in, the miniſters ſeemed as little 
unſted among themſelves, as any 
ctafs or part of the people who 
were committed to their govern - 
ment, At the ſame time, the ſe- 
veral parties which formed the op- 
poſition. ſeemed to be drawing 
cloſer together, and to aft with 
more apparent union and concert 
thaw hitherto they had done. At 
[C] 2 | no 
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no time do we remember the conſi- 
dence of the people in government 
ſo dow, as it appears to have been 
at that period. j ib 
| The parhament o 
yo 12th. Ireland met before the 
14 779 middle of October, and 
ſoon ſnewed that they had receiv- 
ed a portion of the general ſpirit 
of the nation. They declared in 
their addreſſes to the throne, that 
nothing leſs than a free and unli- 
mited trade could ſave that coun- 
try from . ruins; The addreſſes 
were carried up with great pa- 
rade amidſt che acclamations of 
the people. 'Fhe Duke of Lein- 
ſter, WA commanded the Dublin 
volunteers, eſcorted the ſpeaker 
in perſon, upon that occaſion; 
Khilſt the ſtreets were lined on 
both ſides, from the parliament 
houſe to the caſtle, by that corps, 
drawn up in their arms and uni- 
forms. That nobleman had alſo 
moved ſor the thanks of the Lords 
to the volunteer corps through- 
out the kingdom, which was car- 
ried with only one diſſenting 
r rl yy | 
The aſſociations and people at 
large, full of anger and jealouſy, 
manifeſted ſtrong apprehenſions of 
political duplicity on this fide. of 
the water; and perhaps, did not 
place a perfect confidence in the 
ſteadineſs or perſeverance of their 
own parliament. They were a- 
fraid, that they would be amuſed 
by fair and empty promiſes, un- 
til they had reſigned their power 
along with the national Soup by 
granung the ſupplies for the two 
allowing years, according to the 
cuſtomary mode in that country; 
when being no longer neceſſary to 
government, a ſudden proroga- 
tion would put an to all 


\ 


- 


hope of, at leaſt, amicable redreſs, 
for the preſent. Under this ap 
prehenſion, a ſhort money bill, for 
ſix months only, by which means 

arliament would -ftill continue 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to govern- 
ment, became the general cry of 
the nation. N 

As this innovation upon eſta- 
bliſhed form and method, was 
ſtrongly oppoſed, particularly by 
the court party, the Dublin mob 
thought it neceſſary to ſhew their 
zeal in the public cauſe ; they 
were accordingly guilty of great 
and violent outrages, as well in 
their endeavours to enforce the 
meaſure, as in their puniſhment 
of the re fractory. Although the 
Iriſh parliament uſed proper mea- 
ſures to expreſs their reſentment, 
and to maintain their dignity upon 
this occaſion ; yet many of them- 
ſelves being inclincd to a vigo- 
rous proceeding, and the reſt 
borne down by a cry almoſt uni- 
verſal in the nation, the repre- 
ſentatives found 1t-at length ne- 
ceſſary to comply, and the ſhort 
money bill was accordingly paſſed 
on that ſide. A neceſſity equally 
convincing, ſecured the paſſage 
of that pe Ms, and mortify- 
ing act in England. 

It ſeemed remarkable, eſpecially 


in a ſeaſon of ſo much difficulty 


and trouble, that the office of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the northern 
department, ſhould have conti- 
nued vacant for ſo great a length 
of time, as that -which elapſed 
from the death of the Earl of Suf- 
folk in the beginning of the 5 
preceding month of March. Nor 
did the diſſentions among them- 
ſelves produce any new arrange 
ment in adminiſtration, until the 
approach of the meeting of par- 

| | _ lament, 
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liament, when their effect became 
conſpicuous, and continued to 
operate for ſome time 2 Juſt 
at that period, the Earl of Gower, 
Lord Preſident of the council, re- 
Y h ſigned that high office, 
Nov. 24th. and was ſucceeded by 
the Earl of Bathurſt, Lord Wey- 
mouth likewiſe reſigned his office 
of ſecretary of ſtate for the ſou- 
thern department, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by the Earl of Hillſbo. 
rough. Lord Stormont, late am- 
baflador at Paris, was appointed 
to the northern department ; the 
buſineſs of which had been con- 
ducted by Lord Weymouth, ſince 
the death of the Earl of Suffolk. 
And the old place of firſt lord of 
trade and plantations, which had 
been abſorbed and included in the 
new office of ſecretary of ſtate for 
the colonies, was now ſeparated, 


H 


and beſtowed upon the Earl of 
Carliſle. | 19% 

It was the received opinion at 
that time, that this defection of 
thoſe who formerly compoſed what 
has been called the Bedford party 
(which had a confiderable time 
before been preceded by the fall. 
ing off of the Earl of Upper Offo- 
ry, and others, to the oppoſition) 
would now have become general. 
But the Lord Chancellor and Mr, 
Rigby continued. in their places; 
and it would ſeem, from ſubſe. + 
quent appearances, as if meaſures 
had been ſince taken to 8 
in ſome degree that diſguſt, whi 
then operated on ſome others. 

Such was in general the ſtate of 
public affairs, previous to, and 
about the time of the meeting of 
parliament. | 


P. III. 


- 


Speech from the throne. Addrefſes. Amendment moved in the Houſe of Com- 
mons by Lord John Cavendiſh. Great Debates. Strifures upon public 
meaſures in general, and upon the conduct of the preceding campaign. Able 
defence made by the miniſter. Amendment rejected upon a divijion. ' 
Amendment in the Houſe of Lords moved fer by the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham. After long debates, rejected upon a diviſion. ' 


NDER the circumſtances 

which we have deſcribed, it 
ſeemed no eaſy matter to deter- 
mine what ground to chooſe, in 
framing a ſpeech for the opening 
of parliament, This ſeaſon of the 
year had generally been peculiar- 
ly favourable ſince the commence- 
ment of the troubles, in the pro- 
duction of ſome intelligence, which 
might ſerve to bring miniſters and 
parliament together with a face of 
good humour; and Which might 
warrant in ſome meaſure the hold. 


ing out of ſuch a degree of expec - 
tation with reſpect to the war, 
and ſuch a 1 of the attain- 
ment of its firſt and principal ob- 
ject at no very great diſtance, as 
afforded encouragement to perſe- 
verance, and inducement to pre- 
ſent liberality of ſupport. 

But the preſent ſeaſon was not 
fortunate in this reſpect; and the 
proſpect of affairs at the opening 
of the ſeſſion, ſeemed ſcarcely to 
afford more room for hope, than 
the retroſpect did for exultation. 


[C] 3 In 
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In theſe circumſtances, the judi- 
cious arrangement of the matter 
could only ſupply its defects in 
the conſtruction of the ſpeech. It 
was neceſſary to kee back thoſe 
parts which were diſguſting, and 
only to * thoſe forward which 
might be diſpoſed of to ſome ad- 
en Loſs or misfortune were 
therefore properly paſſed over; 
and an eſcape from imminent 
danger, afforded ſufficient matter 
of ſatisfaction, if not of triumph. 
"In a failure of active exertion, it 
became the more neceſſary to hold 
out to the people, a full confi- 
dence in that defenſive ſtrength 
ariſing from their common union; 
and where a recital of particular 
events could not admit of much 
happy application, it was to be 
ju ouſly evaded, by taking a 
wider field upon general 2 4 
The ſpeech from 

Nov. 25th. the ener 
1779. opened with an ob- 
ſervation, that being attacked by 
an unjuſt and unprovoked war, 
and contending with one of the 
moſt dangerous confederacies that 
ever was formed againſt the crown 
and people of Great Britain, they 
were called upon by every princi- 
ple of duty, and every conſidera- 
tion of intereſt, to exert their 


united efforts in the ſupport and 


defence of their country. — That, 
although the defigns and attempts 
of our enemies to invade this 
kingdom had been hitherto fruſ- 
trated, they ſtill menaced us with 
great armaments and prepara- 
tions; but it was truſted, that 
we were well prepared to meet 
every attack, and to repel every 
infult. His majeſty knew the 
character of his brave people; the 
menaces of their enemies, and the 


ſubjects who had ſtood forth in 


ſpeech concluded by deckung, a 
W kn 


approach of danger, had no other 
effect on their minds, than to ani, 
mate their courage, and to call 
forth that national ſpirit, which 
had ſo often defeated the projects 
of ambition and injuſtice; and 
which had enabled the Britiſh 
fleets and armies, to uphold and 
2 the liberties of Europe, 
rom the reſtleſs and encroaching 
power of the houſe of Bourbon. 

The ſtate of Ireland, they were 
informed, had not been unattend. 
ed to. In conſequence of their 
former addreſſes, the neceſſary pa- 
pers would be laid before them; 
and it was recommended, that they 
ſhould conſider what further be. 
nefits and advantages might be ex. 
tended to that kingdom, by ſuch 
regulations aud methods, as might, 
moſt effectually, promote the com- 
mon ftrength, wealth, and inter- 
eſts of all the dominions. 

A total ſilence was obſerved with 
reſpect to America and the Welt 
. nothing that related to 
either was even alluded to. The 
circumſtances of the war, and the 
events of the campaign, in what. 
ever part, were equally paſſed 
over.— The inevitable great and 
heavy expences of the RN year 
were regretted; but the uſual re- 
liance ee. on their wiſdom and 
public ſpirit for the neceſſary ſup- 
plies.— The diſcipliue, good con- 
duct, and ſteady perſeverance of 
the militia, was acknowledged 
with entire approbation.— Thank: 
were returned to all ranks of loyal 


this arduous conjunctute, and by 
their zeal, their influence, and 
their perſonal ſervice, had given 
confidence as well as ſtrength to 
the national defence. — And the 


cm reſolution to proſecute the 
war with vigour, and to make 
every exertion, in order to com- 
del our enemies to liſten to equi- 
table terms of peace and accom- 
mod ation. | 

An addreſs, in the uſual ſtile 
and form, was moved for and ſe- 
conded in the Houſe of Commons 
by the Lords Lewiſham and Park- 
er. An amendment to the follow- 
ing purport was moved for by 
Lord John Cavendiſh, viz. to be- 
ſeech his majeſty to reflect upon 
the extent of territory, the power, 
the opulence, the reputation a- 
broad, and the concord at home, 
which diſtinguiſhed the opening 
of his majeſty's reign, and mark- 
ed it as the moſt ſplendid and 
happy period in the hiſtory of this 
nation; and on the endangered, 
impoveriſhed, enfeebled, diſtrac- 
ted, and even diſmembered itate 
of the whole, after all the grants 
of ſucceſſive parhaments, liberal 
to profuſion, and truſting to the 
very utmoſt extent of rational con- 
fidence ; that his majeſty will na- 
turally expect to receive the ho- 
neſt opinion of a faithful and affec- 
tionate parliament, who would 
betray fs majeſty, and thoſe 
whom they repreſent, if they did 
not diſtinctly ſtate to his majeſty, 
that if any thing can prevent the 
conſummatjon of public ruin, it 
can only be new counſels and new 
counſcllors, without farther loſs 
of time, and a real change, from 
a ſincere conviction of paſt errors, 
and not a mere palliation, which 
muſt prove fruitleſs. | 

As the amendment propoſed in 
the Houſe of Lords, was ſubſtan- 
tially the ſame with that which 
we LE ſtated, we ſhall indiffer- 
ently bring into one point of view, 
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the principal arguments uſed in 
both Houſes, excepting where 
ſome circumſtances peculiar to ei- 
ther, may render a diſtinction ne- 
ceſſary. The oppolition now fee] 
ing their ſtrength, as well from 
their own union, as from the 
voice and opinion of the people, 
aſſumed a new aſpect, and held a 
higher and more, determined tone 
in parliament, than they had hi- 
therto | aaa All temporiz- 
ing meaſures and obſervances ſeem- 
ed to be done away; their lan- 
guage. was ſevere, their cenſures 
unqualifked, and their charges 
pointed, direct, and ſent home to 
their adverſaries, The debates 
were accordiagly maſculine, bold, 
ſerious, and awful; and were 
more immediately and generally 
intereſting, than they had been 
from „ of the preſent 
unhappy troubles. They did not 
now confine themſelves to narrow 
ground ; to the examination and 
cenſure of recent meaſures, the 
conduct of the war, nor even to 
that of the preſent miniſters. 'They 
firſt took a wide and comprehen- 
five range, which included the 
general adminiſtration of public 
affairs during much the greater 
part of the 5 reign, before 
they referred to particular mea- 
ſures or men. 

On that general ground they 
H inſiſted, that the 
cauſe of all our misfortunes, of 
that unexampled change, which, 
within the laſt ſeventeen years, 
had taken place in the ſtate and 
circumſtances of the Britiſh em- 
pire, proceeded from a new, jinſi- 
dious, and moſt pernicious ſyſtem 
of government; a ſyſtem calcu- 
lated to deſtroy all principle, and 
to diffolve all the bands of opi- 
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nion which unite mankind; a 
ſyſtem which had already been 
— in a very unhappy de- 
gree, of the national honour an 

character, and which tended ulti- 
mately to the diſſolution of the 
conſtitution, if not of the go- 
vernment of this country. This 
unhappy ſyſtem, they ſaid, how- 
eyer artfully covered, and how- 
ever inviſible its authors, had not 
eſcaped obſervation at its intro- 
duction, any more than in its pro- 
70 It had been ſeen, with the 
eepeſt concern, from about the 
year 1763, to the preſent time, 
that however the inſtruments were 
changed, however appearances 
varied, however the mode was oc- 
caſionally ſhifted, or whatever 
temporary interruptions dccurred, 
the ſyſtem itſelf never changed its 
nature, was never out of ſight, 
and was, although with different 
degrees of exertion, conſtantly 
purſued with the moſt unremit- 
ting perſeverance, 

This fatal ſyſtem, they ſaid, 
had viſibly ſpread its baleful in- 
fluence through the army, the 
navy, the ſenate, through every 
department of the ftate, and 
through every crder of the people; 
end as its grand and leading prin- 
ciples of Aion , were, corruption, 
the deſtruction of character, with 
that wretched and abominable po- 
licy, the divide et impera, it was 
not to be wondered at, that its 
progreſs ſhould be every where 
marked, by the confuſion, dif. 
cord, and ruin which it produc- 
ed; by the diſgrace which it 
brought upon our arms, the con- 
tempt, ridicule, or execration of 
mankind, which it had drawn 
upon our public counſels; by that 


bitter ſpirit of contention and ani- 
6 


moſity which it had generated 
even in parliament, and what was 
ſtill worſe, that unequalled con. 
tempt of order, of government, 
of the laws, and of the legifla. 
ture, which it had ſpread among 
the lower ranks of the people, 
Yet, notwithſtanding the irretrie. 
vable loſſes, and the ſtill greater 
dangers, of which this favourite 
ſyſtem had already been productive, 
it was ſtill, they ſaid, ſo pertina. 
ciouſly adhered to, that the loſs 
of national renown, with that of 
half the empire, and the immi- 
nent danger of the remainder, 
were ſacrifices offered, or hazard. 
ed, without ſcruple, to its ſup. 
port. | 
This ſyRem, they faid, muſt be 
totally done away, or nothing 
could be effectually done; expe- 
dients might render things poſſi. 
bly worſe, but they could not ren- 
der them better. But it would be 
in vain to hope for any fincere and 
real change of the ſyſtem, while 
its inſtruments were ſuffered to 
continue in power. New coun- 
ſels, and new counſellors, they 
contended, were not only now 
loudly demanded by the nation, 
but were become a matter of abſo- 
lute neceſſity with reſpe& to our 
political exiſtence ; and the ſove- 
reign muſt alſo give his confi- 
dence to thoſe whom he apparent. 
ly truſts, or it would be deluſory 
to expect, that even new counſels 
and new counſellors could ſuc 
ceed. They ſummed up the whole 
by concluding, that it was on! 
frzym ſuch an effeQual and tot 
change, that a rational hope could 
be entertained, even of the pre- 
ſervation of the ſtate in any form; 
but that nothing leſs could af- 
ford the ſhadow of hope , of our 
ever 
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rer again recurring to thoſe an- 
ient principles government, 


con. nder which our commerce and 
nent, bur fame had been extended to 
giſla. 


very pay of the globe, our in- 


nong ereſts became connected with thoſe 
ople. f the remoteſt nations, and we 
strie. Miad riſen to that extraordinary 
eater pitch of power, glory, and do- 
urite meſtic happineſs, which alter- 
tive, nately excited the admiration, 
tina. and the envy of mankind. | 
loſs From a general view of the ſup- 
at of poſed ſyſtem, they entered into 
nmi- a detail of its imputed effects on 
ider, the executive and ſubordinate 
ard. parts of government. "Thoſe offi- 


cers, they ſaid, civil and mili- 
tary, who were in great truſt or 


be in high command, particularly if 
hing their merit had placed them high 
xpe- in the opinion and confidence of 
oſſi- their country, were the marked 


objects of its pernicious influence, 
Thus, while knowledge and in- 
tegrity were proſcribed in our 


chile councils, diſtinguiſhed valour and 
1 to ability were equally proſcribed 
dun- in our fleets and armies. —Qur 
they reat naval eommanders were 
now Bien from the ſervice; nor were 
ion, more atrocious and dangerous 


attempts left untried; the mi- 
litary commanders were no bet- 
ter treated; and in the moment of 
difficulty and danger, the ſtate 
was robbed of its beſt and ſureſt 


ſory defence. Thus our fleets and ar- 
1(els mies were either languiſhing in 
ſuc diſcontent, or torn to pieces by 
hole diſſention; and the ſpirit of enter- 
on! prize ſunk under the benumbing 
ot conviction, that whatever honour 
Yuld or advantage might be atchieved 
pre- by brave and hardy ſervice abroad, 
rm z muſt inevitably periſh under the 
af. tatal blaſts of that malignant in- 
our Wt uence which prevailed at home. 
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The public meaſures and tran. 
ſactions of the current year at 
home and abroad, whether with 


reſpect to the actual operations of 


war, the diſpoſition of our fleets 
and armies, or the adopted ſyſtem 
of home defence, opened a wide 
field for animadverſion, which 
was occupied with no ſmall degree 
of vigour by the oppofition. As 
the alledged criminal neglect, and 
conſequent fatal decline of our 
navy, had held a principal place 
in the general charge of paſt miſ- 
condact, ſo the ſuppoſed exem- 
plification of that unhappy decline 
and weakneſs, wich, they ſaid, 
had been recently exhibited in the 
channel, afforded an opportunity 
for the moſt direct application of 
particular cenſure, 
The powers of language ſeemed 
accordingly exhauſted, in the va- 
rious expreſſion of grief, ſhame, 
indignation and reſentment, diſ- 
layed upon this ſubject. They 
aid it was reſerved for the preſent 
inauſpicious and diſgraceful zra, 
for the adminiſtration of thoſe men 
who had ſevered the empire, and 
who had plunged the Engliſh na- 
tion in all the guilt and calamity 
of a cruel — inextinguiſhable 
civil war, to brand this country 
with the indelible diſgrace of the 
procecing ſummer; to exhibit the 
unthought of and unheard of ſpec- 
tacle, of a Britiſh fleet flying, in 
ſight of their own coalt, before 
that of Bourbon. Thus, ſaid 
they, reſigning all at once, that 
empire of the ocean, the inex- 
hauſtible ſource of all our er 
and greatneſs; the prize of paſt 
valour, and the reward of antient 
virtue; thus giving up, without 
a blow, even the dominion of the 
narrow ſeas, gur hereditary, and 
| hitherto 
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hitherto undiſputed patrimony ; 
and thus, while, all Europe was 
loſt in aſtoniſhment, was that 
name, national character, and ge- 
neral opinion, which bear ſo great 
a ſway in the affairs of man- 
kind, in a moment annihilated. 
Without enquiring at preſent, 
they ſaid, into the cauſes of that la- 
mentablenavalinferiority, through 
which our naked and aſtoniſhed 
coaſts were abandoned to the out- 
rage of the enemy, and the triumph- 
ant flag of the inſulting foe ſo 
long domineered on our native 
ſeas, it was fitting to aſk mini- 
ſters, what derence they could 
make, or what apology to the na- 
tion, for the unguarded and de- 
fenceleſs ſtate, in which Plymouth, 
the ſecond of our great naval 
arſenals, and the depoſitary of a 
treaſure, which no money, nor 
erhaps time, could replace, was, 
in that ſeaſon of diſgrace and dan- 
er, not only expoſed to his in- 
ult, but to abſolute deſtruction? 
The inſufficiency of the fleet, they 
faid, afforded no cover of defence 
or excuſe; as that great maritime 
key of the kingdom, was poſſeſſed 
of ſufficient ſtrength, to require 
nothing more than a proper garri- 
ſon, and the neceſſary military 
proviſion, for its effectual pro- 


tection. 


Another queſtion, they ſaid, 
naturally aroſe, from the ſlighteſt 
view of the tranſactions oß that 
ſhameſul period, to which it be- 


noved thoſe who aſſumed the con- 


duct of our public affairs, to give 
a clear and ſatis factory anſwer.— 
If miniſters are not really charge- 
able with wilfully bringing on 
our late diſgrace and danger, how 
can they pretend to account for 
not preventing the junction of the 
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French, and Spaniſh fleet? — This, 
they faid, was a meaſure fully 
within their reach. T hey well 
know, that tne Breſt fleet was far 
more backward in point of pre. 

aration than the Britiſh ; and it 
15 a matter of public notoriety, 
that the latter loitered for a fort. 
night, without any object, at Tor. 
bay, or on the coaſt, when its 
proceeding to ſea would have pre. 
vented the junction, or what would 
have been ſtill more important, 
might have afforded, an opportu- 
nity of intercepting the French 
fleet; and that, under ſuch cir. 
cumſtances of advantage, as muſt 
have produced effects deciſive of 
the fortune of the campaign, if 
not of the war. 

The miniſters, ſaid they, will 
not venture to tell us, that they 
were ignorant of the great ſupe. 
riority which the junction of the 
Bourbon fleets would produce, 
Their line of conduct was marked 
out by long eſtabliſhed and repeat- 
ed precedent, They know, or 
ougnt to know, that this meaſure 
of prudence had not only been 
conſtantly adopted and ſtrictly at. 
tended to in all former wars with 
thoſe powers united, but that in 
the conteſts with France alone, 
the junction of her Mediterranean 
fleet with that of the Ocean, had 
been uniformly guarded againſt 
with the moſt unremitting care and 
induſtry, Yet theſe precautions 
were uſcd in the moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate of our navy; in thoſe happy 
ſeaſons of power and fortune, 
when ſome inattention to the rules 
of prudence might ſeem not alto- 
gether inexcuſable. But can, ſaid 
they, in the preſent ſtate of 


things, any preſumed ftock of ig- 


norance, any ſuppoſed portion af 
negli 


eoligence or folly, ſatisfactorily 
nth for 10 + Body and 
for what might well have been, 
ſo fatal an omiſſion? _ 

The negle&. of the iſland of 
Jerſey, was no leſs an object of 
cenſure, Through the want, they 
ſaid, of two or three frigates, of 
that ſmall marine force, which 
would have been ſufficient to re- 
pel the deſuitory attempts, that 
were at that ſeaſon to be expected 
from St. Maloes, Admiral Ar- 
buthnot, in his laudable zeal for 
the relief or recovery of the 
iſland, was obliged to abandon 
his convoy, and to defer his voy- 
age to New York, By that 
means, a fleet of three hundred 
merchantmen and tranſports, were 
expoſed to the dangers of the ſea 
and the enemy in the open road 
of Torbay, the trade was detain- 
ed a full month at home, and ſuf- 
fered, at leaſt, an equal delay on 
the voyage, to the immenſe loſs 
and expence of the merchants ; 
and the reinforcements. for Sir 
Henry Clinton, which, to anſwer 
any effectual purpoſe, ſhould have 
been landed at New York before 
the time of their departure from 
England, did not arrive at the 
place of their deſtination until the 
end of Auguſt, when the ſeaſon 
for action was nearly over, and 
the troops had ſuffered ſo much 
from the unuſual length of their 
conhnement on ſhipboard, that 
they were incapable of any im- 
mediate ſervice, Thus, ſaid they, 
were all the views and hopes of 
the campaign fruſtrated in the 
outſet ; and thus, year after year, 
is the blood and treaſure of the 
nation conſumed, and its ſtrength 
exhauſted, in that fatal conteſt ; 
while the unequalled miſconduct 
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which prevails at home, renders 
all the exertions of valour and 
ability fruitleſs, and predeſtinates 
the ill ſucceſs that follows. 
The diſpoſal, the amount, and 
the government, of the military 
force kept within the kingdom, 
afforded a copious ſubject of ani- 
madverſion and cenſure, This 
was ſtated, including the militia, 
and the various corps of new-raif- 
ed troops, as . a hundred 
thouſand men actually in arms. 
Vet this vaſt force, which, they 
ſaid, under former wiſe and hap- 
py adminiſtrations, would have 
conveyed terror and deſtruction 
home to our enemies, and ſpread 
alarm and danger through their 
remoteſt poſſeſſions, was Fest ſu- 
pine ws iale at home. The 
enormous and cumberſome ma- 
chine, which was framed and ſup- 
ported at ſo immenſe an expence 
to the public, was kept inert 
without life or action, through 
the ignorance and incapacity of 
thoſe who were entruſted with its 
movements.—Nothing, they ſaid, 
could more clearly point out, ei- 
ther the atrocious deſigns, or the 
conſummate folly of adminiſtra- 
tion. It was either intended that 
this prodigious force ſhould act 
againit the people, or it was un- 
neceſſary and had no objet—they 
might chuſe the alternative. If 
we had no fleet, it was mere than 
competent to internal defence ; if 
we had a flect, and could truſt to 
it, we had no occaſion for ſo vaſt 
a land force. A vaſt fleet, and a 
vaſt military force, were incompa- 
tible ; if ho ſtrength of the na- 
tion was to be equally divided be · 
tween the land and the naval ſer- 
vices, neither ſervice could be 
rendered effectual. W 
O 


44 
of experience or precedent, our fi. 
2 pointed out the true po- 
icy. 

But miniſters boaſted loudly of 
the wiſdom of their conduct in this 
reſpect, and of the eſſential bene- 
fits which it had produced ;—we 
had eſcaped from danger and they 
had fruſtrated the deſigns of the 
enemy. Utterly incapable, they 
ſaid, through a total want of ge- 
nius and ability, of conducting the 
war upon an extenſive ſcale, or of 
forming any bold and comprehen- 
five cken of action, they nar- 
rowed its objects to the meaſure of 
their own ideas, and reſt their me- 
xits upon a mean and daſtardly 
fyſtem of local defence, confined 
męrely to the ſeat of empire. Such 
has been the wretched application 
ef all the joint power during the 
preſent year, of three hundred 
thouſand men in arms, of three 
hundred ſhips of war, and of twen- 
ty millions of pounds ſterling. 
Yet it will de found, ſaid they, 
that their domeſtic merits are upon 
the fame ſcale with their foreign; 
and that all their meaſures at home 
and abroad, are marked by the 
ſame peculiar fatality. Although 
they facrifzced every other object 
to the home defence, the meaſures 
which they adopted for that pur. 

ofe were as ſhamefully defective, 
as thoſe which they had purſued 
in the active operations of the war, 
Thus, with a force lying dormant 
within the kingdom, ſufficient to 
have carried terror and hoſtility in- 
to the heart of the moſt powerful 
fates, the diſpoſition of this great 
force, under the incapacity of its 
direction, was fo 1ſnperlativel 
wretched, as to render it total 
Inadequate to its defigngz our 
weſtern coaſts were in a manner 
zbandoned to the enemy; We were 
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expoſed in the moſt tender and va. 
luable parts to the moſt imminent 
danger; Plymouth ſeemed doomed 
to inevitable deſtruction; nor was 
the ſecurity of Portſmouth much 
better eſtabliſhed. So vaſt an ar. 
my, under ſuch a guidance, could 
not afford protection to thoſe inva. 
lnable repoſitories of our naval 
ſtrength ; and we were expoſed to 
a loſs, which no human means 

could have ſupplied or remedied. 
Miniſters, they ſaid, might well 
boaſt in the ſpeech, of their new 
and only ally, Providence; whoſe 
folly and miſcondu@ had rendered 
them ſo univerſally contemptible 
or odious, as to be abandoned by 
all mankind; and who having 
interdicted all wiſdom and ability 
from their counſels, had alſo, in 
the micſt of a moſt ruinous and 

dangerous warfare, and finkin 
under the preſſure of a greatly ſn. 
perior combination of force, driven 
every commander by fea and land 
from their ſervice, who was capa. 
ble of giving efficacy to their mi- 
litary exertions. In ſuch circum- 
ſtances, with an inferior fleet, a 
defencelgis coaſt, a treaſury ex, 
hauſted by folly and prodigality, 
with an adminiſtration ſupine, di. 
vided, and incapable, we muſt 
have fallen a prey to our combined 
enemies, if they had ſeized the 
critical opportunity of making the 
attack. But this miraculous in- 
terpoſition of providence, in blind. 
ing the enemy at one ſeaſon, and 
ſtriking them with contagious dif. 
temper at another, only went to 
our preſervation. Providence left 
the unparalleled diſgrace, and the 
cauſes of the danger, to be an- 

ſwered for by iger | 
Nor was the internal govern. 
ment of our military force leſs ani- 
madyerted 
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m d verted upon, than its diſpoſi- 
von or application. The new ſyſ⸗ 
tem adopted of modelling che ar- 
mv, was condemned in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, and repreſented, as not be- 
ing more unjuſt and ſcandalous in 
the practice, than ruinous in the 
effect, The honourable fcars and 
long ſervices of the experienced ve- 
teran, they ſaid, were obliged to 
give way, to the ſuperior intereſt, 
to the, perhaps, ſecret and corrupt 
influence, - which ſupported = 
raw ſubaltern, who could lay no 
claim either to merit or ſervice. 
Nor did the evil, ;however glaring 
and ſhameful, ſtop there. Men 
t tally unacquainted with military 
aſtairs, were called from the civil 
walks of life, and ſuddenly ap- 
pointed to the command of regi- 
ments. Deſks; counting-houſes, 
and public offices, were ſtripped 
of their uſeful and peaceable oc- 
cupiers, to ſupply a new race of 
commanders and generals for our 
armies, Thus were officers of lon 
ſervice and tried honour, — 
to the hard neceſſity, of either aban- 
don ing a profeſſion, to which they 
had dedicated their ſmall fortunes, 
their hopes, and their lives, or of 
ſubmitting to the military diſgrace, 
of obeying thoſe whom they were 
uſed to command, and of receiv- 
ing orders from men; whoſe inca- 
pacity and 1gnorance rendered 
them objects of their ſovereign 
contempt. | | | 
By this means, they ſaid, con- 
tinual murmurings, jealouſies, and 
diſcontents, were generated among 
thoſe who were fighting the bat- 
tles of their country. Men who 
were bravely encountering all the 
fatigues, hardſhips, and perils of 
war, and who from their habits of 
life, and the nature of their pro- 


feſion, were exceedingly ſuſcepti- 
ble and quick in their ſenſe of in- 
jury, and habitually nice in points 
of honour, were, by the. caprice 
and corruption of | miniſters, con- 
tinually fretted and galled in the 
tendereſt part, their attention diſ- 
turbed in the execution of their 
duty, and their minds alienated 
from the ſervice, while their ſpi- 
rits were broken, and their mili- 
tary pride ſubdued, by ſeeing all 
their hopes of due preferment 
blaſted, and by being obliged to 
crouch under a ſenſe of indignity 
and injury, which they could not 
reſent without perſona ruin. | 
The alarming and dangerous ſi- 
tuation of Ireland, preſented new 
objects of ſtricture to the oppoſi - 
tion, and afforded a new edge to 
their cenſure. They ſaid, that 
every evil and danger there, was 
owing to that fatality which had in- 
fluenced the incomprehenſible con- 
duct of miniſters in the preceding 
ſeſſion. They had been repeatedly 
warned of the danger and of the 
injuſtice of —— the oppoſi- 
tion ; the latter had uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavours/in_ both houſes to 
defer. the adjournment of parlia. 
ment, until ſome, remedy was af- 
forded for the evils which oppreſſed 
our ſiſter iſland. But although 
this propoſal held out the moſt fa- 
vourable opportunity to them, 
by remedying the ill effects, to 
obliterate the traces of their own. 
paſt negligence and miſconduct; 
yet ſo blind and incorrigible waz 
their obſtinacy, and ſo unhappily 
devoted the zeal of that ſtanding 
majority which ſupports all their 
meaſures, that it was triumphantly 
overruled, in contempt of all rea- 
ſonand argument, and in defiance 
of all conſequences, A moderate. 
degree 
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degree of equitable condeſcenſion 
then, would have been received by 


our ſiſter iſland, as the moſt friend- 


ly kindneſs, and acknowledged 
with the moſt laſtin ws; 
whereas, the 1 acrifice of 
her commercial and political inte- 
reſts which this country can now 
make, inſtead of being coniidered 
as the grant of favour, will be re- 
arded as the mean conceſſion of 
car. | | 
The fame conduct, they ſaid, 
which prevailed in Europe, was to 
be traced in every other part of the 
world. The enemy had, at one 
ſweep, carried every thing that 
was Engliſh away, through the 
whole extent of the African coaſts. 
The dominion of the fea, was no 
leſs effectually, they ſaid, though 
much leſs diſgracefully, loſt in the 
Weſt Indies, than in the narrow 
ſeas and the channel. Our brave 
commanders and ſeamen in that 
quarter, determined' that the Bri- 
tiſn name, and their own profeſ- 
fional character, ſhould not be ſunk 
under the fatality and diſgrace of 
our public counſels ; but they were 
unable to ſupport her power againſt 
the ſaperioriry of the enemy. The 
F 8 flag reigned as triumphant- 
ly in the 1 of Mexico, as in 
the European ſeas; and the ſame 
unhappy and diſgraceful ſeaſon, 
— the Jownfal of our naval 
power in every part of the world. 
Our Weſt India iſlands, they 
ſaid, had been more properly deli- 
vered up to the enemy, than ſub- 
dued by him. It made no differ- 
ence in the nature of things, whe- 
ther our poſſeſſions were ſurren- 
dered or ſold, by a public or pri- 
vate treaty with France, or whe- 
ther they were left ſo naked and 
defenceleſs, thet the enemy ſhould 
” * 


have nothing more to do, than to 
ſend garriſons to take poſſeſſion of 
them. This they inſiſted to have 
been the caſe with reſpect to the 
iſlands we had loſt ; and thoſe that 
remained, they deſcribed, as not 
heing in a much better ſituation, 
Jamaica, in particular, they ſaid, 
the moſt valuable now of our co- 
lonial 1 and the prin- 
cipal ſource of our remaining 
trade and wealth, was moſt ſhame. 
fully abandoned; and was at that 
moment in the moſt imminent dan- 
ger, if not already loft. 
This courſe of invective was 
wound up by declaring, that the o- 
miſſions and defects which produced 
all theſe calamities, went ſo much 
beyond any thing which could be al- 
lowed for gr and imperfec- 
tion of mind, that they ſeemed 
under a neceſſty of charging their 
conduct to direct treachery. That 
final ruin, or a total change of 
ſyſtem and of men, was the ſhort 
alternative to which we were now 
reduced. The ſhort ſentence of 
New Counſels and New Counſellors, 
included, they ſaid, all the means 
of our national ſalvation, and ex- 
preſſed the ſentiments of every in- 
— and independent man in 
England; it was the univerſal lan- 
guage out of doors, and of thoſe 

within, when they went out. 
The ſpeech itſelf underwent its 
ſhare of cenſure, with reſpect both 
to matter and omiſſion; and the 
acknowledgment in the propoſed 
addreſs of the lords, of the bleſ: 
ſings enjoyed under government, 
afforded an opportunity for much 
ſeverity of comment and obſerva- 
tion in that houſe, It was freely 
aſked, whether that recognition of 
public happineſs was founded in 
truth? Whether it was not an in. 
ſalt 
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to parliament, when applied 
* miniters! Whither there 
as a noble lord preſent, of any 
deſcription, who could lay his 
hand to his heart, and fairly con- 
gratulate his majeſty on the bleſ- 
lings enjoyed under his govern- 
ment? A majority might indeed 
grant a vote; but they could go 
no farther; they could neither 
cloſe the eyes, nor warp the opi- 
pions of mankind. Such an ap- 
probation, given in defiance of 
public notoriety, and the evidence 
of every man's ſenſe and 5 { 
muſt not only fail of its intended, 
but produce a very contrary effect; 
it would only ſerve to excite con- 
tempt and ridicule in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and tend to the ut e 
tion of parliament in the ſecond. 
For themſelves, they ſaid, that no 
motive whatever hould induce 
them to the vain and ſcandalous 
attempt, of giving a ſanction to 
ſo groſs a ſpecies of deluſion and 
impoſition, by the acknowledg- 
ment of bleſſings which did not 
exiſt, and a recognition of the 
merits of government, in direct 
contradiction, to experience and 
fact. 1 
The miniſter oppoſed, in the 
Houſe of Commons, the indirect 
charges of treachery which were 
made on the other ſide, with tem- 
per and firmneſs. He obſerved, 
that ſuch charges or inſinuations 
ſeemed of late to become a fa- 
vourite topic with gentlemen in 
the oppoſition, who perhaps hoped 
to derive ſome great advantage 
from the frequent repetition ;” but 
if they were not entirely vague 
and unfounded, and calculated 
merely to ſtir up or nurſe diſcon- 
tent and. ſuſpicion abroad, why 
did they not come forward like 
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men, and purſue their accuſa. 
tions? Why did they not follow 
them up with ſpecific and defined 
proofs ; thereby to fix the guilt, 
and bringing 1t home fairly and 
directly to its proper object, com- 
pel the miſcreants, whoever they 
were, or where-ever found, to un- 
dergo that fate which treachery 
deſerves ? In alluſion to what had 
ſo repeatedly been faid, of the 
general opinion and diſcontent of 
the people, he eagerly exclaimed, 
«© God forbid, that there ſhould 
be a voice in the nation, ſtronger, 
louder, more peremptory or deci- 
five, than that of parliament.” 
For himſelf, whenever his account. 
ing day ſhould come, and that day, 
he ſaid, muſt come, he' ſhould 
meet it without fear. There were 
laws for the protection of inno- 
cence, and if his accuſers adhered 
to the laws, he ſhould be ſafe. 
His innocence would be his ſhield, 
and the laws would render him in- 
vulnerable under that protection. 
Our being deſtitute of allies, or, 
as it was called on the other fide, 
our being abandoned by mankind, 
was not to be attributed to any 
diſlike on his fide to continental 
connections; but to the prevalent, 
though miſtaken politics of other 
powers, and to the peculiar cir. 
cumſtances of the conteſt in which 
we are at preſent engaged. If 
France had attacked àny power 
upon the continent, others would 
have felt themſelves immediately 
intereſted in the conſequences and 
eyent, and would accordingly have 
taken an active and decided part. 
Our policy would have led us to a 
ſimilar interference; and the reci- 
r of intereſts, with the 
ame object in view, would have 
been a common bond of alliance 
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and union. But Great Britain not 
being conſidered as a continental 
power, other ſtates did not think 
themſelves ſo much intereſted with 
reſpect to the preſent attack made 
upon her, or ſo liable to be affected 
by its conſequences, as if it had 
been made upon their more imme- 
diate neighbours. The conteſt was 
likewiſe, in its origin, merely co- 
lonial and domeſtic; its objects 
were in another quarter of the 
world; and even ſtill, the opera- 
tions of the war being either na- 
val, or conducted at a vaſt diſtance, 
did not much diſturb the internal 
peace of Europe, nor were the 
conſequences conſidered as affect - 
ing the general ballance of power. 
Our being left alone to encoun- 
ter the vaſt ſuperiority of the ene- 
my, was not then to be imputed to 
any fault or neglect on the ſide of 
the councils or miniſters of the 
throne, but to the miſtaken opi- 
nion and erroneous policy of other 
ſtates; who had, from thence, 
blindly permitted the united houſe 
of Bourbon, to bring their whole 
force, unmoleſted and undiſturbed, 
to bear upon this country. This 
was a miſchief, which was as little 
to be foreſeen as prevented by the 
miniſters of Great Britain, They 
could not be accountable for the 
conduct of other ſtates. It was 
not, however, to 5 nr that 
other powers wou eedily per- 
ceive 2 rectify 9 8 
that, with a proper attention to 
their true intereſts, as well as to 
the 17 ſyſtem of Europe, they 
would interpoſe to check the am- 
bition of the houſe of Bourbon, 
The ſame argument applied with 
equal effect to that charge, on 
which all the eloquence of grief, 


and all the indignation of appa- 


rent paſſion, had been exhauſted chem 
on the other fide; that of our naval rrown 
inferiority, particularly on the paign 
narrow ſeas. It was impoſſible for It 
Great Britain alone, to oppoſe ef th 
equal number of ſhips to the whole Charl 
united force of the houſe of Bout. ould 
bon ; but if ſhe even equalled dered 
exceeded them in point of num. uct 
ber, ſtill the wide arrangement no leſ 
of her naval ſervices, which wa flauſe 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the pro. n eng 
tection of her numerous, expoſed, a rein 
and remote dependencies, muſt at F<" 
any rate, notwithſtanding any ſkill numb 
or judgment in the diſpoſition, af. ence, 


kill; 


ford an opportunity to the enemy 
lenge, 


of obtaining a ſuperiority in ſome 


them 


particular part. Yet with tha eto 
vaſt ſaperiority which they aQually wb, 
ſſeſſed in the preceding ſummer, endea- 
it would be found, on due conf. Poti! 
deration, that the diſgrace was o che 
their ſide, and not on ours. They ire 
had fitted out a great and formida- nc. 
ble armament ; and it was true, aged 
that they had appeared upon our pad th 
coaſts; they talked big, threatened An 
a great deal, did nothing, and ie. WW, we 
tired, * 
Two things were to be particu ä * 
larly remembered, that the enemy " ir 
were avowedly acting on the offen- ads 
ſive, and we as profeſſedly on the e 
defenſive. They came with a de-, J 
clared intention to invade us, we i * | 
undertook to defeat the deſign; uy 
they were therefore foiled ; , for ey 
they had not dared, even to make af W 
the attempt. Their immenſe ar- 1 A 
maments paraded, and paraded to Wl. . 0 
no purpoſe; and their millions 3 
were ſpent in vain, Had they. . 1 
landed, (and it were almoſt to be - 
wiſhed they had) their reception " Fe 
would have been ſuch, as would of 01 
not only have added to their diſ. 8 Ta 
grace, but would have afforded Bag 


them ſome more eſſential matter to 
crown the hiſtory of their cam- 


the palgn. | 1 

le for It was denied, that the retreat 
We an oF the Britiſh fleet, under Sir 
whole Charles Hardy, up the channel, 
Bout ould with any propriety be conſi- 
ed dered as a flight. The whole con- 


uct of that admiral, demanded 
no leſs the admiration than the ap- 
plauſe of his country. To decline 
n engagement, when he expected 
> reinforcement, and when the 
enemy were ſo vaſtly ſuperior in 
number, was the effect of pru- 
ence, and eminent profeſſional 
ſkill; to have accepted a chal- 
lenge, would have been the mad- 
neſs of valour. It was not, how- 


5 ver, in any degree a flight; he 
—— >ndeavoured, by ſeveral judicious 


motions, to have drawn the enemy 
up the channel, where, from its 
arrowneſs, and other circum- 
ſtances, our fleet might have en- 
gaged them with leſs Aaadrantage, 
and they might have been ſubject- 
d to much danger. The enemy 
lid not chuſe to venture far up the 
hannel; but the deſign was the 
eſult of prudence and ſuperior 
udgment. It was indeed true, 
hat if the commander could then 
ave poſſibly known the internal 
ate and ill condition of the ene- 


oe 1 ny's fleet, he would have eagerly 
len; echte an beg inſtead of 
Ges voiding it; but as the knowledge 
L - as unattainable, he could not 
> — profit of the occaſion. 0 

4 It was invidious, they ſaid, on 


he other ſide, to endeavour to de- 
rive miniſters and commanders of 
heir due merits, in the protection 


illions 
they 


* df our trade, and in 1 all 
* i be deſigns of the enemy, by aſcrib- 
wif: ng ſolely to providence, theſe hap- 


dy and important circumſtances, 
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them 
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It would be more ingenuous to 
acknowledge, that it required great 
ſagacity, and no common abili- 
ties, with no more than from thir- 
ty-ſeven to forty ſhips of the line, 
to amuſe, fix the attention, and 
keep in continual motion for ſo 
long a time, without their being 
able to gain any advantage, the 
vaſtly ſuperior fleets of the enemy, 
which counted no leſs than ſixty- 
fix ſhips of the ſame rank and cha- 
rater. This judicious conduct 
produced the moſt ſalutary effects. 
55 immenſe — armament was 
ept together during the campaign, 
and its eforts directed to pt. oe 
where they could be of no avail ; 
had this vaſt force been 
employed upon ſeparate ſervices, 
and directed to ſpecific operations 
in the weſtern world, or, perhaps, 
other parts, beſides the deſtruction 
of our commerce, which muſt 
have been inevitable, we ſhould 
probably, by this time, have been 
diſrobed of ſome of our moſt valu- 
able poſſeſſions. 

The miniſter acknowledged, that 
it would have been a matter of no 
ſmall moment, to have prevented 
the junction of the French and 
Spaniſh fleets; he likewiſe ac- 
knowledged, that we were much 
more forward in point of naval 
E than France; but he 

ad every reaſon to believe, that it 
was not in bur power to prevent the 
junction. The meaſure was in 
contemplation; and had the French 
continued in port, until they were 
in real condition for ſervice, the 
junction would have been moſt aſ- 
ſuredly prevented; but they per- 
ceiving our intention, rather choſe 
to ſlip out of Breſt, as they were, 
while we were ſtill preparing, than 
to wait for proper equipment at 
UD che 
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the riſque of an encounter, If it 
was aſked, why we were more nice 

with reſpe& to preparation than 

France, the anſwer was obvious; 

we had another enemy to attend to; 
the naval force of Spain was in full 

equipment; our all depended on 

our fleet; we were therefore of ne- 

ceſſity cautious. 

With reſpect to Plymouth, the 
charge was partly denied, its force 
weakened, by alledging the con- 
viction of government that no de- 
barkation was there intended by 
the enemy, and the attention was 
called off from the paſt to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of that place, by ſtating 
the effectual meaſures which had 
been fince taken for its ſecurity. 

As to Ireland, the miniſter ob- 


ſerved, that if it was diſtreſſed, 


and he heard it was, it was cer- 
tainly entitled to relief. England 
would undoubtedly grant herevery 
thing that could be given without 
injuring herſelf, and Ireland could 
not, with juſtice, aſk more. Ire- 
land could bear no reſentment to 
the preſent adminiſtration, for ſhe 
had received more favours and na- 
tional benefits from them, than 
from 'any other during the forty 
preceding years. Her complaints 
were not directed againſt the pre- 
ſent ſervants cf the crown ; they 
were laid againſt the conſtitution of 
this country ; for the great ſource 
of their complaints lay in thoſe 
laws, which were paſt during the 

reign of Charles the ſecond and 
William the third, impoſing re- 
ſtraints upon their trade. He 
did not believe in their diſtreſs; 
and as he did not know the evil, he 
was notable to point out a ſpecific 
remedy. But whenever her grie- 
vances appeared, he was well dif- 
poſed to redreſs them. Ireland, 

I 


ſo far as his voice went, ſhould 
have what was reaſonable ; and he 
was ſo well convinced that ſhe 
would be ſatisfied, that he did not 
entertain the ſmalleſt apprehenſion 
on that ſubject. 

He concluded, upon the whole, 
that our ſituation was not by any 
means ſo lamentable as it had been 
deſcribed ; that it was much more 
ſecure and reſpectable at preſent, 
than it had been at the ſame ſeaſon 
of the preceding year; our fleet 
was much ſtronger, and likely to 
be ſoon conſiderably augmented ; 
though he would not encourage tog 
ſanguine expectations, he enter. 
tained ſtrong hopes that the en- 
ſuing ſpring would open a bril. 
liant campaign; and inſtead of 
thoſe ſuppoied ſymptoms of dan- 
ger, which were ſaid to keep man- 
kind at a diſtance, we ſhewed ſuch 
a fulneſs of ſtrength, and growing 
vigour cf preparation, that no 
power in Europe could heſitate, on 
that account, at making a common 
cauſe with us. 

He obſerved, with regard to the 
propoſed amendment, that the lan- 
guage it contained was ſtrictly par- 
liamentary. It was the duty, as 
well as the right of parliament, to 
cauſe the removal of evil miniſters; 
but juſtice required, that proof 
ſhould firſt be made of their deln 
quency. To remove the ſervants 
of the crown, without aſſigning 
any cauſe for it ; or attributing to 
them, without evidence or tral, 
thoſe errors or crimes, which on 
trial would not be found imputa- 
ble to them, would be equally un- 
juſt and unprecedented. There- 
tore, though he admitted, to the 
fulleſt extent, the right of that 
houſe to addreſs the throne for'a 
removal of miniſters ; yet, as there 
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was nothing ſpecifically charged 
againſt them in the amendment, 
he muſt certainly oppoſe it on prin- 
ciple ; much leſs could it be 75 
poſed that he would agree to the 
implied cenſure upon himſelf, 
which was included in the general 
requiſition for new counſels and 
new counſellors. 

One of the ableſt advocates on 
the ſame ſide obſerved, that the 
addreſs was totally unexceptiona- 
ble in all its parts; that it went 
no farther in its tendency than to 
carry up to the throne, thoſe ex- 
preſſions of duty and affection, 
which had ever been the lan- 
guage of parliament, in their an- 
twer to the ſpeech of the ſove— 
reign. There was not a word in 
the addreſs, which could imply 
that parliament pledged itſelf to 
the ſupport of any particular mez- 
ſure, or to oppoſe or protect any 
particular deſcription of men. 
Along with the uſual terms of 
reſpect it contained nothing more, 
than a general profeſſion of union, 
on the common principle of ſelf. 
defence. 

On the other hand, the amend- 
ment, according to the explana- 
tions which had been given in its 
ſupport, implied a requiſition, 
not only that his majeſty would 
diſmiſs all his counſellors, whe- 
ther guilty or guiltleſs, old or 
new; but that he would go ftill 
farther, and adopt an entirely 
new ſyſtem of government. On 
this he obſerved, that the conſti- 
tution had placed the executive 
power of this government in the 
ſovereign, the official functions 
of which are performed by per- 
ſons of his appointment, each of 


whom is perſonally reſponſible for 
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his conduct in office, It was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, he ſaid, for 
preſerving the due equilibrium 
preſcribed by the conſtitution, 
that the prince ſhould have free 
liberty to appoint thoſe perſons 
to the various executive offices, 
who appeared to him the moſt 
proper to fill them ; otherwiſe the 
government would degenerate into 
an ariſtocracy, and aſſume the 
work vices, without the virtues, 
of a republic, If the prince were 
debarred of ſuch a choice, either 
the nobles would acquire a moſt 
dangerous afcendancy over the 
crown, or the commons, encir- 
cling the throne, like a ſpider's 
web, with a miniſtry of their 
own chooſing, would throw every 
thing into anarchy and confu- 
ſion, and reduce us to the worlt 
and moſt deſpicable ſtate of go- 
vernment. , 

Neither the courſe of reaſon- 
ing, the arguments, or the aſſer- 
tions of the :ainifter, were ſuffi- 
cient to afford any ſatisfaction to 
the other fide, They obſerved, 
that with his uſual ingenuity, he 
had converted the heavieſt charges 
againſt his conduct, into the 
means of actual defence. The 
criminal neglect and fatal decline 
of the navy under his adminiſtra- 
tion, illuſtrated and proved by 
its acknowledged inferiority, and 
late indelible diſgrace, afforded a 
charge of ſo alarming and capital 
a nature, that it ſeemed to lay him 
under an indiſpenſible neceſſity of 
ſnewing, either, that it had not 
declined, or that the grants af- 
forded by parliament were not ad- 
equate to its ſupport. But with 
out the ſmalleit trouble of that 
ſort, the miniſter applies that 
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32 
very inferiority, which conſtitutes 
his moſt deadly crime, to the juſ- 
tification of its ſhameful conſe- 
quence, the ſcandalous flight of 
the Britiſh fleet; and tells us with 
the greateſt unconcern, that it 
would have been madneſs not to 
run away. 

The noble lord, they ſaid, was 
not leſs ingenious in the excul- 
pation of other parts of his con- 
duct. Adminiſtration were en- 
tirely guiltleſs of all thoſe ruinous 
conſequences, which can only be 
generated, by a long conjunction 
of evil government and political 
folly. The common union and 
revolt of thirteen colonies, who 
never agreed in any thing elſe, 
with the loſs of America, he ac- 
counts for in one ſhort ſentence, 
by charging it to tne rebellious 
diſpoſition of a people, who had 
ever been eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for their loyalty. If we are 
abandoned, in a manner unex- 
ampled in hiſtory, t this perilous 
moment, without the aſſiſtance or 
hope of a ſingle ally, the miniſter 
comforts us with the affurance 
that it 1s no fault of his, but pro- 
ceeds merely from the blind folly, 
or ſtrange ingratitude of other 
powers. The loſs of our Wett- 
India iſlands, is by no means to 
be charged to the indolence or 
neglect of ava but to the 
activity and impudence of D'Eſ- 
taing, who unexpeftedly took 
them from us. And if Ireland 
was flipping out of our hands, 
by a repetition of the ſame mea- 
fures and conduct which loſt A- 
merica, ſtill our immaculate mi- 
niſters were totally free from 
blame; for it was eaſily ſhewn b 
this new logic, that the Irith 
themſelves were the cauſes of 
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their own grievances and diſtur- 
bances. Such, they ſaid, was 
the mode of reaſoning, with 
which miniſters and their advo. 
cates, in the preſent day, dared 
to inſult the underſtanding of 
parliament. 

But they demand proofs of 
their incapacity and miſconduct. 
Could any proofs upon earth ex. 
ceed or equal, a bare recital of 
their acts, and of the conſequen. 
ces which they produced ? Is nat 
the unexampled ruin, which, 
within a few years, their govern- 
ment has brought upon a coun- 
try, ſo great, ſo glorious, and 
ſo flouriſhing as this was, at the 
commencement of the preſent 
reign, the moſt concluſive poſſible 
evidence, either, of the moſt 
wretched incapacity, or of wilful 
deſign and treachery. But if e- 
very other proof of ig norance and 
incapacity, and of the neceſſity 
of demanding from the throne 
the removal of the preſent miniſ- 
ters and chunſellors, were want- 
ing, the noble lord himſelf had 
juſt ſupplied the ftrongeſt that 
could be given; and what, in- 
deed, might well ſuperſede all 
other evidence. For, after the 
long notice he had received from 
that houſe, the repeated warn- 
ings given him by the oppoſition, 
and the very alarming motives, 


which every day grew more ur- 


gent, for his making a full and 
immedlate enquiry into the affairs, 
ſtate, and condition of Ireland, 
and duly weighing and conſider- 
ing the means, for affording a 
proper and adequate relief to her 
wants, and providing a remedy 
for her diſorders, he had now 
candidly, but inadvertently con- 
teſſed, that he was equally 1gno- 
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rant of the wants, the diſorder, 
and the cure. Could the moſt 
inveterate enemy, ſaid they, have 
urged a better or ſtronger reaſon 
for the diſmiſſion of a miniſter, 
than was included in that confeſ- 
fon 2 Could any other evidence, 
be ſo unexceptionable, or efta- 
hliſh ſo full a conviction ? Or, 
after ſuch a confeſſion, was it 
poſlible for that houſe to heſitate 
2 moment in voting for the re- 
moval of ſuch a miniſter ? 

After very long debates, in 
which an infinite quantity and 
variety of public matter was can- 
raſſed, the queſtion being put, 
at a late hour, the propoſed a- 
mendment was rejected upon a 
diviſion, by a majority of 233, 
to 134. 

Ihe addreſs was moved for in 
the Houſe of Lords by the Earl 
of Cheſterſield, and ſeconded by 
Lord Grantham, late ambaſſador 
at the court of Madrid. The 
amendment was moved for, and 
ſupported with great ability, by 
the Marquis of Rockingham ; 
who, in a long ſpeech, took a 
comprehenſive view of the gene- 
ral policy of the preſent reign, as 
well as of the particular circum- 
ſtances and public tranſactions of 
the current year, The debate 
was ſupported, on that ſide, by 
the Dukes of Richmond and 
Grafton, the Earls of Shelburne, 
Coventry, and Effingham, with 
the Lords Camden, and Lyttel- 
ton. On the other fide, the two 
great law lords in office, the two 
new ſecretaries of ſtate, the noble 
carl juſt placed at the head of the 


board of trade, and the marine 


miniſter, bore the weight of the 
conteſt, 


It will be eafily ſeen from a 
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view of the ons that no 
advantage could be gained on ei- 
ther ſide, from any defect of ad- 
dreſs or ability on the oppoſite, 
The debates were accordingly ex- 
ceedingly intereſting, embraced 
a variety of ſubjects of the great- 
eſt importance, and were carried 
on, without languor, through a 
length of time. very unuſual in 
that houſe. Among other mat- 
ters, the affairs of Ireland were 
much agitated ; and much un- 
qualified cenſure paſt upon that 
criminal negleR, as it was called, 
to which their preſent dangerous 
ſituation was attributed. But no 
part of our recent public conduct, 
underwent a more critical inveſ- 
tigation, or was more ſeverely 
condemned, than what related to 
the diſpoſition and government of 
the army within the kingdom, 
and to the means of defence a- 
dopted, or ſuppoſed to be neg- 
lected, during the ſummer. On 
this ground, the charges were ſo 
numerous, ſo directly applied, 
and ſupported with ſuch ability 
and knowledge of the ſubject, 
particularly by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, that the noble lord at the 
head of that department, not- 
withſtanding his habitual coolneſs 
and command of temper, could 
not but feel ſome embarraſment ; 
and indeed it would have requir- 
ed ſuch habits cf argument, and 
ſuch a portion of eloquence, as 
are not often acquired by, nor 
frequently the lot of military 
men, to 4. ſucceſsfully reſiſted 
their effe&, .and entirely effaced 
the impreſſion which they made, 
As the charge of an undue 
ſyſtem of government, and the 
ſtrictures upon the general policy 
of the preſent reign, were prin- 
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cipally made in that houſe, the 
matters ariſing from thoſe ſub- 
jects, were, of courſe, more par- 
ticularly canvaſſed there; and 
brought out much ſeverity and 
bitterneſs of reply. The lords in 
adminiſtration, beſides an abſo- 
lute contradiction cr denial of 
every thing advanced on that 
ground, expreſſed the utmoſt aſ- 


toniſhment, at the new and ex- 


traordinary language now held. 


They ſaid, that the propoſed 


amendment, along with the com- 
ments and explanations by which 
it was attended, were replete with 
invective, and in reality a kind 
of libel upon government. That 
nothing could be more fallacious 
or invidious, than the contraſt 
drawn, and the manner in which 
1t was applicd, between the de- 
gree of power, proſperity, and 
pre-eminence, attributed to the 


nation at che time of his majeſ- 


ty's acceſũon, and the misfortune 
or danger of the preſent period. 
It muſt indeed, they Kid, be 
acknowledged, however it might 
be regretted, that too many of 
the unfortunate facts ſtated on the 
other fide, were too well eſta- 
bliſhed to De controverted; but 
the deduction drawn from theſe 
premiſes, that our public misfor- 
tunes were imputable to the pre- 
ſent miniſters, did not by any 
means follow. It would have 
been more ingenuous to have at- 
tributed theſe misfortunes, in a 
very great depree, to our internal 
diviſions, and to that incautious 
and violent language, which was 
too frequently held in parliament. 
But if they were imputable to 
the preſent adminiſtration, they 
were equally ſo to every other 


during the preſent reign. Dead 


and living miniſters, thoſe noy 


in oppoſition, as well as thoſe in 
office, muſt all bear an equal 
ſhare of the blame. There wa 
ſcarcely a lord, on the ſame fide 
with the noble marquis who moy. 
ed the amendment, who had not 
been a member of one adminiſtra. 
tion or other within that period. 
They had all a ſhare in thoſe 
public meaſures, and in the ſup. 
port of that ſyſtem, as it is affect. 
ed to be called, which they noy 
ſo bitterly inveigh againſt. Even 
the forbidden — of America, 
which is execrated as the ſource 
of all our evils and calamities, 
has been indifferently trodden by 
every adminiftration fince the 
year 1763. 

The preſent miniſters had nei 
ther paſſed or repealed the ſtamp 
act. They had not laid on thoſe 
American duties, by which the 
ſeeds of the preſent rebellion were 
firſt ſowed. And, whatever the 
meaſures were, good or bad, wiſe 
or unwiſe, which they purſued, 
they only followed up the line, 
which had already been chalked 
out for them by their - prederel- 
ſors. Why then, this ſudden and 
violent cry, “ of new counſel: 
and new counſellors ?*? Or what 
was meant by new counſels ? It 
was evident from the ſpeech be- 
fore them, that the obje& of the 
preſent ſyſtem of government, was 
to purſue the war with vigour and 
effect: would the noble marquis 
and his friends have that ſyſtem 
changed? Did they wiſh to have 
it carried -on with the reverſe of 
vigour ? Would they recommend 
to have it followed with weaknels, 
and conducted without ſpirit ? 
If not, what was the intent or 


Purpoſe of new counſels ?. 
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To this it was anſwered, that 
ſuppoſing the facts to be fairly 
tated, (which was not, how- 
ever, in any degree the caſe) it 
was a new and extraordinary mode 
of defence, to bring the errors, 
vices, or crimes of former miniſ- 
ters, whether dead or living, in 
exculpation of the erroneous con- 
du, and deſtructive meaſures of 
the preſent. It muſt afford much 
ſatisfaction to the public, and be 
a matter of great comfort in their 

reſent diſtreſſes, to be inform- 
ed, that their miniſters had only 
obſtinately perſevered, in deſpite 
of reaſon, warning, and ex- 

erience, in following up to 
the final extremity of ruin, to 
foreign and domeſtic war, and 
to the difſevering of the empire, 
certain meaſures of abſurdity and 
evil, which had been either 
dreamed of in theory, or attempt- 
ed in practice, by ſome of their 
predeceſſors, Tt was, indeed, ra- 
ther unlucky, that it was only in 
ſuch inſtances, that they ever at- 
tempted to profit by example, 
Upon other occaſions, the maxims 
and conduct of their predeceſſors 
went for nothing, When it ſuit- 
ed their own views, or the pur- 
poſes of the arbitrary ſyſtem un- 
der which they ated, they not 
only readily over-ſtepped all an- 
tient and eſtabliſhed rules of go- 
vernment, but they could with 
as much eaſe, make long ſtrides 
beyond the limits of the conſtitu- 
tion itſelf, But they wholly de- 
nied the univerſality of the charge 
on all the miniſters of this reign. 
Some of them had no ſhare in 
thoſe meaſures, except in cor- 
recting the ill conſequences of 
them; and none but the preſent 
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miniſters perſevered in direct op- 
poſition to all experience. 

The late reſignations and ap- 
pointments afforded an opportunity 
to the oppoſition for much animad- 
verſion and ſome ſatire. They 
attributed the reſignation of the 
lord preſident of the council, to 
his diſdain of continuing any 
longer in office with men, who 
he Hoa totally incapable of con 
ducing the public buſineſs, and 
of acting up to any fixed rule or 
principle of conduct. The re- 
cent bringing in of a noble lord, 
to a ſhort epiſtle of whoſe writing 
when formerly in office, they di- 
rectly charged the loſs of Ame- 
rica, was ſeverely cenſured in 
both houſes, as a meaſure which 
tended to render all reconcilia- 
tion with the colonies ſtill more 
deſperate, 

But the ſpirit of that ſyſtem, 
they ſaid, which had fo long go- 
verned, and fo long diſgraced our 
public counſels, was peculiarly 
operative in the buſineſs of ap- 
pointments. When the meaſures, 
which eventually led to the loſs 
of America, were firſt planned 
under that fatal ſyſtem, it had 
been thought proper to create a 
new office, 3 the title of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the colonies, 
in order to give a ſuppoſed de 
gree of weight, and the greater 
eclat, to the intended proceed- 
ings. And now, in the fulneſs 
of the ſame ſpirit, and according 
to the true wiſdom of that ſyſtem, 
when we have no colonies to take 
care of, and that America no 
longer forms a part of the Britiſh 
empire, it is thought neceſſary to 
create or renew another high and 
expenſive office, by adding, to 
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the ſecretary of ſtate for that de- 
partment, a firſt lord of trade and 
plantations. 

The defection of a young no- 
bleman, who then poſſeſſed, and 
had for ſome years held, a ſine- 
cure oſſice of conſiderable emolu- 
ment and diſtinction, and who 
had conſtantly been one of the 
warmeſt, and moſt able advocates 
of adminiſtration in that houſe, 
was not more a matter of obſer. 
vation or ſurprize, than the ex- 
ceeding ſeverity of cenſure, and 
bitterneſs of language, which 
marked his expoſure and condem- 
nation of their conduct and mea- 
ſures, Such a deſertion, at ſuch 
a period, and ſo untoward a di- 
rection of abilities, of no ordi- 
nary form, might well have been 
conſidered as ominous to admi- 
niſtration, if the ſudden death 
of this nobleman, which happen- 
ed almoſt immediately after, had 
not put an end to all expectation 
and apprehenſion in that reſpect. 

The queſtion being at length 
put, at half after one o'clock in 
the morning, the amendment was 
rejected, upon a diviſion, by a 
majority of juſt two to one; the 
numbers being 82 to 41. The 
addreſs was then carried without 
a diviſion, 

The debate of this day in the 
Houſe of Commons, was diſtin- 
guiſhed by a circumſtance, at that 
time, rather unuſual in parlia- 


proper by 


ment. The repreſentation of 
ſomething in the news- papers, 
which had fallen from Mr 
Charles Fox in his ſpeech, and 
which was pailed over at the time 
without any particular notice, af. 
fording ſome diſſatisfaction to Mr, 
Adam, another member, he 
thought it neceſſary to require of 
the former gentleman, a public 
diſavowal and contradiction of it, 
through the ſame vehicles of in. 
telligence in which it had ap. 
peared, This requiſition or de- 
mand, . deemed highly im. 

r. Fox, he a folutety 
refuſed a conceſſion, which he 
thought it would be inconſiſtent 
with his charaQter to make, The 
conſequence was, a meſſage from 
Mr. Adam, and a duel with piſ- 
tols in Hyde Park, in which 
Mr. Fox was wounded. The 
novelty of the affair would, in 
any caſe, have excited much cu- 
riofity; and this was not onl 
greatly increaſed, but blended 
with ſcarcely a leſs degree of anx- 
iety, through the intereſt which 


the public took in the life of that 


gentleman. At the ſame time, 
that the affair being generally at- 
tributed, rather to the animoſity 
or views of party, than to the 
oſtenſible motives, ſo it contri- 


buted not a little, to ſpread and 


inflame that ſpirit without doors, 
from which it was ſuppoſed to 


have originated within.“ 


* For the particulars of this due}, fee the chronicle part of our laſt volume, 


page 235. 
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vote of cenſure againſt miniſters, relative to their condu# wwith reſpect to 


Ireland, mowed by the Earl of Shelburne. Debates on the queſtion. 
Part taken by the late lord preſident of the council, Motion rejected 
upon a diviſion. Similar motion in the Houſe of Commons by the Earl 
of Upper Offory. Defence of adminiſtration. Animadverfion. Mo- 
tion rejected upon a diviſion. Motion by the Duke of Richmond, for an 
economical reform of the civil lift eftabliſhment, Motion, after con- 
Minifter opens his propoſi- 
tions, in the Houſe of Commons, for affording relief to Ireland. Agreed 
to without oppoſition. Two bills accordingly brought in, and paſſed 
before the receſs. Third bill to lie open till after the holidays. Earl 
of Shelburne's motion relative to the extraordinaries of the army ; and 
introdufory to a farther reform in the public expenditure. Motion re- 


S the affairs of Ireland held a 
principal place in point of 
importance, ſo they took the lead 
in the buſineſs of the preſent ſeſ- 
Dee. 14. ſion. The ſubject was 

74 firſt brought forward in 
the Houſe of Lo. where the 
Earl of Shelburne prefaced an in- 
tended and avowed vote of cen- 
ſure on miniſters, by ſhewing 
from the journals, that their ad- 
dreſs, which had been moved for 
by a noble marquis, and unani- 
mouſly paſſed on the 11th of May 
laſt, had ſtrongly recommended 
to his majeſty's moſt ſerious con- 
ſideration, the diſtreſſed and im- 
poveriſhed ſtate of that loyal and 
well-deſerving people; at the 
ſame time requiring, that ſuch 
documents, relative to the trade 
and manufactures of Great Bri- 
tn and Ireland might be laid be- 
6 


ſected on a diviſien. - Notice given of a ſecond intended motion, and the 
lords ſummoned fer the 8th of February. Letters Fg thanks 2 the 
city of London to the Duke of Richmond and to the Earl of $ 

or their attempts 10 introduce a reform in the public expenditure ; and 
ſimilar letters ſent to his royal highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, and to 
all the other lords <vho ſupported the two late motions. 
gives notice of his plan of public reform and economy, which he propoſes 
bringing forward after the receſs. 


elburne, 


Mr. Burke 


fore them, as would enable the 
national wiſdom to purſue effec 
tual meaſures for the common in- 
tereſt of both kingdoms ; and 
likewiſe, that the anſwer, re. 
turned from the throne on the 
following day, was entirely con- 
ſonant to the ideas and requiſition 
held out in the addreſs. 

He then referred to the addreſs 
which he had himſelf moved for, 
and which had been rejected by 
a great majority on the ſecond of 
the following June, which re. 
ſtated the neceſſity of giving 
ſpeedy and effectual relief to Ire- 
land, and offered the full co- 
operation of that houſe for the 
purpoſe ; at the ſame time recom. 
mending, that if the royal prero- 
gative, as veſted in the throne by 
the conſtitution, was not adequate 
to the adminiſtering of the relief 

| wanted, 
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wanted, that his majeſty would 
be pleaſed to continue the parlia- 
ment of this kingdom fitting, and 
give orders forthwith, for calling 
the parliament of Ireland, in or- 
der that their juſt complaints 
might be fully conſidered, and 
remedied without delay. 

He obſerved, with reſpe& to 
the firſt- mentioned addreſs, that 
it contained, in its original ſtate, 
as framed by the noble marquis, 
an implied and juſt cenſure on 
miniſters, for their ſo long and ſo 
ſhamefully neglecting the imme- 
diate concerns of our ſiſter iſland, 
and in ſo doing, endangering the 
union, aud ſacrificing the proſpe- 
rity of both kingdoms. That 
the noble earl, then at the head 
of his majeſty's counſels, propoſ- 
ed an amendment, by which the 
cenſure was omitted, and the ad- 
dreſs reduced to its preſent form. 
That, although the amendment did 
not meet the ideas of many lords on 
that ſide of the houſe, any more than 
his own, yet they agreed to ac- 
cept of it, leſt their rigid adhe- 
rence to the original terms of the 
addreſs, ſhould produce the abſo- 
Jute rejection of the whole. They 
beheld a people already driven to 
the verge of deſpair, and they 
could not look forward, without 
the greateſt apprehenſion, to the 
fatal conſequences which were to 
be expected, from the rejection, 
by a majority in that houſe, of 
any propoſal, which, at ſo criti- 
cal a. period, carried even the ap- 
pearance of being in their favour. 

That the noble framer of the 
addreſs, with ſeveral other lords 
on that ſide, in conſenting to the 
modification, which extracted the 
ſing againſt miniſters, did it ex- 
preſsly on the condition, that its 
great object, the obtaining of ef- 
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fectual and immediate relief fo 
Ireland, was to be fixed and in 
violable. He then obſerved, that 
a ſimilar addreſs had on the ſame 
day been paſſed by the Houſe of 
Commons; ſo that theſe two ad- 
dreſſes, with the anſwers from the 
throne to both, held out the full 
concurrence of every part of the 
legiſlature in granting the propoſ. 
ed relief. 

Thus, he ſaid, a new zra was 
commenced in the affairs of Ire. 
land, This furniſhed a ground 
of hope, and even of certainty to 
that kingdom, But what muſt her 
indignation and reſentment be, 
when ſhe diſcovered that her hopes 
were totally unfounded ; and that 
no reliance could be placed on 
any ſanction, however ſolemn or 
ſacred, held out by the Britiſh 
legiſlature? Three weeks had 
elapſed, without a fingle ſtep be- 
ing taken, or a fingle meaſure 
adopted, which could tend to the 
propoſed bulineſs. That, in or- 
der, if poſlible, to prevent the 
fatal 1 inevitable effects of ſuch 
a conduct, he had himſelf, on the 
2d of June, moved for that ſe- 
cond addreſs which had been juſt 
read. The minifters ſet their 
faces directly againſt the remedy, 
which their own faults had ren- 
dered neceſſary, The lateneſs of 
that ſeaſon, the waſte of which 
conſtituted no ſmall part of their 
crime, was the oſtenſible argu- 
ment which unhappily prevailed 
in that houſe to the rejection of 
his motion; and thus the fate ot 
Ireland was, by a Britiſh miniſtry 
and parliament, committed to 
fortune, chance, or accident. 

The ſituation and circumſtances 
of that country were at the time 
ſingular. She had long maintain- 
ed, for internal defence and 5 
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curity, a great military force, at 
an expence which exceeded her 
ability. Of this, contrary to 
royal faith and rages Ys ſhe had 
been ſtripped, for the ſupport of 
the American war; a conteſt in 
which ſhe had no other national 
concern, than a well founded cauſe 
of apprehenfion, that the princi- 
ſe from which it had generated, 
would, in the next inſtance, be 
applied to the ſubverſion of her 
own conſtitution. Strug 11. as 
ſhe had been before, under long 
continued oppreſſion, this addi- 
tional misfortune was deciſive. For 
to crown the climax, in this ſtate 
of weakneſs, ſhe was known to be 
the marked object of hoſtile in- 
vaſion from our powerful and in- 
reierate enemies. 

Still, however, ſhe thought that 
the wiſdom and juſtice of a Bri- 
tiſn parliament, would afford full 
redreſs to her domeſtic evils; and 
that, deprived as ſhe was of her 
internal ſtrength, in the ſupport 
of our quarrel, the power of this 
country would be her ſure protec- 
tion againſt the deſigns of the ene- 
my. But the time was now ar- 
rived, which was to ſhew her 
hopes to be equally deluſive in 
both reſpects. After appearances, 
which ſeemed only intended as a 
mockery of her diſtreſs, every pro- 
ſpect of relief was finally cloſed 
by the riſing of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, as to 
the point of defence, the. mini- 
ters told them plainly they muſt 
take care of themſelves; they 
would ſpare them ſome arms; but 
a5 to protection, they acknowledg- 
ed openly, and pleaded, inability. 

Thus expoſed, defenceleſs, and 
abandoned, Ireland was reduced to 
the ſimple alternative, of either 
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periſhing, or of finding the means 
of preſervation within herſelf. 
Through the public ſpirit, and 
gallantry of her ſons, ſhe was hap- 
pily ſaved. With a peculiar mag- 
nanimity, the moſt divided people 
in the univerſe, inſtantly forgot 
all their differences, and united 
as one man to ward off the im- 
pending deſtruction of their coun- 
try. The miracle in this in- 
ſtance, could only be equalled by 
that which miniſters had already 
produced, in the union of the 
thirteen American colonies. Above 
forty thouſand men were already 
arrayed, officered, and formed 
into regular bodies. This, al- 
ready formidable, and daily in- 
crealing force, was not compoſed 
of mercenaries who had no intereſt 
in the cauſe for which they arm. 
ed; it was compoſed of the no 
bility, gentry, merchants, reſpect- 
able citizens, and ſubſtantial far. 
mers; men who had cach a ſtake 
to loſe; and who were willing 
and able to devote their time, and 
a part of their property, to the 
defence of the whole. 

By this union, and exertion of 
native ſtrength and ſpirit, all ideas 
of invaſion were effeQtually eraſed , 
from the deſigns of the enemy. 
But the Iriſh became ſenſible at 
the ſame time, of the reſpect due 
to that internal force, which, un 
til it was called forth through the 
weakneſs of government, they 
were unconſcious of poſſeſſing. The 
means were in their hands; and 
they ſeized the occaſion with that 
ſpirit and wiſdom, which ſhewed 
they were worthy of whatever ad- 
vantages it was capable of afford- 
in 


Jn theſe circumſtances, Ireland 
only ated the part, which every 
thinking 
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thinking man muſt have foreſcen, 
The government had been abdi- 
cated, and the people reſumed the 
wers veſted in it; a meaſure in 
which they were juſtified, by 
every principle of the conſtitu- 
tion, and every motive of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, But being now in fall 
poſleſſion, they wiſely and firmly 
determined, that in again dele- 
gating this inherent power, they 
would have it ſo regulated, and 
placed upon ſo ſound and liberal 
a bafis, as would effectually pre- 
vent a repetition of thoſe oppreſ- 
fions which they had ſo long ex- 
rienced. 

Their parliament, uſually at the 
devotion of the court, found itſelf, 
for once, obliged to conform to the 
univerſal ſentiments of the peo- 


ple. The late addreſs to the 


throne from both Houſes of the 


Iriſh parliament declares, that no- 
thing leſs than a free trade, could 
ſave that country from certain 
ruin. This was the united voice 
of that kingdom, and conveyed 
through its proper conſtitutional 
organs ; there was but one dif. 
ſenting voice in both Houſes. 
All orders and degrees of men, 
church of England Proteſtants, 
and Roman Catholics; Diſſenters, 
and ſectaries of all denomina- 
tions; Whigs and Tories; place- 
men, penſioners, and country 
gentlemen ; Engliſhmen by birth, 
all join in one voice, and concur 
in one opinion, for a free trade, 
But however guarded, and tem- 
perate the language held by the 
Irith parliament upon that ſub- 
ject may be in their addreſs, the 
public at large, in that country, 
were by no means diſpoſed to con- 
ſider the freedom of trade as a 


matter of favour or affection; on 


the contrary, their eyes wer 
now Suid in ſuch a manner, 
that they viewed it as a natural, 
inherent, inalienable right; and 
as it is natural to men, to fly from 
any extreme to its oppoſite, they 
do not by any means ſtop there; 
they not only call in queſtion, but 
they abſolutely deny, the right of 
the Britiſh parliament to bind 
that country in any caſe what. 
ever; and upon that principle, 
have actually freighted a ve! 
with woollen goods for a foreign 
market, in order, that upon the 
ſtoppage, or refuſal of clearance 
by the cuſtom houſe, the queſtion 
might be brought to an iſſue in the 
common courts of law, 

It was obvious, that at the time 
the noble marquis moved the firſt 
addreſs, very moderate concefſions 
would have afforded a fall grati. 
fication to Ireland ; that ſhe would 
have thankfully. received them, 
both as a proof cf preſent afec- 
tion, and as an earneſt of further 
favour, when a more auſpicious 
ſeaſon ſhould preſent a happier op- 
portunity ; and all who know the 
character of that country would 
acknowledge, that with ſuch a 
proof of our kindneſs and good 
diſpoſition, ſhe would have dif- 
dained to preſs us, during the 
time of our troubles and difficul- 
ties, for any thing more, than 
what her own neceſſities rendered 
indiſpenſibly and immediately ne- 
ceſſary. 

On the other hand it was equal. 
ly evident, that through the ob- 
ſtinacy of miniſters, no leſs than 
their incapacity, and the con- 
tempt with which they rejected 
the advice of parliament, tie 
happy ſeaſon of conciliation and 
gratitude, was now inet 
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o; that whatever this country 
ow granted, (and much it muſt 
would be conſidered as a 
ht, and not as a favour; and 
nat it became difficult to ſay, as 
was alarming to conſider, What 
night yet afford contentment to 
nat kingdom. That, to ſum up 
de whole, miniſters had firſt ſa- 
{iced the dignity, and hazard- 
4 the dominion of the crown, by 
eigning the ſword, and relin- 
aiming the government of that 
:ingdom 3 and that now, they 
ave reduced parliament to the 
aclancholy dilemma, either of 


ſubmitting to whatever terms Ire- 
hund might chuſe to dictate, or to 
the loſs of that country, as well 
as of America. 


He then moved a reſolution to 
he following purport— That it 


3; highly criminal in his majeſty's 


miniſters to have neglected taking 


ele ugl mcaſurcs for the relief of 


the kingdom of Ireland, in con- 
ſcquence of the addreſs of this 
Houſe of the 11th of May, and of 
his majeſty's moſt gracious an- 
ſwer; and to have ſuffered the diſ- 
contents of that country to riſe to 
ſuch a height as evidently to en- 
danger the conſtitutional connec- 
tioa between the two kingdoms, 
and to create new embarraſments 
to the public counſels through di- 
viſion and diffidence, in a moment 
when real unanimity, grounded 
upon mutual confidence and affec- 
tion, is confeſſedly eſſential to the 
preſervation of what is left of the 
pritiſh empire. 

The want of proof to ſubſtan- 
tiate the charges on which the 
cenſure included in the reſolution 
was ſuppoſed to be founded, was 
the ſtrong ground of objection to 
the motion taken on the other 
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fide. They ſaid that the cenſure 
went indiſcriminately to all his 
majeſty's miniſters ; that it took 
in the dead, as well as the living 
thoſe who had retired from public 
buſineſs, as well as thoſe who had 
not been a week in office, That 
it would be an act of the higheſt 
injuſtice, in any caſe, to paſs ſuch 
a cenſure, without the moſt di- 
rect and poſitive evidence. That 
in the preſent inſtance, there was 
not only a total defect of evidence, 
but the motion went to the con- 
demnation of perions who could 
not poſſibly be culpable. 

In fat, what did the charge, 
taken inits utmoſt latitude, amount 
to? To no more than this, that 
parliament had deſired miniſters 
to do ſomething, which ſome of 
their lordſnips were of opinion 
they had not done. In that caſe, 
two queſtions aroſe which muſt be 
neceſſarily diſcuſſed, before any 
determination could be had. Firſt, 
whether miniſters had not execut- 
ed what they had been deſired? 
Or, if they had not, whether 
they were blameable? There was 
not the ſmalleſt proof before 
them, that they had not fully 
complied with the intentions of 
parliament; or if it were granted 
that they had not, there was no- 
thing to ſhew that they could have 
been complied with. Both muſt 
however be proved, before the 
Houſe could, with any colour of 
reaſon or juſtice, proceed to a 
vote on either fide of the queſ- 
tion. | 

The papers on the tables of 
both Houſes, ' they ſaid, would 
fully ſhew, that miniſters had done 
every thing that lay with them; 
and that inſtead of being blame- 
able, they were highly praiſe 
| worthy, 
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worthy, for the deligence which 
they uſed, in procuring every 
kind of poſſible information rela- 
tive to the affairs of Ireland for 
the conſideration of parliament. 
So far they went, and farther they 
could not, nor ſhould not have 
= The means of affording re- 
ief to Ireland lay ſolely with the 
legiſlature, It was a buſineſs of 
too great a magnitude to come 
within the embrace of miniſters. 
Nor was it a matter to be taken 
up Ignhtly, nor carried through 
in a hurry, even by parliament. 
It included fo many arduous queſ- 
tions, relative to the moſt im- 
portant concerns, and commercial 
intereſts of both kingdoms, that 
the moſt mature deliberation, as 
well as the higheſt wiſdom, and 
every degree of information that 
had been obtained, would be found 
neceſlary for its final determina- 
tion. | 

But if any thing more were 
wanting to convince their lord- 
ſhips that the charge was ill found- 
ed, and that the Ling's confiden- 
tial ſervants had not, in the terms 
of the motion, been guilty of cri- 
minal neglect, a very few days 
would bring an additional teſti- 
mony of the unwearied aſſiduity 
of miniſters; as, within that pe- 
riod, the noble miniſter in the 
other Houſe would bring forward 
certain propoſitions for the relief 
of Ireland, being the reſult of that 
information, which, during the 
receſs of parliament, they had 
employed themſelves in obtaining. 
They concluded, that they muſt 
on every ground oppoſe a motion, 
which, if agreed to, could tend 
only to create unneceſlary jea- 
louſies and embarraſments, at a 
time when, all parties agreed, that 


to promote union was the firſt qq 
ject of every man who wiſhed wg 
to his country; and were at th 
ſame time themſelves thoroughh 
convinced, that both the lets 
and ſpirit of the addreſſes of th 
11th of May had been fully com 
plied with. 

The defence drawn from a de 
fect of proof, was laughed at h 
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ing in that country, and the erhaps 
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in this; with the new langue ils wit 
held by the Iriſh parliament, ec cnc 
that merely an echo of the uniWWomen 
verſal voice of the people, e ut hi: 
bliſh a fund of evidence infiniteWÞariian 
ſuperior to any, which the form eglect 
and circumſtances of a court M reache 
law can either require or co meat 
paſs. The Marquis of Rocking eſtary 
ham undertook to ſhew, that . learly 
non-1mportation agreement in f not 
land was far from general, an{powers 
only entered into in ſome pam ho ha 
cular places, at the time of ma f bot! 
ing his motion on the 11th iees, as 
May. But as ſoon as Ireland pe aution 
ceived, that the relief promi des, : 
by every part of the legiflatur "ities : 
was withheld by miniſters, tit e the 
non - importation agreement bn! ur 
came general; and in the fant otion 
manner, the ſpirit of military ao incinę 
ciation, which was before direti fance, 
ſolely to defence againſt a foreign f thi: 
enemy, aſſumed a new form; hat th 
from thence looked forward ienced 
compel that relief which was d-<cord: 
nied ; an idea, which, while goolPzrlian 
will and good intentibns appen Nas ſol 
on our part, had never an e al cor 
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rſt oh. ce in the minds of the people of It was evident that the lords in 
2d wel eland. He inſiſted, that if any adminiſtration wiſhed merely to get 
at Ming reaſonable, however mode- rid of the motion, without being 
oughM:tc, had been done, when he firſt at all diſpoſed to enter deeply into 
letts oved the buſineſs, or if parlia- its ſubject, or to diſcuſs the vari- 
of th ent had been kept fitting, ac- ous queſtions which aroſe from it. 
y com. ording to the propoſition of his The debate on their fide was more 
oble friend, of the 2d of June dry than uſual. This was attri- 
a ea, that neither the aſſociations, buted to their having no plan in 
at by or the non-1mportation agree- readineſs, Their reſerve and back- 
neglel ents, would have ever aſſumed wardneſs continued, notwithſtand- 
y fal heir preſent appearance, nor ever ing the call made upon them, thro? 
amplel xifted in their preſent extent. the marked part taken by Earl 
nd fil He then aſked, whether their Gower, late preſident of the coun- 
Ff IrWWord ſhips, with ſuch ſelf-evident cil, which contained expreſſions 
reigs roofs before them, that it was of a nature unuſually ſtrong, and 
he ge erhaps the only meaſure that could infinitely the ſtronger, as coming 
ſprei rricate their country from the pe- from one ſo lately of their own ca- 
nouns with which ſhe was on every binet, and by no means diſpoſed 
it, anc encompaſſed, could heſitate a to act in o 3 to the court. 
1e um roment, in paſſing the aweful, Even this did not oblige them to 
e, eu hat highly neceſſary cenſure of quit that defenſive plan, in which 
finite erliament, upon thoſe men, whoſe for the preſent they entrenched 
form eglect, or complicated folly and themſelves. 
ourt oWrcachery, had forced the Iriſh in- That noble earl ſaid that he 
r con o meaſures, which, however ne- ſhould vote againſt the moticn ; 
xckingW ciliary and well intended, moſt alchough there did not exiſt a ſingle 
hat M learly amounted to a ſuſpenſion, doubt in his mind, that the cen. 
t in Ire: f not a ſubverſion, of all the ſure it contained was not well 
U, u cwers of legal government; and founded; and that his motive for 
par ho had thus involved the affairs acting ſo directly contrary to his 
f mah f both countries in ſuch difficul- opinion, was founded entirely upon 
1th ies, as were likely, without much the great reſpect with which he re- 
nd pe ution and judgment on both garded the deciſions of that houſe. 
romildWF:ic5, to terminate in all the cala- The men who were the object of 
Natur Wn itics and dangers of civil war? public cenſure, had required a few 
rs, tit therefore 3 them in the days for their exculpation, and the 
nt be rot urgent terms to agree to the wiſdom and dignity of parliament 
e fant otion, as the only method of con- forbid their being refuſed the ſhort 
ry ao incing Ireland, in the firſt in- time which they defired for that 
diretWiznce, of the genercus intentions "purpoſe. He was, for his own 
forcing! this country towards her, and part, fully convinced, that the 
m; hat the treatment they had expe- charge of neglet urged againſt 
vard . ienced from miniſters, by no means them, was ſtrictly true, though 
was de ccorded with the real ſenſe of the not yet quite evident. Things 
ile gon arliament of Great Britain, but were not yet ripe for proof, but 
ppeai as ſolely imputable to the crimi- they would, he ventured tp ſay, 
n ex al conduct of the king's ſervants. be ſhortly ſo. He had * good 
er ortune 
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fortune to unite the houſe laſt ſeſ- 
ſion, upon the terms of the addreſs 
to the throne ; and was in hopes, 
that ſomething effectual for the re- 
lief of Ireland would have ariſen 
from the unanimous concurrence of 
their lordſhips, in the amendment 
which he then had the honour to 
2 If nothing had ſince 
een done for the relief of that 
country, he aſſured the houſe it 
was not owing to any fault of his; 
he had done every thing in his 
power to keep his word ; he was 
ready to acknowledge, that he had 
ſolemnly pledged himſelf to their 
lord{hips ; he thought himſelf then 
fully competent to the engage- 
ment ; but he muſt now in his own 
Juſtification declare, that hisefforts 
had proved totally fruitleſs. It 
was not in his power, nor in the 
wer of any individual, to have 
effected the intended purpoſe, 

The noble earl oblerved, that 
he had preſided for ſome years at 
the council-table ; and that he had 
ſeen ſuch things paſs of late, that 
no man of honour or conſcience, 
could any longer fit there. The 
times were ſuch as called upon 
every man to ſpeak out: the ſitua- 
tion of theſe two kingdoms at pre- 
ſent, particularly required ſincerity 
and activity in council. He was 
confident, that the reſources of this 
country were equal to the danger- 
ous confederacy formed againſt us; 
but to profit by thoſe reſources, to 
give ſucceſs to thoſe abilities, ener- 
gy and effect muſt be reſtored to 
government, 

Such charges or declarations, 
coming from ſuch a quarter, and 
ſo authorized, were ſufficiently a- 
larming ; and it ſeemed not a lit- 


tle ſingular, that they did not bring 


out a ſingle word, whether of oh. 
ſervation or reply, on the ſide of 
adminiſtration. 

A great law lord, who has been 
long ſuppoſed to be higher even iq 
favour and power. than in office, 
had, in the laſt debate, ſtrongly 
recommended a coalition and union 
of men and of parties, as abſo. 
lutely neceſſary to the ſalvation of 
this country, in its preſent peril. 
ous circumſtances ; and ſupported 
his opinion, with his uſual bility 
by a reference to the happy effects 
which proceeded from th coa. 
litions, particularly with reſpect to 
the coming in of Mr. Pitt, in the 
beginning of the late war. The 
tenor, however, of the whole pre- 
ſent debate was ſuch, as ſhewed 
little diſpoſition to ſuch a coali- 
tion. 

The queſtion being put, the 
motion was rejected on a diviſion, 
by a majority of more than two to 
one, the numbers being 82 to 37. 

The miniſter in the Houſe of 
Commons was continually preſſed, 
in the ſame manner, and on the 
ſame ſubject. He was reminded of 
a general obſervation, ſo current 
without doors as to become almoſt 
proverbial, that miniſtry were con- 
ſtantly a day too late in all their 
meaſures; that what ſhould be 
done this day and this year, was 
then fully practicable, and capa- 
ble of the greateſt benefits, Was 
conſtantly Ry to the next; 
and then vainly and diſgracefully 
attempted, when it was become 
utterly impracticable. Such, they 
ſaid, had been the conduct of go- 
vernment, in every one ſtep it took 
with regard to America; and as 
America was loſt by this means, fo 
would Ireland, if ſpcedy and ef- 
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ſegive meaſures, originating from 
vecilive counſels, were not imme- 
diately adopted, 


been Thus doubly preſſed or the ſub- 
en in ect, apparently by the demands of 
ffice J t 5 ity 
oppoſition, and in reality by the 
onghy ort ſupply of the parliament of 
union Ireland, he gave notice on the 
abſo. day of that debate which we have 
on of juſt ſtated, that he would, in ſome- 


thing more than a week, move for 


orted a committee of the whole houſe to 
Eg. enter upon that buſineſs, He was 
Tech then ſtrongly urged to give the 
* houſe ſome information of the 
ect to 


cround which he intended to go 
upon; at leait ſome general out- 
line or 1dea of the plan which he 
had adopted for ſettling the affairs 
of Ireland. He was warned, on 
a ſubject of ſuch vaſt importance, 
to lay by, what they termed, all 
wonted modes of concealment and 
ſorprize; not to conſider it as a 
party matter; to remember, that 
in a buſineſs of ſuch magnitude, 
and including the moſt eſſential in- 
tereſts of both kingdoms; it was 
neceſſary that gentlemen ſhould be 
fully prepared; by the poſſeſſion of 
every degree of previous informa- 
tion, to enter coolly, deliberately, 


Particularly, that the miniſter's 
plan or ſyſtem ſhould not be diſ- 
praced, by any doing and undo- 
ing, holding out and recanting; or 
appearance of trick and chicanery, 
in its progteſs through the houſe. 


explanation, which he was not 
prepared to give, ſo ur 

his non-compliance pr 
o much obſervation and reflection; 
that he was at length under a ſoft 
df neceſſity of acknowledging, that 
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and deciſively into the ſubject. 


The miniſter found the calls for an 


urgerit, and 


ative of 


the plan was not as yet finally agreed ' 
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upon; and could not therefore be 
communicated; 4 

In a few days after, a vote of 
cenſure upon the miniſters for theit 
conduct and neglect with reſpect to 
the affairs of Iteland, and ſimilar 
to that which had been lately re- 
jected by the lords; was moved in 
the Houſe of Commons Dec: 6th 
by the earl of Upper . Oth. 

Offory; and ſeconded by Lord 
Middleton: As the attacks on the 
miniſter were here more immedi- 
ately and directly applied than in 
the other houſe, ſo his defence or 
juſtification, including of courſe 
that of his colleagues, was more 
fully entered into; and was in fact 
very ably conducted. ny 

In the firſt place it was contend- 
ed; that the Lifrefſes and miſeries 
of Ireland could not with juſtice 
be attributed to the preſent, or to 
any late miniſters of this country; 
that her prone originated ma- 
ny years ſince in the general ſyſtem 
of our trade laws; that the reſtric- 
tions then laid on, aroſe from a 
narrow, ſhort-ſighted policy; 4 
policy, which though conceived in 

prejudice, and founded on igno- 
rance, was ſo ſtrengthened by 
time, and confirmed by the habits 
of a century, that it ſeemed at 
length wrought into; and become 
a part of our very conſtitution; 
'That the prejudices on that ground 
were ſo ſtrong, both within the 
| houſe and without; that the at- 
tempts made in two. N ſeſ- 
fions, only to obtain a moderate 
relaxation of the reſtriftions with 
which that country Was bound, 
met with the moſt determined op- 
poſition; the few who undertook 
that invidious taſk, found them- 
ſelves obliged to. encounter preju- 
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dice without, petitions and coun- 
fel at the bar, and tobe at length 
overborne by numbers within the 
houſe. It was then evident, that 
the houſe was at thoſe times averſe 
to the affording of any favcur to 


Ireland, which could either inter- 


fere with our trade laws, or affect 
certain branches of our commerce 
or manufactures; nor did it ſig- 
nify, whether this temper e. 
ed from the common prejudice, or 
from the attention which they paid 
to the deſires and wiſhes of their 
conſtituents, the operation and ef- 
fect in either caſe were juſt the 
fame, Thus, he ſaid, minifters 
were fplly exculpated from two of 
the 22 charges brought a- 
gainſt them. It was demonſtrable, 
that they had no ſhare whatever, 


in drawing on the calamities of 
Ireland; and it was as clearly evi- 


dent, that it was not in their pow- 
er to have afforded that timely re- 
dreſs to her grievances, a ſuppoſed 
or imputed neglect in which, has 
been made the ground of ſo much 
ingenious, but unfounded, and 
therefore unjuſt invective. 

The two main pillars of the mo- 
tion, he ſaid, were, firſt the charge 
againſt miniſters, of not effeQivel 


following up the addreſs of the 


 Tith of May, by continuing the 


fitting of the Britiſh N 
until redreſs was, afforded to Ire- 


land; and ſecondly, the charge of 


negligence ſince the prorogation, 
in their not having framed a pro- 


per plan for that purpoſe during 
the interim, ſo as to be ready im- 
mediately to lay it before parlia- 


ment at the meeting. To theſe, 
he ſaid, a number of anſwers were 
at hand, a few of which would be 


fully concluſive. The Britiſh par- 
liament did not riſe until the 3d of 


obvious il conſequences, for the 


perly obtained from the Triſh par 


July, after a fitting of more than 


ſeven months. Nobody can hays 


yet forgotten, the alarming an 


dangerous ſtate of public affair 


during the laſt ſummer. The gen. 
tlemen in oppoſition have already 
taken care ſufficiently to remind 
us, that the enemy were, for a gren 
part of the time, maſters of vir 
coaſts and of the channel. Del. 
cents and invaſion were day 
expected, and long threatened. \ 
very great number of the member; 
of both houſes muſt of neceſſit 
have been drawn away to join their 
regiments, and to act in the de. 
fence of their country. Those 
even who held no commands in the 
militia or army, would havedeen- 
ed their preſence indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary, in thoſe places where 
their fortunes and intereſts lay, 
Could it then have been conſiſten 


with propriety, with reaſon, cr 


with ſafety, to have kept parliz- 
ment fitting at ſuch a period? 
But if this neceſſity, ariſing from 


danger and the ftate of public a. 


fairs, had not even exiſted, Rilli 
would have been highly unfitting, 
and might have beenattended with 


Britiſh parliament to have at all en 
tered upon the affairs of Ireland, 
until they were properly informed, 
what the nature of her wants, and 
the extent of her demands were; 
as it was from theſe circumſtances 
only, that any true judgment could 
be formed, as to the meaſure 01 
relief which it would be fitting tt 
afford to that country. No-? 
this knowledge could only be pro 


liament, which every body know 
was not then fitting, every ſhadoy 
of blame againſt the miniſters, wit 
reſpe& to the prorogation, vam ſhe 
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re than br courſe. The ſame ſtatement of 
in hav facts and arguments, goes —_— 
ig te the overthrow of the ſecond 
affair WW princ! pal charge laid againſt the 
he gen. WW miniſters, of negligence with re- 
already ſpect to Ireland during the receſs, 
remind as likewiſe to that other, of their 
a preat not having aſſembled the Britiſh 
of our parliament, previous to the meet- 
Del. ins of the Irith.” For if it was un- 
day fitting (which ſurely would not be 

we | \ denied) for the Britiſh parliament 
embers to enter upon the affairs of Ireland, 
eceſſi until they were in poſſeſſion of thoſe 


data, which were neceffary to re- 
gulate their meaſures, and to af- 
ford matter for eſtabliſhing their 


in their 
the de. 
Thoſe 


s in the judgment, it muſt have been much 
edeen- more ſo for his majeſty's fervants, 
zbly ne- to venture in the dark upon a bu- 

Where fincſs of ſuch magnitude and im- 
ſts lay. portance; and the aſſembling of 
"nſiſten WM the Britiſn parliament before the 
fon, er leich would have been abſurd, when 


arliaz- 
? 
ng from 


they muſt neceſſarily wait for the 
proceedings of the latter. 
But by convening the Iriſh par- 


blic 2. liament firſt, the ſentiments of that 
„ ſtill people, properly conveyed through 
fitting the medium of their repreſenta- 
led win tive, was now fully underſtood.” 
for then The queſtion of policy with re- 
t all en. gerd to that country, and brought 


Ireland, 


forward under the moſt unqueſ- 
formed, 


tionable authority, was now laid 


ats, andi fairly within the cognizanice of the 
were e Britiſh legiſlature; and all they 
ſtance bad now to confider was, how far 
nt coul it would be adviſeable to comply 
dure o with the requeſts made by Ireland; 
tting 1088 ind with what terms and condi- 
Now a tions it might be thought proper to 
be pig charge the favours granted. The 
iſh par temper and diſpoſition of the peo- 
7 know ple of this country had undergone 
7 „* a great and happy change with re- 
s, with 


ſpect to that; qr had worn 


yan: ſhe off both within doors and with- 
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the oppoſition. 
in terms of high indignation the 
imputation of” 

that houſe ; by which miniſters, 
they ſaid, according to their nom 
eſtabliſhed, but _ Pr at- 
tempted to father a 


their own nieglet with 
Ireland, The titilfier 


[67 
out; and parliament could not now 
confer any mark of favour upon 
Ireland, which would not meet 
with general approbation. 

Upon the whole, he drew from 
the various premiſes which he 
ſtated, the following concluſions. 
That the preſent minifters, inſtead 
of being inimical to Ireland, of 
inattentive to- her intereſts, had 
been her beſt and warmeſt friends, 
That they had done more for her 
than all their predeceſſors during a 


century paſt.— That not only the 


nation at large, but parliament, 
were, until now, adverſe to the 
granting any conceſſions to Ire- 
Few) which could afford her either 
content or redreſs. And that con- 
ſequently, if any blame was due 


for not affording ' more early relief 


to Ireland, it was imputable only 
to the prejudices and temper of the 
people and parliament of this 
country, and not by any means tb 
the miniſters; who, as they had 
tio ſhare in the caufes of her dif- 
treſſes, were equally guiltleſs as to 
their continuance. | 
This ſtate of things, and the ar- 
guments ariſing from, or by which 
it was accompanied, were fi 
and attempted to be invalidated by 
They reprobate 


prejudice laid to 


their own 
blanders and "miſdemeanors on 
parliament, They laughed at the 
pretended weaknefs and ineffici- 
ency with reſpeR to the tranſactions 
of that houſe, which miniſters now 
affected, in order thereby to ſhield 
reſpe@ to 

A this 


[212 occaſion 
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occaſion is repreſented as a man of 
ſtraw, a creature deſtitute of all 
conſequence and efficacy, who on- 


ly attends as one of the officers of 


the-houſe, merely to hear and re- 
ceive with reverential awe the de- 
crees of parliament. The noble 
miniſter has not aſſumed any part 
of this delicacy upon occaſions, 


When it would have been highly 
becoming in him, and of infinite 


advantage to his country. In ſuch 
caſes, he has paid as little regard 


to popularclamouror cenſure with- 


out doors, as to reaſon or argu- 
ment within. If a ſcheme is me- 
ditated for depriving all the free- 


holders in England of the nobleſt 


portion of their birthright ; if the 


chartered rights of the greateſt 
commercial company inthe univerſe 


are to be violently invaded, and all 


parliamentary faith at one ſtroke 


annihilated ; or if a great quarter 
of the world, if thirteen nations, 
are to be at once ſtripped of all 
that is worth the LETS and 
value of mankind, of all thoſe 


rights which they inherited from 


their anceſtors, and even of the 
means of exiſtence; on any, and 


on all of theſe occaſions, the mi- 
niſter ſtands forth in all the fulneſs 


of his power. He leads on his 


majorities of two or three to one, 
in all the eaſy pride and conſcious 


triumph of aſſured victory. He 


boaſts of them as appendages to his 


own inherent merit; and tells you 


gravely, that government could 


not ſubſiſt, without ſuch an over- 


.ruling influence, and fo deciſive a 


wer. But if the nature of the 


ſervice is changed, and that he is 
called from the ſucceſsful works of 
deſtruction, to the ſalvation of one 
kingdom, by the preſervation of 


another, he ſinks at once into no- 


thing, and has not authority or in. 
fluence left, ſufficient for the Open. 
ing of a turnpike gate. So thatin 
fact it appears, as if the powers 
government only exiſted in their 
contact with evil, but inſtantly 


n throw 
roof hi 
lo in t 
pon th 
liſpropc 
ended! 


loſt their efficacy when applied u idtory 
an) Hy 1 ome for 
They, however, abſolutely de. o be ac 
nied, that the miniſter had bee n itſelf, 
paſſive, neutral, or inefficacious, Mad wo! 
with reſpect to the affairs of Ire. WWc:nty n 
land; and on the contrary ſeverely relief w 
charged him, with having, ver; Mime, m 
unfortunately for this country, Wer a fa 
taken a very active part in that bu. Worceater 
fineſs in the preceding ſeſſion. P WWently p 
a'bill having been brought in the bil! 
afford ſome relief to Ireland, by WWe:ntly k 
admitting the direct importation ¶ on ſequ 
ſugars for their own conſumption, Mare, i 
and he, as they ſaid, having for 2 Wſentcd : 
time ſuffered things to take their Wſocrs whi 
natural courſe in that houſe, the Wvith ref 
bill was accordingly (as all mat- en the « 
ters ever would be under the ſame Hef Trela 
circumſtances) coolly and delibe. WWad thu 
ratively canvaſſed and debated in again 
all its parts; and without being that eve 
overwhelmed by thoſe extraordy Was ren: 
nary prejudices which are now pre- Mence or 
tended, and without its being ſup- the 
ported by any powerful influence, Wſdandor 
worked its way, by the ſtrength of rich par! 
its own intrinſic merit, through eden th 
repeated diviſions, until it had perate; 
nearly arrwed at the laſt ſtage 0: WW" them 
its progreſs. But at that inauſpi- W'*crels, 
cious moment, the miniſter having och to 
by ſome means been rouzed from only m 
his lumber, moſt unhappily re- End whi 
ſumed his activity; and departing WF'onour 
at once from that ade which WEhve ne 
he had - hitherto profeſſed, came greater 
down in all the power, and ſur-emand 
rounded with all che inſtruments of NMevorbit: 
office, in order to defeat the mea- ut the 
with th. 


ſure. He accordingly ſucceodes 
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1 throwing out the; bill; but, as a which thoſe of America were 
roof how little prejudice had to treated, before they can think of 
do in the buſineſs, his majority following that 3 


or in. 
Open- 
hat in 


vers pon this occaſion was ſo totally Miniſters, they ſaid, boaſted, 
their liſproportioned to thoſe which at- that the diſtreſſes of Ireland had 
tantly ended his ſteps upon others, that a not originated with them, Tt 
ied to Witory upon ſuch terms ſeemed would be readily admitted, that ſhe 


ame fort of degradation. It was was not without grievances, pre- 


ly de. o be acknowledged, that the bill, vious to the fatal period of their 
| been n itſelf, was not of much value, adminiſtration ; but her immediate 
cious, ad would have afforded but a calamities ſprung principally from 
f Ire. Nanty meaſure to Ireland of that the grand ſource of all our evils 
verely relief which ſhe wanted; but the and angers, from their own Ame- 
„ very Wire, manner, and circumſtances rican war. By that, Ireland, like 
untry, f a favour, frequently ſtamp a England, loſt a valuable part of 
at bu. Worcater value upon it than it inhe- her commerce, with leſs ability to 
1. For Wen tly poſſeſſes ; and the paſſing of ſupport the loſs; and the corrupt 

in to he bill at that time, would evi- expences of a feeble government 


d, by 
tion of 
ption, 


g for 


ently have produced very happy increaſed, as all the means of ſup. 
onſequences, and, in 58 mea- plying them diminiſhed. 

ure, if not entirely, have pre- But if miniſters, faid they, did 
ented all the miſchiefs and dan- not adminiſter relief to Ireland 


e their Wſocrs which have ſince taken place themſelves, they may with juſtice 
e, the Whvith reſpect to that country. But, boaſt, that they inſtructed her in 
| mat- Won the contrary, when the people the means of obtaining effectual 
e ſame of Ireland ſaw that the miniſter redreſs, In fact, they taught Ire- 
delibe- ad thus openly ſet his face direct- land by example, from their own 
ated in Wy againſt them; and found after, conduct and that of America, every 
being Wt nat every effort in their favour thing ſhe had to do. They had 
raordl yas rendered abortive by his influ- convinced her, that no extent of 


W pre- 


nce or management, until they affection or ſervice to this country, 
ig ſup- 


2w themſelves at length totally could entitle her either to favour 


ence, WEdandoned by the riſing of the Bri- or juſtice, But they ſhewed her at 
gth of ih parliament ; it was no wonder the ſame time, in a ſtriking in- 
rough hen that they ſhould become de- ſtance, the benefits to be derived 
it had perate; and that they ſhould ſeek from a bold and determined reſiſt- 
lage on themſelves for the means of that ance. They taught her to dictate 
auiſpr edreſs, which they found denied to the crown and parliament of 
having both to favour and to juſtice. The England the terms of their future 
d from nly matter of admiration now, union. America, for her revolt, 
ily re- nd which does them the higheſt had a profuſion of favours held out 
parting onour as a people, is, that they to her, Every thing ſhort of no- 


which 
Came 
d ſur- 


have not yet proceeded to ſtill minal independency had been of- 
reater extremities, and that their fered. Such was the reward of 
demands are not abundantly more rebellion. The reward of loyalty, 


ents of exorbitant than they yet appear. and of long forbearance under ac- 

e mea- but their demands muſt be rejected cumulated . and internal 

ceedel vic the ſame degree of ſcorn with diſtreſs, ſhe had herſelf juſt expe- 
7 


[E]3 rienced a 


70] 
-rienced, in the refuſal of ſo ſmall 
a favour as the importation of her 
own ſugars, Ireland, according- 
10 profited of the example; and 

etermined not to render vain the 
wiſdom, nor to diſappoint the 
good intentions of minitters, 

She alſo enters into her com- 
mercial and military aſſociations. 
She alſo, adhering ſtriftly to the 
line in all its parts, holds the 
- Faith and integrity of govern- 
ment in exactly the ſame degree 
of contempt, which has been ſo 
long and ſo repeatedly expreſſed 
and ſhewn by the Americans; 
and which indeed has * hitherto 
prevented, and ſeems ſtill to ſhut 
out the poſſibility, not only of 
any reconciliation, but even of 
peace, with that people, The 
Iriſh parliament accordingly, to 
ſhew her total diſtruſt of the good 
faith or honeſty of the Britiſh go- 
vernment, departs from her own 
eltabliſhed rules and mode of ac- 
tion, and inſtead of making a 
proviſion for two years as uſual, 
paſſes a ſhort money bill for fix 
months only; thus telling you, 
in plain mercaniile N ©, 
that your character is ſo bad, that 
you cannot be truſted for more 
tkan ſix months credit; and 
pointing out at the ſame time, 
the inevitable conſequences which 
muſt immediately attend your re- 
fuſal to comply with her de- 
mands. 

Thus, ſaid they, Ireland has 
filled up every part of the ſyſtem 
on her ſide, but there ſeems a 
ſtrange deficiency on that of the 
miniſters. They have yet neg- 


the cabinet againſt that kingdom, 
as they had done before againſt 
the continent of America, Pub- 
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tremendous ap 
real dangers of the 
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lin has had her mob and riot, 2 
well as ill-fated Boſton 3 E nei. 


ther her port has been ſhut uy, 
nor the rioters brought over here 


to be tried by an Engliſh jury, 


No alteration has even taken 
place in the uſual mode of trial; 
ular 
meetings and * e 2 — 
are not interrupted ; no proſcrip. 
tion has been iſſued” againſt thei 
leaders, nor has that kingdon 
been declared out of the king' 
peace; we ſee that Corke hy 
ſtill eſcaped the flames, nor do 
we hear that Waterford is yet 
reduced to aſhes, Whence then 
this wonderful departure from 
the grand American ſyſtem ? The 


anſwer, they ſaid, was plain and 
obvious, 
proceeded neither 


his change of ſyſten 
— lenity, 
umanity, a more enlightened 
policy, or from any real acceſſion 
of wiſdom. It proceeded from the 
arance, and the 
reſent awe, 
ful moment ; theſe had compel. 
led inſolence and arrogance to 


give way to fear and humilis. 


tion, Miniſters were overpou- 
ered, aghaſt, and aſtoniſhed, i 
the horrcrs of that tempeſt which 
they had themſelves raiſed ; and 
this drove them to ſuch lengths, 
as to defend, and to repreſent a 
prudent and conſtitutional, thole 
things, which they conſidered 
as Cauſes of war with America, 
and which they would conſidet 
as acts of rebellion even in Eng: 
land, | | 

In this ſevere and farcaix 


manner, and with theſe bitte 
lected to hurl the thunders of 


parallels, was the whole of tt 
miniſters defence treated by op- 
poſition. But no part was hand 


led wich more ſpirit, than 1 
P. 
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ea for not affording timely re- 
lief to Ireland, becauſe the par- 
liament of that country was not 
then fitting. As if (they ſaid) 
the Britiſh N <ajmgy ah was inca- 
pable of thinking juſtly, or act- 
ing rightly, with reſpect to the 
commercial intereſts of both king- 
doms, until they were illuminat- 
en by thoſe beams of wiſdom and 
knowledge which were to be re- 
fected on them by the Iriſh par- 
hament. 
pacity was confined to the miniſ- 
ters, friends and foes, all man- 
kind, they ſaid, would readily 
concur in acknowledging the 
juſtneſs of the application; but 
with regard to the Britiſh parha- 
ment, the reflection was not only 
uncivil, but indeed conſtituted a 
libel of a new and ſingular na- 
ture, They faid, it was entirely 
needleſs to take the trouble of 
entering at all into the queſtion 
relative to the neceflity of the ri- 
ſing of parliament ; for there had 
been more than ſufficient time, 
between the 11th of May, when 
the buſineſs was firſt brought be- 
fore them, and the 3d of July, 
when the. prorogation took place, 
to have done every thing that was 
then neceſlary with reſpe& to the 
affairs of Ireland, But if they 
would not forward, why did they 
oppoſe the relief? Miniſters them- 
{-lves, ſaid they, acknowledge, 
that one half of what muſt now 
be yielded to Ireland, would then 
have afforded ſatisfaction. What 
atonement can they then make, to 
their ſovereign, to parliament, or to 
their country, for reducing them 
to the hard alternative, of either 
ſacrificing the ſupreme authority 
of the Britiſh legiſlature, by a 
compelled compliance with all the 


If the charge of inca- 
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demands of Ireland, or of being 
driven to the direful neceſſity of 
opening another civil war, when 
we are already ſurcharged by 
France, Spain, and America ? 


On the other hand, the mi- 


niſtry endeavoured to turn the ta- 
bles on the oppoſition, Here, 
ſaid they, is the uniform courſe 


oppoſition faithfully holds, with- 


out any deviation from the eſta- 
bliſhed precedents of all their 
forefathers in faction. Com- 
pulſion, conceſſion, things done, 
or things left undone, are alike a 
ſubje& of clamour. If meaſures 
of vigour for ſupport of autho- 
rity are adopted, a cry 1s raiſed 
as if tyranny were going to be 
eſtabliſhed. If, for the ſake of 
peace, conceſſions are to be made, 
then the dignity of the nation is 
ſacrificed. If meaſures are prompt 
and ſpirited, the miniſtry are ac- 
cuſed of precipitation; if they 
are maturely weighed and conſi- 
dered, then the charge is timidity, 


irreſolution, and procraſtination. 


Finding it impoſſible to pleaſe 
theſe gentlemen, they would dif- 
charge their conſciences, and 
would do what they truſted would 
be both pleaſing and beneficial to 
England and Ireland. "Phat, the 
loyalty ef that country was too 
clear to be ſhaken by all the en- 
deavours of factions either there 
or here; although attempts were 
not wanting, by comparing her 
caſe to that of America, to bring 
on the like confuſions in Ireland, 
The armaments in Ireland were 
ſolely directed L the com- 
mon enemy; and they knew that 
the pvr f N be 

ropoſed (and they hoped adopt- 
440 in parliament, as Thos . 
be adequate to the neceſſities of 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, would be ſatisfactory to 


her wiſhes, If they were not, 
both nations would know who to 
thank for the conſequences. The 
prejudices to deal with in this 
| the voce which obliged them to 
defer- relief to Ireland, until 
England ſaw the propriety of it. 
When ſuch prejudices prevailed, 
1t was neceffary perhaps that ſome 
inconveniences ſhould be felt 
from the prevalence of fimilar 


prejudices in others, and thus, 
that the oppaſite paſſions of men 


ballancing each other, might 
bring them all at . . to rea- 
ſon. Hiſtory confirmed this prin- 
ciple ; and it has been ſeldom or 
ever known, that one narrow ſelf- 
intereſt in ſtates has been got the 
better of, but in the conflict with 
ſome other. It would be hard to 
make the preſent miniſters anſwer- 
able for the natural courſe of 
things.” | 

The debates were long, vari- 
ous and intereſting. All the wit, 
ability, and eloquence of the op- 
poſition, were thrown out without 
meaſure or reſerve againſt the mi- 
niſters. On their fide, they ex- 
erted themſelves much more 
than they had done in the Houſe 
of Lords. 'The two great lead- 
ers and ſpeakers of the oppoſi- 
tion in that houſe, took a large 
_ thare in the debate, and were as 
_ uſual diſtinguiſhed, The appear- 
ance of Mr. Fox, after his reco- 
very from the wound which he 
had received in the late duel, .oc- 
caſioned by ſomething that had 
fallen from him on the firſt day 
of the ſeſſion, afforded matter of 
much general curioſity ; and that 
incident ſeemed now to have pro- 
guced a renovation, rather than 


miniſters had long and inveterate 


any detraction of his former ſpi. 
rit, * 

The queſtion being put at hal 
after twelve o'clock, the motion 
was rejected, upon a diviſion, by 
a majority of 173, to 100, 

An unexpeRe.. motion, 
made on the Pllowir g day by 7th, 
the Duke of Richmond, broughton 
a conſiderable debate in the Houſe 
of Lords. The noble duke having 
ſtated the vaſt combination of force 
which was formed againſt this 
country, which was left without 
friend or ally ; the ſuſpicious or 
unfggourable' appearance of ſome 
powers who were not in declared 
enmity, and the total indiffe- 
rence, at beſt, of all others; then 
entered into a detailed ſtatement 
of our preſent vaſt military eta. 
bliſhments by ſea and land; 
which, E the late aug- 
mentation of above 20, ooo men 
to the land force, would not fall 
much ſhort, he ſhewed, in both 
departments, of zoo, ooo men. 
He proceeded to argue, that it 
would exceed the ability of any 
power whatever in Europe, to 
ſupport, for any continuance, 
this prodigious force, by -ſea and 
land, at the enormous expence 


which it created to this country, 


Without at all taking into the ac- 
count, that the commercial loſles 
of. this country, including thoſe 
of all kinds which proceedcd from 
the defection of her colonies, far 
exceeded in extent, what could 
well have fallen to the lot of any 
other ſtate, 20 
He then proceeded to examine 
the ſtate of our reſources, and 
laid down the actual expences of 
the war. He ſhewed, by a num: 
ber of calculations, that if the 


war only continued to'the end of 
2 che 
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the enſuing year, and was only 
to conſume the proviſion which 
arliament was now making 
for its ſupport, it would, by 
that time, complete an addition 
from its beginning, of ſixty- three 
millions to the former national 
debt; the whole then 5 
to very little ſhort of two hundre 
millions. And, that as the mi- 
nifter had given on an average 
about 6 per cent for the new 
debt, the ſtanding intereſt of the 


thout whole, would not amount to leſs 
us or than eight millions ſterling an- 
ſome nually; a tribute, to the 


lared ment of which, all the ed 
diffe. property in England was to be 
Fr ever mortgages 


ment Such, he ſaid, would be the 
eſta. ſtate of this country with reſpect 
ind; to its finances at the cloſe of the 
aug- following year; and it would 
men only be better. by twelve milli- 
t fall WH ons, were peace to be concluded 
both at the inſtant” he was ſpeaking. 
men, Under ſo vaſt a burthen, an ex- 
at it WE penditure conftantly increaſing 
any and which already exceeded all 
5 meaſure and example, the moſt 
ance, Wi exact and rigid public economy, 
and along with the moſt liberal exer- 
pence tions of public ſpirit, were abſo- 
ntry, lutely neceſſary be our preſerva- 
e ac- tion. Our formidable neighbour 
loſſes and enemy, had ſet us the exam- 


thoſe ple of œconomy. Whilſt the En- 


from WW giiſh were bent down to the earth 


;, far under the preſſure of their bur- 
could chens, and the induſtry of our 
f any miniſter was exhauſted, in mul- 


tiplving new and vexatious, but 

mine Wh unproductive objects of taxation, 
and France, through the ability of her 
des of miniſter, by a judicious reform in 
num: che collection and expenditure of 
the her finances, had not yet laid a 
nd of I ſingle tax on her people for the 
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ſupport of the war. How dif- 
ferent was the conduct in this 
country. Inſtead of any at- 
tempt towards the practice, or 
even any profeſſion or pretence of 
economy, our * ture was 
ſo ſhamefully lavith, as to ſur- 
paſs all recorded example of waſte 
and miſmanagement, in the weak- 
eſt and moſt corrupt governments. 

Our affairs were now, howe- 
ver, he ſaid, arrived at ſuch a 
oint of diſtreſs and danger, as 
aid us under an abſolute neceſſi- 
iy of recurring to that never- 
alling ſource of wealth, œcono- 
my. We could not otherwiſe 
hope to work out our national 
ſalvation.” It muſt begin ſome. 
where, and in ſo trying a ſeaſon 
as the preſent, he could not but 
be of opinion, that the example 
ſhould come from the ſovereign. 
It would then have a great and 
| a6 he effect; and he could not 
doubt, that after ſuch a begin- 
ning, there was one of their lord- 
ſhips, who would not chearfully 
relinquiſh ſuch a part of their 
ublic emoluments, as his ma- 
jeſty might think proper to re- 
commend. The example would 


rough the different departments 


of the ſtate; it would influence 


the conduct, and excite the public 
ſpirit of individuals ; and it would 


likewiſe, in its effect, tend to re- 


ſtrain that boundleſs profuſion in 
the public expenditure which at 
preſent prevailed. He did not 
wiſh to abridee the crown of any 
thing which was neceſſary to ſup- 
rt its ſplendour and dignity. 
He was certain his intended mo- 
tion could not at all produce that 
effet. Parliament had, a fe 
years before, augmented the civil 
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liſt to the enormous amount of 
goo, oool. a year, His motion 
could, go no farther, in its utmoſt 
preſumed extent, than to bring it 
again to that ſtate, in which both 
the honour and ſplendour of the 
crown had been well ſupported, 
in much 1 times and more 
proſperous ſeaſons. | 

| He accordingly moved for an 
addrefs to the following purport— 
To beſeech his majeſty to reflect 
on the manifold diſtreſſes and dif- 
fculties, in which this country 
is involved, and too deeply felt to 
ſtand in need of enumeration— 
To repreſent, that amidſt the 
many and various matters that re- 
quire reformation, and muſt un- 
dergo correction, before this coun- 
try can riſe ſuperior to its power- 
ful enemies, the waſte of public 
treaſure requires inſtant remedy, 
That profailon is not vigour; and 
that it is become indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to adopt that true œco- 
nomy, which, by reforming all 
uſeleſs expences, creates confi- 
dence in government, gives ener- 
gy to its exertions, and provides 
the means for their continuance. 
—Humbly to ſubmit to his ma- 
jeſty, that a conſiderable reduc- 
tion of the civil liſt, would be an 
example well worthy his majeſty's 
paternal affection for his people, 
and his own dignity ; could not 
fail ef diffuſing its influence 
through every department of the 
ſtate, and would add true luſtre 
to his crown, from the grateful 
feelings of a diſtreſſed people. 
And, to aſſure his majeſty, that 
this Houſe will readily concur in 
promoting ſo deſirable a purpoſe ; 
and that every one of its members 
will chearfully ſubmit to ſuch re- 
duction of emolument in any office 
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he may hold, as his majeſty in 
his royal wiſdom may think pro- 

r to make. 

The lords in adminiſtration 
agreed in general with the noble 
duke, as to the repreſentation of 
public affairs which he had laid 
down as the grounds of his mo. 
tion. We were certainly involy. 
ed in a dangerous and expentſiye 
war, and obliged to contend with 
one of the moſt formidable cone. 
deracies that Europe had ever 
beheld. They likewiſe acknoy. 
ledged, that there had been ſome 
want of ceconomy during the pre. 
ſent adminiſtration ; but they ra. 
ther conſidered this circumllance 
as incident to a ftate of war, than 
as being peculiar to the miniſters, 
They, however, wiſhed, that a 
more clear and fatisfaftory man. 
ner was adopted in ſtating the 
po accounts, and that the 

ricteſt economy ſhould be prac- 
tiſed in the public expenditure. 

But they oppoſed the motion, 
with reſpect to 1ts direct and prin- 
cipal object, on various grounds; 

articularly from a 8 that 
it could not be of any ſervice, 
and conſidering it beſides, as be- 
ing of an improper tendency, 
The mode, they ſaid, was totally 
inadequate to its object, of extri- 
cating us in any degree from our 
preſent difficulties; at the fame 
time that it conveyed a cenſure 
upon the former proceedings 0f 
that Houſe, in the augmentation 
of the civil liſt. It was incon- 
ſiſtent and unjuſt to attempt to 
withdraw from his majeſty wha 
had been ſo unanimouſly granted 
to him by parliament, It would 
be paltry and mean to tax the fa 
laries of the ſervants of the cxown; 


and the revenue ſo raiſed woos 
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be triſling, and totally incompe- 
tent to any of the great purpoſes 
of national expenditure, It we 
were reduced to ſuch an extremi- 
ty of diſtreſs as rendered the mea- 
ſure indiſpenſably neceſſary, let 
the contributions from the public 
benevolence or ſpirit be general 
and optional; let us follow the 
—.— of Holland in ſuch a ſi- 
tuation, where money was receiv- 
ed, without any ſpecification, in 
the public treaſury, and without 
its being in any degree account- 
able for. 

Whatever ſyſtem of œconomy 
might be adopted, it ſhould not 
by any means, they ſaid, begin 
at the crown; the ſplendour of 
which ſhould at all events be 
maintained, as 5 in it the 
honour and dignity of the em- 
pire. Economy ſhould be direc- 
ted to the various departments 
which were connected with the 
public expenditure, ſo that their 
reſpective buſineſs might be pru- 
dently and honeſtly adminiſtered, 
They were all intereſted in ſup- 
porting the honour and dignity of 
the crown; and they muſt all par- 
take in the ſatis faction of that in- 
creaſe of the royal family, which 
increaſed the neceſſity of an am- 
ple revenue. Were we fallen to 
that deplorable and abject ſtate, 
to be under a neceſſity of publiſh- 
ing to all the world, that we 
were unable to continue that in- 
come which we had ſo freely 
granted to his majeſty? Such a 
proceeding would ok and de- 
grade us ſo much in the eyes of 
all Europe, that inſtead of afford- 
ing ay it would be pro- 


dice, 


ductive of great. national preju-' 


[75 
The noble lord at the head of 


the law encountered the motion, 
with all the weight of his own 
great natural abilities, as well as 
with that refined ſubtilty and 
acuteneſs of argument, which may 
in ſome degree be conſidered as 
profeſſional. He aſked, who knew 
of thoſe diſtreſſes which were ſtated 
in the motion? How were they 
before the Houſe? From what in- 
veſtigation of their lordſhips, as 
a houſe of parliament, was ſuch 


a reſult drawn? Another aſſertion, 


he ſaid, was ſurely of too much 
importance to be hazarded on 
mere ſpeculation, The motion 
ſtated that ** the waſte of public 
treaſure required inſtant remedy.” 
If the fact were ſo, the depart- 
ment of government ought to be 
directly pointed out, in which the 
waſte 5 the public treaſure lay; 
otherwiſe the charge was unjuſt, 
becauſe it applied alike to all 
public offices. If the fat were 
not true, the injuſtice was mani- 
feſtly ſtill greater. No kind of 
proc had been offered ; much 
eſs had the fact been even at- 
tempted to be eſtabliſhed in par- 
liamentary form. Such being the 
caſe, he {bmitted to the Houſe, 
how far it would be decent, how 
far it would bejuſt, to vote an ad- 
dreſs, which, in any part of it, con- 
tained a general and undefined 
charge againſt the king's ſervants. 

As to the main propoſitions, 


which included the ſubſtance of 


the motion, he objected to the 
want of ſpecification, as he did 
to the defect of proof with reſpect 


to the preceding aſſertions. What 


was to be underſtood by the words 
confiderable ' reduftion ? Did the 
ſignify a moiety, or two thir 2 
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of the civil liſt? What miniſter 
could, under ſuch a direction, 
venture to give his majeſty any 
counſel, or to explain to him 
what the Houſe deſired? But he 
particularly reminded the lords, 
that if the motion was carried, it 
could not enforce the advice. It 
was no act of parliament. His 
majeſty*s civil liſt, was eſtabliſhed 
at its preſent amount, by a poſi- 
tive act of parliament. He con- 
cluded by endeavouring to ſhew, 
that the object of the addreſs, if 
the words and language of the 
motion fairly avowed its purpoſe, 
was both inexpedient and imprac- 
ticable ; if it were intended only 
as a covert attack upon the mini- 
ſers, and as a means of turning 
them out of office, he thought it 
would be more fair and more ho- 
nour2ble, to come forward, in a 
more explicit, a more direct, and 
2 more obvious manner. 

The lords in oppoſition, how- 
ever, ſupported the motion with 
great vigour. ' The noble earl, 
who had been himfelf the mover 
of the late addition to the civil 
lift, ftated the reaſons, why he 
now thought a retrenchment of 
that eftabhſhment to be, even, 
more neceſſary, than he, at that 
time, did its increaſe. The times 
were unhappily changed; the fi- 
tuation of this country was totally 
different; our revenue was leſſen- 
ed; our refources greatly exhauſt- 
ed, The ent ſums raifed 
upon the people, were either en- 
tirely diverted from their purpoſe, 
or if applied, ſquandered without 
wiſdom or effect. With a vaſt- 
nefs of ſupply before unheard of, 
and a prodigious, but miſapplied 
and il directed force, he ſaid, 
that the coaſts of this country were 


more expoſed and defenceleſs, and 
her dependencies and commerce in 
every part of the world worſe pro- 
tected, than ever had been known 
in any former war whatever, In 
a word, that our miſconduct and 
miſgovemment was fo laring, 
that this country excited either 
the pity or contempt of all the 
world. We were become deſpi. 
cable in the eyes of our avowed 
enemies, as well as of thoſe who 
had net yet declared themſelves 
ſuch, 

It was only regretted -on that 
fide, that the meaſure had not 
originated from the throne, 
Surely they ſaid, if his majeſty 
had any real friends about him, 
they would not fail to have ſug- 
geſted a meaſure, which would {6 
effectually have conciliated the 
affections of all ranks of his ſub. 
jets; who admiring it, when 
coming unſought from the father 
of his people, as an act of the 
higheſt wiſdom and goodneſs, 
could never think they had means 
ſufficient for expreſſing their gra- 
titude. Queen Anne had ſet the 
example, in a war of a far differ 
ent nature from the preſent ; ſhe 
had the good ſenſe or good for- 
tune, during all the bright part 
of her reign, to be guided by 
wiſe and honeſt counſel ; the al- 
loted 100, oool. a year of her pri- 
vate revenue to the ſupport of the 
war; and her civil liſt was lower 
by zoo, oool. than the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment. 

Other lords on that ſide went 
farther. They attributed all our 
misfortunes and calamities, to the 
long increaſing and now prodi- 
gious influence of the crown. 
'They conſidered the augmenta- 


tion of the civil lift, as having 
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reatiy increaſed and confirmed 
that influence. They ſaid, that 
all temporizing expedients to re- 
lieve the people would prove in- 
efectual ; that a reformation of 
the conſtitution was called for ; 
that its principles were perverted; 
and that until it was reftored to 
its native and original purity, 
this country could never recover 
its former power and charaQter, 
nor could any ning great or de- 
ciſive be expected from its utmoſt 


exertions.—A noble lord, in a 
that high military office, declared his 
not concurrence to the motion, pro- 
Ine, vided that it extended to all 


eſty places under government : he 
1m, ſaid, that he knew it was what 
up- all people expected; that all ranks 
d ſo felt the general calamity, and 
the looked out impatiently for relief; 
ub. and that he would chearfully Fre 
hen up the whole emoluments of his 
ther own place for the good of his 
the country. 

eſs, The great and learned law lord 
ans was congratulated, on his happy 
ra- ignorance of thoſe manifold pub- 
the lic diſtreſſes and calamities, of 
fer which, every other man in the 
ſhe kingdom, they ſaid, had too ſen- 
for- ſible a knowledge. He was like- 
art wiſe, they ſaid, the only igno- 
by rant man in the kingdom, with 
al- reſpect to that waſte of the public 
ori- treaſure which was ſtated in the 


the propoſed addreſs, The fact had 


een charged, admitted, or ac- 


ſta- knowledged, on every ſide of the 

Houſe; and even confirmed by 
ent the declaration of a noble vil- 
our count newly come into high office, 
the that the fact was truly ſtated. 
di- Although it could not be difficult 
vn. to give to facts of ſuch notoriety 
ta- the fulleſt degree of conviction, 
ing yet, in order to obtain the learn- 


length opened 7 
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ed lord's concurrence with the 
more material parts of the ad- 
dreſs, they would undertake to 
induce the noble framer, to with- 
draw thoſe two paſſages of objec- 
tion. 

The queſtion being at length 
put, the motion was rejected, 
upon a diviſion, by a majority of 
forty-one, the numbers being 77, 
to 36; including ten proxies on 
one fide, and three on the other. 

The minifter at Dec. 13th. 


B for a Hung relief to 
reland, in che Houſe of Com- 
mons. They were three in num- 
ber, and went to the followin 

articles. — To the repeal of hots 
laws, which prohibit the exporta- 
tion of Iriſh manufactures, made 
of or mixed with woot, and wool 
flocks, from Ireland to any part 
of Europe. That fo much of the 
act of 19th George II. as prohi- 
bits the importation of glaſs into 
Ireland, except of Britiſh manu- 
facture, or to export glaſs from 
that kingdom, be repealed, — 
And, that Ireland be ſuffered to 
carry on a trade of export and im- 
port, to and from the Britiſh co- 
lonies in America and the Weſt 
Indies, and her ſettlements on 


the coaſts of Africa, ſubject to 


ſuch limitations, regulations, re- 
ſtrictions, and duties, as the par- 
liament of Ireland ſhall impoſe. 
The noble lord ſtated, in a 
ſpeech of conſiderable length, and 
of equal ability and knowledge 
of the ſubject, the propriety and 
juſtice, as well as the neceſſity, 
of affording relief to Ireland; and 
entered fully into the claims of 
that country, as well with reſpect 
to her natural and inherent rights, 


as to thoſe ariſing from her parti- 
cular 


J. 
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cular connection with Great Bri- 
tain, He likewiſe expatiated 
largely on the mutual and reſpec- 
tive intereſts of both countries ; 
and very happily collected into 
one "mrs of view almoſt all thoſe 
queſtions of commerce and policy, 
which we have already ſeen agi- 
tated upon the ſubjett. Indeed, 
it would not have been eaſy at 
preſent to diſcover much new 
ground, upon the general queſ- 
tions of right, juſtice, or recipro- 
cal advantage, whatever might be 
derived from expedience or imme- 
diate neceſſity. Such was the hap- 
py temper now prevailing, that 
the ns were agreed to 
without the ſmalleſt oppoſition. 
Some ſhort diſcourſe of the nature 
formerly related; ſome reproach 
for delay ; and ſome doubt of the 
complete efficacy of any thing 
which could be done in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances to give com- 

lete ſatisfaftion, was the whole 
of what paſſed on a ſubject, which 
would formerly have agitated, 
poſſibly convulſed the whole em- 
pire. But the late great revolu- 
tion had rendered every change 
eaſy. Bills founded cn the two 
firſt propoſitions, were according- 
ly brought in, paſſed both hows 
with the utmoſt facility, and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent, before the 
receſs, The third, being more 
complex 1g its nature, requiring 
a variety of enquiry, and being 
ſubje& to ſeveral limitations and 
conditions, was ſuffered to lie 
over the holidays in its preſent 
ſtate of an open propoſition ; not 
only to afford time Be conſidera- 
tion here, but for acquiring a 
knowledge of the effect which the 
meaſure would produce in Ire- 
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The vaſt ſums which were 
charged to the extraordinaries ct 
the army, and which every year 
became ſtill more enormous, had 
long been a ſubje& of complain; 
with the oppoſition in both houſe; 
of parliament ; who had likewiſe, 
from time to time, made varigus 
ineffectual attempts to reſtrain 
them within ſome defined limits. 

Although the buſineſs ſeemed 
more properly to appertain to the 
Houſe of Commons, yet the for. 
mer failure, or preſent hopeleſne(; 
of ſucceſs there, probably were 
the motives which induced the 
Earl of Shelburne to bring 
it now forward before the th. 
lords, who were accordingly ſum. 
moned for the purpoſe. He in- 
troduced his motion by entering 
into an ample diſcuſſion of its ſub. 
jet, and by an accurate compa 
rative eſtimate of the extraordina- 
ry military ſervices of former 
reigns, and of the preſent. On 
this ground he hated a number of 
curious and intereſting facts. He 
ſhewed that the extras of King 
William's reign, when a war was 
carried on in Flanders, Ireland, 
and the Weſt Indies, did not ex- 
ceed, in the higheſt. year cf the 
revolution war, 100,0001. That in 
the next, the ſucceſſion war, which 
we maintained in Germany, cn 
the banks of the Danube, in Flan- 
ders, Spain, the Mediterranean, 
North America, and the Welt la- 
dies, the extras never exceeded 
200,000!, And, that in the ff: 
war of the late king, waged with 
France and Spain . jointly, they 
did not, in any one year, exceed 
400,000. 

That during the late war, tht 
moſt extenſive, and. alſo the mol 
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pad ever been engaged, the ex- 
traordinaries of the year 1757, 
were only 800,000l. while thoſe 
of 1777, amounted to 1,200,000]. 
belides a million granted for the 
tranſport ſervice ; thus, upon the 
whole, exceeding two millions. 
That the higheſt year of the late 
war, that of 1762, when our arms 
were triumphant in every quarter 
of the globe; when we ſupported 
go, ooo men in Germany, be- 
ſides victorious armies in North 
America, the Britiſh and French 
Weſt Indies, the Eaft Indies, in 
Portugal, on the coaſt of France, 
and at the reduQion of the Ha- 
vannah, the whole of the extras 
did not exceed two millions; 
whereas the two laſt defenſive 
campaigns would be found, when 
the accounts of the latter of the 
two were made up, to amount to 
the enormous ſum of upwards of 
three millions each. And that 
the extra military charges in the 
laſt four years, during the greater 
part of Which the conteſt was con- 
fined to the Americans only, would 
be found to amount to a ſum, 
very nearly equal to the whole ex- 
penditure of the firſt four-years of 
King William's, and fully equal 
to the two firſt years of the Duke 
of Marlborough's campaigns. 
He then proceeded to Fate and 


attributed the monſtrous diſpro- 
porting between the preſent mi- 
itary extraordinaries, and thoſe 
of any former period. In this cu 


had been employed in the laſt war 
for the ſupply of the forces in 
America; E that the miniſter 
had ſplit the preſent contract into 
twelve parts, in order to make a 


explain the cauſes, to which he tracts given him in the years 1777. 


and 1778, to the amount of 


rious and particular detail he 
ſtated, that only one contractor 
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return to ſo many of his friends 
for the ſervices which he received 
from them at home, 'That in the 
former inſtance, the ſole contrac- 
tor, Sir William, Baker, was 
bound to furniſh proviſions on 
the ſpot, in America, at fixpence 
a ration; whereas the preſent con- 
tractors were only to deliver ra- 
tions at the ſame pres in Corke ; 
ſo that the whole freight, in- 
ſurance, riſque, and all other 
oſſible expences, were taken out 
of the Ki w of the public, and 
ut into the pockets of the mini- 
ter's contracting friends. From 
which, and from a variety of 
other ſpecified inſtances of miſma- 
nagement, he pledged himſelf to 
the proof, that every ration now 
delivered in America, ſtood the 
public in two ſhillings, inſtead 
of ſixpence which they coſt in the 
laſt war. Fe 
He went the whole round of 
contracts in this courſe; and while 
he treated the conduct of the mi- 
niſter without merey, he was no- 
thing more ſparing of the con- 
tractors. He paid particular at- 
tention to the ſuppoſed favourite 
of the miniſter in that line. That 
man, he ſaid, notwithſtanding his 
reprobation in parliament, and his 


detection in the moſt glaring im- 


poſition on the public, had con- 


1, 300, oool; and probably, his 


contracts in the preceding year, 


(the accounts. of which were not 
yet delivered in) far exceeded 
thoſe in either of the two former. 
He was exceedingly ſevere on the 
conduct of the miniſter with this 
ſuppoſed favourite contractor. Nor 
did he paſs over the Gold, or 
Bullion contractor, through whoſe 


þ hands, 
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hands, he ſaid, no leſs than three 
millions ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds in ſpecie had been tranſ- 
mitted to America, and for which 
a ſingle voucher had not been pro- 
duced. That immenſe ſum, he 
ſaid, had been written off in thirty 
or forty lines, without any ac- 
count, or ſpecification whatever, 
forty thouſand pounds in one line, 
twenty in another, and thirty in a 
third. When it was remembered 
that the tranſport ſervice, ord- 
nance, proviſions, ſtores, pay, 
new appointments, and, in a 
word, every item of expence that 
could be thought of, were all ſe— 
Pn provided for, and each 

rought to account under its pro- 
per head, it muſt ſurely puzzle the 
moſt quick and fertile genius, 


even to gueſs, in what, manner, 


or to what uſe, this enormous ſum, 
of nearly four millions, could 
have been applied. 

After going over a vaſt quan- 
tity and great variety of mat- 
ter relative to the ſubject, he 
opened his views more particu- 
larly with reſpect to his intended 
motions. He ſaid that an uncon- 
ſtitutional, miniſterial influence, 
had uſurped the regal prerogative, 
which it was now become abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to cruſh for the 
ſalvation of this country. That 
this miſchief aroſe principally from 
the opportunity, now afforded in 
a greater degree than ever to the 
firſt lord of the treaſury, of ex- 
pending millions of the public 
money without account, and con- 
ſequently without economy. And, 
that as the army extraordinaries 
afforded the moſt unlimited means 
to the miniſter, for the propaga- 
tion and ſupport of that fatal 51. 
tem of influence and corruption, 


ble ſtate of the landed and mer. 


dry. 


between the miniſters, which did 


called up a noble 


under ſuch charges, without an 


ly ſucceeded to his feat in that 


he would make that laviſh head of 
expenditure, the firſt and great 
object of his enquiry and cenſure. 

He accordingly moved his firs 
reſolution to the followin Pur. 
port, — that the alarming add, 
annually making to the preſent 
enormous national debt, under the 
head of extraordinaries, incurred 
in the different ſervices, requires 
immediate check and controul. 
The increaſing the public expence 
beyond the grants of parliament, 
being at all times an invaſion of 
the fundamental rights of parlia. 
ment; and the utmoſt. economy 
being indiſpenſibly neceſſary, it 
the preſent reduced and deplora- 
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cantile intereſt of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

The defence on part of the mi- 
niſtry was extremely ſhort and 
It is not clear, whether 
this aroſe from ſome diſagreement 


not permit them to be much dif. 
pleaſed with the arraignment of a 
conduct, in which none in that 
Houſe was officially concerned; 
of whether at the time, they were 
not ſufficiently inſtructed in the 
ſtate of the queſtion to anſwer to 
it fully, Whatever was the cauſe, 
the chancellor ſeeing no likeli- 
hood of a debate, after waiting a 
conſiderable time, proceeded at 
length to put the Home This 

uke in the op- 
polition, who expreſſed the utmoſ 
aſtoniſhment ind indignation ; that 
miniſters ſhould venture to fit fill 


attempt at anſwer or defence. A 
noble earl likewiſe, wha had late: 


Houſe, declared, that during fi- 
teen years he had ſat in the "ml 
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ad of e had never ſeen a queſtion of 


great 


ure; 


ligerence or filence, or what was 


; firf all as bad, with ſome feeble at- 
pur. empt which meant nothing, and 
Iition emed intended to mean no- 


hing. 
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0 This at length drew out ſome 


er th 

er indication of the character of the 
juire; oble miniſter in the other Houſe; 
troul, ho was ſaid to be clean handed 


h the moſt eminent degree; and 


ence p . 
g ho would go out of office in a 


ment, ut 
on of MWW:tc of poverty, if it were to hap- 
arlia. en on the following day. They 
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roof to ſupport the facts or 
harges ; that the motion reverſed 
ke order of things; it proceeded 
o puniſhment before it convicted, 
nd was therefore prepoſterous ; 


le mi- at every part of the public ex- 
and Menditure was already ſubject to 
ether Neck and controul at the exche- 
ement WHucr. That ſuch enquiries, and 


*h did conducted, would be in fact to 
h dif. abliſ a new committee of ſafe- 
it of a and, under pretences of cor- 
1 that cting the abuſes of adminiſtra- 
rned ; en, would tend to the ſubver- 


on of the conſtitution ; that we 
ere beſides engaged in a great war 
nd muſt not ſtarve it; if a ; 
er confidence was not placed in 


y were 
n the 
wer t0 
cauſe, 


likeli. ur commanders, it could not at 
ting be carried on; and, that the 
led at Principal precedent brought to 

This e the former interference of 
he op- rrliament on ſimilar occaſions, 
utmoſt as drawn from the ſcandalous 


1; that miniſtration of the year 1711, 
fit fill ich ſhould alone be a ſufficient 
ut an otive for reprobating the preſent 
E. | Otion. | 

d late: It was accordingly rejected, 
n that on a diviſion, by a majority of 
ng ff. including 21 proxies, to 41, 
other; eluding four proxies; being as 


I 


3 


Vor. XXIII. 


N 


ach importance treated with in 


hiefly relied on the defect of 
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nearly two to one, as it was poſſible 
without being quite fo. | 
The noble earl, after the divi- 
ſion, having informed the Houſe 
of the purport of his ſecond in- 
tended propoſition, which went to 
the appointment of a committee 
for enquiring into the ſeveral parts 


of the public expenditure, and 


conſidering what reductions or 
ſavings could with. conſiſtency be 
made, then moved, that it ſhoald 


be taken into conſideration on the 


8th of the following February, 
which was agreed to, 

The rejection, however, of his 
firſt motion, together with that 
of the Duke of Richmond's, on 
the 7th inftant, ſerved much to 
increaſe the public diſſatisfaction, 
which, whether with or without 
reaſon, did now, much more than 
at any former Laer certainly 
prevail without doors, and to give 
ſtrength and confirmation to that 
opinion which was alſo very gene- 
rally prevalent, that no hope of 
obtaining redreſs now temained, 
until ſuch meaſures were purſued 
by the people at large, as would, 
by diffolving that unnaturàl com- 
bination which was charged to 
ſubſiſt between miniſters and the 
repreſentative body, reſtore the an- 
tient dignity, and the former ener- 
gy of parliament. Thanks from 
the city of London were voted to 
the noble duke arid earl for their 
paſt motions, accompanied with 
the fulleſt approbation of that an- 
nounced for the 8th of February, 
and an aſſurance of every conſti- 
tutional ſupport in their power, 
to thoſe neceſſary plans of re- 


formation propoſed by them. The 


buſineſs was likewiſe ſoon adopt- 
ed in the counties; and from this: 
time that ſpirit of reformation be- 
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gan to appear, which we have 
ſince ſeen produce ſo many meet- 
ings, aſſociations, and projects in 
almoſt all parts of the kingdom, 
though with different degrees of 
warmth, and different extent of 
objects, ſor correcting the ſup- 
poſed vices of government, and 
for reſtoring the independency of 
parliament. The city of London 
likewiſe ſent ſeparate letters of 
thanks and acknowledgement to 
all the lords who had voted in ſup- 
port of the two paſt motions, in- 
cluding his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Cumberland, whoſe name 
appeared at the head of the mino- 
rity on the laſt diviſion; theſe 
letters, with their reſpective an- 
ſwers, were publiſhed in moſt of 
the papers at that time. 

It was on the very day of Lord 
Shelburne's motion, that Mr. 
Burke opened in the Houſe of 
Commons, ſuch parts as it was 
yet thought fitting and neceſſary 
to expoſe, of that celebrated plan 
of public economy, and attempt 
towards a reform or leſicning of 
corrupt influence, which after- 
wards afforded fo many ſubjects 
of parliamentary diſcuſhon, and 
was, for a long time, an object 
of ſo much general admiration. 
He likewiſe gave notice, that he 
would bring on the buiineſs as 
ſoon after the holidays as poſſible ; 
and amidſt a variety of obſerva- 
tions and arguments, to enforce 
the propriety, expediency, and 
neceſſity of the propoſed meaſure, 
particularly alluded to the buſi- 
neſs then carrying on in the other 

Houſe. 

He ſaid, that the deſire of re- 
formation operated every where, 
but where it ought to operate 
molt itrongly, in that Houſe. That 


—— 
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the propoſitions which had 
lately made, and were that d. 
making, in the other Houſe, { 
though highly laudable in then, 
ſelves, were na leſs than a . 
proach to that in which he {as 
To them, who claimed the « 
cluſive management of the publig 
Ek, all interference of 8 
ords, in their peculiar proving 
was, at leaſt, a reproach, | 
might be ſomething worſe ; fo 
if the lords ſhould aſſume or uſur 
the performance of a duty 
theirs, which they neglected, th 
would be ſupported in an uſuryy 
tion which was become neceſſ 
to the public. Privileges ug 
loſt by neglect, as well as by abuk 
That old parliamentary forms a 
privileges were no trifles, þ 
would freely grant; but the u 
tion called for ſomething mg 
ſubſtantial than the very beſ i 
them: and if form and dy 


clared, 


munica 
as it W 
zt not \ 
approvd: 
e. 
which 

the pu 
tions) t 
neceſſai 
ſhould 
the pr 
meetin! 
He hac 
able fr 
though 
plan, \ 
and wa 
medy c 
pected 

houſe, 


his ſide 


muſt be ſeparated, they wou "A 9 
prefer the duty without the fon part of 
to the form without the duty, | puiſhe, 
both lords and commons ſhou and me 
conſpire in a neglect of du clared 
other means, ſtill more irregii frmlv 
than the interference of the N ingluen 
might be now conſidered, woul cauſe 4 
be undoubtedly reforted to; che de 
he conceived the nation wou ſurd c 
ſome way or other, have its bu proſec 
neſs done; or otherwiſe, that of the 
could not much longer conti which 
to be a nation, genera 
Other arguments, on diffe in itſe] 
grounds, but tending to the (an inisfor 
object, will appear in their pi partici 
place. A noble lord, of a u greatn 
highly conſidered for its con He ſai 
tional principles, and who a fectior 
draws great attention in the Hoi felt hi 

of Commons, where he is loo able, 
thoug! 


on as a leader of the W i 
Cui 


dared, that Mr. Burke had com- 
municated his plan to him, fo far 
15 it was yet perfected; and that 
it not only met with his warmeſt 
a probation, but that he was con- 
vinced (from reaſonings and facts 
which he ſtated, wu to ſhew 


the public diſtreſſes and expecta- 

tions) that 1t was become abſolutely 

1 neceflary that ſomething of the kind 
ch, hould be done, in order to remove 
ſe; the preſent diſſatisfactions, by 
or uſy meeting the wiſhes of the people. 
Y He had, however, told his honour- 

ed, th able friend at the time, that al- 
uſurpt though he highly approved of his 
ecelan plan, wiſhed it all poſſible ſucceſs, 
es weil and was fully ſenſible that ſome re- 


y abule 
rms ant 
les, ! 


medy of the fort was earneſtly ex- 
pected by the public from that 
houſe, and more particularly from 


the ni his fide of it, yet he much doubt- 
g. nal ed, whether parliament had virtue 
beſt i enough at that time to bring ſo 
d dui right a meaſure to perfection. 

y woul A gentleman, from the northern 
ne for part of the united kingdom, diſtin- 
wy: | euiſhed for his candour, temper, 
s ſhou 


and moderation in oppoſition, de- 


f du clared on his conſcience he was 
regu firmly perſuaded, that the undue 
he leu infucnce of the crown was the true 
, wol cauſe of the miſchievous origin, 


to; fa 
| woul 
its bub 
, that 
contin 


diffe 
the (an 
ir prop 
a famil 
coniti 


the deſtructive progreſs, the ab- 
ſurd conduct, and the obſtinate 
proſecution, without view or hope, 
of the accurſed American war; 
which was now univerſally felt, and 
generally acknowledged, as being 
in itſelf the cauſe of all the other 
misfortunes of Great Britain, and 
particularly of the preſent naval 
greatneſs of the hauſe of Bourbon. 
He ſaid, that from the cordial af. 


0 alu fection he bore to his ſovereign, he 
ne Hol felt himſelf bound, ſo far as fe was 
5 loc able, to remove that evil. He 
nige, "Ul thought himſelf bound to it by his 


. clard 
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faith, by his allegiance, and by 
the ſacred oath he had taken to his 
majeſty. By that ſacred bond and 
indiſſoluble obligation, he was 
compelled to do every thing in his 
power to ſecure the ſtability of the 
throne. *©* This influence ſhakes 
«« it; it may ſubvert it; and no- 
* thing can be undertaken more 
«« worthy of a good ſubject, than 
„ to remove, in time, this means 
of miſchief and danger to the 
« king.“ 

Upon this diſcourſe, Mr. Fox, 
who was juſt come in from the 
Houſe of Lords, ſaid, that the firſt 
men in the kingdom, the firſt in 
abilities, the firſt in eſtimation, 
were then libelling that houſe. 
Every inſtance they gave, (and the 
inſtances he ſaid were many and 
ſtrong) of uncorrected abuſe, with 
regard to public money, was a di- 
rect libel on that houſe. Every ar- 

ument they uſed for the reduction 
of prodigal expence, and their ar- 

uments were various and unan- 
werable, was a libel on that houſe. 
Every. thing they ſtated on the 
luxuriant growth of corrupt influ- 
ence, tons it was never, he ſaid, 
half ſo flouriſhing) was a moſt ſe- 
vere and direct libel on that houſe, 

But that houſe, he ſaid, would 
be brought, by proper means, to 
wipe off all thoſe a 
The people had for a long time 
been ſlow and torpid. They had, 


however, at length, been quicken- 


ed by their feelings to a ſenſe of 
their ſituation and ſufferings. He 
accorded with the opinion of a 
noble lord, that there was not vir- 
tue enough within them walls, to 

o through with: the plan of re- 
| Kan 4, which his honourable 
friend had to propoſe. - But the 
virtue of neceſſity would at laſt ani- 
UFJ | mate 
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between king an 
that they ſhare but one fortune; 
that they flouriſh by the ſame proſ- 
perity, and are equal ſufferers by 
the ſame diſtreſs; that the cala- 
mity of the people is the depreſſion 
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mate the people; and, through 
them, it would hkewiſe animate 
and correct that houſe. The vir- 
tue of neceſſity, ſure in its prin- 
ciple, and irreſiſtible in its opera- 


tion, was an eſfectual reformer. It 


awakens late; but it calls up many 


other virtues to its aid; and their 
joint exertion will infallibly bear 


down the greateſt force, and will 
infallibly diſſipate the ſtrongeſt 
combination, that corrupt men 
have ever formed, or can ever form 


. againſt them. 


He applauded the ſentiment of 
the gentleman who ſpoke juſt be- 
fore him, that his duty and alle- 
giance to the king were ſtrong mo- 
tives with him, for wiſhing ſucceſs 
to the preſent propoſition. Theſe 
motives, he Kid. muſt undoubt- 
edly operate in the ſame manner 
wich every good ſubject. Could 


the king, he ſaid, poſſibly enjoy 
the affection and confidence of his 


people, when his intereſt was 
wholly diſſociated from theirs, and 


put upon a bottom perfectly ſepa- 
rate? It is but one and the ſame 


principle, which cements friend- 
thip between man and man in ſo- 
ciety, and which 12 affection 

ſubject: namely, 


of the prince. On any other 


terms, there can be no ſympathy 
between men in any relation of 


life. 5 

He concluded by hoping, that 
his honourable friend would add 
perſeverance, to the diligence and 
ability which he had already em- 
ployed, in his plan for leſſening 


the public expences, and for re- 


ducing the ruinous influence of ij 
crown; and that all men who hy 
an intereſt in their country, why 
profeſſed a zeal for her welfare, , 
regard for the honour of parlia. 
ment, and an affection for the con. 
ſtitution, would now have but ons 
mind, and heartily unite, in pr. 
moting a meaſure ſo highly uſefy 
and at this time ſo abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary. 

While the ſcheme of reformation 
was thus warmly patronized an 


are bety 
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commended by the oppoſition, an form. 
drew out no ſmall ſhare of praiſ (pur? 
and applauſe to its author from al boujes 
ſides of the houſe, the miniſter wy Earl 
totally ſilent ; an appearance of in. county 
difference, which did not pak of 1s 
without ſome ſevere comments fron Hag 
his adverſaries. ſhe? 
The eſtimates of the army, and 
the augmentation of the land force, 3K 11 
had (as uſual of late) drawn out | 1 
much debate, cenſure, and ſon: ment 
attempts at particular enquiry, u the redr 
the Houſe of Commons. The ef. menced 
mates of the ordnance likewiſe, the ad 
which amounted to the ſum ur 
1,049,000], and exceeded the exWy©* P47 tl 
pence of the preceding year by became 
132,0001. afforded room for an. minds 
madverſion and conteſt, On thek and Wa 
occaſions, much extraneous ma-. lens c 
ter, relative to the conduct of tht of no 
commander in chief of the ar auence 
the, alledged, neglected and der 


gerous ſtate of Plymouth, and the conſide 
general means of national defenc?iſ'<torm 
adopted through the ſummer, wi liamen 
repeatedly brought up. In oth = 
reſpects, the matter of argument, equal 1 
of charge and defence, as well Huld: 
the iſſue in all caſes, were ſuch preſen 


we have had already more occafion preſer\ 
than one of ſtating. | Umilar 
Such were the grounds of &- The 


bate, and ſuch. the ſtate of the wat lent ce 
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Sir George Sa- 
Debates on that ſub- 


Earl of Shelburne's motion 


Motion. ſeconded by the- 
Striftures with reſpect to the 


— are between the contending par- to lead to the extraordinary events 

— es, previous to the Chriſtmas re- which diſtinguiſnhed the remainder 

are, eſs, Every thing ſeemed directly of the ſeſlon. | 

parlia. | 

© con. 

wa „en oh . 

u pro. ; 5 2 | 

ſefy] onty meetings, petitions, and aſſociations. York leads the way.” Great 

ly 1 meeting at that city. Committee appointed. Some account of the peti- 
nien from that county, which becomes à model to others. 

mation wille preſents the petition from the county of York. 

d and jet, Jamaica petition preſented. Mr. Burke's plan of economical re- 

n, and form. » Bills brought in upon that ſyſtem. 

' praiſe (purſuant to the notice given before the receſs) for a" committee of both 

om all houſes, to enquire into the public eæpenditure. 

er wu Earl of Coventry. Oppoſed. Debates. 

> of in. 


t pak F his reſignation. 


county meetings and petitions, Marquis of Carmarthen explains the cauſes 
Strictures on the conduct of à noble lord at the head 


ts from if a great department. Motion rejected upon a diviſion.” Unuſual ftrength 
ſhewn by the oppoſition on this' diviſion. 


y, 22 
* HE buſineſs of public meet - 
wn ou ivgs, of petitions to par- 
1 fon WW 12ment, and of aſſociations for 
ry, uche redreſs of grievances, was com- 
he ei. WMmenced during the receſs ;- and 
cewiſe the adoption of theſe means for 
um d procuring a reform in the executive 
the e. epartments of the ſtate, not only 
rear H became ſoon very general, but the 
or an. minds of the public being agitated 
Mn ther end warmed by theſe meetings, the 
s mat "ics of many, and thoſe perſons 
of tel of no mean weight and conſe- 
> army, quence, were extended ſtill far- 
id da- cr ; and they gradually began to 
and te conſider, that nothing leſs than a 
defence reform in the conſtitution. of par- 
er, wu liament itſelf, by ſhortening its 
n oth duration, and obtaining a more 
umen,W <4 44! repreſentation of the people, 
well could reach to a perfect cure of the 
ſach oY Preſent, and afford an effectual 
cas eſervative againſt the return of 
| imlar evils. | 
of dt The great, populous, and opu- 
he war leut county of York, led the way, 
fart | N | 


and ſet the example to the reſt of 
the kingdom. A very numerous 
and reſpectable meeting of the gen- 
tlemen, clergy, and freeholders, 
including perſons of the firſt con- 
ſideration and property in the 
county, and in the kingdom, ſuch 
as perhaps never was aſſembled in 


the ſame manner in this nation, 


was held at Vork on the laſt day 
but one of the year, There a pe- 
tition to the Houſe of Commons 
was unanimouſly agreed upon, and 
accompanied with a reſolution, 
that a committee of ſixty- one gen» 
tlemen be appointed, to carry on 
the neceſſary corre ſpondence for 
effectually promoting the object of 


the petition; and likewiſe to pre- 


pare a plan of an aſſociation, on 
legal and conſtitutional grounds, 
to ſupport the laudable reform, and 
ſuch other meaſures as might con- 
duee to reſtore the freedom of par- 
liament; to be preſented by the 
chairman of the committee at their 

[F] 3 | L. next 
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next meeting, which was to be 
held by adjournment in the enſu- 
ing Eaſter week. 

As this petition ſerved in a great 
meaſure as the groundwork for 
thoſe that ſucceeded from other 
counties and towns, we ſhall enter 
the more particularly into its de- 
tail.— They begin by ſtating the 
following matters as facts That 
the nation had for ſeveral years 
been engaged in a moſt expenſive 
and unfortunate war; that many 
of our valuable colonies, having 
declared themſelves independent, 
had formed a ſtrict confederacy 
with our moſt dangerous and inve- 
terate enemies; and, that the con- 
ſequence of thoſe combined miſ- 
fortunes had been, a large addition 
to the national debt, a heavy accu- 
mulation of taxes, with a rapid 
decline of the trade, manufac- 
tures, and land- rents of the king- 
dom. — They then declare, that, 
alarmed at the diminiſhed reſources 
and growing burthens of this coun- 

, and convinced, that rigid fru- 

ality is now indiſpenſably neceſ- 
kur in every department of the 
ſtate, they obſerved with grief, that 
notwithſtanding the calamities, and 
impoveriſhed condition of the na- 
tion, much public money had been 
improvidently ſquandered ; that 
many individuals enjoy ſinecure 

laces, efficient places with exor- 

itant emoluments, and penſions, 
unmerited by public ſervice, to a 
large and ſtill increaſing amount; 
whence the crown has acquired a 
great unconſtitutional influence, 
which, if not timely checked, may 
ſoon prove fatal to the liberties of 
this country. | 

They further declare, that con- 
celying the true end of every legi- 
timate government to be, not the 
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emolument of any individual, by 
the welfare of the community; 
and conſidering, that by the con. 
ſtitution, the cuſtody of the nz. 
tional purſe is entruſted in a pecy. 
liar manner, to that houſe; they 
beg leave to repreſent, that until 
effectual meaſures be taken to re. 
dreſs thoſe oppreſſive grievance, 
the grant of any additional ſum of 
money, beyond the produce of the 
preſent taxes, walk be injurious 
to the rights and property of the 
22 and derogatory from the 

onour and dignity of parliament, 
— They, therefore, appealing to 
the juſtice of the Commons, mot 
earneſtly requeſt, that before any 
new burthens are laid upon this 
country, effectual meaſures might 
be taken by that houſe, to enquire 
into and correct the groſs 15445 in 
the e N of public money; 
to reduce all a emolu- 
ments; to reſcind and abolih all 
ſinecure places, and unmerited 
penſions ; and to appropriate the 
produce to the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, 

The clergy upon this occaſion diſ. 
proved a charge, which had been 
often laid, and, perhaps, not al. 
ways without ſome Faddation 
againſt them; as if they were more 
peculiarly diſpoſed to be obſjequi- 
ous to power, and to ſupport all 
meaſures, of whatever government, 
and. whatever nature, which did 
not immediately affect their own 
particular rights or privileges, than 
any other order of the community, 
Although the meeting was in the 
ſeat of the metropolitan fee, and 
immediately under the eye of pro- 
vincial authority and government, 
not only a conſiderable number of 
that body attended, and zealoully 
promoted the reſolutions and pe. 
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tition; but no leſs than fourteen 
clergymen, including two. dignita- 
ries of the church, were appointed 
of the committee, which was in- 
tended to give efficacy tothe whole 
meaſure and deſign. | 
The county of Mid- 

Jan. 7th, qleſex ſtood forth as the 

1780. ſecond of the county of 
York. In about a week, a very 
numerous meeting was held at 
Hackney, where a petition, ſimi- 
lar to that of York, with ſeveral 
reſolutions, were unanimouſly a- 
greed to; and a committee of cor- 
reſpondence and aſſociation, con- 
filing of fifty-three eee 
who were diſtinguiſhed by rank, 
fortune, ability, or popularity, 
appointed to conduct the buſineſs. 
At this meeting, as well as at ſome 
of thoſe which ſucceeded in other 
counties, although the condutt of 
miniſters was treated with little 
mercy indeed; yet it was ſcarcely 
more reprobated, than that of the 
majorities in both houſes. The 
late rejection in the Houſe of 
Lords, of the two motions of 
economical reform, which had 
been made on the 7th and r5th of 
December, was an object of much 
general and particular cenſure. It. 


became likewiſe cuſtomary at thoſe 


meetings, to return a public tri- 
bute of thanks and applauſe to 
thoſe lords and gentlemen in both 
houſes, who had attempted to ſtem 
the reſiſtleſs torrent of the Ame- 
rican war, or who had ſince as un- 
ſucceſsfully endeavoured to check 
or reſtrain the ſuppoſed waſte in 
the public expenditure. 

The example of York and Mid- 
dleſex was Gow followed by the 
county palatine of Cheſter. ' And 
in a pretty cloſe ſucceſſion of time, 


dy the counties of Herts, Suſſex, 


Huntingdon, Surry, Cumberland, 


Bedford, Eſſex, Somerſet, Glou® 
ceſter, Wilts, Dorſet, Devon, Nor” 
folk, Berks, Bucks, Nottingham» 
Kent, Northumberland, Suffolk » 
Hereford, Cambridge, and Derby» 
nearly, if not entirely, in the order 
in which they are placed. Hants 


had agreed upon a petition, on the 
ſame day with Middleſex;.. The 


Welſh counties of Denbigh, Flic, 


and Brecknock, likewiſe petition- 
ed, as did the cities of London, 
Weſtminſter, York, Briſtol, Glou- 
ceſter, and Hereford, with the 
towns of Nottingham, Reading, 
Cambridge, 
Newecaftle upon Tyne. The coun- 
ty of Northampton declined pe- 
titioning, Put voted reſolutions, 
and inſfruttions to their repreſen- 
tatives, upon the ſame, ground, 
and including the purport of the 
petitions, as a previous meaſure. 
It muſt not be ſuppoſed, that in 
all theſe counties and towns, the 
ſpirit was alike, or that the ſame 
unanimity prevailed. In many, 
the weight of property appeared 
clearly and ſtrongly for the peti- 
tions, In others it was more 
doubtful. But there were few, in 
which any direct or ſucceſsful op- 
poſition was inade to the meaſure. 


So that, explicitly or tacitly, it 
might be conſidered as agreeing 


tolerably well with the ſenſe of 
thoſe places. bs 19) 
The meaſure of forming com- 
mittees, and entering into aſſocia- 
tions, was a great ſtumbling block 
in ſome of the counties. Many 
who were heartily diſpoſed to con- 
cur in reſtraining the ſuppoſed dan- 
gerous influence of the crown, in 
procuring a reform of the public 
expenditure, and in reſtoring the 
lependency of parliament, by 
cutting off. the means of corrup- 


tion, were, however, apprehenſive 
[F] 4 4 of 


Bridgewater, . and, 
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of evil, and even of danger from 
theſe meaſures. Aſſociations and 
committees had produced ſuch re- 
cent effects in America, and even 
in Ireland, that the very terms 
were become ſuſpicious. The 
friends of government dexterouſly 
applied the odium or terror attend- 
ing theſe words to all the purpoſes 
of which they were capable; and 
many, who would not venture di- 
rectly to encounter the popular rage 
for reformation, or openly to avow 
that they were the friends of pub- 
lic extravagance or corruption, co- 
vered their oppoſition by quarrel- 
ling with thoſe obnoxious incorpo- 
rations. The counties of Suffolk, 
Northumberland, Hereford, and 
Derby, where the oppoſite parties 
were pretty equally — ac- 


cordingly appointed no commit- 


tees. | In Kent, where the popu- 
lar fide was prevalent, a moderat- 
ing ſcheme was propoſed. To this 
the friends of goyernment, along 
with thoſe who wiſhed for redre!s, 
but who were enemies to commit- 


tees, and did not approve. of ſtrong 


language, jointly adhered, and ſo 
far ated as one party. By this 
means, two petitions for redreſs 


were preſented from that county; 


and while a committee was formed, 
and the ſcheme of aſſociation was 
fully adopted by the majority, a 
very numerous and conſiderable 
party, either condemned or op- 
poſed both meaſures. 

The members of adminiſtration, 
and men in office, were not wholly 
deficient in their endeavours to 
prevent the county meetings, But 


they were generally overborne by 


the torrent, Nothing could more 
clearly demonſtrate the impetuoſity 
of the ſpirit which then prevailed, 


than that the noble lerg at the head 


of the admiralty, and at the het 
likewiſe, , periunally, of a great 
body of his numerous friends, could 
not prevent the meaſures of a pe. 
tition and a committee, from be. 
ing carried in his on native and 
favourite county; in which he had 
exerted himſelf with his known 
ability in this fort of affairs, and 
with all the influence of the many 
great offices he had held for ſo ma. 
ny years, to form a ſecure and ſet. 
tled intereſt, All direct oppoſition 
being fruitleſs, endeavours were 
uſed to obtain proteſts; but though 
one or two perſons of great pro- 
perty and conſequence took the 
lead in this meaſure, it was not at. 
tended, with a ſucceſs at all equil 
to expectation, Some - proteſts 
were ſigned in the counties of 
Herts, Huntingdon, Norfolk, 
Suſſex, and Surry, | Theſe pro, 
teſts did not oppoſe (that indeed 
could ſcarcely be done) the prayer 
of the petitions ; but the proteſtors 


were of opinion, that the whole 


ought to be left to the diſcretion of 
parliament, in whoſe public ſpirit 
and integrity, they thought it im. 
proper to expreſs, particularly at 
that time, any ſort of diſtruſt. 
'The petition from the Feb. 8th 
county of Vork was the cit 
firſt preſented, and was introduced 


in the Houſe of Commons by Sir 
George Sayille; who, notwith- 


itanding the preſſure of a heavy 
cold and hoarſeneſs, accompanied 
it with a ſpeech of conſiderable 
length. Under theſe diſadvan- 
tages, the novelty and importance 
of the ſubject, and perhaps ſtill 
more, the character of that emi- 
nent and revered patriot, produe- 
ed fo profound an attention, fi- 
lence, and ſtillneſs, in every part 
of the houſe, as ſerved in à great 
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meaſure to remedy the occaſional 
ect. 

gn obſerved, that he had the 

honour to repreſent a very exten- 


dre, a very populous, a very mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, and a 


a county, it could not be imagin- 
ed, but that many private intereſts 
might be made objects of parlia- 


ther the repreſented, or repreſen- 
tatives, like ſome others, were 
more attentive to ſuch matters, 
than to the great concerns of 
the nation. He had, however, no 
private petition to preſent, or bill 
to bring in; although in ſuch a 
country as Yorkſhire, there could 
be no lack of 2 objects of im- 
provement, of new bridges, roads, 
and havens, -which might well de- 
ſerve the conſideration of the le- 
giſlature. He 8 a petition, 
which had ſwallowed up the conſi- 
deration of all private objects, and 
ſuperſeded all private 38 
A petition ſubſcribed by eight 
thouſand freeholders and upwards. 
The people had heard, that a re- 
gard to private intereſt, in that 
houſe, was a great enemy to the 
diſcharge of wr duty, They 
feel ſeverely the preſſure of heavy 
taxes, and are at the ſame time 
told, that the money, which they 
can ſo ill ſpare, is waſted profuſely, 
not only withoutits producing any 
good, but that it 1s applied to the 
production of many bad effects. 

Theſe things, he ſaid, were re- 
preſented calmly, and with mode- 
ration. Nothing was ſaid of the 
conduct of miniſters ; it might have 
been good, or it might have been 
bad, for ought that appeared in 
the petition. Never ſurely were 
petitioners to parliament, upon any 
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very rich county. That, in ſuch 


mentary bounty or ſupport, if ei- 


[89 
great public grievance, more cool 
and diſpaſſionate. They confine 
themſelves, ſaid he, to one object, 
the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney. But though they made no 
ſtrictures on the paſt management 
of miniſters, he could not in can- 
dour but acknowledge, that it was 
pretty plainly hinted or implied, 
that thoſe who had hitherto ma- 
naged our public affairs ſo badly, 
as to afford ground for the preſent 
complaint, were not fitting to be 
longer entruſted with the manage- 
ment of ſuch important concerns. 
He called upon the miniſter, to 
ſpeak out like a man, and to de- 
clare, whether he meant to coun- 
tenance and ſupport the petition or 
not. Such an open and manly 
declarationof his intentions, would 
ſave them much time and trouble, 
and would better become a man of 
his quality and power, than any 
mean arts of miniſterial juggling 
and craft, He made no threats; 
that petition was not preſented by 
men / with ſwords and muſkets. It 
was a legal, a conſtitutional pe- 
tition. The requeſt of the peti- 
tioners was ſo juſt and reaſonable, 
that they could not but expect it 
would be granted; but ſhould it 
be refuſed— there he would leave 
a blank; that blank, let the con- 
ſciences, let the feelings, let the 
reaſon of miniſters ſupply. Par- 
tial expedients—mock enquiries, 
would not ſatisfy. The univer- 
ſality of the ſentiments on this 
ſubject, he ſaid, was no contempt- 
ible proof of their juſtneſs. He 
wiſhed that houſe to conſider, from 
whom that petition. comes, It was 
firſt moved in a meeting of fix hun- 
dred gentlemen, and upwards; in 
the hall where that petition was 
conceived, there was more pro- 
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rty than within the walls of that 
LE ſe, He then threw down, with 
ſome vehemence, upon the table, 
a lift of the gentlemen's names, and 
continued — But they are not to 
abandon their petition, whatever 
may be its fate in this houſe ; there 
is a committee appointed to cor- 
reſpond on the ſubje& of the peti- 
tion with the committees of other 
counties. He concluded by like- 
wiſe throwing on the table a liſt 
of the names of the committee. 

The miniſter ſeemed to ſhew 
ſome degree of vexation and re- 
ſentment in his anſwer. He ſaid, 
that the honourable gentleman 
needed not to have taken ſo much 
pains to convince the houſe, that 
the petition, ought to be received; 
nor to have expatiated on ſo obvi- 
ous a truth, as that no man, or ſet 
of men, would dare to reject it. 
No man in his ſenſes, who ſat in 
that houfe, could be ignorant, that 
the-right of petitioning belonged 
to all Britiſh ſubjects.— He had 
been called upon to declare, whe- 
ther he would oppoſe or forward 
the object of the petition. The 

tition was now before the houſe ; 
it had been read; and it ſhould 
have his conſent to lie on the table 
for ſome time, as was uſual in ſuch 
caſes, for the peruſal of the mem- 
bers. The houſe, he doubted not, 
would take it into their ſerious 
conſideration ; and after enquiring 
into the facts alledged, after exa- 
mining the merits of the cauſe, 
they would freely and impartially 
decide, according to the beit of 
their judgment; and in ſuch. a 
manner, as to conſult the good of 
the petitioners, without loſing fight 
of that of the country in general. 
A petition properly introduced, 
would always, he hoped, in that 


| hinted by the honourable genie. 


known but ſevere conſequences, if 


been voted, and it would be necel- 


houſe, meet with a fair and candid 
attention, 

With reſpe&t to the threat: 
which, he Faid, had been broadly 
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man, he hoped they could have ny 
influence in that houſe, nor at all 
affect the minds of the judge; 
whether on one way or the other. 
He had been threatened with un. 


he ſhould ſo much as delay grant. 
ing the expected redreſs, until a 
enquiry ſhould be made into the 
exiſtence, nature, and'extent, of 
the alledged grievances. Upon 
that, he muſt obſerve; that the 2 
tition muſt ſuffer no ſmall dimi. 
nution of its ſuppoſed value, jul. 
neſs, and importance, from its be. 
ing accompanied by a prohibition 
of all enquiry: into the validity cf 
the facts on which it was pretend. 
ed to be founded. At leaſt ſuſpi- 
cions were thrown out, that any 
enquiry which might be under, 
taken, would be with ſiniſter and 
partial views. | How: far that wa 
fair and candid, how far ſuch ſup. 
poſitions, in a caſe of that kind, 
were parliamentary, he ſubmitted 
to the judgment of the houſe. 
He concluded by: informing the 
houſe, that they muſt not conſider 
his proceeding in raiſing the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies, as any diſreſped 
to the petition. The petition was 
neither formally nor virtually ne- 
gatived, although the' conſidera- 
tion of it was not preferred to all 
other buſineſs. The ſupplies had 


ſary, without much longer delay, 
to enter on the ſubje& of ways an 

means. wa 15 
Mr. Fox took up the miniſter's 
ſpeech, with that fervour, anim 
tion, energy, and ſeverity, n 
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which 


which he always aftoniſhes and 
over powers his hearers, He com- 
ared his preſent language, that 
the conſideration of the petition 
might very fitly be poſtponed to 
that of ways and means for raiſ- 
ing the ſupplies, with, what he 
called, the generous and magna- 
nimous admiration of miniſtry, 
when they could not find words 
uficiently to applaud the ſpirited 
conduct of the armed aſſociations 
in Ireland, who refuſed to grant 
ſupplies for more than one half 
vear, until their grievances ſhould 
be redreſſed, and the prayer of 
their petition for a free trade 
ſhould be granted, He aſked if 
there was one law for the aſſocia- 
tions in Ireland, and another for 
thoſe of England ? No! there 
could not. The noble lord was 
a man of accuracy and conſiſten- 
cy. He muſt therefore mean, 
whatever may have fallen from 
him in the heat and hurry of de- 
bate, that the affociations in 
England, in imitation of thoſe in 
Ireland, ought to grant no ſup- 
plies, until their petition find a 
proper reſpe&t ; until its prayer 
be fully granted. | 

After indulging this vein of 
irony, he ſaid, that he was at a 
loſs to conjecture the threats, 
which the noble lord ſaid had 
been hinted by the honourable 
gentleman ; thereby intending to 
hx a ſtigma on the preſent th on 
other petitions, The people are 
not in arms, they do not menace 
civil war. The nature of our 
conſtitution, (and it is undoubt- 
ly one of its higheſt perfections) 
has happily endued them with o- 
ther powers of redreſs beſides 
arms, They have legal, conſti- 


tutzonal, and peaceable means of be ent 
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that ny 


[gr 
enforcing their petitions. It was 
to theſe means the honourable 
. e alluded, when the no- 
le lord would ſuppoſe that he 
threw out threats of another 
kind. But let not, ſaid he, the 
mild, though firm voice of li- 
berty, be miſtaken for the diſmal 
and diſcordant accents of blood 
and ſlaughter. The evil which 
the honourable gentleman pre- 
ſages, if this or other petitions 
are ſpurned with contempt and 
inſolence, is of another, though 
not of a leſs formidable nature. 
The people will loſe all confi- 
dence in their repreſentatives, all 
reverence for parhament. The 
conſequences of ſuch a fituation 
need not be pointed 'out : but let 
not the contemplation of neceſſary 
effects be conſidered as a denun- 
ciation of vengeance; 
He could not imagine, he ſaid, 
objection could poſſibly 
be made to the petition. But 
ſome perhaps might ſay, „are 
we ſinners above all that went 
before us, hke thoſe on whom the 
Tower of Siloam fell ??? Are we 
more corrupt than other parlia- 
ents, who were never peſtered 
with petitions of this kind ? No; 
ſaid he, I don't ſuppoſe you are I 
hut though former parliaments 
were as bad as you, and you 
know the ſeverity of that compa- 
riſon, yet the le did not 
know it. Now they feel it; they 
feel the preſſure of taxes; and 
they beg you would not lay your 
hand ſo heavily upon them, but 
be as ceconomical as poſſible in the 
expenditure of their money. Let 
the miniſters grant the requeſts of 
the people, and the hole glory 
of ſo popular a compliance will 
oy theirs, Like charity, 


92] 


it will cover the multitude of their 
paſt ſins. Ireland has given them 
a foretaſte of what they may ex- 
1 Their er, have been 
unded in loud ſtrains there, for 
ting, what that people had 
— — for ende 5 their 
own muſkets.— He would put the 
controverſy, he ſaid, between the 
miniſtry and his ſide of the kouſe 
to the ſame 1itue, on which the 
wiſeſt of kings and of men, reſt- 
ed the determination of the diſ- 
pute between the two women, 
each of whom claimed the living, 
and diſavowed the dead child, 
We ſay to miniſtry, you miſapply 
the public money; nay, you do 
worſe, you apply it to bad pur- 
potes : — Miniſtry fay to us, 
you want our places; and thus 
the charge of corruption 1s given 
and retorted. But the time is 
now come to put the ſincerity of 
both to the teſt, and to know, 
whofe child corruption really is; 
we challenge miniiters to the tri- 
al ; we call upon them publickly, 
and ſtrenuouſly urge them, to ſa- 
crifice that diſclaimed, but evi- 
dently dear and favoured child. 
If they refuſe to abide by this 
teſt, no doubt can remain as to 
the parentage. = 
There was little debate at the 
times of preſenting the other pe- 
titions, which followed this lead- 
ing petition very faſt. | 
In two days after a petition 
from the principal merchants, 
lanters, and others, intereſted 
in the illand of Jamaica, was pre- 
ſented to the houſe. In a ſtrong 
and unuſually vehement ſtyle of 
complaint, they ſtate the neglect 
of protection to that iſland, and 
the imminent dangers therefrom 


ariſing. At the ſame time that 
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they repreſent, that the tempo. 
rary ſafety which it had hicherig 
enjoyed, proceeded merely from 
the direction of the enemy's force 
to other objects, and not to any 
intrinſic means of defence provid. 
ed by his majeſty's miniſters, they 
freely declare their opinion, that 
the ſafety of ſuch a poſſeſſion 
ought not to have been commit. 
ted to chance. They farther te. 
preſent, that the iſland of Jama. 
ica is not inferior in value to any 
of the dependencies of Great 
Britain; that a great part even 
of what appears to be the interior 
wealth of Great Britain itſelf, is, 
in reality, the wealth of Jamaica, 
which is ſo intimately interwoven 
with the internal intereſt of this 
kingdom, that it is not eaſy to 
diſtinguiſh, them; that a great 
part of the trade and navigation, 
a large proportion of the revenue, 
and very much of the mercantile 
and the national credit, and of 
the value of the landed intereſt, 
depend immediately on its pre- 
ſervation; that its defence 1; 
therefore an object as important 
to Great Britain, as any part of 
Great Britain itſelf; and that it 
is an object to be provided for 
with ſtill greater care and fore- 
fight, becauſe its natural means 
of home defence are infinitely leſs 
conſiderable, | 
The petitioners declare, that, 
confcious of their invariable loy- 
alty to the crown, and their-un- 
bounded attachment to the proſ- 
perity of the whole empire, they 
are not able to conjecture for what 


offence, real or pretended, they 
have ſo long been put under this 


proſcription; if they had been 


active by factious clamours, or 


deluſive repreſentations, by con- 


cealing 


cealing 
inform 
ſov ere i 
war, 
reaſon 
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ſo ma! 
expoſe 
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cealing true, or ſuggeſting falſe 
information, in betraying their 
wrereign and their country into 
war, they might have the lets 
reaſon to complain of the neg- 
lect by which they have ſuffered 
ſo man y diſtreiſes, and have bcen 
expoſed to ſo many dangers ; but 
it was in the recollection, they 
(aid, of the houſe, that, at an 
early period of the Wow” un- 
happy troubles, the body of the 
Welt India planters and merch- 
ants, did humbly ſtate their ap- 
prelenſions to parliament, and 
deprecated the unliappy meaſures 
which were then taken; it was 
the misfortune of the public, as 
well as theirs, that no attention 
was then paid to their humble 
prayers, and that their moſt du- 
tiful reprefentations were totally 
neglected. 

They proceed to ſtate a num- 
ber of facts and arguments to 
ſhew, that they did not deſerve to 
be thus abandoned, through any 
tailure on their fide, in not hav- 
ing purchaſed for a valuable con- 
ſideration the protection of the 
ſtate. On that ground they ob- 
ſerve, that beſides their trade 
being almoſt wholly confined to 
the mother country, and the ge- 
neral reſidence of both planters 
and merchants there, and the 
produce of their eſtates being as 
largely taxed 1n Great Britain to 
the common ſupport, as that of 
any others ; they endured other 
great and heavy burthens, pecu- 
liar only to themſelves. The aſ- 
ſembly of Jamaica had, beyond 
any former example of liberality, 
and far beyond their abilities, 
lad deſtructive impoſitions on 
their eſtates and property within 
the iſland ; vaſt, burthenſome, and 
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even ruinous perſonal ſervices, 


were chearfully given; aid thus, 


under the double weight of taxes 
and impoſitions in England and 
in Jamaica ; under heavy perſo- 
nal ſervice in the latter; and 
under alt the fatal, though not 
unforeſeen conſequences, of the 
{ſeparation from North America 
they had been farther induced, on 
ſuggeſtions from friends of po- 
vernment, to refort in their indi- 
vidual characters to their almoſt 
exhauſted purſes, and had actual- 
ly made a large private ſubſcri 
tion for their own defence. They 
appeal to a number of fats and 
dates, to ſhew their repeated ap- 
plications, and ineffectual remon- 
ſtrances, down from the year 
1773, to government; and ag- 
| the neglect or refulal of 
efence, by the declaration of 
the ſecretary at war, that his 
majeſty then commanded more 
numerous forces by fea and land, 
than the moſt formidable monarch 
of the world had under his or- 
ders, when his power alarmed all 
Europe ; they feel, that they are 
amongſt thoſe who are taxed for 
the maintenance of an army of 
upwards of 70,000 men in North 
America; and they preſume, 
that the ſuppreſſion of no rebel- 
lion whatever, can be a more 
near and urgent concern of any 
government, than the protection 
of its loyal and uſeful ſubjects. 
They conclude, by claiming pro- 
tection as their undoubted right; 


and declare, that they look back 


with horrcr at thoſe ' dangers, 
from which, by the ſole diſpenſa- 
tion of the divine providence, 


they have eſcaped, whilſt ſundry 


of their fellow-ſubje&s are now 
obliged to preftrate themſelves at 
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the foot of the throne of the 
French king, and to implore the 
mercy. of that monarch, inſtead 
of the protection of their natural 
ſovereign. 

This long petition, which ſtat- 
ed facts with fo little manage- 
ment, was ſubſcribed by 75, of 
the principal planters, merchants, 
or others, who were immediately 
intereſted in the iſland of Jamaica. 
It was preſented by Mr. Pennant, 
who in his apa. far wth ſpeech, 
among a number of pointed 
charges, of neglect, ſupineneſs, 
or indifference, on the fide of the 
miniſtry, directly charged the no- 
ble lord at the head of affairs, 
with paying ſo little attention to 
the repreſentations of its danger 
made b 
- Ci] of that invaluable iſland, that 
he had openly confeſſed in that 
houſe that he had never read them. 
A declaration, he ſaid, for which 
the noble lord deſerved to be im- 
peached. 

Both the miniſter, and the no- 
ble lord at the head of the Ame- 
rican department, took ſome part 
in the ſubſequent debate; but as 
the matter was more fully enter- 
ed into, on Lord Rockingham's 
motion, upon the ſame ſubject, 
in the Houſe of Lords, we ſhall 
defer our recital to that occa- 
fion. A ſort of a proteſt, againſt 
the petition, ſigned by about 40 
names, afforded room for ſome 
ſarcaſm, and even ridicule, in 
both houſes. It was obſerved on 
that ſubject, that the favourite 
contractor, and the keeper of the 
convicts, on board the hulks at 
Woolwich, were the principals 
in that production; and that the 

enerality of the other ſubſcri- 
1 inſtead of coming under the 


the governor and coun- - 
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deſcription of planters or merch 
ants, were either men of no name 
any where, or were poſſeſſed 9 
no property of any confequen 
in the iſland of Jamaica. After 
a ſtrange ſort of a looſe ſtraggliag 
debate, interrupted by ſome un. 
uſual noiſe and clamour, it wy 
at length agreed, that the Petition 
ſhould lie upon the table. 
It was on the ſame 
day, that Mr. Burke, Feb. 11th, 


E to the notice which he 


ad given before the receſs, pre. 
ſented his plan For the better 
ſecurity of the independence gf 
parliament, and the economic] 
reformation of the civil and other 
eftablihments.” As the cele. 
brated ſpeech with which he in. 
troduced and ſupported his plan, 


has been publiſhed by authority, 


has gone through ſeveral editions, 
and muſt have 1 ſeen by mot 
of our readers, we ſhall only 
touch upon thoſe leading fea. 
tures, or outlines of the bil. 
from which ſome general but 
comprehenſive ideas of its deſign 
and objects may be formed, 

He laid down the following 
general principles, as containing 
thoſe fundamental rules, by which 
he was determined to raiſe hi 
ſuperſtructure of reform. 
That all juriſdictions which 
furniſh more matter of expence, 
more temptation to oppreſſion, ot 
more means and inſtruments d 
corrupt influence, than advan- 
tage to juſtice, or political ad. 
miniſtration, ought to be abe 
liſhed. 

That all public eſtates which 
are more ſubſervient to the pur: 
oſes of vexing, overawing, an 
influencing, thoſe who hold un. 
der them, and to the expence 0 
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rception and management, than 
of benefit to the revenue, ought, 
upon every principle, both of re- 
venue, and of freedom, to be 
diſpoſed of. 5 f 

That all offices which doing 
more charge than proportiona 
advantage to the ſtate; that all 


ofices which may be engrafted on 


others, uniting and nnen 
their duties, ought, in the fir 
caſe, to be — away; and 
in the ſecond to be conſoli- 
dated. | 

That all ſuch offices ought to 
be aboliſhed, as obſtruct the proſ- 
pect of the general ſuperinten- 
dant of finance; which deſtroy 
his ſuperintendency; which diſ- 
able him from foreſeeing and pro- 
viding for charges as they may 
occur; from preventing expence 
in its origin, checking it in its 
progreſs, or ſecuring its applica- 
tion to its proper purpoſes. A 
miniſter under whom expences can 
be made without his knowledge, 
can never ſay what it is that he 
can ſpend, or what it is that he 
can ſave. 

That it is proper to eſtabliſh an 
invariable order in all payments ; 
which. will prevent partiality ; 
which will give preference to ſer- 
vices, not according to the im- 
portunity of the demandant, but 
the rank and order of their uti- 
lity or their juſtice, 

That it is right to reduce every 
eſtabliſhment, and every part of 
an eſtabliſhment, (as nearly as 
poſſible) to cextainty, the life of 
all order and good management. 

And laſtly, that all ſubordinate 
treaſuries, as the nurſcries of 
miſmanagement, and, as natu- 
rally drawing to themſelves as 
much money as they can, keep- 


[9s 
ing it as long as they can, and 
accounting for it as late as the 

can, ought to be diſſolved. 'They 
have a tendency to perplex and 


diſtract the public accounts, and 


to excite a ſuſpicion of govern- 
ment, even beyond the extent of 
their abuſe, | | 

To theſe principles or rales of 
internal government and finance, 
we ſhall add, as a farther illuſtra- 
tion of the ſubjeRt, and for the 
better comprehending the nature 
of this ſcheme of reform, the 
ſtatement of its end and object, 
and of the limits which the au- 
thor aſſigned to himſelf, as drawn 
from Mr. Burke's introductory 
ſpeech previous to the receſs, 

He intended, he faid, a regu- 
lation, ſubſtantial as far as it 
went, It would give to the pub- 
lic ſervice, two hundred 4 
ſand pounds a year. It would 
cut off a quantity of influence 
equal to the places of fifty mem- 
bers of parliament. He relied 
more on a plan for removing the 


means of corruption, than upon 


any devices which might be uſed 
to prevent its operation, where 
theſe means were ſuffered to ex- 
iſt, Take away, faid he, the 
means of influence, and you. ren- 


der diſqualifications unneceſlary. 


Leave them, and no diſqualifica- 
tion can ever wholly prevent 
their operation on parliament.— 
His plan, he obſerved, ſtood in 
the way of no other re formation: 
but, on the contrary, it tended 
exceedingly to forward all ration- 
al attempts towards that great end. 
It certainly could not —— a care- 
leſs miniſter an economiſt. But the 
beſt mmiſter would find the uſe of 


it; and it would be no ſmall check 


on the worſt. For its. main pur- 
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poſe was to correct the + preſent 
prodigal conſtitution of the civil 
executive government of this 
kingdom ; and unleſs that was 
done, he was ſatisſied no miniſ- 
ter whatever could poſſibly intro- 
duce the beſt economy into the 
adminiſtration of it. 

With reſpect to his aſſigned li- 
mits; the firſt, he ſaid, was 
found in the rules of juſtice. And 
therefore, he did not propoſe to 
touch what any private man held 
by a legal tenure. — The ſecond 
limit was in the rules of equity 
and mercy. Where offices might 
be ſuppreſſed, which formed the 
whole maintenance of innocent 
4 it would be hard, ſaid 

e, and hardſhip 1s a kind of 
«© injuſtice, that they who were 
* decoyed into particular fitua- 
*© tions of life, by our fault, 
% ſhould be made the ſacrifice of 
our penitence. I do not mean 
c to ſtarve ſuch people, becauſe 
% we have been prodigal in our 
c eſtabliſhments.” The remo- 
vals, he ſaid, would fall almoſt 
wholly on thoſe, who held offices 
by a tenure, in which they were 
liable to be, and frequently were, 
removed merely for accommodat- 
ing the arrangements of admi- 
niſtration; and ſurely the ac- 
commodation of the public, in a 
great caſe like the preſent, was 
full as material a cauſe for their 
removal, as the convenience of 
any adminiſtration, or the diſ- 

leaſure of any miniſter. | 

The third ſort of limits, he ſaid, 
were to be found in the ſervice of 
the ſtate. No one employment, 
really and ſubſtantially uſeful to 


the public, and which might: 


not very well be otherwiſe ſup- 
plied, was to be retrenched ; or 
to be . AD in its lawful and 
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cuſtomary emoluments.” To cit. 
off ſuch ſervice; or ſuch reward 
was what he conceived neither 
politic nor rational in any ſenſe. 
—'The fourth of his limits, was, 
that the fund for the reward of 
ſervice or merit, was to be left 
of ſufficient ſolidity, for its pro. 
bable purpoſes. — And the lag, 
that the crown ſhould be left an 


has, tl 
abuſed 
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ample and liberal proviſion for — 
perſonal ſatisfaction; and for 23 ad 
much of magnificence, as waz pe *. 
ſuitable with the burthened ſtate 1 de 
of this country. of t F 
He had before obſerved; that ** 
the whole of our grievances were 75 fin 
owing to the fatal and overgrown « for 
influence of the crown ; and that bs his 
influence itſelf to our enormous be men 
prodigality: That, they moved « offic 
in a circle; they became recipro- „ nenf 
cally cauſe and effect; and the « of { 
aggregate product of both was bd 
ſwelled to ſuch a degree, that not or 
only our power as a ſtate, but « ther 
every vital energy, every active The 
8 of our liberty, would « (ale 
e overlaid by it. He knew that eres 
influence was thought neceſſaty dita 
for government. Poſſibly, in tion: 
ſome degree it might. But he © prod 
declared, that it was for the ſake © fery' 
of government, for the ſake of © cert 
reſtoring to it that reverence, © nant 
which was its foundation, that he © othe 
wiſhed to reſtrain the exorbitance Thir 
of its influence. Is not every © perf 
one ſenſible how much that in- © the 
fluence is raiſed ? Is not every © the 
one ſenſible how much autho- © and 
rity is ſunk ? The reaſon, * adm 
he ſaid, was perfectly evident. * the 
Government ought' to have ſuf⸗ liſhi 
ficient force for its functions; pert 
but it ought to have no more. It ing 
ought not to have force enough ing 
to ſupport itſelf in the neglect, and 
or in the abuſe of them. r it Vol, 
as, 


has, they muſt be, as they are, 
-buſed and neglected. Men will 
throw themſelves on their power 
or a juſtification of their want of 


Was, | vigilance, fareſight, and 
d of . 1 and all = quali- 
left fcations of a ſtateſman. The 
4 miniſter may exiſt, but the go- 
lat, vernment is gone. 

t an As the whole of this compre- 
| for henſive ſcheme of reform, was in- 
3 cluded in the five bills which were 


was 


ſtats 


propoſed by its author, a recital 
of their titles will afford ſome 
gencral idea of the principal ob- 


that jects to which it was directed.— 
were The firſt was entitled ““ A bill, 
rown « for the better regulation of 
that « his majeſty's civil eſtabliſh- 


mous 
loved 
1pro- 
| the 


was 


« ments, and of certain public 
« offices; for the limitation of 
« penſions, and the ſuppreſſion 
« of ſundry uſeleſs, expenſive, 
« and inconvenient places; and 


t not for applying the monies ſaved 

but . thereby to the public ſervice.” 
tire The ſecond, “ A bill for the 
vould * {ale of the foreſt and other 


/ that „crown lands, rents, and here- 


efſaty ditaments, with certain excep- 
„ In tions; and for applying the 
it he produce thereof to the public 
ſake « fervicez and for ſecuring, aſ- 
de of BF certaining, and ſatisfying, te- 
ence, * nant-rights, and common and 
at he * other rights.?? n 

tance Third, “ A bill for the more 
every perfectly uniting to the crown 
it in- * the principality of Wales, and 
every * the county palatine of Cheſter, 
utho- and for the more commodious 


£ 
aſon, * adminiſtration of juſtice within 
c 


ident. the ſame; as alſo, for abo- 
> ſuf- WF liſhing certain offices now ap- 
ions; * pertaining thereto ; for quiet- 
e. It ing dormant claims, aſcertain- 
rough WF ing and ſecuring tenant-rights, 
glect, and for the ſale of foreſt lands, 


If it 


Vol. XXIII. 
has, : 
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«« and other lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, held by his 
«« mazeity in right of the ſaid 
«« principality, or county. pala- 
tine of Cheſter, and for ap- 
«© plying the produce thereof to 
the public ſervice,” 

Fourth, “ A bill for uniting to 
«© the crown the duchy and coun. 
« ty palatine of Lancaſter; for 
the ſuppreſſion of unneceſſary 
* offices, now belonging thereto; 
«« for the aſcertainment and ſecu- 
«« rity of tenant and other rights; 
% and for the ſale of all rents, 
e lands, tenements, 
« ments, and foreſts, within the 
* ſaid duchy and county pala- 
* tine, of either of them; and 
«« for applying the produce there. 
of to the public ſervice.” 

And fifthly, „ A bill for uni- 
„ ting the duchy of Cornwall to 


„ the crown; for the ſuppreſſion 


of certain unneceſſary offices 
«© now belonging thereto z3 for 
*« the aſcertainment and ſecurity 
* of tenant and other rights; 
« and for the fale of certain 
rents, lands, and tenements, 
c within or belonging to the ſaid 
„ duchy; and for applying the 
% produce thereof to the public 
«« ſervice.” 

On this ſubject, beſides dif. 
playing the moſt intimate and. 
comprehenſive knowledge of the 
origin, hiſtory, nature, govern- 
ment, and ſtate of thoſe various 
juriſdictions, as well as of their 
reſpective eſtabliſhments, and of 
the numerous intereſts which were 
affected by or connected with 
them, (for all of which he pro- 
poſed to provide, either equita- 
ble and liberal compenſations, or 


perfect indemnification and reme- 


dy,) his fertile genius drew ſuch 
[G6] 4 materials 


heredita- 
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materials from ground which ſeem- 
ed ſufficiently barren, as enabled 
him to combine the beauties of 
deſcriptive poetry, with the clear- 
eſt ſtatement of facts, and with all 
the powers of argument, 

He commenced his reform with 
the royal houſehold ; ay eſtabliſh- 
ment which he conſidered as ex- 
ceedinyly abuſive 1n its conſtitu- 
tion. He ſhewed that it was 
formed upon manners and cuſtoms, 
which had long ſince expired; 
and in many reſpects upon feudal 
principles. He ſtated that man- 
ners and modes of living had to- 
tally changed; that royalty it- 
ſelf, as well as private men, was 
obliged to give way to the pre- 
valence of that change; but with 
this very material difference, that 
private men had got rid of their 
antient eſtabliſhments along with 
the reaſons of them; whereas the 
royal houſehold has loſt all that 
was ſtately and venerable in the 
antique manners, without re- 
trenching any thing of the cum- 
brous charge of a gothic eſtabliſh- 
ment, But when the reaſon of 
old eitabliſhments was gone, it 
was abſurd to preſerve nothing 
but the burthen of them. He 
treated ſeveral parts of this ſub- 
je& with infinite humour; and by 
throwing them into various ſhades 
of ridicule, increaſed the diſplay 


of their abſurdity. | 
' His ſcheme of reduction went 
in thewhole to the following parts 
— To the treaſurer, the 'comp- 
troller, and the cofferer of the 
houſehold ; the treaſurer of the 
chamber, the maſter of the houſe- 
hold ; the whole board of green- 


cloth, and a vaſt number of ſubor- 


dinate offices in the department of 


the ſteward of the houſehold ; to 
Los, 2 12 8 Jy 
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the whole eſtabliſhment or the 
great wardrobe, the removin 
wardrobe, the jewel office, the 
robes ; the board of works; ang 


ob, the 
being 11 
gore, ful 


f the p 


took away almoit the whole Charge laded ! 
of the civil branch of the board 9 ropoſin 
ordnance. All theſe arran e. be boat 
ments taken together, he {aid otally u 
would be found to relieve the na its aVOW 


tion from a 'vaſt weight of in. 
fluence; and that fo far from dif. 
treſſing, that it would rather for. 
ward every public fcrvice, 

His plan likewiſe extended 9 
the deſtruction of ſubordinat, 
treaſuries, and of courſe to the 
two treafuries, or pay-offices, of 


and ſer 
ight n 
nd the 
ices. 
hat he 
penſions 


e did 1 


ny mai 
the army and navy. He propel. ought 
ed, that theſe offices ſhould he eſpe n 


no longer banks or treaſuries ; but 
mere offices of adminiſtration v and 
that all money which was for. 
merly impreſted to them, ſhoult 
in future be impreſted to the bank 
of England. He would likewie 
have the buſineſs of the mint, ex. 


f the p- 

To tl 
ſubjoine 
his he 
ourite 
onceive 
ent all 


cepting what related to it as ift in! 
manufactury, transferred to that Heſtabliſh 
great corporation. The plan er in: 


went to the total removal of the 
ſubordinate treaſury, and office, 
of the paymaſter of the penſions; 
the payments being in future to 


he firſt 
not be 

tence v 
his pu. 


be made by the exchequer ; te il liſt x 
great patent offices of the exche- putting 
quer to be reduced to fixed ſal ig to 
ries, as the preſent lives and e- f the 
verſions ſhould ſucceſſively fall; ity of 
the ſeveral places of keepers I borce t 
the ſtag hounds, buck hounds, rt of 
fox hounds, and: harriers, to be che jud 
totally aboliſhed. He alſo pro-. reign cc 
poſed to reform the new office omen, u 
third ſecretary of ſtate, commonly the thi 
called ſecretary of ſtate for the che kin 
lonies ; the fabrication of which, Wcicnt of 
like that of all other late arrange*Wie« cced | 


he pen 


ments, he conſidered merely a5 4 


Jou 


F the ob, the two antient ſecretaries 
oving being ſuppoſed now, as hereto- 
, the ore, fully competent to the whole 
3 and f the public buſineſs. He con- 
harge juded his plan of reduction by 
ard of ropoſing the total annihilation of 
ange, ne board of trade, as an office 
ſald, otally uſeleſs, anſwering none of 


its avowed or ſuppoſed purpoſes, 
and ſerving merely to provide 
ight mand for parliament, 
nd thereby to retain their ſer- 
ices, We ſhould alſo obſerve, 
hat he propoſed a limitation of 
penſions to 60,0001. a year; but 
e did not propoſe to take away 


1e na. 
F in. 
m diſ. 
T for. 


led to 
dinate 
0 the 


es, of Wy man's preſent penſion, and 
ropeſ. thought it more prudent in that 
11d be eſpect not to adhere to the letter 
; but f the petitions. 


» and 
8 for. 
ſhould 
e bank 
kewiſe 
it, ex- 


To this plan of reduction he 
ſubjoined a plan of arrangement. 
his he profeſſed to be his fa- 
ourite part of the ſcheme, as he 
onceived it would effectually pre- 
ent all prodigality in the civil 


| as it in future. He propoſed to 
o that We tabliſh a fixed and invariable or- 

plan er in all payments, from which 
of the the fir { lord of the treaſury ſhould 


office, 
i ſions; 
ure t0 
; the 


not be permitted upon any pre- 
tence whatever to deviate. For 
his purpoſe, he divided the ci- 
11 liſt payments into nine claſſes, 


exche- putting each claſs forward accord- 
d fal. ng to the importance or juſtice 
nd re- t the demand, or to the inabi- 
fall ity of the perſons entitled to en- 


ders of 


force their pretenſions. In the 
oundds, 


brit of theſe claſſes were placed 


to bebe judges; the miniſters to fo- 
o pro. reign courts in the ſecond; tradeſ- 
ce nen, who ſupplied the crown, in 
mon che third; domeſtic ſervants of 
the co. e king, and all perſons in effi- 
which, Wcicnt offices, whoſe ſalaries did not 


range. 
* as 2 
Job, 


xcced 200], a year, in the fourth; 
ne penſions and allowances of the 
oyal family, comprehending of 
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courſe the queen, together with 
the ftated allowance of the priv 
purſe, compoſed the fifth claſs. 
The ſixth took in thoſe efficient 
offices of duty, whoſe falaries 
might exceed two hundred pounds 
a year; the whole penſion liſt was 
included in the ſeventh; the offi- 
ces of honour about the king in 
the eighth; and in the ninth, the 
ſalaries and penſions of the firſt 
lord of the treaſury himſelf, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and 
the other commiſſioners of that 
department. To theſe arrange- 
ments were added ſome regula. 
tions, which would for ever have 
prevented any civil liſt debt from 
again coming on the public. 

No ſmall uſe was made in this 
ſpeech of the economical reform, 
which Mr. Necker had intro- 
duced in the French finances, 
and the great effects which it 
had already produced, both as an 
example and ground of argu- 
ment, for adopting Mr. Burke's 
ſyſtem. 

Such was the nature and deſi 
of this celebrated plan of reform, 
which took up the largeſt part 
of this very long ſeſſion. During 
a long ſpeech of more than three 
hours, every ſide of the Houſe 
ſhewed equal marks of the moſt 
profound attention. Men of all 
parties, however many of them 
might afterwards oppoſe, or diſ- 
approve of Mr. Burke's ſyſtem, 
could not for the preſent refrain 
from beſtowing their applauſe. 
Nor were his opponents in par- 
liament by any means backward 
in declaring their admiration, of 
that amazing fund of knowledge, 
with reſpect to every ſubject of 
conſtitutional right, of foreign po- 
licy, of domeſtic or colonial go- 
vernment, and of relative or ge- 
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neral commercial intereſts, of 
which that gentleman had upon 
the preſent as well as former occa- 
ſions piven ſuch eminent proofs, 
The miniſter felt that the Houſe 
was much ſtruck and affected 
with what they had heard. He 
knew that the public loudly called 
for ſome plan of reform; and one 
now appeared, which it would be 
highly dangerous to try the ex- 
periment of rejecting on the firſt 
propoial, He therefore agreed to 
agmit the queſtion on the firſt 
motion, He, who is uſually can- 
did and liberal in his manner of 
treating his adverſaries; and be- 


ing a man of great abilities and 


eloquence, ſeems pleaſed with ta- 
lents, even when they prefs hard 
upon himſelf; now paſſed the 
higheſt encomiums on the author 
of the plan. He likewiſe aſſured 
the Houſe, that no member in it 
was more zealous for the eſta- 
bliſhment of a permanent ſyſtem 
of economy than he was him- 
ſelf. But, that beſides the- ſub- 
jects of the preſent being ſo nu- 
merous and various as to require 
fome time for comprehenſion, ſome 
of them likewiſe affected the 
king”s patrimonial income, on 
which account, he thought the 
1 ty agen of the crown ſhould be 

rſt obtained before they proceed- 
ed on them, On this ground he 
E to poſtpone the three 

ills which related to the crown 
lands, and to the uniting the 
principality of Wales, the county 
palatine of Cheſter, with the 
duchy and county palatine of 
Lancaſter, to the crown. Al- 
though this diſtinction was ſtrong- 


ly controverted ; yet, when it 


was inſiſted on as a point of de- 
corum only, it -was agreed to 
1 


poſtpone the bills to a fature day, 
In three days after, they were 
however, brought in without oy, 
poſition. | The laſt bill, for unit. 
ing the duchy of Cornwall to the 
crown, was objected to by the ur. 
veyor general of the duchy, on 
account of the minority of the 
prince of Wales, whoſe right 
were concerned. Although the 
miniſter was totally filent on the 
ſubject, and that Mr. Burke 
ſtrongly contended again{t the 
principle of the objection, he, 


madeq! 
emolun 
dy the 

or othe 
may ap 
that th 
leſſen t! 
ture, à 
on the 
Houſe 
ciſion al 
reſult f 
dence, 


however, at length, conſented t ( bf 
withdraw that motion for the pre. . 
ſent. Thus the queſtion for * Tr 
bringing in the bills, paſſed for . . 
that time without any difficulty, WW... 
We have ſeen before the receſ;, ſity 
that on the loſs of the Earl of * TP 
Shelburne's firſt motion, he de. Mich 
ferred his ſecond, (which he, . off 
however, left during the interme. W.:.;.2., 
diate time for conſideration) to the Mine an 
8th of February, for which day on b 
the lords were then ſummoned, WM... t 
There was accordingly an ex. WW... 
ceeding full Houſe on the ap- ona 1 
pointed day, and the noble earl te cur 
opened the buſineſs with a mo. e got 
tion- to the following purport. the defi 
That a committee be appoint- ine forn 
ed, conſiſting of members of both Mer the 
Houfes, poſſeſſing neither em- patrona 
ployment nor penſion, to examine NHuence 
without delay into the public ex- Wo nat 
penditure and the mode of ac- I ec 
counting for the ſame; more par- That fo 
ticularly into the manner of mak- al pow: 
ing all contracts; and at the ſame ern 
time to take into conſideration, part of 
what ſaving can be made, con- Hebdend- 
ſiſtent with public dignity, juſ. nee gar 
tice, and gratitude, by an aboli- ine con 
tion of old and new created offices, Ne i 
the duties of which have either rom be 
wo oth 


ceaſed, or ſhall on enquiry prove 
| | - Inade- 


day, adequate to the fees, or other 
were, emoluments ariſing therefrom; or 
op- dy the reduction of ſuch ſalaries, 
unit. or other allowances and profits as 
0 the may appear to be unreaſonable ; 
2 ſur. hat the ſame may be applied to 
„ leſſen the preſent ruinous expendi- 
f the tore, and to enable us to carry 
1ghts on the preſent war againſt the 
| the Houſe of Bourbon, with that de- 
n tie cifon and vigour, which can alone 
urke roſult from national zeal, confi- 
the aence, and unanimity. : 

he, The noble earl took a wide 
ed ty ſcope both as to argument and 
pre. natter, in the ſupport of his mo- 
| for ten; diſplaying much and va- 


nous information, and giving 


. proofs of the induſtry as well as 
ecels, WW: bility for which he is-diſtinguiſh- 
I of ed. The great point, he ſaid, to 
e de. nich all his wiſhes tended, and 


to eſtect which his motion was 
erme- chien framed, was to annihilate 
to de Ee undue influence, operating 
h day eon both houſes of parliament, 


oned, aud to eſtabliſh a conſtitutional 
ex. rower, inftead of an unconſtitu- 
” ap tional influence. The latter was 
: carl te curſe and bane, and would, 
mo- if not timely eradicated, prove 
t. the deſtruction of this country; 
int. the former, whether deſcribed un- 
both der the name of prerogative, or 
em. petronage, or the natural in- 
— {uence of the erown, grew out of 
cen. t\c nature of the conſtitution, and 
fac. v accordingly congenial to it. 
* Par- That ſolid, natural, conſtitution- 
mak- W.! power, which, in this limited 
ſame overnment, formed an eſſential 
ation, vir: of the inherent rights and 
con W->pendages of royalty, afforded a 
| juſ. neceſſary poize in the ballance of 
_— the conſtitution, which ſecured 
| J 


the independency of the crown, 
from being weighed down by the 
wo other branches of the legiſla- 
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ture. The ſovereign was indeed 
endowed with great and high pre- 
rogatives, and an extenſive na- 
tural intereſt; but theſe were 
very properly placed in his hands, 
not only to afford due weight to 
government, but to enable him 
to reward and to fix the attach- 
ment, fidelity, zeal, and to call 
out the active ſervices, of thoſe 
perſons, who were appointed to 
diſcharge the ſeveral functions of 
the ſtate. The proper application 
of theſe powers, afforded the high- 
eſt incentives to fidelity, to the 
utmoſt exertion of every faculty 
for the advancement of the public 
intereſts, and to the moſt gallant 
and noble military ſervices. | 
But a fatal ſyſtem, he ſaid, of 
undue influence, no leſs perni- 
cious to the crown, than ruinous 
to the nation, had moſt unhap- 
pily, in this reign, been adopted, 
and ſubſtituted in the place of 
that wholeſome and conſtitutional 
power. On this head he expa- 
tiated long and with great ſeve- 
rity. He ſaid that in conſequence 
of that ſyſtem, every thing which 
could excite a generous emula- 
tion in public virtue and ſervice, 
was ſunk and loſt in the gulph of 
influence, The gallant veteran, 
the man of high honour and in- 
flexible integrity, was not only 
ſure of being laid by and neg- 
lected, but thought himſelf hap- 
Py, if he did pot experience re- 
peated mortifications and inſults, 


and could even preſerve his cha- 


rater and honour- inviolate, from 
thoſe atrocious attempts to which 
both were liable. . On the- other 
hand, the unworthy, the ſervile, 
the baſe, and the incapable, were 
thoſe only who rejoiced and 
triumphed ; it was their fummer 
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and ſeaſon of joy; the means 
which led to their preferment and 
favour, being perfectly congenial 
to the baſeneſs of their own na- 
ture, redoubled their enjoyment z 
whilſt the internal conviction, that 
they could not have arrived at 
theſe diſtinctions under any other 
poſſible ſyſtem of government, af- 
forded a new zeſt to the rehiſh of 
their ſituation, 

To annihilate this influence, 
and to reſtore to the crown 1ts con- 
ſtitutional power, he declared, 
were the objects he had in view, 
and whoſe attainment formed his 
moſt earneſt wiſh, But as long 
as a heedleſs prodigal miniſter, 
was allowed to diſpoſe annually, 
'without check, control, account, 
or reſtraint, of twenty millions of 
the public money, (which was 
about the rate of our preſent ex- 
penditure) every hope, every at- 
tempt of that fort, would be fu- 
tile and ridiculous. 

He took a wide circuit through 
the meaſures and motives that 
led to the conduct and the con- 
ſequences of the American war, 
in order thereby to trace and de- 
velope, in all its ſtages, that in- 
Huence, and its unhappy effects, 
which he ſo ftrongly charged and 
condemned. In this courſe, he 
ſtated a number of deceptions and 
impoſitions, by which, he ſaid, 
miniſters had led parliament and 
the nation, ſtep by ſtep, into that 
ruinous conteſt, until they were 
fo far involved that there was not 
a poſlibility of retreating. He 
likewiſe entered into a long, and 
ably -conducted detail, relative to 
the ſtate, amount, and mode of. 
contracting of our public debts, 
the high rate of intereſt at-which 
we were compelled to borrow, and 


the ſhameful waſte of money 
which he endeavoured to ſhey. 
prevailed in every part of the ex. 
penditure. 

He ſupported his motion on the 
ground of precedent by ſhewing 
that commiſſions of accounts hal 
almoſt been regularly paſſed, from 
the ſecond year after the revoly. 
tion, through the reigns of King 
William and Queen Anne, and 
the firſt year of George the Pirt, 
from which time they were dif. 
continued. And, that although 
all theſe acts did not anſwer every 
thing which might have been ex. 
pected from them, they were, 
however, the cauſe of detecting 
and reforming many flagran 
abuſes, which had crept into the 
expenditure of the public money; 
the recalling of improper grant 
made by the crown ; the difeorer 
ing of ſeveral notorious frauds; 
and of bringing home corruption, 
particularly in the reign of King 


William, to ſeveral members d 


the other houſe, 

'The Earl of Coventry ſeconded 
the motion, and gave fever 
ſtriking inftances from his own 


knowledge of the diſtreſſes of the 


people, the fall of rents, the ex- 
traordinary decreaſe in the value 
of land, and the failure of farm- 


ers, even upon old tenures. He 


concluded, that one ray of hope 
broke in to chear us, in the midi 
of our public calamities, Which 
was, that a great majority of the 
nation, and of men of every party 


and deſcription, ſeemed to be d 


opinion, that nothing leſs than: 
general reform could fave thi 
country; a change of miniſtry, 
and an ceconomical expenditure 
of the public money, was the ge. 


neral cry; and he truſted, oy 
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„people were ſincere, firm, and 
he lo themſelves, the ſalvation 
he ox; of this country might yet be ef- 

ſected. L be | 
on the The lords in adminiſtration, or 
wing office, oppoſed the motion more 
ts had particularly upon the two follow- 
from ing grounds, which afforded ob- 
erolu-öections to it, they contended; that 
King were totally inſurmountable. The 
„ and r was the impropriety, and 
Fir eren the incompetency; of one 
e dil. WW houſe of parliament to come to 
hough WW xy reſolution, which went even- 
every WM tuaily to bind and conclude the 
en ex. proceedings of the other. That 
were, WW houſe had no more power or an- 
ecting WM thority over the other; than the 
agrant WW other had over that; It would 
to the WW therefore be in the higheſt degree 
one; abſurd and nugatory, to reſolve 
grant or vote a matter, which when re- 
cover. WW ſolved or voted, could carry. no 
raud; , Nemcacy whatever without their 
ption, WW own walls: — The other ftrong 
King ground of objection was, the im- 
ers of WY propriety of the interference of 

that houſe, and indeed its total 
onde WY incompetency, with reſpect to the 
ſeveral inſtituting in the firſt inſtance of 
s own Wl zoy enquiry; or the attempting to 
of they excrciſe any power of control or 
he en- reform; in relation to the public 
value expenditure. That was a buſineſs 
farm: !olely appertaining to the other 
. le houſe, It was an excluſive in- 
F hope herent privilege; which they ne- 
midi ter would part with upon any ac- 
Which count, directly or indirectly; nei- 
of the ther by compoſition, compromiſe; | 
pany or compact. The care and ma- 
be el nagement of the public purſe, and 
than the conſequent eontroul of the 
e thy public expenditure, had for a long 
niftry, N {cries of years, and even of ages, 
ditueſi deen in the excluſive poſſeſſion of 
he ge. the commons. Both houſes had 
that i their peculiar rights and privi- 


the 
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leges. Time, uſage, and acquieſ- 
cence, had given the lords an ex- 
cluſive power in matters of judi- 
cature; the claim of originating 
money bills by the other . houſe, 
had the ſame authority to ſupport. 
it; If the lords controverted their 
rights in public matters, the com- 
mons would, probably, diſpute in 
turn the power of judicature in 
the laſt refort exerciſed by the 
ers. 

They obſerved, that conteſts be- 
tween both houſes ought, at all 
times and on all e nn to be 
carefully provided againſt and pre- 


vented ; but much more ſo in ſea<- + 


ſons of great difficulty, ſuch as 
the preſent confeſſedly was, when 
harmony and mutual confidence 
were become indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary to the carrying on of public 
buſineſs, and to the ſafety of the 
ſtate. That ſuch diſputes had 
ariſen in the beginning of Queen 
Anne's . reign, which produced 
great heats and diſagreements 
within doors, and much diffatis- 
faction and diſcoritent without; 
inſomuch that the queen found 
herſelf under a neceſſity of diſ- 
ſolving her parliament, in order 
to prevent matters from being 
carried to extremity. 

They hae vows the aceount- 
ant bills which had been paſſed in 
the reigns of William and Anne, 
as originating merely in, and be- 
ing ſupported only by faction. 
Inſiſted; that they were found to 
anfwer no good purpoſe whatever; 
and to have proved nugatory as 
to the attainment of any fubſtan- 
tial or deſirable object. And that 
accordingly, ſoon after the acceſ- 
fion of the houſe of Hanover, 
when that illuſtrious family came to 
be firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne z 
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when faction, tumult and ſedition 
were cruſhed ; and the continual 
fluctuation of councils which per- 
plexed and diſtracted the two pre- 
ceding reigns, had given way to 
ſteadineſs and ſtability; an end 
was then deſervedly and wiſely 
put, to the continuance or renew- 
al of that, at leaſt, ineffective 
law, which it had for ſome- time 
been the faſhion to paſs annually, 
for examining, controlling, and 
ſtating the public accounts of the 
kingdom. 

A great law lord, highly emi- 
nent for his acuteneſs, learning, 
and ability, ſtrongly contended, 
that the propoſed or intended re- 
formation implied in the motion, 
ſo far as it related to contracts, 
end the improper expenditure of 
the public money, was wholly un-. 


_ neceſſary, as the powers already: 


in being, were fully competent 
to the attainment of redreſs, with- 
out any new ones being created 
for that purpoſe. In ſupport of 
this aſſertion he cited a cafe with- 
in his own knowledge, which hap- 
pened many years ſince, when he 
was attorney - general, at which 
time he proſecuted a governor to 
conviction, who had been guilty 
of ſome fraud with reſpect to the 
cloathing of a regiment, What- 
ever bargain or contract, he ſaid, 
was made with government, the 
law ſuppoſed it to be a bona fide 
tranſaction, and that the crown 
had full value, and an equitable 
equivalent; and the law, in every 
ſuck tranſaction, gave a power of 
redreſs, either by puniſhing the 
perſon who ſhould be detected in 
defrauding the pubhc, or by al- 
lowing the contractor only ſuch a 
ſum, as his ſervices or his com- 


modity deſerved, — He farther 


. libel on himſelf as an individual; 


in the motion, did not go ſo far 


ſtated, that the miniſter, and eve. 


+ their ! 
ry other perſon acting under the 5 


shed to 


crown, were already, in fad dence 
reſponſible for the —— of Landing 
every part of the public money the crow 
which paſſed through their hang: ticular, 
as it was poſſible for the law to the head 
render them. They were amen. of the h 
ble both to the crown and parlia. haps, th 
ment; to the firſt in his majeſty, ance, ar 
courts of law, and to the latter, Mead of 
in their inquiſitorial capacity, dignity 3 
Nothing excited ſo much in- the begi 
dignation on that ſide, as that favour 0 
paſſage in the motion, which ren. ne pref 
dered the lords in office, and all And wh! 
thoſe who enjoyed any emolu. WW:proba: 
ment or penſion under the crown, clared t 
incapable of being members of the MWn:ricori 
propoſed committee. But it waz the atter 
more particularly reſented, and WWpreſcn:. 
that with no common degree of Mie pas 
warmth, by a noble earl lately this mok 
come into adminiſtration, He Wis, cxci 
declared it was a libel on the WW: derin 


whole body of the-peerage, as it 
ſuppoſed, that ſuch of their lord- 
{hips as enjoyed places under go- 
vernment were, from that cir- 


pabie 0 
thought 
at {ſuch 


committ 


cumſtance, liable te be warped ſome of 
from their duty, and to give cor- Wiſ-Vie!t m 
rupt opinions on a queſtion, which Wii's ci 
It was maintained in argument molt cor 
was intended, and would effect, ject wh! 
the ſalvation of their country. It e ſoun 
was, he would maintain, a gene- le pr 
ral and direct libel upon that permitt. 
houſe, and a particular libel upon Nu; | 


emovec 
neet wi 
The 
meeting 
tions, 

lucing 
nd fer 
wre, a1 
and rep 
bats, 


every noble lord who ſtood in the 
deſcribed predicament. It was a 


and he affirmed, from his own 
knowledge, that it was falſe and 
unfounded. | 

Some other lords who were in 
the ſame predicament, and who 
likewiſe objected to that excluſion 


in 


| eve. . their reſentment ; and were ſa- 
er the wefied to aſſert their own inde- 

„ ag dence and integrity, notwith- 
ure of landing any favours they owed to 
noney he crown. A noble earl in par- 
ands, ticular, who had lately been at 
W to he head of a. commiſhon abroad, 
nena. of the higheſt truſt, and of, per- 
arlia. haps, the greateſt poſſible import= 
eſty's ance, and who was then at the 
atter, dead of an office of honour and 
Y. tiznity at home, ſpoke highly, in 
1 in- the beginning of the debate, in 

that favour of the principle on which 
ren. the preſent motion was founded. 
d all And while he gave his own fulleſt 
nolu. approbation to the principle, de- 


own, clared the attempt to be ſo truly 
meritorious, as highly to deſerve 
the attention of every noble lord 
preſent. He only lamented that 
the paſſage in queſtion, ſhould, at 


ately this moſt critical and perilous eri- 
He s, cxciude any noble lord, from 
the rendering every ſervice he was ca- 
as it NMpable of to his country; and 
lord. thought it extremely ill judged, 


at ſuch a ſeaſon, to cut off the 
committee from the afiiſtance of 


rped ſome of the firſt characters and 
cor- ableſt men in the kingdom. From 
hich this circumſtance, although he 
nent rost cordially approved of the ob- 


ject which the motion pointed to, 


It e found himſelf in the diſagree- 
ene- le predicament of not being 
that permitted to give a vote either 
pon a,; but if this objection were 
the emoved, the propoſition ſhould 
as a neet with his moſt hearty aſſent. 
ual; The ſubject of the county 


meetings, petitions and aſſocia- 


and tions, was the means of intro- 

; ducing much warmth of language 
e in nd fentiment, ſeverity of ſtric- 
who ure, and bitterneſs of obſervation 


and reply, in the courfe of the de- 
bite, A noble lord newly come 
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into adminiſtration, having charg - 
ed the motion with the ſeveral de- 
fects of informality, abſurdity, and 
inefficacy with reſpect to its avow- 
ed object, paſſed ſeveral ſevere 
ſtrictures on the ſuppoſed motives 
and intentions, which led to its 
being brought forward at the pre- 
ſent time. He affirmed, that it 
was meant to combine the motion 
with the petitions now before, and 
daily preſenting to the, other 
houſe; that as the petitions them- 
ſelves had been promoted by the 
moſt unjuſtifiable and improper 
means, fo the motion was certain- 
ly intended to bear a relation to 
them, in order to embarraſs go- 
vernment, and throw an odium on 
his majeſty's confidential adviſers. 
That, if the motion operated at 
all, it could be only in, that way. 
The petitions and their contents 
were in general created; and when 
they feemed to arife ſpontaneouſ- 
ly, and from ſentiment, which he 
believed to be the caſe in very few 
inſtances, they were founded in 
no better than abſard, impracti- 
cable notions of public reforma- 
tion, and ſpecious theories, cal- 
culated to miſlead the nation, as 
being directed to objects, either 
unattainable, or which, if attain- 
ed, muſt undermine the conſtitu- 
tion, and finally lead to public 
confuſion. That the motion would 
produce effects ſimilar to the coun- 
ty petitions if agreed to; it would 


embroil both houſes, impede pub- 
lic buſineſs, and tend to anarchy | 


and confuſion. 

A noble earl, who had like- 
wiſe lately come into office, av 
ing endeavoured to ſhew the in- 
formality, impracticability, aud 
libellous tendeney of the metien, 
proceeded to reprobate, in highly 

| " - indig- 
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indignant and paſſionate terms, 
the county meetings and petitions. 
He ſaid they originated merely in 
factious motives, and in factious 
motives too of the very worſt com- 
plection. They tended to uſurp 
the powers of government, and to 
compel parliament to conceſſions 
of the moſt dangerous and uncon- 
ſtitutional nature; they were ſet 
up as another eftate, unknown to 
the conſtitution. They would, if 
not timely ſuppreſſed, lead to 
anarchy and public confuſion. As 
yet, they had been cautiouſly and 
artfully kept within the verge of 
the law, though, in fact, they 
reached to the very brink of re- 
bellion. He denied that they 
were the ſenſe of the nation at 
large; and he hoped, whatever 
malignant ſpirit gave them birth, 
that it would be inſtantly cruſh- 
ed. There was nothing but reſo- 
lution and firmneſs, which he was 
perſwaded their lordſhips would 
never want, when their rights 
were attempted to be invaded, ne- 
ceflary to ſubdue them; and if 
he had no other reaſon for oppoſ- 
ing the preſent motion in all its 
parts, he could find in his own 
mind a ſufficient motive for giv- 
ing it a negative, from its being 
ſo nearly allied in 2 and 
in object, to that factious, dan- 
gerous, innovating, and uncon- 
ſtitutional ſpirit, which had given 
exiſtence to the county meetings. 
He concluded, by declaring he 
was ſatisfied, that the preſent 
motion was framed in ſuch a man- 
ner as muſt enſure it a negative, 
in order thereby to throw an odium 
upor. adminiſtration, and give an 
opportunity to its friends and ſup- 
Porters to enter a flaming proteſt, 


which, being ſoon publiſhed, and 


making its way into the country; 
would ſerve to foment and in. 
creaſe that ſpirit of ſedition and 
diſaffection, which both the au- 
thors and friends of this motion 
wiſhed to diſſeminate through 
every part of the kingdom, 

Such language and charges 
could not paſs without reprehen. 
ſion; but we ſhall firſt attend t 
the means uſed for removing the 
objections which were made to the 
motion upon its own bottom; 
The lords in oppoſition expreſſed 
their ſurprize, to hear the point 


interſeri 
money ! 
without 
queſtion 
and wit! 
meaſuri 
privileg 
hament 
as eaſily 
The ſin 
ence WC 
dificult 
queſtior 
order, C 
inſtant] 


of pl nouns ſo much laboured, agreed 1 
and fo long welt upon, without opinion 
the propoſal of a remedy where reform. 


1t might be ſo eaſily applied, and 
without a ſingle argument of any 
weight being brought againſt the 
main object of the motion. The 
noble framer, they ſaid, had ayoy. 
edly left it open, in order to af- 
ford room for its being rendered 
palateable to all parties. The 


remedy 
would « 
right 0 
ſo far as 
nies ca 
as ade] 
very li 


buſinel 


principle of the motion, public tained 
reformation and national ccono- finally 
my, formed the only objects of act of 
conſideration; and it mattered no- caſe, e 
thing how it might be new fram. aſſenti 
ed, altered, and modified, ſo came f 
theſe were promoted. One ſimple An 
remedy was obyious and at hand; went | 
which would effectually remove He inf 
that informality upon which ſo of arg 
much ſtreſs was laid, and that was ſubjec 
a matter of no greater difficulty ſtrate, 
than merely omitting the words was fu 
© both houſes ;*”” and the motion to the 
would then run—“ That a com- ney ; 
mittee be appointed.” It was 4 Its rec 
mere matter of form; and upon niſh 
a queſtion of ſo great importance, could 
wi, a buſineſs of ſuch evident ne- ples t 
ceflity, ſuch paltry cavils were in- EXCTc! 
excuſable, and even ſhameful; . clarec 
With regard to the objection of betty 


inter- 


1 


interſering with the other houſe in 
money matters, they ſaid, chat 
without entering at all into the 
queſtion as an abſtract N appar 
and without any occaſion for at all 
meaſuring the peculiar rights and 
privileges of either houſe of par- 
lament, this objection would be 
a; eaſily done away as the former. 
The ſimple meaſure of a confer- 
ence would equally remove eve 
dificulty with reſpect to both. All 
queſtions with reſpect to points of 
order, or excluſive privilege, would 
inſtantly vaniſh, when both houſes 
agreed in principle, and united in 
opinion, upon the neceſlity of a 
reform. But abſtracted from that 
remedy, no noble lord preſent 
would deny, but that houſe had a 
right of enquiry in ſuch matters, 
ſo far as the diſpoſal of public mo- 
nies came under their cognizance 
as a deliberative body; it ſignĩſied 
very little which houſe took up the 
buſineſs, ſo that the object was ob- 
tained; the matter could not be 
tnally ſettled without the aid of an 
act of parliament; and in that 
caſe, either houſe had its power of 
aſſenting or diſſenting to whatever 
came from the other. 

A noble duke on the ſame ſide, 
went ſtill farther on that ground. 
Heinſifted, and with great ſtrength 
of argument and knowledge of the 
ſubject endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate, that the Houſe of Lords 
was fully competent to enquire in- 
to the expenditure of public mo- 
ney ; to examine and controul both 
ts receipt and iſſue; and to pu- 
nh delinquents, if any ſuch 
could be found, He cited exam- 
ples to ſhew that they had often 
exerciſed thoſe powers; and de- 
clared, he never would ſuffer the 
petty purpoſes of a faction to lead 
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to a ſurrender of their inherent 
rights. 

The noble duke likewiſe ſtrong- 
ly controverted the poſition held 
out on the other ſide, that the ar- 
ticle of excluſion propoſed in the 
motion, was a libel upon the whole 
body of the peerage, and particu- 
larly ſo upon the ſervants of the 
crown, He argued, that the in- 
tended excluſion was formed upon 
the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitu- 
tion, and upon the whole plan of 
Engliſh par: 4977-16 The law, 
at leaſt the common law of Eng- 
land, always excluded perſons from 
acting in any ſituation which con- 
cerned others, where they might 
be ſuppoſed to act under partiahty, 
influence, or prejudice, or to have 
any local or native bias on their 
minds. Such was the caſe in the 
conſtituting of juries, both in cavil 
and criminal matters; ſach was 
the caſe of a judge going the cir- 
cuit into a country in which he was 
born or poſſeſſed property; and 
ſuch in a great variety of other in- 
ſtances. Such general legal pre- 
viſions, and prudential cautions, 
which went to guard againſt the 
weakneſs, infirmities, the paſſions, 
and the vices of mankind at large, 
to preſerve individuals from =_ 
expoſed to the dangerous trials 
needleſs and improper temptation, 
and even to fence in private cha- 
racter from undue ſuſpicion, could 


never be ſuppoſed to convey re- 


flection or imputation againſt any 
man, or body of men. 

In reſpect to the declarations of 
the court lords, relative to the 
manner of obtaining the petitions, 
many other lords aroſe to give the 
moſt unqualified contradiction in 
point of fact, as to ſeveral matters 
which were ſtated on the other 
fide, 


J. 


— 


, 


ſide, The Marquis of Rocking- 
ham,, in particular, ably vindicat- 
ed the Yorkſhire meeting. He 
affirmed, that it was neither pro- 
poſed or promoted, by any party, 
or fattion, or by any particular 
deſcription of men. te originated 
in the ſpontancous propoſitions and 
communications of the indepen- 
dent and honeſt part of the peo- 
ple of all deſcriptions, parties, 
and intereſts, The meeting at 
York was too numerous and too 
independent, to be biaſſed or led, 
by any influence or power what- 
ever. The frecholders compriz- 
ed, upon that occaſion, within the 
compaſs of a ſingle room, poſ- 
ſeſſed landed property to the a- 
mount of eight hundred thouſand 
pounds a year; and fince that 
meeting, no leſs than nine thou- 
ſand gentlemen, clergy, and free- 
holders, ſigned the petition then 
agreed upon. As a farther proof 
ot the general fentiments of the 
people of that country, he ſtated, 
that the petition from the city of 
York had been ſigned by no leſs 
than nine hundred and twenty per- 
ſons ; although, at a late warmly 
conteſted election for the ſame 
city, only nine hundred and ſe- 
venty-two perſons were polled on 
all ſides. Other noblemen vindi- 
cated other meetings, Which came 
within their reſpective knowledge. 
With reſpect tothe heavy charges 
laid againſt the principle of the 
petitions, and che motives and de- 
ſigns of the petitioners, particu- 
larly by a noble earl in adminiſtra- 
tion, it was replied, that Ame- 
rica had reſiſted, in order to redreſs 
her grievances; ſo had Ireland; 


ſo had Scotland; did the noble 
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* Earl of Hillſborough, 


he crow 
Marly 191 
ery reb 


lord undertake to ſay, that the 
Engliſh affociators were the only 
part of his 1 ſubjects whoſe 


petitions, in the firſt inſtance, were nee, * 
to be branded with the odions epi. rica, he 
thets of treaſonable and rebell;: —_—— 

A no 


de, Jul 
petitions 
nent Na 
TOUS int 
donde t 
the pcop 
ome N 
tuemſeh 
DV i pre 


ous ? Was every other part of the 
Britiſh dominions to be liſtened 
to? And was the feat of empire 
alone to be treated with contempt 
and foul language? — Were fifty 
thouſand armed Iriſh affociators, 
to have their grievances redreſſed, 
as dutiful, loyal, and obedient 
ſubjects? And was the county 
meetings of the people of Eng. 
land, unarmed, unaſſociated, un. 
embodied, without either ſtaves, 
or any other weapon, offenſive or 
defenſive, to be charged with be. 


gratb aL 
TO4cnlin 
emen 1, 
and £77 


mg on the brink of treaſon andre. ou” 
bellion ?—Had not the lord lieu- n 
tenant of Ireland, in a public act, Fair * * 
in which he repreſented the perſon we $i: 
of the ſovereign, publicly thank. mo 
ed the Iriſh affociators, though rap Mb 
armed againſt law? And what I ne 
judgment can the world paſs on a WW! ” 3 
man, who as“ governor, or lord ck M 
lieutenant of an Iriſh county, con- +96. 
veyed the thanks of that parlia- 12 
ment, to the aſſociators, thus ille- — = 
cally armed, of that county over dux 
Which he preſided, and who now, b. geg 
as an Engliſhman, ſhould ſtand 3 
up, and charge the Engliſh couns ee 
ty meetings with every ſpecies of 3 
public criminality ſhort of actual 3 
rcbellion ? . 
It was obſerved, by another no- CS N 
ble duke on the ſame ſide, that the which a 
noble lord in adminiſtration, was Wl 
ever ready to conſtrue every thing Wl, ; 
into rebellion, which carned the ne 
leaſt appearance of oppoſition to =p 
the unconſtitutional influence of Wl: . ag; 
wpward 


tho 


- 
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Ms crown; and had been pecu- 


* larly fortunate in predicting thoſe 
whol ery rebellions, or acts of, reſiſt- 
* ace, which, in roſpect of Ame- 
* n., he had been ſo inſtrumental 
19 epi. Fic, 


: In exciting. 0 
ebelli. A noble viſcount on the ſame 


* de, juſtifed the principle of the 
yin petitions, and ſaid, that parjia- 


tempt nent having, through the enor- 
e fifty ous influence of thecrown, aban- 
Ators donod the care and protection of 
eſſed the people, it was at length be- 
N ome neceſſary that the - people 


edie | b 

r. themſelves ſhould look to their 

Ene! DV: preſervation. And, he con. 

4 oratu lated his country, on the ap- 

"Muy: roaching appearance of being 
% W d . 


n be and ürmneis of the people, from 
ynem of government, and a 


id re. 3 7 N 

lieu mal-adminiſtration of public af- 

c a8 fairs, hitherto unprecedented in 

erſos tle annals of England. 

ank dome oceaſional, but very inte- 
reltag matter, was introduced in 

ough mg 

what this day's debate, A noble mar- 

on p quis, who had once, for ſome ſhort 


lord tine, been at the head of affairs, 
con- having, in the courſe of a long 
ria. nd cscccdingly pointed ſpeech, 
ille-Neonc over, beſides a variety of new 
ground, ſome part of that which 


87 de had opened on the firſt day of 
and ie ſeſton, directly charged the 
. gencral mount, of our paſt and 
es of rreſent diſcontents, diſorders, miſ- 


fortunes, and dangers, to a new, 
unconſtitutional, and deſpotic ſyſ- 
tem, adopted at the commence- 
ment of the preſent reign, and 
which conſiſted in governing this 
country, under the forms of law, 
through the influence of the crown. 
—He had no ſooner, he ſaid, per- 
ceived this ſyſtem, than he ſet his 
face againſt it, and had now, for 
upwards of ſeventeen years, both 


tral 


no- 
t the 
Was 
ning 

the 
| to 
» of 


tho 


during the ſhort time he was in of- 
hce, and out, conſtantly endea- 
voured to defeat its intended ef. 
fects.—Every thing within and 
without, he ſaid, whether in ca- 
binet, parliament, or elſewhere, 
carried about 1t the moſt evident 
and unequivocal marks of this ſyſ- 
tem; the whole œconomy of exe- 
cutive* government, in all its 
branches, whether profeſſional, de- 
liberative, or official, proclaimed 
it, Its numerous ſupporters have 
appeared publicly in print, and by 
a variety of means, through books, 
pamphlets, and news-papers, have 
openly avowed, and defended it 
without reſerve. This was the 
origin of all our national misfor 
tunes. He was ready, he ſaid, to 
avow, in his place, that as the 
meaſures contained the fulleſt tef. 
timony of the principle Which 


called them into being, ſo they 


bore every internal and external 
evidence of their dangerous ten- 
dency. | 

He ſaid the principle of deſpo- 
tum had fo long appeared, and 
ſeemed ſo uniformly to pervade all 
our public acts, that he believed it 
unneceſſary to point out particular 
inſtances; he ſhould therefore con- 
tent himſelf with alluding only to 
ſuch parts of the ſyſtem, as ap- 
plied more directly to the mea- 
ſures purſued reſpecting America, 


and the Eaſt India company. There 


it was, he ſaid, that the plan of 
extending the influence of the 
crown, already become enormous 
and truly alarming, blazed forth 
in all its odious colours; and there 
it was that that influence, under 
the impoſitious pretenee of aſſert- 


ing the rights of parliament, was 
employed to veſt the patronage or 


unlimited ſovereignty of all Ame- 
| . ric 


of 
F 
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rica in the crown. The ſame uſe 
was made of this influence over the 
Eaſt India company; and after 
the firſt attempt had brought bank - 
ruptcy on that company, the ſe- 
cond finally veſted the patronage of 
it in the crown for ever. 

The plan, he ſaid, was deeply 
laid; the independent part of the 
people were led into the ſnare by 
the ſpecious pretences of deſigning 
and artful men.— The company 
were deſcribed to be wallowing in 
riches; the directors, and their 
ſervants abroad, were ſaid to be 
infinitely venal, unprincipled, cor- 
rupt, and 1 It was 
urged, that in t 
immenſe revenues and profits, ter- 
ritorial and commercial, that the 
company ought to be compelled to 
contribute to the exigencies of the 
ſtate, and to bear part of the bur- 
thens, in common with their fel- 
low-ſubjects. The idea was ſpe- 
cious, flattering, carried the ap- 
pearance of juſtice, and immedi- 
ately intereſted the parties in its 
favour, on whom the 1mpoſition 
was intended to be paſſed. But 
the whole, he ſaid, was a miniſ- 
terial trick, a ftate juggle, to 
throw duſt in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. It was patronage, a further 
extenſion of court influence, which 
was at the bottom of all this, 
however varniſhed over with ſpe- 
cious appearances of public 4 - 
mation, general juſtice, and an 
equitable diſtribution of taxes and 
burthens to be borne by the ſeve- 
ral reſpective parts of the empire. 
It was not the ſum of 405,000 l. 
a year that was the great object; 
it was the aggrandizement of the 
crown that fet this political ma- 
chine in motion. The ſequel 


e poſſeſſion of ſuch 


proved it, he ſaid, beyond the 
poſſibility of doubt or uncertainty 
The company in a few years be. 
came bankrupt; and it was je. 
ſerved for the preſent adminiſtez. 
tion to complete, what they had 
ſo happily begun, and ſo ſteadily 
purſued. They relinquiſhed th, 
revenue with chearfulneſs, but they 
took care to get the. patronage in 
exchange. If any proof, he ſaid, 
were wanting to ſhew, that nei. 
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ther revenue, nor a deſire to alle. t; and 
viate the public burthens, formed hat grea 
the true cauſe ; it was now fully f ſome 
ſufficient to obſerve, that no one Win mer 
effectual meaſure had been taken WW: duced 
to promote reformation in India; on, Was 
for it was impoſſible for oppreſſot, M᷑ratifed 
public peculation, or any other friends 
evil, ſaid to have prevailed in In. WiWp-®-4 * 
dia, at the time that government WW" pro! 
firſt broke in upon the affairs of op arms 
that company, to have riſen higher, ſhould ti 
or to have proved more operative a deaf e 
and extenſive, than they have done ple of t 
ſince that period. A very ſtriking force the 
inſtance of which, he ſaid, ace, i 
then depending in the courts be. yinced, 
low, in the caſe of the late Lord Moethers 
Pigot, who had been ſacrificed tothe NNConf {ca 
private cabals of* thoſe, who, if Mproſcrip 
not encouraged by government, Wiſ'*n<5 0! 
were moſt certainly protected and North ©! 
countenanced by it. This was the and of, 
conſequence of the interference of tutor 
the crown ; and as to the pretence How 
of a revenue, it was, he faid, theſe I 
needleſs to obſerve, that no one unged 
part of the conduct of the preſent re 9%e 
adminiſtration, or of the ſyſtem Wi torm 
they ated under, furniſhed even the aut! 
the colour of an argument, that ceed, a 
they, who had upon all occaſions tude of 
ſo ſhamefully waſted and miſ-ſpent relate, 
the public treaſure, entertained a Hance of 
ſingle idea of relieving the peo. Wil deer 
& | ; ple, ſary, tc 


ptence 
ſaid, 
» one 
reſent 
ſyſtem 
even 
that 
aſions 
ſpent 
—＋ 
peo- 
ple 


ge, whom, in every other in- 
unce, they had ſo "heavily bur- 
dened and oppreſſed. 8 

The noble marquis applied a ſi- 
lar train of reaſoning to the ſup- 
ort of this doctrine with reſpect to 
ne American meaſures, He de- 
arcd without reſerve, that it was, 
„dat he called, the ſame traitor- 
pus principle, that produced the 
American war, and the long train 
{ evils which have flowed from 
t; and he was perſuaded, beſides 
hac great object, that in the courſe 
{ſome of the events which fell out 
in America, one great ſpur which 
induced miniſters to ruſh blindly 
bn, was in expectation of being 
pratified, and of gratifying their 
friends and ſupporters, with ex- 
pected confiſcations of the lands 
and properties of thoſe who took 
up arms againſt government; and 
houuld they now perſiſt in turning 
a deaf ear to the voice of the peo- 
ple of this country, and thereby 
force them into meaſures of reſiſt- 
ance, he ſhould likewiſe be con- 
yinced, that one motive among 
others would be, a proſpe& of 


confiſcations nearer home, and the 


proſcription of the lives and for- 
tunes of thoſe who ſhould ſtand 
forth the friends of their country, 
and of, as yet, its unrivalled con- 
ſitution, 

How far, and whether at all, 
theſe political opinions may be 
unged with the colour of party, 
are queſtions on which we are not 
to form any public opinion; but 
the authority from which they pro- 
ceed, and ſtill more, the magni- 
tude of the objects to which they 
relate, beſtow on them an appear- 
ance of ſo much importance, that 
ve ceemed it fitting, if not neceſ- 
ſary, to preſerve them to the pub. 
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lic ; referring their validity to the 
explanations of time, and to the 
deciſtion of a more temperate ſea- 
ſon, 

The buſineſs of this day was 
likewiſe particularly diſtinguiſhed, 
from the part taken, and the cir- 
cumſtances attending it, by the 
Marquis of Carmarthen. This 
young nobleman had poſſeſſed a 
place of high honour and emolu- 
ment, at the head of the queen's 
houſehold, and was alſo lord lieu- 
tenant of the north riding of the 
county of York, Private buſineſs 
had prevented his attending the 
2 meeting at Vork; but he 
ent a letter a few days after to the 
committee, approving in general 
of their proceedings, but makin 
ſome objection to the ſcheme of af 
ſociation, and to the propoſed 
committees of correſpondence. Al- 
though this conduct could not but 
excite obſervation, and perhaps 
ſurprize, nothing conſequent to it 
appeared, until a few days preced- 
ing the motion now before us, when 
he voluntarily reſigned his office at 
court, 

In the preſent debate, the noble 
marquis thought proper to explain, 
and to aſſign the motives of his 
conduct in both inſtances. He 
ſaid, he gave his full aſſent to the 
motion, as he thought it the only 
means of preſerving this country 
from inevitable ruin, by promot- 
ing union among all ranks and de- 
ſcriptions of men, and of courſe 
reſtoring energy and confidence to 
bg eee declared, that 

e liked and applauded the prin- 
by x of the petitions ; they breath- 
ed the ſame ſpirit with the preſent 
motion. And he ſtated the parti- 
culars of his conduct with reſpe& 
to the York meeting. 5 | 

, 7 2 
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He then ſaid, that he had a few 
days ſince reſigned a place, the 
holding of which he ſhould ever 
eſteem one of the greateſt honours 
of his life. Why had he reſigned 
it? Becauſe his duty to his ſove- 
reign and his country, and a re- 
gard for his own honour, would 
not permit him longer to retain it. 
He could no longer give his ſup- 
port to a miniſtry, Which had, af- 
ter a ſeries of repeated trials, prov- 
ed themſelves puſillanimous, in- 
capable, and corrupt; who had 
brought the nation to the brink of 
deſtruction, and ſtill perſiſted to 
plunge it deeper into miſery, cala- 
mity, and danger. They were the 
curie of this country, and, he 
feared, they would prove its ruin, 
One of them from his deſerved 1g- 
nominy, and the other from his 
criminal indolence, incapability, 
and neglect. The firſt, in a ſea-· 
ſon, when talents and abilities were 
moſt wanted, having driven almoſt 
every man under thoſe deſcriptions 
from the ſervice, by inſult and bad 
treatment, | 

He ſaid, that while he remained 
in place, he did not think it de- 
cent to oppoſe government. He 
could notin conſcience abſent him- 
ſelf from his duty in parhament at 
ſo momentous a criſis; the only 
method therefore which preſented 
itſelf to him, in order to get rid 
of the embarraſſment, was to re- 
fign. But what had been the con- 
fequence of this moderate con- 
duct? That of diſmiſling him, on 
that very morning, from an office 
he held under the crown, the lord 
lieutenancy of the north-riding of 
the county of York, He did not 
pretend to ſay who it was that ad- 
viſed that meaſure : but letit come 
from whom it may, he deſpiſed 


the mean reſentment which gam 


it birth; he laughed at th loyed ſe 
but he felt the injuſtice why — 
r as he ought, _—_— 
As ſome paſſages in this ſf E 

were ſuppoſed > allude, * heir cha 
to point directly, to the firſt lord E c 
of the admiralty then preſent, the oe" | 
matter was zealouſly taken up þ 7 Slit 
a young earl, who entered into 3 
warm and cordial vindication gf 33 | 
his friend; which, from the nz. 4 : wy 
ture of the ſubject, could not 1 
however go any farther, than af. A wy 
ſertion, denial, or opinion. But % 15 
although the matter was a goal E 
deal agitated, and the noble eat 10 fy 
immediately concerned, thought + nant 
1t neceſſary to enter perſonally $0 Ppt 
into the diſcuſſion, no ſatisfattie >... ; 
whatever could be obtained from 7 f 
the noble marquis. And though he . 
was called up ſeveral times, in. 15 3 
ſtead of retracting any part of as 78 
what he had advanced, or even 3 
ſoftening it by explanation, he My 45 
rather ſtrengthened and enforced Eaudin 
it, by entering more fully int est 
particulars. He ſtill ſaid, that 6 er 
the beſt men, men of the higheſt 44 E th 
profeſſional merit, were either 1 Lon 
driven totally from the ſervice by hich 
the noble miniſter, or were deter. M concurr. 
red from accepting any command WW: .. be 
under his direction. Every man Hor less, 
who accepted of a command, he ent 8 
ſaid, accepted it under the condi- ot om: 
tions of a double peril ; that of WW The 
being employed and deceived; WWt..;-14 
and that of being certain, that ed 15; 
thoſe who deceived him, would lord in 
be the firſt, as they were the of no 
moſt powerful, in effecting li dantly 
diſgrace, He ſhould not, he ſaid, ¶ ve ma 
enter into detail, or quote names Wl... 4 


as he believed it totally unnecel- 
ſary to deſcend to particulars ; for 
every perſon wha, had been cm- 


ployed Vor 


game 
folly, 


d in. 


ſpeech 
if not 
lor 
it, the 
up by 
into x 
On of 
le Na. 
d nat 
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But, 
260d 
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ought 


onally 


— . 
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agh he 


8, in- 


art of 


eren 
n, he 
forced 
into 
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ored ſtood almoſt in the ſame 
licament ;—he believed other 
ommanders declined the ſervice, 
om their not deeming either 
heir characters or perſons ſafe in 
ertain hands; — and that from 
hat had already happened, he 
s entitled to ſay, that no man 
ability, or who regarded his 
our, could prudently ſerve in 
he navy under its preſent admi- 
iſtration: 

After long, various, impor- 
ant, and very intereſting debates, 
he queſtion Was at length put, 

n a motion modified from the 
riginal to the following purport. 
[0 appoint a committee, conſiſt- 
ng of lords poſſeſſing neither 


place rior penſion, do examine, 


xpenditure, and the mode of ac- 
ounting for the fame, — This 
motion was rejected upon a divi- 
lon, by a majority of 101 lords, 
including dafur to 35 lords, 
including onſy five proxies. 
Great as this majority was, the 
oppoſition ſhewed ſuch a ſtrength 
upon this diviſion, as they had 
not done for ſeveral yeats before; 
which, along with ſame other 
concurrent circumſtances, would 
have been conſidered, in a ſeaſon 
of leſs permanency than the pre- 
ſent, as holding out alarming, if 
not ominous ſymptoms. 
The rejection of this motion, 
brought out (as had been predict- 
ed during the debate by a noble 
lord in adminiſtration) a proteſt 
of no ſmall length; and abun- 
dantly fraught with argumenta- 
uve matter, relative to the public 
Expenditure, which did not by 


Vor. XXIII. 
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any means ſeem calculated to af- 
ford much ſatis faction to thoſe 
people, who felt themfelves hea- 
vily preſſed by the burthens of the 
ſtate. In this piece, the noble 
proteſtors ſeem to pay ſome parti- 
cular attention to an objection 
made to the motion, as if it meant 
to abridge the rights of monarchy, 
and to make ho crown depen- 
dant wpon the parliament.— To 
this they;reply as follows If 
«« the objection means to inſinu- 
«« ate, that corruption is neceſ 
«« rary to government, we ſhall 
leave that principle to confute 
itſelf by its own apparent ini- 
«« quity: That this motion is 
intended to diminiſh the con- 


„ ſtitutional power of the crown, 
rithout delay, into the public 


«« we deny; The conſtitutional 
6 2 of tlie crown we are no 
5 leſs'ſolititous to-preſerve, tha 
e are to annihilate its uncon- 
«« ſtitutional influence. The pre- 
* rogative_ rightly underſtood, 
«© not touched, or intended to be 
„ touched by this motion, will 
«5 ſupport the crown in all the 
«« ſplendour which the king's. 
«+ perſonal dignity requires, and 
<< with all the authority and vi- 
«« gour  neceſfary to give due 
effect to the executive powers 
of government.“ a 
The proteſt was ſigned by 33 
lords. The Marquis of Carmar- 
then ſubſcribed to the whole, ex- 
cepting one article ; and the Earl 
of, Radnor proteſted without aſ- 
ſigning. reaſoris: The Earl of 
Pembroke's name now ared /_ 
for the firſt time on the fide of 
oppoſition. 5 | 7 
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Colonel Barre gives notice of his intended 8 relative to a com. 
mittee of accounts. Scheme approved of by the miniſter. Sir Georg, 
Saville*s motion, for an account of patent places and ſalaries, agreed to, 
Second motion, for an account of penſions, during pleaſure or otherwiſe, 
oppoſed. 'Debate broken off by the illneſs of the ſpeaker. Reſumed in the 
Following week. Amendment, moved by the minifter. Long debates, 
Mini ſtrr s amendment carried, on an exceedingly cloſe diviſion. Jamaica 
petition" preſented in the Houſe of Lords, and the ſubjet ſtrongly enforce. 
ed, by the Marquis of Rockingham. Thanks of the lords and commons 
to Admiral Sir George Rodney, for his late eminent ſervices. Attempt by 
. the oppoſition, in both houſes, to obtain ſome mark of royal favour for 
that commander. Scheme, for a commiſſion of” accounts, announced þ 
the miniſter, in the Houſe of Commons. Striftures on that bufene/;, 
Mr. Burke's eftabliſhment bill read a firft and ſecond time witheut op- 
. poſition; "debate, and divifion, relative only to time, on its committal. 
Motion by the Earl of Sbelburne, relative to the removal of the Mar- 
quis of) Carmarthen, and the Earl of Pembroke, from the lieutenancy of 
their reſpettive counties. Queſtion, nuch agitated. © Metion rejected on 


a diviſion. 


N a few days after the diſclo- 
I ſure of Mr. Burke's ſcheme of 


reform, Colonel Barre gave notice 

„of his intention to 
Feb. 14: move for a committee 
of accounts, as ſupplemental to, 
and an uſeful enlargement of that 
plan. He conſidered the appoint- 
ment of ſuch a committee, as af- 
fording the neareſt and the moſt 
eaſy, if not the moſt effectual 
means, for correcting the evils a- 
riſing from the preſent mode of 
voting great ſums of the public 
money without eſtimate, and for, 


in ſome degree, remedying the 


procraſtinating forms, and the 


dilatory courſe of conducting bu- 
ſineſs, which prevailed in the ex- 
chequer; and by which it was at 
preſent rendered totally inadequate 
to its purpoſes. He hoped great 
advantages, he ſaid, from a com- 
mittee cd ing only of a few 


men ; for though he knew that 
the miniſter's ſtrength in the houſe, 
would virtually reſt their nomina- 
tion with him; yet he depended 
much, that the ſmallneſs of their 
number, and a confciouſneſs that 
the eyes of the public were fully 
fixed upon them, would operate 

powerfully upon their conduct. 
As the views of the miniſter 
could not yet be penetrated, the 
full and open approbation which 
he gave to this propoſal, could 
not but excite ſome. ſurprize on 
all fides. He ſaw the temper of 
the nation was ſuch, that ſome- 
thing muſt be done to gratify the 
people, and he quickly Fa „ 
that as the adoption of the pre- 
ſent meaſure, would, carry a fair 
appearance of intended examina- 
tion and enquiry into the preſent. 
great objects of complaint and 
grievance, and hold out a proſ- 
| pect, 
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peſt, however remote, of redreſs, 
ſo it might be happily ſubſtituted” 
for ſome other propoſed meaſures 
of reform, which would be ex- 
ceedingly troubleſome: in their 
— and could not be finally 
diſpoſed of without much diſſicul- 
- nor probably without ſome- 
loſs to government, whether by 
abſolute conceſſion, or by admit- 
ting ſome new reſtrictions and 
powers of controul, with reſ 
to the adminiſtration of the public 
finance and expenditure. At any 
rate, the firſt operation of the 
propoſed meaſure would be to gain 
time, which, in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances, was every thing; the 
fervor of the 3 would there- 
by be allayed; and their views 
being drawn off to a diſtant ob- 
jet, might be entirely worn 
away, and even the ſubject for- 
gotten, before the reſult of the 
enquiry could be known: In the 
mean time, it could require no 
extraordinary ſagacity, to modify 
the buſineſs in ſuch a manner, as 
would effectually prevent its ex- 
tending any farther than was 
wiſhed and in tende. 
The miniſter accordingly ap- 
plauded the propoſal highly; and 
only wondered, that a meaſure of 
ſach obvious utility had not been 
thought of ſooner; he conſidered 
this as the moſt eſſential ground 
of reform that could be propoſed, 


order and limit. He 3 
ed, that the expenditure of the 
public money ſhould be brought 
as much as poſſible under check 
and controul ; and that the pre- 
ſent. / courſe of ' exchequer, was 
inimical to a ſpeedy and effectual 
controul; that ſyſtem was unequal 
to the preſent extent of buſineſs; 
and created delays and inconve- 
niencies, which tended to ob- 
tra; inſtead of expediting the 
national ſervice. The people, 
he ſaid, ought to be ſatisſied With 
reſpect to hy expenditure; it was 
their right; they expected it; 
and, for his own'' part, there was 
nothing he wiſhed more, than 
that the utmoſt clearneſs and pre- 
ciſion ſhould be found in the pub - 
lie accounts. He concluded by 
declaring, that he thought a com- 
miſſion of accounts, woutd afford 
the moſt eligible means of cheok- 
ing the public expetice; that u 
committee, compoſed of a ſmall 
number of gentlemen gg rendered 
permanent, and fitting thrbugh 
the year, would be capable of 
rendering ſolid ſervice to the 
country; and that he wiſhed” to 
ſee ſo ſalutary, and indeed fo ne- 
ceſſary a meaſure adopted. wut 
The oppoſition, on their fide; 
congratulated and applauded the 
miniſter; but althougk they ac- 
knowleged the candour and fuir- 
neſs which he had ſhewn in adopt. 


and <P that it would have ,ipg the propoſed idea, one gen- 


been taken up before. For him 
ſelf, he wiſhed to hear the propo- 
ltions of gentlemen from ev 

ide of the houſe; and he aſſured 
them, that no man in it would 
be more ready to adopt any plan 
tat appeared calculated for the 
promotion of œconůomy, and for 
reducing the public expence to 


% 


eman of great difcerntnent'6bL 
ſerved, that he could:by'no means 
po'along with him in the opinion, 
that a better, or a more read 
mode of accounting to that hou 
for the expenditure of public moi 
nies, might not be deviſed, and 
reduced to practice, than that of 
appointing commiſſioners” of a0. 
* ++ os | counts 
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counts. They were however 
much pleaſed, at the point now 
unexpectedly gained; and the 
Fentervan who had introduced the 
uũneſs gavę notice, that he would 
prepare and bring in propoſitions 

r the purpoſe. learn 
On the following day, Sir 
George Saville moved, That an 
account of all places held by pa- 
tent from the crown, with the a- 
mount of the ſalaries annexed to 
them, and a liſt of the perſons at 
Er holding them, ſhould: be 

id before the houſe. By this 
account, he ſaid, the houſe, and 
of courſe his conſtituents, would 
be enabled to judge, of the ſer- 
vices done to the ſtate in return 
ſor the ſalaries paid by it; and 
then it would be in the judge- 
ment of the houſe to decide, what 
offices were efficient and neceſſa- 
ry, and the number that were 
merely ſmecures, and their emo- 
luments a burthen to the people, 
without any return of ſervice. 
+ The motion being agreed to, 
ke moved, That an accqunt of all 
ſubſiſting penſions, granted by the 
crown, during pleaſure or other- 
wiſe ; ſpecifying the amount of 
ſuch penſions e and the 
times when, and the perſons to 
whom, fuch-penſtons were grant- 
ed, ſhould laid before the 
houſe; He obſerved, that his 
honourable friend, Mr. Burke, 
with that liberality peculiar to his 
nature, had foregone, in kis plan, 
an enquiry into ſubjets of that 
ſort; but however laudable the 
motives of tenderneſs upon which 
he acted certainly were, the people 
being rouzed by their feelings and 
neceſſities to @ cloſe examination 
'of the ſtate of -their- own affairs, 
and into the cauſes of thoſe evils 


himſelf, bound to adopt. 


which they experienced, demand. 
ed a more ſtriet and rigid mode of 
conduct. That the enquiry pro. 
poſed by his motion 4 2 
3 object, not only with 
is conſtituents, but with the 
county meetings in general; and 
was neceſſarily become a part of 
the plan for affording ſatisfaction 
to the people which he thought 
Whe. 
ther it anſwered their expectation, 
in the whole, in part, or: not at 
all, was not the queſtion'; the en- 
quiry, and confequent knowledge 
of the fact, would afford the fa. 
tis faction which he deſired. | 
A ftrong and determined oppo- 
ſition to this motion was imme 
diatehy apparent; but the debate 
was broken off by the ſudden ill. 
neſs of the ſpeaker, and the buſi- 
neſs lay over to the following 
week. On its revival, the 1 
miniſter moved an am end- 
ment, reſtricting the account to 
thoſe penſions only which were 
aid at the exchequer ; but this 
he afterwards enlarged, to the 
giving the general amount of all 
penſions, but without any ſpeci- 
fication of names, or particulari- 
ty of ſums, excepting in the firlt 
inſtance. now 
The propoſed amendments 
brought out very long, and ex. 
ceedingly warm debates z in the 
courſe of which the mini ſter had 
the mortification of dbqrenas 
much-matter of apprehenſion an 
alarm; and of meeting fuch- an 
oppoſition as he had never before 
encountered, He. grounded his 
oppoſition to the motion, in the 
firſt inſtance, on a principle of de- 
licacy. To expoſe the neceſſities 
of antient and noble families, whoſe 
fortunes were too narrow. for the 
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ſupport of their rank, to the pry” 
ug eye of malignant curioſity, he 


ſaid, would be not only wanton, 


To expoſe the man 


but cruel. 


who had a penſion, to the envy 


and detraction of him who had 
none, and by whom he was there- 
fore hated ; to hold him up as an 
object for the 882 of pri- 
vate malice and the malevolence of 
party, merely as a price for the 


fxvour conferred on him by the 


crown, would ſurely be a proceed- 


ing, in its nature, equally odious 


and contemptible, Vet theſe were 
the certain effects which muſt pro- 
ceed from an indiſcriminate dif. 
cloſure of the penſion liſt ; along 
with, he ſaid, the furniſhing out 
matter for a feaſt to newſpaper and 
party writers, to be by them dreſt 
up in their own manner for the en- 
tertainment of the public, at the 
expence of the nobleſt, perhaps 
the worthieſt and moſt deſerving 
members of the ſtate, Such were 
the ill effects, and the noble lord 
declared himſelf incapable of diſ- 
covering any good, 8 the mo- 
tion, if carried, would inevitably 
produce. 


The miniſter farther ſaid, that 


he had very ſufficient reaſons for 
believing, that the true ſtate of 
the penſion liſt was very little 
known and underſtood, That all 


was not, properly ſpeaking, pen- 


lon, that appeared on that liſt. 
Several large falaries were, in 
exchequer language, claſſed un- 
der that denomination z and ac- 
cordingly ſwelled the payments in 
that lift, to which they did not 
properly belong, And if theſe 
were deducted, along with the four 
ſhillings in the pound tax on places 
and penſions, the remaining pen- 
ton lift would be found not to ex- 
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ceed 50,0001. a year; which 
would be 10,0001. a year leſs, 
than Mr. Burke, in his plan of re- 
form, thought reaſonable to be al- 
lotted to that article of public ex- 
pence, He therefore thought, 
that the county meetings muſt be 
very ill informed, when they made 
the ſuppoſed exceſs in that depart- 
ment a leading article in their liſt 
of grievances, And he was cer- 
tain, that if the people of Eng- 
land only knew, that all that could 
be gotten by expoſing the names 
of ſeveral honourable perſons on 
the penſion liſt, would amount to 
no more, under the moſt rigid 
economy, than the ſaving of a 
few thouſand pounds a year, their 
hearts would revolt at the idea of 
ſuch a motion, 

He concluded by drawing a diſ- 
tinction, between the money grant- 
ed expreſsly to government for the 
other public ſervices of the ſtate, 
and that allotted to the ſupport of 
the civil liſt eſtabliſhment. The 
firſt was to be ſpecifically applied; 
and the proper - officers were an- 
ſwerable foe te diſpoſal, as well 
as accountable for the amount, 
But the money granted to the 
king for his civil liſt, was granted 
freely and without controul; it 
was then his perſonal property; 
was liable to no reſtriction what- 
ever; and was as fully under his 
direction, and as entirely at his 


_ diſpoſal, as the rents of a private 


eftato could be to the owner. 
The miniſter's principle of de- 
licacy was laughed at on the other 
ſide. Penſions granted for honour- 
able ſervice, they ſaid, were marks 
of honour, and not of- diſgrace, 
Nor did thoſe granted for ſupport- 
ing the rank of antient and noble 
families, whoſe poverty proceeded 
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from the fault of their anceſtors, 
and not their own, convey the 
ſmalleſt degree of reproach. Po- 
verty was no diſgrace, , where it 
was not brought on by perſonal 
vice or folly. As little did the | 
ple with to ſuppreſs ſuch liberality, 
or to retrench the means of it, 
when properly and honourably ap- 
plied, in the crown. Ireland af- 
forded a living proof within their 
knowledge, that ſuch notions of 
ſuppoſed delicacy were entirely 
ideal and unfounded. 'The holders 
of penſions in that country were to 
the full: as proud and as delicate, 
as thoſe under the ſame circum- 
ſtances in this. Vet the penſion 
liſt in that kingdom was every ſe- 
cond year laid before parliament, 
and publiſhed in all their news-pa- 

ers, without its producing any 
. of that diſgrace and uneaſi- 
nets to individuals, and without 
opening any of thoſe ſources of 
detraction and malevolence, of 
which the miniſter now pretends to 
be ſo apprehenſive. Not a ſingle 
lord or lady, however antient their 
families, or however proud of their 
rank, whether Engliſh or Iriſh, 
was ever yet known to throw up or 
to refuſe a penſion, upon the ac- 
count of that publication. 


The noble lord, they ſaid, had 


endeavoured, with his uſual art, 
but with uncommon induſtry, to 
render, by the miniſterial juggle 
of his calculations, and by ſhew- 
ing it through the wrong end of the 
perſpective, the object of the mo- 
tion ſo apparently diminutive, as 
to be unworthy the attention of the 
people, and the conſideration of 
parliament. But even taking it, 
they ſaid, upon his own word, and 
ſuppoſing for a moment his repre- 
ſentation to be as fair, as it was 


directly calculated to impoſe and 
miſlead, although it would be ac. 
knowleged, that forty or fifty 
thouſand pounds a year, was not 
ſimply, and immediately in itſelf, 
an object of great national atten. 
tion, yet, as every thing great 
muſt be done by detail to become 
ſo, it was ridiculous to contend, 
that ſuch, and leſſer ſums, were 
not fit objects to be attended ty, 
and included, in any ſcheme which 
took in a reform of the national 

expenditure. 1 
But money, they ſaid, was only 
a ſecondary conſideration, whe. 
ther with. the petitioners; or with 
themſelves. The firſt and great 
object of both, was the deſtruction 
of that undue and corrupt influ. 
ence, which was the fatal ſource 
of all our evils, calamities, dan- 
gers, and of the greater part of 
that ruinous expence, under which 
the nation was ſinking. If by 
cutting off forty or fifty thouſand 
pounds a year from the means of 
that corruption, forty or fifty vo- 
ters could be cut off from that im- 
penetrable parliamentary phalany, 
on whom no reaſon, argument, or 
affection for their country, was 
ever capable of making an im- 
preſſion, nor of deterring from an 
adherence to the miniſter of the 
day, whoever he may be, and in 
whatever predicament he might 
ſtand, it would be gaining an ob- 
ject of no ſmall importance; and 
rove, in its effect, the ſaving of 
infinitely greater ſums. Had ſuch 
ſavings taken place in time, Ame- 
rica would ſtill have been a part of 

our ſtrength and glory. | 
They treated ſarcaſtically the 
liberality and candour, with which, 
they ſaid, the noble miniſter had 
ſo generouſly offered to gratily 
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and arliament with an account of 
e ac. thoſe penſions, which were regu- 
fifty WM larly paid at the public offices o 
S not the exchequer; a degree of in- 
tſelf, formation which every man in the 
tten. kingdom, whether native or fo- 
great WY reigner, might, by a proper appli- 
come cation, obtain to as full an extent, 


tend, as it was poſſeſſed by the noble lord 
were WW himſelf. But it happened unluc- 
d to, kily that this liberally was thrown 
v hich away, as the offer did not. at all 
ional reach to the objects intended by 

the people, or propoſed by the 
only mover of the preſent motion. 
whe. WW Their enquiries were directed to 
with Wi p-nfions of another nature than 
great thoſe that were paid at public offices. 
ion They were directed to temporary 


influ- penſions; to penſions during plea- 
ource ſure; to penſions for the purpoſe 
dan. of parliamentary corruption. So 


rt of Wi unqualified were the charges upon 
this ground, that a gentleman de- 
f by Wi clared as a fact, founded upon au- 
thority, he ſaid, which he could 
ns of WW not doubt, that the minifter, at the 
y vo- cloſe of every ſeſſion, had a ſettle- 
t im. ment of ach enſions to make; 


lanx, that a private liſt of names, with 
at, or the ſeveral ſums a portioned to 
was their reſpective ſervices or merits, 
im- was then produced ; and that as ſoon 
m an as the money was paid, the paper 


F the Bl was immediately burnt, and no me- 
id in morial of the tranſaction preſerved. 
night This occaſioned a call on the 
n ob- oppoſition from one of the law of- 
and ficers to come forward with their 
1g of BY proofs, to name and point out the 
| ſuch delinquents; but not to throw 
Ame- about charges of ſuch a nature at 
art of random, i they were not able to 

| ſupport and eſtabliſh them. To 
7 the this it was replied, that the learned 
hich, Wi gentleman well knew, that they 
could not poſſibly poſſeſs the ſpecies 
ratily Wi of evidence, which the rules of that 


ment houſe rendered neceſſary, in order 
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to fix ſuch ſpecific charges. The 
great object of the motion was to 
obtain that very evidence which is 
now demanded. This the mini- 
ſter abſolutely refuſes to grant; 
and at the very inſtant that they 
ſee he withholds the means, his 
advocates boldly challenge us to 
ur up our proofs, _ i 
The compariſon drawn by the 
miniſter between the civil liſt re- 
venues, and the rents of a private 
eſtate, was not at all allowed to 
hold. Various parts of that vaſt 
eſtabliſhment, the oppoſition ſaid, 
were applied to great national pur- 
poſes; to thoſe of public dignity 
and utility, as well as to the ſup- 

rt and ſplendor of the crown. 
PAS had a right, and was 
in the practice, of enquiring and 
ſeeing into the appropriation of 
that money. If it were otherwiſe, 
and that great revenue to be con- 
ſidered merely as perſonal pro- 
perty, the whole of it might be 
drawn off from its original pur- 
poſes, and applied to thoſe of the 
moſt dangerous nature. The po- 
ſition was therefore to be totally 


exploded, as equally fallacious and 


dangerous. 

It was not a little remarkable, 
that almoſt the whole weight of 
this very long debate lay upon the 
miniſter ; who, excepting the aſ- 
ſiftance of ſome of the crown law- 

ers, was left alone to endure the 
— and brunt of the day. He 
was of courſe ſo exceedingly hard 
puſhed, that he was frequently 
forced to . ſhift or abandon his 
ground ; whilſt every change of 
ition, afforded ſome new open - 
ng for the ſeverities of his antago - 
n1 
which were aggravated by the na- 
ture of the conteſt, and the appa- 
rent doubtfulneſs of the iſſue, it 
[4] 4 1s 
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is not to be wondered at, if he 
could not perfectly preſerve his 
equanimity of temper; and if he 
could not even entirely refrain from 
ſhewin 5 ſome appearances of vexa- 
tion an peeviſnneſs, 

The queſtion being at length 
put, at half an hour after one 
o'clock in the morning, the mini- 


ſter's amendments were carried, 


and but juſt carried, upon a divi- 
ſion, by a majority of two only; 
the numbers being 188 to 186. 
Sir George Saville then declar- 
ed, that as the motion, in its pre- 
ſent ſtate, was totally changed 
from that which he bad E > 
and was rendered utterly incapa- 
ble of obtaining that information 
for the people, which it was both 
his wiſh and hisduty to lay before 
them, he ſhould therefore give the 
matter entirely up, and ſhould no 
longer give himſelf or his friends 
any trouble, by fruitleſsly oppoſ.. 
ing miniſters in any point which 
they were determined 10 carry. 
This was, however, an extra- 
ordinary diviſion. But the loſs of 
the queſtion was the more vexati- 
ous to the oppoſition, as they con- 
_ ceived they had ſtrength in town 
fully ſufficient to have carried it; 
and even attributed thediſappoint. 
ment to the accidental 80 of 
ſome particular friends, On for- 
mer occaſions this would have 
been matter of triumph; but they 
were grown more difficult fince 
their late increaſe of ſtrength ; 
and complained bitterly, that yo. 
lunteer troops can neyer he brought 
to pay that ſtrict attention to duty, 
which is practiſed by trained and 
diſciplined bands, who have been 
long habituated to the punctual ob- 
ſervance of a regular command, 


eee, 


triumphed, not only in the cloſe, 
neſs of the diviſion, but in an af. 
ſertion which they repeatedly e. 
choed, that not a ſingle Englih 
gentleman, however he might af, 
texwards vote, had opened his lip: 
on the ſide of the miniſter, in the 
courſe of ſo long a debate, I. 
was made no leſs a matter of exul. 
tation, that of the knights of the 
ſhire, or repreſentatives of Engliſh 
and Welfh counties, who were then 
preſent, only eleven ſupported the 
miniſter þy their votes ; while ng 
leſs than fifty-ſeven voted for Sir 
George Saville's original motion, 
Such, and ſo powerful, was the 
effect of that ſpirit which was now 
prevalent, | 

It was. on the ſame day of Sir 
George Saville's motion, that the 
Marquis of Rockingham brought 
the Jamaica buſineſs forward in the 
Houſe of Lords ; where he pre. 
ſented a petition fimilar to that 
and ſubſcribed by the ſame names, 
which we have fred) ſeen a ſub. 
ject of animadverſion in the Houſe 
of Commons, He went over the 
whole ground of complaint, and, 
in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, 
ſupported and enforced the ſeveral 
matters of charge, in a manner 
which ſhewed a very full know- 
lege of his ſubject; in doing 
which, he endeavoured particu- 
larly to eſtabliſh the Flowing 
points: —The great importance 
and ineſtimable value of the iſland 
-— The fatal confequences, with 
reſpect to all our remaining Ame- 
rican and Weſt Indian poſteſſions, 
which muſt be the immediate and 
ineyitable reſult, of its becoming 
the property of the enemy, but 
more eb etatty of France—The 


criminal conduct of miniſters in 


neglecting all proper and rational 


P oviſien, 


proviſo 
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ovifion, for the ſecurity and pro- 
tection of ſo ineſtimable a po el- 
on And, the actual and immi- 
nent internal and external dan- 
gers, to which the iſland has at ſe- 
veral different times been ſubjeQ- 
ed, through that neglect. 

On the laſt ground, he particu- 
larly inſiſted, and endeavoured to 
demonſtrate, as well by a letter 
from Goyexrnor Dalling, as by 
other authorities, that 2 a 
hope could haye been formed of 
ſaving the iſland, if D*Eſtaing had 
hent fis force thither, at the time 
that, ſo fortunately to this country, 
he directed his courſe to Georgia, 
so that the preſervation of onè of 
the moſt valuable appendages to 
the crown of Great Britain, reſted 
upon the error, blindneſs, or foll 
of the enemy, He farther urged, 
that this conduct could not even be 
ſo far palliated, as to attribute it 
to mere negligence or forgetful- 
neſs ; ſuppoſing that either could 
be admitted as any palliation. For 
that ſo early as the year 1773, and 
repeatedly Kr , miniſters had been 
warned, by petitions and applica- 
tions from the iſland, of the dan- 
gers, both within and from with- 
out, to which it was expoſed; and 
of which no other notice was taken 
in the firſt inſtance, than thedraw- 
ing away, for the unhappy pur- 
poſes of the American war, one 
nalf of the very weak military 
force, (amounting to zoo men) 
which had been before aſſigned for 
its defence, Nor had any thing 
cfteCtual been ſince done, 

On the other fide, the proteſt 
(of which we have before taken 
notice) was, brought forward, and 
read by Lord Onflow as part of his 
ſpeech, in order to ſhew, that the 
petition ſhould not be conſidered 


as the ſenſe of the iſland, but 
merely as containing the ſenti. 
ments of thoſe perſons by whom 
it was ſubſerihed. He contended, 
that the proteſtors, though not ſo 
numerous, poſſeſſed 5 750 equal, 
if not ſuperior, to the petitioners; 


from whence he argued that their 


opinions were of equal weight and 
importance. . 
This aſſertion drew up the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, who havin 
moved that the names of the peti- 
tioners ſhould be read, obſerved, 
that he believed moſt of them were 
known to their lordſhips; it was 
now in the noble lord's power who 
had read the proteſt, to bring the 
mutter to an immediate iſſue ; he 
had only to'paſs the names of the 
proteſtors in counterview before 
them, and the buſineſs would be 
ſett]ed ; it would be at once ſeen 
on which ſide the queſtions of pro- 
perty and reſpectability lay. 
he noble lord, however, de- 
clined to read the names of the pre. 
teſtors ; but inſiſted on his general 
poſitions ; that the petitioners, al- 
though many of them were reſpect- 
able, did not poſſeſs half the pro- 
rty of the iſland ; that one third 
of the merchants and planters, had 
not ſigned either the 5 or 
proteſt; and it was fairly to be 
concluded, that thoſe Who had not 
ſigned the former, did not ap- 
prove of its contents. | 
The Marquis rejoined, that the 
motives for declining to read the » 
names of the proteſtors were eaſily 
underſtood, The noble lord was 
tender of ſome names; and did 
not wiſh to bring certain characters 
forward, which had figured in that 
tranſaction. After ſome obſerva- 
tions on theſe, and drawing a 
ſtrong contraſt between the ſtate of 
; char acter, 
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character, property, and reſpecta- 
bility on both fides; he comment- 
ed, upon what he called rather a 
ludicrous paſſage im the proteſt ; 
by which it is held out as a mo- 
tive, for their objecting to a peti- 
tion for protection to parliament, 
that it was the intereſt of the mer- 
chants and planters to ſtand well 
with government. | 
The firſt lord of the admiralty 
acknowledged, that the merchants 
and planters who ſigned the peti- 
tion, were, In every inſtance, as 
worthy and as reſpectable a body of 
men, as any in this, or in any 
other kingdom ; but that there was 
not a ſingle fact ſtated in the peti- 
tion, nor alledged in its ſupport, 
which he would not be or and 
prepared, one by one, at a proper 
time, to difprove. This brought 
out ſome altercation between him 
and the noble marquis; in which, 
beſides a difference of opinion with 
3 to circumſtances of danger 
and protection, ſeveral aſſertions 
and contradictions took place as to 
facts and dates. The petition was 
ordered to lie on the table for the 
e and conſideration of the 
ords ; under the avowed intention 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
to make it the foundation of a fu- 
ture motion, for the protection 
and ſecurity of the iſland of Ja- 
maica; an intention which the 
meaſures adopted by government, 
about this time, rendered unneceſ- 


ſary. | 
On the laſt day of February, the 


. miniſter in the Houſe of Commons 


moved, that the thanks of that 
houſe ſhould be given to Admiral 
Sir George Rodney, for the late 
ſignal we, important ſervices he 
had rendered his king and coun. 
try. The motion was feconded by 


Mr. Thomas Townſhend, warmly 
ſupported by the oppoſition, and 
unanimouſly agreed to by the 
houſe. A fimilar motion was made 
on the following day in the Houſe 
of Lords by the Earl of Sandwich, 
ſeconded by the Marquis of Roc. 
kingham, and agreed to in the 

ſame manner. WOT 
But the oppoſition wiſhed for 
ſome more ſubſtantial return, than 
a mere vote of thanks, for the ef. 
ſential ſervices performed by that 
brave commander; and accord. 
ingly warmly contended in both 
houſes, that while the impreſſion 
of ſervice was recent and warm, 
they ſhould proceed a oP further; 
and apply for ſome mark of royal 
favour, which, in caſe of any f. 
niſter accident, or future misfor- 
tune, might afford to him ſome 
ſecurity, againſt his being again 
neglected, and his ſervices for. 
gotten. . 
This, they ſaid, was the more 
neceſſary, as that admiral had in 
the laſt war received the thanks of 
both houſes for the important ſer. 
vices which he then performed ; 
and yet he was afterwards moſt 
ſhamefully laid by and neglected, 
without any proviſion being made 
for him ſuitable to his rank and 
high character; ſo that honour was 
almoſt the only harveſt which he 
reaped. It was likewiſe, they 
ſaid, the more neceſſary, as it was 
underſtood that he was deſtined 
with an inferior force to the pro- 
tection of our Weſt India 1ſlands ; 
and that nobody was ignorant, in 
caſe of misfortune or loſs, with 
what dexterity the preſent miniſters 
could ſhift the blame from them- 
ſelves, however culpable, upon 
the ſhoulders of their commander. 
In ſuch a caſe, Sir George Rod- 
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hich, they ſaid, every other of- 
fcer,, who ventured to act under 
their direction, had already expe- 
rienced. 1 
The poſt of Lieutenant General 
of the Marines, which had been 
inſtituted as a reward for extraor- 
dinary merit and ſervice, and which 
had unuſually continued vacant, 
ever ſince the refignation of Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, was the immediate 
object which the oppoſition had in 
view, in favour of Sir George 
Rodney ; but this was mentioned 
only as matter of converſation, or 
propoſal to the miniſters, as they 
would not ſeem to preſcnbe to the 
crown by any ſpecification, Nor 
did they wiſh to puſh the buſineſs 
to an addreſs in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, (where only, conſiſtent] 
with forms, it could be done) if 
they could obtain -a fatisfaftory 
| promiſe from the miniſter on the 
more ſubject. This, however, not ap- 
id in pearing to then: to be immediately 
ks of done, Mr. Marſham framed a mo- 


t ſer. tion for an addreſs, that his ma- 


med; jeſty would be graciouſly pleated to 
; moſt beſtow ſome high poſt of honour 
>Qted, on Admiral Sir George Brydges 
made Rodney, for his late ſignal ſer- 


K and vices, 


r was The miniſter declared the great- 
ch he eſt perſonal regard for the abſent 


they commander, as well as the fulleſt 
it was ſenſe of his great merits, ſervices, 
ſtined and high naval character; nor was 
any gentleman in the houſe more 
willing thathe ſhould be moſt amply 
wines | But he obſerved, that 
it would not only be unprecedented 
to follow a vote of thanks with an 
immediate addreſs for a reward ; 
but that ſo coupling the two mat- 
ters, would in future ſubje& the 
houſe to very great difficulty, and 
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ey muſt * the ſame fate, 


eſtabliſh a precedent which they 


would hereafter have cauſe to re- 


pent. He therefore wiſhed the 
motion was withdrawn, as it would 
be exceedingly irkſome to him to 
oppoſe it ; which yethe muſt other. 
wiſe be under a neceſſity of doing, 
merely for the ſake of parliamen- 
tary precedent. 

As the miniſter likewiſe aſſured 
the houſe, that he was far from 
thinking the place of Heutenant- 
general of the marines, by any 
means more than equal to the ad- 
miral's high deſerts, the juſtneſs 
of his reaſoning, and the clearnefs 
of his declarations, afforded ſuch 
conviction and ſatisfattion on the 
other fide, that the motion was 


withdrawn; but under the de- 


clared preſumption, that ſome- 
thing was intended, and would be 
effectually done, in favour of the 
admiral. It may be difficult to de- 
termine, whether the two great 
naval commanders in the Houſe 
of Commons, (Admiral Keppel, 
and Lord _— did greater ho- 
nour to themſelves, or to Sir 
George Rodney, by the liberal, 
l ee approbation 
and applauſe, which they beſtowed 
upon his conduct and ſervices. 
The | taken by the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham and other 
lords on that fide, was, an endea- 
vour to obtain from the marine 
miniſter, by ſtating the propriety 


and ee of the meaſure, 


ſome aſſurance, that either the va- 
cant place, or ſome equivalent 
mark of royal favour and reward, 
was intended to be beſtowed on the 
abſent admiral; the diſarranged 
ſtate of whoſe private affairs, af- 
forded motives which were ſtrongly 
urged in both houſes, for its not 
being merely honorary. 1 
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But this, the noble lord at the head 
of the admiralty abſolutely refuſed, 
He ſaid, it was the peculiar province 
of the crown to Angel and re- 
ward thoſe who had ſerved it ably 
and faithfully ; that it would be 
preſumption in him to undertake 
or ſay, what his majeſty might or 
might not, or ought to do; that 
it would be a direct invaſion of his 
Lats to preſcribe to him on 


uch an occaſion ; that graces and 


favours, ſuch as thoſe deſcribed, 
were the proper gift of the ſove- 
reign ; that he never wiſhed that 


houſe to entrench on this ex- 


cluſive right; and it was well 
known to be one of the leading 


characteriſtics of his . 
is 


reign, to reward ſuch of 


ſubjects as ſeemed worthy of his 


favour and protection, . 
March 2 d. Ja On the following 


y, the miniſter ſur- 


rized, at leait, one fide of the 
hools, by opening his ſcheme for 


the appointment of a Commiſſion of 


Accounts, He obſerved, that the 


amount, the increaſe, and the 


manner of conducting the A 
expenditure, had of late afforded 


continual topics of debate, con- 


verſation, and complaint; and 
that it had even heen propoſed to 


withhold the 5 8 or thoſe 
1 


parts of the public ſervice, for 
which eſtimates were not previ- 
ouſly produced, With reſpe& to 
that matter, he muſt repeat what 
he had often ſaid before, that while 
we were engaged in a widely ex- 
tended and expenſive war, it would 
be impoſſible, in many inſtances, 


from the very nature of the ſer- 


vices, to lay previous eſtimates be- 
fore the houſe, The extent, pe- 
culiar nature, and circumſtances 
of the war, were likewiſe to ac» 


count for the enormity of the ex. 
Pence. | | 
He wiſhed, however, as hear. 
tily as any one gentleman in that 
houſe, to give the public the fulleſt 
ſatis faction, that the money wa 
duly applied to their ſervice; and 
he. equally wiſhed, that ſome me. 
thod could be deviſed. for ſtating 
and ſettling the public accounts in 
ſuch a manner, that the numerous 
balances upon each head of ex. 
pence, might be brought forward 
more ſpeedily, and in conſequence 
be the ſooner applied to the public 
ſervice, Various methods had been 
hinted at for effecting this purpoſe; 
the method he ſhould propoſe, 
would be to bring in a bill for ap. 
pointing a commiſſion of accounts, 
He thought a commiſſion would 
have many advantages over a com- 
mittee of accounts; as it might 
be {ſtrengthened with powers, with 
which the houſe was not capableof 
inveſting the latter; particularly 
the calling for papers of all ſorts, 
and the examining witneſſes upon 
oath. That former commiſſionsof 
this nature had proved nugatory, 
he ſaid, was eaſily to be accounted 
for, and as eaſily to be remedied, 
The fault lay partly in the cauſe, 
and partly in the form and extent 
of their juriſdiction. They had 
merely been authorized with a re- 
troſpective view; he meant to car- 
ry the preſent idea much farther, 
He intended that the bill ſhould 
expreſsly authorize the commilli- 
oners, not only to enquire into the 
accounts of the paſt expenditure, 
but into the current accounts; and 
farther direct them, to conſult, 
prepare, and report to the houſe, 
what ſhould upon due examination 
and conſultation appear to them to 
he a more eaſy and ſpeedy mode of 
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keeping the public accounts, and 
ſettling them ſo, that their true 
{tate might from time to time, as 
near as poſſible, be laid before the 
Houſe when called- for, and the 
various balances in hand be im- 
mediately brought forward, and 
applied to the ſervice of the enſu- 
ing year. 7 

The miniſter obſerved, that 
when he had readily promiſed his 
aſſiſtance upon this ſubje&t ſome 
time before, to an honourable 
member on' the other fide, who 
had called upon him for it ; not- 
withſtanding ſome ironical com- 
pliments, he could eaſily per- 
ceive that his ſincerity was called 
in queſtion, and that his promiſe 
or coneurrence was only conſider- 
ed as a parliamentary trick. The 
only return, he then determined 
to make, was to ſeize the earlieſt 
opportunity of 3 indiſpu- 
table proof to the houſe, that his 
offer of aſſiſtance included his real 
ſentiments, and that no man 
wiſned more than he did himſelf, 
for ſome effectual means of expe. 
diting the public accounts. An 
honourable . gentleman had like- 
wiſe at that time thrown out, that 
it would appear from the ſort of 
committee that was appointed, 
whether he was ſincere, or whe- 
ther the whole enquiry was to be 
a farce and a mockery, He ſhould 
not conſider how far this inſinua- 
tion affected the honour of that 
houſe, which was to appoint the 
committee; but he would now 
convince them of his own ſincerity, 
To put the matter therefore ly 
out of doubt, and to obviate the 
various objections which would be 
made, whatever ſide of the houſe 
the members of the committee 
were drawn from, he ſhould make 
ta proviſien in his intended bill, 


that the commiſſioners be reſpec- 
table, intelligent, and independ- 
ent gentlemen, who were not 
members of either houſe of parlia- 
ment. cart. 4 
Colonel Barre, who had firſt 
introduced or propoſed” the buſi- 
neſs, complained of this unex- 
peed, and, as he underſtood it, 
extraordinary procedure. The 
hiſtory of parliament, he ' faid, 
could not afford an inftance of 'a 
ſimilar tranfation. His ſcheme 
was | founded on a wiſh to ferve 
the public; on 'a wiſh to check 
the © profuſion of thofe Who ma- 
naged the public ' expenditure ; 
the ftrong arm of the miniſter had 
wreſted it out of his hands, and 
had put, an end to his labours. 
He had called upon the noble 
lord to know whether he would 
aſſiſt. Him or not, for two reaſons; 
the one, that he knew nothing 
effectual could be done in oppo- 
ſition to his power; the other, 
that he knew 1t would be impoſ-' 
ſible, without the aid of his au- 
thority, to penetrate into the 
arcana of many matters. which 
loudly demanded inveſtigation." 
This was the aſſiſtance, which he 
required from the miniſter; and 
he was not without hope, that he 
would have intereſted him in the 
enquiry, by making him a party 
in the buſineſs. Put the zoble 
lord, inſtead of giving aſſiſtance, 
makes himſelf at once the princi- 
pal; and without once, he faid, 
conſulting or adyifing with him 
without any compariſon of ſcheme, 
or communication of defign, 
comes out now with a plan of his 
own, at the very inſtant that he 
had brought his to the point aim - 
ed at. 8 4 $44 44444 ws 

His complaint, he ſaid, was 


not the effect of NY 
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If. the object he purſued was ob- 
tained, he was indifferent to what 
hand the benefit was owing. But, 
he contended, that the plans were. 
eſſentially different ; and the one 
made not to ſupply, but to coun- 
„ 
Ihe o tion in gener CI1- 
ed . 1 5 this. manoeuvre.. 
They ſaid it was unfair, and in- 
decent; and that if it was not an 
abſolute. violation of eſtabliſhed 
arliamentary rules, according to 
the dead letter of recorded pre- 
cedents, it, however, militated 
entirely againſt their ſpirit; and 
that it was totally 9 of 
that liberality of conduct, and 
propriery of behaviour, which it 
was ſo neceſſary and becoming for 
entlemen, np Prong both in that 
uſe and without, in their com- 
merce with each other. The va- 
rious ſtrictures paſſed upon the 


« 


plan, will appear in their place. 

Mr. Burke's eſtabliſhment bill, 
having been read the firſt time on, 
the 23d of February, the author 
propoſed the following, Tueſday, 
or the ſecond reading. On, this 
much altercation aroſe; the mi- 
niſter charging the minority with 
precipitating a meaſure not ſuffi- 
ciently conſidered; they on, the 
other hand accuſing him of an in- 
tention of delaying all reforma- 
tion until the ix (Wh were grant- 
ed, and then precipitately proro- 
ring parliament, without any 
redreis to ſo many grievances. 
The miniſter was (8 on to de- 
clare, whether he would oppoſe 
it on the ſecond reading, or let 
it go to a committee. After great 
app: ker irreſolution, he declared 
that he did not intend to oppoſe 


keto. end 


the bill in that ſtage, 
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The bill being read the ſecond 
time without oppoſition, juſt 
after the miniſter had an- 20, 
nounced the plan for ' his com. 
miſſion of accounts, Mr. Burke 
moved that it might be committed 
for the following day. This was 
oppoſed, on the ground, that az 
4 Was Oy all bills, and more 

ecially thoſe, of great moment, 
Sud be procendad-throngh with 
caution and circumſpection, ſo 
the uſage of parliament was, on 
that account, againſt the ſending 
of bills directly from the Fn, 
reading to a committee. If this 
was the rule in other caſes, how 
mah PT nepeflary was it with 
refpet to; a; bill of ſuch magni 
85 6 which took in ſuch * 40 
ty of objects, and in the event 
of which ſo great a number of in. 
dividuals were intereſted, as the 
preſent, to proceed with, the 
greateſt N and to afford 
time for fully examining its parts, 
and duly conſidering and weighing 
its general and particular conſe- 
quences, before it was referred to 
a committee. An amendment wa 
accordingly moved, by which the 
following Wedneſday was to be 
ſubſtituted, in the place of the 


0 uiring 
rom its 
ime, k 


enfuing dax. 2 x giver 
This was directly charged on 1 
the other ſide to the procraſtinat. els, anc 


ing views;of the miniſter. It was ut by t 


not to be,, ſuppoſed, . they, ſaid, il th 
that the Wholè of the bill was to Tyr 


be immediately . conſidered ; its 
parts were to be taken and treated 
eparately.;. and their, number, 


e was t 
as Nece 


rendered it neceſſary (if any thing Mens ©! 
ſerious was intended to be done) Th cf 
to; loſe no time in their proceed- thoſe 
ing. The firſt part to be ,inveſti- Wi Bere 
gated in the committee Was the . 


umple 


£1 
z 
a 0 
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mple queſtion, whether the office 
4 mird ſecretary, of ſtate, other- 
wiſe ſecretary,of ſtate for the A= 
merican colonies, was, not, an of- 
fce altogether uſeleſs, and as ſuch. 
ought. to, be, aboliſhed? - Surely, 
this was not a queſtion that re- 

uired ſuch depth of thinking, as 
; there bad not been already 
full time for its conſideration. 

The language which the miniſ- 
ter now held with reſpect to the 
bill of reform, did not ſeem much 


as to correſpond with that he had 
* uſed at the fixſt motion for the 
this bill. He probably, ec he 
how had gone too far. He coldly ob- 
vie WY erved, that as the bill conſiſted of 
ni. . variety of allegations, and was, 
. in fact a farrago of incidents, he, 


ſuppoſed it would not be 2 
unreaſonable, when it came be- 


the fore the committee, if he ſhould, 
the chen call for evidence in ſupport 
Ford f thoſe facts, , on which the pro- 


poſitions were founded, as well 


Kona as a Clear account;of, the, value of, 
— e ſavings to be made. 
d to 


he idea of the noble lord, in Fer 
quiring a kind of proof, Which, 
rom its nature he, at the ſame; 


Mr. Burke treated. 5 e 


% ime, knew was impoſuble t 

the de given. L allert, ſaid he, that, 
* he third ſecretary ;of ſtate is uſe- 
e eſs, and how am I to prove it 
un ut by the notoriety, of the fact? 
rep ill the Ceputys the clerks, or. 
digs ven the fire-Iighter come to proye, 
f t? Did the noble lord mean, that 
ated e was to bring ſuch evidence as, 
4 as neceſſary to determine queſ- 
thine on, of private propert) in a. 
lone) rt ef juſtice, in order to prove 
eds ll thoſe places to be uſeleſs which 


e propoſed to aboliſh ?. And was 
ealſo to bring ſimilar evidence, 
prove, that the ſavings from 


5 
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thoſe reductions would amount 
preciſely, without even the uſual. 
exception for errors, to the exact 
ſum which he had; ſuppoſed or 
ſtated? The idea is too ridicu- 
lous. It will be more manly and 
becoming in the noble lord, at 
once to avow his antipathy to 
every ſpecies and degree of public 


reform. 5 


The queſtion being put at 12 
o'clock at night, in a very full 
houſe, Lord Beauchamp's amend- 
ment to the motion, fr ſubſtitu- 
ting the words Wedneſday 
next,“ in the place of to- mor- 
row, was carried upon a divi- 
ſiqn by a majority of 35; the 
numbers being, fade — 
ment 230, to,1g5. who ſupported; 
the original —— The — 
ſeemed willing to make a previous 
trial of their ſtrength; in theſe, 
queſtions, before they came to the 
main points; and the numbers in 
the minority, on, a mere matter of 
time, was a thing very alarming, 
to miniſtry. Nabe alen 103, 
We have already obſerved, that 
9 Earlof Pembroke had, for the 
iſt time, voted in the oppoſi tion. 
This conduct was ſoon followed 
by the removal;of that nobleman; 
from his ofkce of lord. lieutenant of, 
the county of, Milts. So remarks; 
al a n cory 
and comming do coe pon - | 
which 1 to the Marquis of, 
Caermarthen, could not but ex- 
cite notice and obſervation ; both, 
within doors and without; and the; 
matter was taken up by the Earl 
of Shelburne as an object of par- 
liamentary enquiry, Who accord- 
ingly ſummoned the lords upon 
the ber; tl | ien 
That nobleman o- F 
pened the buſineſs by. March 6th.” 
: ſtating, 
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ſtating, that the trouble he had 
given them on that day, was for 
purpoſes that equally concerned 
the honour, dignity, and indepen- 
dency of parliament, and the pre- 
ſervation and ſupport of the conſti- 
tion. It was to enquire into the 
cauſe of two nohle lords near him 
being diſmiſſed their employments, 
to whom no charge of delinquency: 
could poſſibly be made, nor even 
was pretended ; nor could any 
cauſe be aſſigned but this ſugget- 
tion, that one noble lord had de- 
clared the fide he ſhould take on a 
queſtion agitated in that houſe ; 
and the other noble lord had abſo- 
lutely voted on it. Theſe were 
the only crimes they had commit- 
ted; and for the exercife of this 
common freedom, inherent in the 
conſtitution, and © belonging” to 
every member of either houſe of 
rliament, they were diſgraced 
in the face of their country, _ 
The noble exrÞ pointed out and 
enforced; with his uſual ſharpneſs 
and energy, the ſuppoſed danger- 
ous tendency of this mode of pro- 
ceeding ; more particularly at a 
time Hke the preſent, when, as 


he ſaid, every body felt and con- 


feſſed that the influence of the 
crown was carried to ſuch an ex- 
treme, as affected every depart- 
ment, from the miniſter to the 
loweſt officer of exciſe. He then 
entered into a detail of the riſe and 
power of the lords lieutenants of 
counties; and endeavoured to ſnew, 


that the powers of that great office 
were, from its firſt inftitution, in 


a very conſiderable degree inde- 

ndant of the crown ; and that 
1t was always confidered as pre- 
ſerving a ſort of balance, between 
the rights ef the people and the 


power of the prerogative. He ob- 


* 


ſerved, © that the conduct of the 
court with reſpect to theſe two no. 
blemen was the more ſeriouſ 
alarming, as the ſeveral laws rela. 
tive to the militia, which had been 
paſſed ſince the year 1762, had 
thrown that originally conſtituti. 
onal means of national defence, 
almoſt totally into the hands of the 
crown ; ſo that being thus warped 
from the proper nature and de Ion 
of theinftitution, there was ſcarcely 
any thing left, but the public ſpi. 
rit and independency of the lord; 
lieutenants of the counties, to pre. 
vent its becoming a mere ſtate en. 
gine of corruption; and its being 
even converted into a machine for 
the ſubverſion of that conſtitution 
which it had been created to pre. 
ſerve. 9 | 
From the militia, the noble ear! 
pre by an eaſy tranſition to the 
ate and goveritment of the army; 
a ground, on which his early mi. 
litary knowledge and ſervice af- 
forded no ſmall advantage. He 
articularly reprobated, with 2 
oldierly vehemence, a" regulation 
lately adopted in that ſchool of 
war, called occafional rank; this 
he repreſented; as being equally 
ſcandalous in the practice, ruin. 
ous to the ſervice in the effect, and 
humiliating and degrading to the 
army in its where. othing, 
he ſaid, could operate fo direct 
and effectually towards breaking 
the heart of a ſoldier, and damp- 
ing all military ſpirit and ardour. 
Indeed the Duke of Richmond 
and he ſeemed to want words fuft- 
ciently to expreſs their defeltation 
of this novel, and, as they de. 
ſcribed it, abominable practice 
The whole order of bar, Wal 
reverfed by it. All rank ws 
trampled upon; all ſfubordinatwl 
| 6 wa 
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was at an end. The high ſpirit of 

honour which characterizes a ſol- 

dier; the emulation of rank, and 

the eagerneſs for fame, which in- 

clude his very exiſtence, muſt all 
eriſh before it. 

The noble earl ſaid, that al- 
though their frequency, within 
the knowlege he ſuppoſed of all 
the lords, ſeemed to render it un- 
neceſſary to cite any inſtances of 
the abuſe, and that he would ra- 
ther avoid deſcending to particu- 
lars, yet, that it might not be 
thought he dealt merely in decla- 
mation, he would aſk, what pre- 
tenſions a Mr. Fullarton had to be 
raiſed at once to the rank of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and to be appoint- 
ed commandant of a regiment ? 
That gentleman had never held 
any rank, nor ever been in the ar- 
my before; he had been clerk to 
the noble lord now preſent in of- 
fice, when on his late embaſly in 
France ; where perhaps he might 
have acquitted himſelf very well 
with his pen, but never was ac- 
quainted with the uſe of the ſwotd ; 
yet this clerk in office, this comms, 
contrary to all military eſtabliſh- 
ments, contrary to all the ſpirit of 
the army, was now a lieutenant- 
colonel, and had the ſuperiority 
in command over Lord Harring- 
tor, 1 nobleman of the 
moſt active and enterprizing ſpirit, 
who had fought his way, inch b 
inch, to command, and whoſe high 
rank and great family connections 
ſerved him in no other reſpect, 
than to render his ſervices to his 
country the more conſpicuous. 

Such promotions, it was ſaid, 
ſo contrary to the military rules of 
every other country in Europe, as 
well as of this, was ſufficient to 
drive every man of honour and 

Vor, XXIII. 


ſpirit from the ſervice, to diſſemi- 
nate dangerous diſcontents, jea- 
louſy, and ill-will throughout the 
whole army, and to 4 

young nobility and gentry of weight 
and fortune, from following the 
natural bent of their genius, in 
attempting to ſerve their country. 
For who would devote his time, his 
fortune, or his life, to a ſervice, 
where he ſaw a clerk from behind 
his deſc, ſuddenly raiſed by mini- 
ſterial caprice, and put over the 
heads of more than a thouſand of- 
ficers; many of whom were of 
long and tried ſervice, of eſtabliſh- 
ed merit in their profeſſion, and 
had been bred up to the art of war 
from their earlieſt youth. 

'The Earl of Shelburne cloſed 2 
ſpeech of conſiderable length, full 
of matter and of energy, with a 
motion to the following purport :=— 
Whereas the Marquis of Carmar- 
then was diſmiſſed from his em- 
ployment of the lieutenancy of 
the Eaſt riding of the county of 
York, on the morning of that da 
when his opinion to ſupport wit 
his vote a motion that was made 
in the houſe on the 8th of Febru. 
ary laſt was well known; and 
whereas the Earl of Pembroke was 
likewiſe diſmiſſed from his lieute- 
nancy of the county of Wilts, ſoon 
after he gave his vote on the ſame 
queſtion, which office of lieute- 
nant has been at all times impor- 
tant, but moſt peculiarly ſo under 
the preſent conſtitution of the mi- 
litia. And whereas no cauſe has 
been ſuggeſtedor communicated to 
either of the ſaid noble lords for 
ſuch diſmiſſion, this houſe there- 
fore hath every ground to believe, 
that the ſame had reſerence to their 
conduct in parliament. 

And it was therefore moved, 
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that an humble addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, to deſire he 
will be graciouſly pleaſed to ac- 
quaint this houſe, . whether he has 
been adviſed, and by whom, to 
diſmiſs the ſaid two noble lords, 
or either of them, from their ſaid 
employments, for their conduct in 
parliament. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen ob- 
ferved, that the motion was of ſuch 
a nature, that he could not in deli- 
cacy ſupport it with his vote; but 
that he nevertheleſs heartily ap- 
proved of it, as he hoped it would 
afford the means of enabling him 
to ſatisfy his enquiring county, as 
to the cauſe of his being diſplaced 
from acting as their lord lieute- 
nant; for he truſted he ſhould now 
hear from the mouth of ſome of 
the king's confidential ſervants, 
the reaſon of his being diſmiſſed 
from that office. He flattered him- 
{elf, that his removal was not oc- 
caſioned by any abuſe of the power 
annexed to his office; and he was 
happy in finding that he had not 
given any offence to the people of 
the county of York, either as lieu- 
tenant, or by the vote he had 
given - for he had received ſeveral 

etters from many of the moſt re- 
ſpectable gentlemen in that coun- 
ty, containing a full approbation 
of his conduct in parliament. 

The Earl of Pembroke explain- 
ed the nature of his diſmiſſion, 
which he attributed entirely to ad- 
vice ; as atthat audience, at which 
he reſigned the office of lord of the 
bed-chamber, he had experienced 
the ſame gracious reception from 
his ſovereign which he had ever 
been wont to do. He obſerved, 
that his family had been lord lieu- 


tenants of the county of Wilts, 


ever ſince the office had been firſt 


known in England ; and he wag 
happy to find that his conduct had 
been ſuch upon all occaſions, ag 
to meet the full apprebation of his 
county. 

That nobleman, who had ſerved 
early; long; and with credit in the 
laſt war, joined in reprobating, in 
terms of excecding ſeverity, the 
late promotions, as well as the in. 
novations in general which were 
introduced in the government of 
the army. He ſaid, that he de. 
teſted from his heart the means 
made uſe of to obtain rank, con- 
trary to the eſtabliſhed rules of ſer. 
vice; and he afirmed, that the ar. 
my in which ſuch things were per- 
mitted, muſt either moulder away 
ſo as to be worth nothing, or elſe 
become a dangerous engine 1n the 
hands of government. 

The diſcretion of the crown in 
the appointment and removal of its 
officers, was the principal ground 
of argument taken on the other 
ſide in oppoſition to the motion, 
That the crown was fully endued 
with this power would not be de- 
nied ; 5 any attempt to circum- 
ſcribe it, muſt be conſidered as a 
direct and violent entrenchment on 
the royal prerogative. The pro- 
poſed addreſs would therefore, not 
militate leſs with the principles of 
right, than with all the rules of 
propriety, and of reſpect to hus 
majelty ; nor indeed could the mea- 
ſure be ſupported upon any better 
ground of recedent, than what 
was drawn [whey the conduct of the 
long parliament. A conduct which 
no lord on any ſide of the houſe 
could wiſh to purſue. 

That the power of the crown 
might in ſome inſtances be impru- 
dently exerciſed, was. allowed, 
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or to whoever intruſted, was lia- 
ble to abuſe. But they denied 
that to be the caſe in the preſent 
inſtance. There was nothing that 
diſtinguiſhed the removals in queſ- 
tion, from a ſucceſſive ſtream of 
precedents, flowing down, from 
the revolution to the preſent day, 
through times which were deemed 
the moſt favourable to liberty. 
The two noble lords, they ſaid, 
held their offices merely through 
the favour of the crown, and 
could therefore have no right to 
complain when it was withdrawn; 
they ſuffered no injury, for they 
loſt nothing which they could call 
their own, Was this then ſuffi- 
cient ground for a motion, which 
went to annihilate one of the firſt 
and the moſt neceſſary preroga- 
tives of the crown, that of chooſ- 
ing its own ſervants, 

A great law lord endeavoured 
with his uſual ability to ſhew, 
the various inconveniences and 
miſchiefs which muſt ariſe, from 
its being once eſtabliſhed as a 
principle of acting, that the royal 
wil! was ſubject to parliamentary 
controul and examination, upon 
every exerciſe, which prudence 
and reaſon might dictate, of thoſe 
powers which the conſtitution had 
veited in the crown, of promot- 
ing or removing its own officers. 
He contended, that it would not 
only be ſubverfive of the royal 
prerogative, deſtructive of all 
public ſervice, order, and ſubor- 
dination, and perſonally degrad- 
ing to the ſovereign, but that 
it would involve parliament itſelf 
in continual and inextricable dif- 
ficulties, If ſuch a precedent 
was once eſtabliſhed, « whole 
ume of the houſe would be taken 
vp with complaints, appeals, and 
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addrefles ; and they would at 
length become ſo numerous and 
1 that they never could 
e able to ſee their way through 
them. He ſeemed, however, not 
much better ſatisfied with reſpect 
to the right, than to the expe- 
dience and propriety, of parlia- 
ment at all interfering in ſach 
matters as touched upon the royal 
prerogative. 
The learned lord likewiſe call. 
ed for the evidence to ſupport 
the charge, No manner of proof, 
he ſaid, had been laid before their 
lordſhips, nor had any attempt even 
been made to prove, that the diſ- 
miſhon of the noble marquis, or 
of the noble earl, proceeded from 
any vote they had given in that 
houſe; conſequently, till ſome 
fact was * or proof made, 
it could not be decent to ap- 
ponent the throne on the ſubject; 
ut would on the contrary, in 
his opinion, be highly improper, 
and even diſreſpectful. | 
The lords in oppoſition ac- 
knowledged in the cleareſt terms, 
that the unlimited, unreſtrained 
diſcretion of the crown, in a 
choice of perſons to fill the offices 
of the ſtate, was an inherent, in- 
diſputable prerogative, veſted in 
it, for the beſt and wiſeſt pur- 
poſes ; but it was a prerogative or 
right, the exerciſe of which, as 
well as of every other power or 
right the crown enjoyed, was ſub- 
ject to the controul and animad- 
verſion of parliament. It was, 
like them, exerciſed by council 
and advice; and if improperly 
exerciſed, as in other inſtances, 
ſubjected the adviſers to enquiry; 
and if it appeared upon that en- 
uiry, that the cauſe was not 
ach as to juſtify the advice, ſub- 
[1] 2 , jeQ- ? 
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jected them to cenſure, to remo- 
val, or to puniſhment, This was 
what was meant by a diſcretio- 
nary power being veſted in the 
crown ; it was neither more nor 
leſs. There was an unſound diſ- 
cretion, as well as a ſound diſ- 
cretion; in its proper ſenſe, it 
meant no more than a power or a- 
bility to act, which was after 
ſubject to the controul and diſ- 
cuſſion of parliament. But when- 
ever that power was ſtretched be- 
yond its due limits, when it was 
wantonly and intentionally abuſ- 
ed, it immediately changed its 
nature; it was then no longer 
diſcretionary, it became arbitrary 
and tyrannical. 

The Duke of Richmond, in 
contradiction to ſome of the aſ- 
ſertions made, and doctrines now 
laid down, quoted the debates of 
that houſe in the year 1733, and 
the ſpirited proteſt then entered, 
upon the crown's diſmiſſing Lord 
Cobham and the Duke of Bolton 
from their places. This he hop- 
ed would ſtrike the lords as a pre- 
cedent fully ſatisfaQtory, for the 
right of parliament to regulate 
the abuſe of diſcretion in the 
crown; and he hoped the cir- 
cumſtance of the late Earl of 
Bathurſt, being at the head of the 
peers who ſigned that proteſt, 
would have its due effect on the 
Lord Preſident of the council, 
(then preſent) in inducing him 
to ſupport the ſentiments of his 
noble father. The duke appeal- 
ed, with reſpect to the late pro- 
motions in the army, to the law 
lords, and to the bench of biſh- 
ops; aſking the learned lord on 
the wool-ſack, and the right re- 
verend prelate, at the head of that 
bench, how they would approve 


of having filk gowns, and the 
dignities of the church, confer. 
red upon men every way uifitted, 
by habit, education, or learning, 
for ſuch ſtations; men totally in. 
norant both of law and of gol. 
17 
"On this occaſion, the Marquis 
of Rockingham entered as deeply 
into the abuſes relative to the mi. 
litia, as the military lords did 
into thoſe of the army. He en. 
deavoured to ſhew, that the ten. 
dency and effect of all the lays 
which had for ſeveral years been 
paſſed relative to that body, went 
directly to draw it daily nearer 
and nearer, to the model and con. 
dition of a ſtanding army. He 
ſtated its original nature, with the 
motives and deſign of its inſtitu. 
tion; and then endeavoured to 
ſhew how it had been warped to 
purpoſes entirely different. And, 
after ſeveral maſterly obſervations 
on the ſubject, declared, that 
under ſuch. circumſtances, if the 
lieutenants of counties were to be 


diſmiſſed for their conduct in par. 


liament, and for differing in po- 
litical opinions with the miniſten 
for the time being, the only dif- 
ference he could make between; 
ſtanding army, and a militia fo 
conſtituted and governed, was, 
that (for ſeveral reaſons which he 
ſpecified) he would give a preſe. 
rence to the former. 

It was remarked, that the 
ſmalleſt anſwer was not made by 
the court lords, to the numerous 
charges which were made on the 
other fide, with reſpect to the 
government both of the army and 
the militia, Excepting it ſhould 
be conſidered as ſuch, that a n 
ble lord in office, who had beet 
lately ambaſſador in Paris, 725 
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a few words in vindication of the 
romotion of his late ſecretary, 


Colonel Fullarton; who he ſaid” 


was 2 gentleman of ſuch known 
and tried character, that he could 
venture to anſwer for his ſupport- 
ing the character of a ſoldier with 
ſpirit and propriety; that he had 
liberally offered to raiſe a regi- 
ment; and that the ſtate of pub- 
lic affairs rendered it neceſſary to 
encourage ſuch zeal for his ma- 


jeſty's ſervice. 


The attention of the houſe was 
much drawn by the Duke of De- 
vonſhire's ſpeaking for the firſt 
time, in ablic, upon this queſ- 
tion. This he did with a firm- 
neſs and facility, which ſeldom 
accompanies a firſt eſſay in parlia- 
ment; and with a moderation, 
and an air of fincerity, which 
ſeemed to gain the hearts of thoſe 
without the bar, while an univer- 
ſa] flence reigned within, He 
ſaid he had hitherto been filent on 
all the political queſtions on which 
he had voted, becauſe ſpeaking 
in public was not agreeable to his 
temper, But he obſerved, that 
ſuch was now the deplorable fitu- 
ation of his country, that he 
ſhould think himſelf baſe, dege- 
nerate, and unworthy the name 


[7] 3 


(133 
and character of a man who had 
its intereſt at heart, if he re- 
mained any longer without an 
expreſs and unequivocal declara- 
tion of his ſentiments, He ſup- 
ported the motion, approved the 
county meetings and aſſociations, 
and ſtrongly condemned the con- 
duct of adminiſtration. 

He concluded by renouncing 
all party motives, and party 
views. He had nothing to hope 
for but the peace, proſperity and 
welfare of his native country. He 
could have no temptation to en- 
courage domeſtic broils or civil 
confution, He had a conſidera- 
ble ſtake to loſe, and he was inte- 
reſted as an Engliſhman, for the 
preſervation of the conſtitution, 
and the invaluable rights, liber- 
ties, and privileges deriyed from 
It. 

The queſtion being put at 11 
o' clock, the motion was rejected 
on a diviſion, by a majority of 
92, including 26 proxies, to 39, 
including 8 proxies. The Duke 
of Richmond, who held the Duke 
of Leinſter's proxy, refuſed to 
give it; as a mark, undoubted- 
Iy, of his diſapprobation of that 
mode of voting. 
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CHA FFI, 


Order of the day for going into a committee on Mr. Burke's eftabliſhney 


bill. Queſtion of competency ſtarted. Debated. Oppoſition infift, thay 
the decifion of that queſtion ſhould take place of the order of the day, 
m—_— for the order of the day, carried, upon a very cloſe divifiy, 
Debates in the committee on the firſt clauſe of the eftabliſhment bill, fi 
aboliſhing the office of third ſecretary of flate. Clauſe rejected, afiur 
very leng debates, upon a diviſion, by a very ſmall majority. Long dt. 
bates in the committee, on a ſubſequent day, upon that clauſe of the eſta. 
bl:ſhment bill, for aboliſhing the | Ae of trade. Queſtion for aboliſhing 
that board, carried upon a divifion. Difference between the ſpeaker and 
the miniſter. Mr. Fullarton's complaint of the Earl of Shelburne. Iſjz 
of that affair in Hyde Park. Notice given by Sir James Lowther, of an 


intended motion, for preſerving the freedom of debate in parliamen, 


Subject confiderably agitated. Warmly reſented without doors. Ad. 
dreſſes of congratulation to the Earl of Shelburne on his recovery. Dan. 


ger to which Mr. Fox and he had been expoſed, attributed to their zeal in 


the ſervice of their country, Contractors bill brought in by Sir Philiy 
Jennings Clerke, and carried through the Houſe of Commons without a 
diviſion. Great debates on the clauſe in Mr. Burke's eftabliſhment bill, 
for aboliſhing the offices of treaſurer of the chamber, and others, 9. 
tion, on the firſt member of the clauſe, ht upon a diviſion, Succeeding 
queſtions rejected. Debates on the miniſter's motion for giving notice to 
the Eaſt India company, of the paying off their capital lack at the end if 
three years. Previous queſtion moved, and on a divifion, Motion 
againſt receiving the report of the new taxes, until the petitions of the 
people were ee rejected upon a diviſion by a great majority. Earl 
of Efingbam's motion in the Houſe of Lords, for a liſt of places, pen- 


N. two days after the diſpoſal 
of the queſtion relative to the 
Marquis of Carmarthen and the 
Earl of Pembroke, the order of 
March 8th. the day for going into 


a committee on Mr, 
Burke's eſtabliſhment bill, being 
called for in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, a gentleman who has long 
poſſeſſed an office, which, eſpe- 
cially during the preſent war, has 
been gencrally conſidered as being 
by much the moſt lucrative of the 
ſtate, ſtarted an unexpected queſ- 
tion, upon the incompetence of 


ons, &c. held by members of that houſe, rejected upon a diviſion. 


the houſe to enter into any diſcuſ. 
hon whatever, relative to the king's 
civil iſt revenue or eſtabliſhment, 
This gentleman, who had hi- 
therto ſpoken rather ambiguoully 
with regard to that plan of reform, 
after expreſſing now his higheſt 
approbation of ſome parts of it, 
condemned, in terms equally ex- 
plicit, thoſe which reached in any 
degree to the civil liſt ; as well as 
the interference of parliament at 
allin that expenditure, He ſaid, 
that for his own part, he had ever 
conſidered, and ever ſhould, * 
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the civil liſt revenue was as much 

and as fully his majeſty's, as any 

determinable eſtate, enjoyed by 

any perſon preſent, was his 1mme- 

diate property. That revenue had 

been {-rtled on his majeſty, at his 

acceſſion, for life; which was an 

intereſt no power on earth could 

deprive him of without manifeſt 

injuſtice z conſequently, that part 

of the honourable gentleman's 

bill, which went to the controul of 
the civil liſt, and to an appropria- 

tion of the ſuppoſed ſavings to 

ariſe from the reform, was an at- 

tempt no leſs contrary to precedent 

than to juſtice. It would not on- 

ly, in its conſequences, degrade 

the ſovereign, but it would reduce 

him to the ſtate of a precarious 

penſioner ; whoſe uncertain ſti- 

pend, leſſened at will, would be 

at all times liable to ſtill further 

reduction. And to what purpoſe” 
was this violence and injuſtice to 
be offered ?—to leſſen the ſuppoſed 
influence of the crown. He had 
heard a great deal of the influence 
of the crown ; but he believed that 
influence was never leſs known or 
felt, than during the preſent reign ; 
and this he could ſpeak from expe- 
rience. 

He declared, that he had nei- 
ther conſulted the noble miniſter, 
nor any other perſon within or 
without the houſe upen the ſubject, 
It was his own opinion, and he was 
determined to avow it, without 
any expectation or wiſh of ſupport, 
further than what 1t might be enti- 
tled to on its own intrinſic merit. 
He was apprehenſive that he was 
rather diſorderly, as the order of 
the day for going into a commit- 
tee, ſtood in the way; but it was 
a ſubje& on which he withed to 
take the ſenſe of the houſe ; and 
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he applied to the chair for direc- 
tion, in what manner to bring it 
forward. 

Although it was contended on 
the other fide, that the principle 
of the bill was already fully ad- 
mitted, as well by the meſſage 
from the throne, which included 
the royal conſent, in what related 
to its particular intereſts, as by its 
being referred, without oppoſition, 
from the ſecond reading, to a com- 
mittee; yet it was not thought 
fitting to ſpend much time on that 
ground] but to take much ſtronger, 
and directly to combat the doctrine 
itſelf, without regard to the mode 
of bringing it forward. 

It was maintained, by a great 
variety of arguments, that the ſo. 
vereign, in this country, did not 
poſſeſs any part of his revenue, as 
a private or diſtin& property. That 
the crown held no public right, or 
publrc property, but as a truft, for 
the benefit of the people. It could 
in truth gain or loſe nothing ; be- 
cauſe it enjoyed all it poſſeſſed as a 
favour, and for the attainment of 
certain defined or implied pur- 
poſes; MHich purpoſes were un- 
derſtood, to be good government, 
and the well being of the ſtate. 
The prerogatives of the crown, 
the higheſt and moſt tranſcendant 
ry of its power, were created 

y, and ought of courſe to be ex- 
erciſed for the benefit of, the peo- 
ple, who created and conferred 
them. It was therefore to the laſt 
degree abſurd, to repreſent as the 

rivate rights or property of an 
individual, thoſe which were grant- 
ed and held for no other end than 
the general good of the commu- 


"nity ; and every right the crown 


enjoyed, being a delegated right, 
was conſequently ſubject to exami- 
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nation, correction, and controul, 
It was particularly, of the very 
eſſence of that houſe, to enquite, 
to regulate, and to controul; and 
whenever it was called for properly 
by the occaſion, and that they 
ſuſpended, concealed, denied, or 
refuſed to exerciſe that right 
and duty, then, every object of 
their meeting and deliberation was 
atanend ; and they were no longer 
the ſervants of the public, or the 
repreſentatives of the people who 
had ſent them there. | 
The miniſters were by no means 
diſpoſed to enter into any diſcuſ- 
fion of this ſubject; and notwith- 
ſtanding the connection between the 
gentleman who had moved the bu- 
tineſs and them, it was ſoon ſeen 
that he had acted totally indepen- 
dent of their opinion and liking, 
in thus bringing forward the queſ- 
tion of competence at ſo critical 
a ſeaſon, For although they high- 
Iv approved of, and openly ap- 
plauded the doctrine, yet they did 
not by any means chooſe to expoſe 
a 13 of ſuch importance, 
and which might be ſo advantage- 
ouſly reſerved until a proper op- 
portunity offered, to the riſque of 
an irrevocable deciſion, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things without doors, 
and of temper, which that ſtate 
of things had produced, within, 
Nor would the alternative of its 
being carried in their favour, (a 
matter, however, of great doubt) 
be at all more deſirable. On the 
contrary, it would have ſeemed 
fraught with great danger, For 
as the eftabliſhment by a vote of 
the incompetence of parliament, 
to ſuperiatend, or interfere, in the 
civil liſt expenditure, would a- 
mount to a virtual, if not direct 
rejection, of the general prayer of 
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the petitions, the poſlible conſe, 
quences of ſuch a meaſure, ſeem. 
ed of too ſerious a nature, to he 

then thought of without a pauſe, 
They accordingly endeavoured 
to get rid of the queſtion as eaſily 

as poſſible, without at all bringin 
it to any deciſion, With much ap- 
pu therefore of the doctrine 
aid down in the propoſition, and 
many compliments to its framer, 
they, however, declared their a. 
verſeneſs to the meeting of abſtrad 
queſtions, and mult therefore op. 
poſe the diſcharging the order of 
the day, and the bringing forward 
of the preſent into diſcuſſion. They 
aſſerted that it could be conſidered 
in no other light than that of a 
mere abfra&t queſtion, which no 
man was bound to reſolve, That 
they never could think of diſcuſ. 
ſing ſuch aqueſtion, unleſs it clear. 
ly aroſe from the immediate hufi. 
neſs before the houſe. 'That no 
perſon could ſay that was the caſe 
in the preſent inſtance. The prin- 
ciple contained in the propoſition 
militated clearly againſ the prin- 
ciple on which ſeveral clauſes of 
the ball were founded ; the matter 
of both would come then fairly 
and naturally before them, when 
they went into the committee, and 
came to conſider the ſeveral clauſes, 
Gentlemen then, who diſapproved 
of any clauſe, would oppoſe it on 
ſuch grounds as — to them 
the moſt ſure and concluſive; ſome 
on the ground, that the office pro- 
poſed to be aboliſhed was not an 
uſeleſs one ; others, that proofs of 
the allegations contained in the bill 
were neceſſary ; and a third de- 
ſcription perhaps, that parliament 
had no right to interfere in the ci- 
vil liſt expenditure, on any other 
account, than that of notorious 
5 abuſe, 
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abuſe, The firſt law officer of the 
crown in that houſe, declared, that 
he was averſe to the diſcuſſion of 
the queſtion, for he could fairly 
affure them, that if it ſhould be 
put, he did not know whether he 
ſhould give it a negative, or an 
affirmative. 

The oppoſition inſtantly per- 
ceived the dilemma, in which this 
propoſition had involved the mini- 
ſters, and at once determined that 
they ſhould not get eaſily out of it. 
Mr. Fox firſt ſeized the occaſion, 
and in a ſpeech full of ſatire and 
irony, as well as of ſtrong ſenſe, 
highly complimented the right ho- 
nourable framerof the propoſition, 
for the open, direct, and manly 
language which he had held. He 
had deliyered his ſentiments with 
that firmneſs and candour which 
ſo uniformly characterized his con- 
duct in that houſe. He thanked 
him moſt cordially, for the oppor- 
tunity which it afforded to both 
parties to come to an iſſue. It 
would ſpare much time, and ſave 
infinite trouble. It militated di- 
rectly againſt the bill on the table; 
for certainly, if that houſe was 
not competent to enquire 1nto, or 
controul the civil liſt expenditure, 
the bill was founded in the moſt 
glaring injuſtice. But while he 
gave credit for the direct open man- 
ner in which the honourable gen- 
tleman had declared and ſupported 
his opinion, he muſt alſo declare, 
that it involved doctrines of a moſt 
alarming nature; and which ap- 
peared to him to be ſubverſive of 
the firſt principles of the conſtitu- 
tion, He therefore ſincerely hoped, 
that before the houſe proceeded 
further, they would conſent to let 
in this propoſition ; and proceed 
to diſcuſs it; for it would be e- 
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qually nugatory and ridiculous, to 


go into the committee on the hill, 
until the ſenſe of the houſe was 


taken upon that queſtion, It muſt 
be firſt got rid of, before any one 
clauſe in the bill could be taken 
into conſideration, He could not 
at the ſame time help declaring, that 
if it ſnould be reſolved and deter- 
mined, that parliament had not a 
right to interfere, to reform, to ar- 
range, and, if neceſſary, to reſume 
the grants they had made to the 
crown for public purpoſes; in ſhort, 
to ſee to the proper application of 
the monies they, had granted; there 
was at once an end of the liberties 
of this country, Give princes and 
their miniſters, ſaid he, the ex- 
cluſive right of diſpoſing of any 
conſiderable part of the public 
treaſures, * our liberties, from 
that inſtant, are gone for ever. 
He denied that the queſtion was 
abſtract, as thoſe who had a mind 
to get rid of it were pleaſed to aſ- 
ſert. The propoſition, as con- 
nected with the bill, was no ab- 
ſtract queſtion, becauſe it amount- 
ed to a direct and ſpecific denial of 
its principle, which was a tho- 
rough reform in the whole of the 
civil liſt expenditure. There was 
no ground for the other apprehen- 
ſion, that the people might be 
miſled by the declaration. How 
miſled ? Nothing could be a more 
clear rejection of the petitions, 
than the ſuppoſition of the princi- 
ple in queſtion, fairly propoſed by 
one gentleman, and highly a 
aide by thoſe who would fain 
poſtpone it. The petitioners ſay, 
that uſeleſs and ſinecure places 
ought to be aboliſhed; that exor- 
bitant ſalaries and perquiſites ought 
to be reduced. Where did thoſe 
evils originate ? In the expendi. 
. : ture 
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ture of the civil liſt, Where was 
the reform recommended, to ope- 
rate ? Moſt clearly, where the evil 
exiſted. But the propoſition holds 
that no reform can there operate. 
It was then evident, that if the 
propoſition ſhould appear to be the 
ſenſe of a majority of that houſe, 
it would comprehend, one or other 
of theſe two anſwers to the peti- 
tions; that, your petitions are ill- 
founded, dy no reform is neceſ- 
ſary; or, that though they are well 
founded, our hands are ſo tied up, 
that we are incapable of affording 

ou redreſs.— He declared, that 
if the propoſition ſhould be agreed 
to, by a majority of that houſe, 
he ſhould conſider his toils and la- 
bours as at an end; and that as his 
preſence there could be of no far- 
ther uſe or conſequence, he never 
again ſhould enter it. 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Townſhend, 
General Conway, Mr. Dunning, 
and other diſtinguiſhed members 
of oppoſition, took and ſupported 
nearly the ſame ground; diverſi- 
fied according to the character and 
genius of the ſeveral ſpeakers, 

Mr. Rigby, who introduced the 
buſineſs, was aſtoniſhed at what he 
called the unaccountable miſinter- 
pretation of words, or perverſion 
of fenſe, which prevailed on the 
other ſide, im the interpretation 
which was put upon his propoſi- 
tion, He declared with energy, 
that he would not readily reſign 
the firft place, to any man, who 
ſhould profeſs to entertain a more 
warm and ſteady zeal for the liber- 
ties of his country, than himſelf; 
and that it was with no ſmall de- 
gree of ſurprize and emotion, he 

ard ſentiments imputed to him, 
tending to the overthrow of the 
conſtitution. He appealed to all 


3 


who heard him, whether he ha 
uttered a ſyllable, which the mog 
fertile imagination could ſo inter. 
pret. No man revered the right 
of the conſtitution more, or would 
go farther in main taining the1ights 
of the people, within that houſe 
where only, in his opinion, ſo long 
as parliament exiſted, they could 
be conſtitutionally defended, He 
maintained the right of the people 
to petition every branch of the le, 
giſlature; but it was in that houſe 
only, that their voice could he 
fairly known and acknowledged; 
and from thence only it could he 
ſurely and ſafely collected.—He 
ſtill adhered firmly to his original 
opinion, and to the propoſition 
founded upon it; ff | notwith. 
ſtanding the difficulty in which the 
22 involved adminiſtration, 
upported the oppoſition in their 
intention of bringing it to a de. 
ciſion; declaring, that as he would 
not be bullied out of his propoſi- 
tion by one ſide of the houſe, ſo 
he was reſolved not to be flattered 
or cajoled out of it by the other. 
The friends of adminiſtration en- 
deavoured all they could to ſoften, 
and in ſome meaſure to explain 
away, the apparent ſenſe and 
meaning, or at leaſt that in which 
it had been firſt underſtood, of the 
propoſition. Nor did they wn 
attempt to reſcue it from the ſenſe 
por upon it by their adverſaries; 
ut likewiſe from ſome part of 
that, which had in the beginning 
drawn forth applauſe on their own 
fide. They inſiſted, that it did 
not by any means involve in it 2 
denial of the right to reform a- 
buſes ; but that it only aſſerted, 
that it would be unjuſt to interfere 
in the civil liſt expenditure, with- 
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ous to the interference. And this 
maxim, they ſaid, was ſupported 
by the conſtitution; admitting the 
right to exiſt, in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner in which it had been ſtated or 
ſuppoſed on the other fide. But 
25 the purport of the propoſition 
had already been miſconceived or 
miſrepreſented within dooxs, there 
could be no doubt, that it would 
he much more miſconceived, and 
miſrepreſented, out of doors. And 
they could not help ſaying and 
thinking, that the eagerneſs ſhewn 
to bring the right honourable ror 
tleman's propoſition under diſcuſ- 
fon, could proceed from no other 
motive, than that if the houſe 
ſhould agree to it, it might fur- 
niſh grounds for ſpreading falſe ru- 
mours, and creating popular delu- 
hon. : 

This change of ground, pro- 
duced ſome awkward ſituations and 
circumſtances, which afforded room 
for laughter and ſarcaſm on the 
other kde, As to limiting the right 
of controul, to the previous proof 
of abuſe, it was ſaid to be ridicu- 
lous. How was the abuſe to be 
diſcovered or proved, but by exa- 
mination and enquiry ? If parlia- 
ment was competent to the correc- 
tion of an abuſe, they muſt be 
competent to the means of its diſ- 
covery, To talk of any power of 
controul, without that of enquiry, 
or of enquiry witaoat that of con- 
troul, was too abſurd to deſerve an 
anſwer. The ſuppoſed injuſtice 
of enquiry, before the proof of 
abuſe, was, if poſſible, more ſo ; 


ſuppoſition, that although a man 
ought to be puniſhed for the com- 
mitton of a crime; yet it would 
be unjuſt to try him, until his 
gullt was proved. 


and could be only equalled by the 
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The queſtion now before the 
houſe, and on which both parties 
were to bring forward their utmoſt 
force, was, whether, according to 
the order of the day, it ſhould be 
reſolved into a committee on Mr. 
Burke's bill, or whether they 
ſhould firſt enter into a diſcuſſion 
of, and decide upon, Mr. Rigby's 
propoſition. The queſtion being 
put about nine o'clock, the reſo- 
lution for the order of the day was 
carried, by a majority of ſix only, 
the numbers being 205, to 199. 
This divikon was marked by the 
ſingular circumſtance, of Mr. 
Rigby's voting in the minority, 
and 1n oppoſition to all his friends 
in adminiſtration. | 

The firſt clauſe in the bill, and 
conſequently the firſt queſtion be- 
fore the committee, was that for 
aboliſhing the office of third ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, otherwiſe ſecretary 
for the colonies ; which was after. 
wards modified to the ſimple de- 
ſcription of one of his majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate. 

Much of the ground, which we 
have formerly had occaſion pretty 
accurately to mark out, on the ap- 
plications of the crown to parlia- 
ment, for the diſcharge of the ci. 
vil lilt debts, and for an addition of 
revenue to that eſtabliſhment, and 
which we have ſince likewiſe ſcen 
not unfrequently trodden upon 
other occafions, was now again 
gone over by both parties; and its 
principal poſitions ſtrongly and 
warmiy diiputed. The tenure by 
which the crown held the civil lift 
revenue, was again agitated ;_ the 
friends of adminiſtration conſider- 
ing it as a life eſtate ; as excluſive 
and private property. The right 
of parliament to interfere at all, 
and in any caſe, in its diſpoſal or 
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expenditure, was rather doubtfully 
ſpoken of by the moſt guarded and 
temperate, who paid ſome atten- 
tion to the tenderneſs and difficulty 
of the ground; but others, parti- 
cularly ſome in high office, abſo- 
lutely denied it, without qualifi- 
cation or reſerve, But if the right 
of interference were admitted, the 
miniſters coatended, that it muſt 
be in caſes of groſs abuſe, previ- 
ouſly and incontrovertibly proved, 
When that was once done, that 
houſe was undoubtedly competent 
to point out to the ſovereign, the 
proper mode of removing and cor- 
recting them; but that mode was 
not by paſſing a law of reſump- 
tion; an extremity, which if at 
all reſorted to, it ſhould only be in 
ſome caſe of the laſt neceſſity, when 
all other means had been tried, and 
had been found ineffectual. 

But even ſuppoſing that 1t were 
right and fit for parliament to in- 
terfere upon motives of public - 
conomy, another queſtion would. 
ariſe, whether the obje& to be at- 
tained, namely the ſaving pro- 

ofed, was of that magnitude to 
juſtify the houſe, not only in an 
innovation, but in the ſuppreſſion 
of an uſeful and neceſſary office. 
For in the contemplation of the 
committee, it muſt be deemed an 
uſeful and neceſſary office, until 
the contrary was clearly proved, 
They were not to eſtimate the of- 
fice that was propoſed to be abo- 
liſhed, merely upon its own in- 
trinſic value; but they were like- 
wiſe to conſider what the meaſure 
of aboliſhment led to. The clauſe 
before them, formed but a part, 
and a very ſmall part indeed, of 
the multifarious bill to which it 
belonged. But if the propriet 
of this clauſe ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 


the ſame principle would reach tg 
every other part of the bill; and 


its effects would be extended to al 


the branches of the royal houſhold 
and even diſturb the domeſtic ar. 
rangements within the palace, 
But conſidering the clauſe mere. 
ly upon its own proper ground, 
and ſuppoſing the bill to be formed 
on the ſentiments contained in the 
petitions, would any gentleman 
venture to declare that the office 
was a ſinecure ; that it was attend. 
ed with exorbitant fees, perqui. 
ſites, or emoluments ; that it was 
a heavy, expenſive eſtabliſhment; 
or, that it was a ſource of much 
influence in that houſe, It per. 
haps would be ſaid, that it wa 
uſeleſs and unneceſſary, If that 
ground is taken, let the gentle. 
men on the other fide bring for. 
ward their evidence ; let them de. 
monſtrate to the committee that it 
is ſo; but let not aſſertion paß 
for proof, nor mere opinion for 
argument. It will then be incum. 
bent upon them to eſtabliſh the 
right, as well as the expediency 
of interfering, and of reſuming 
the grant made to the ſovereign on 
his acceſſion; a grant which he 
received as an equivalent for that 
ample revenue, to which he was 
entitled, from the inſtant of his 
being proclaimed king of this 
country; and they will ſtill be 
called upon to ſhew, that the re- 
form is not only juſt and neceſſary, 
but that the mode propoſed, is the 
only one, or the beſt, which could 
poſſibly be carried into execution. 
They expected, they ſaid, to 
hear it obſerved, that the aboliſh- 


ing of the office in queſtion would 
be no innovation, as it was only of 


modern date, and of a few years 


ſtanding ; but to provide _ 
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this they ſtated, that there had 
been a third ſecretary of ſtate, ſo 
early as the reign of Edward the 
Vith. and that even in the late 
reign, (which it was now become 
{ much the faſhion invidiouſly 
to hold out as the object of all 
praiſe, and as the pureſt model of 
all public and political virtue) 
that office had ſubſiſted for ſeveral 
years ; ſo that, in fact, it was, not 
2 new office, but an old one, re- 
cently revived. But independent 
of that, whether the office was old 
or new, there was an objection of 
much greater weight to the pro- 
poſed clauſe; for if it was carried, 
it would give riſe to a moſt alarm- 
ing and dangerous precedent; it 
would eſtabliſh it as a maxim, that 
the legiſlature were the only pro- 
per judges of the detailed exerciſe 
of the executive power. A prin- 
ciple which would affect every eſta- 
bliſhment already made, or which 
might be hereafter made ; and at 
the ſame time, that it diveſted 
the crown of one of its moſt 
valuable rights and prerogatives, 
would difable it from diſcharging 
the duties veſted in it by the con- 
ſtitution, by taking away the right 
and exerciſe of judgment, with 
reſpe& to the manner in which it 
could moſt faithfully and effectu- 
ally diſcharge thoſe duties. 

The mover of the bill, and 
thoſe who ſupported him, in an- 
ſwer to what had been advanced, 
of the impropriety and injuſtice of 
interference or puniſhment, with- 
out previous proof of the abuſe, 
drew a line of diſtinction between 
the judicial and legiſlative capacity 
of parliament, In the former, 
they were undoubtedly to proceed, 
in all caſes, upon legal evidence. 
In the latter, hey were totally dil- 
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charged from that attention. They 
were then in the exerciſe of judg- 
ment, upon the general view and 
ſtate of public affairs; and they 
not only had a right, but it was 
their duty, to frame ſuch regula- 
tions as they judged neceſſary, 
with reſpe& to the Vetter govern- 
ment of the country, whether with 
regard to the preſent ſecurity, or 
to the future preſervation of the 
conſtitution. It was even a jeſt to 
ſuppoſe that parliament had not a 
right of ranged tran and controul, 
with reſpect to that moſt ſacred of 
all things, 1 property, when 
it concerned the public benefit, or 
even convenience, Was there a 
week during their ſitting in which 
this right was not exerciſed ? Was 
there a turnpike bill, a ftreet bill, 
an inland navigation, or a private 
road bill, in which this inter- 
ference and controul were not pre- 
dominant? or in which private 
right, pleaſure, or convenience, 
was not obliged to give way to 
public uſe ? 

But they reprobated, in terms of 
unuſual indignation, that doctrine 
held out, in this enlightened age, 
and in the face of a Britiſh par- 
liament, that the civil liſt revenue, 
(in which all the 213 of the 
politics, law, order, and good 
economy, of the ſtate are in- 
volved) was to be conſidered as a 
perſonal eſtate, and as mere pri- 
vate property, whilſt parliament 
was wholly incompetent to the ſu- 
perinteadence and'controul of the 
expenditure, This doctrine, ſaid 
Mr. Burke, is not even toryiſm. 
It is the ahſtract principle of ja- 
cobitiſm itſelf, The tory ſcheme 
indeed holds monarchy high, not 
only as the perfection of govern- 
ment, but as the ſole mode of it 
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which can poſſibly be good; and 
therefore it prefers the very de- 
ſpotiſm and tyranny of kings, to 
any plan, or any adminiitration of 
a commonwealth. But this doc- 
trine, gory erroneous as it is, 
till proceeds upon principles of 
government, and on grounds of 
public good. But jacobitiſmy ſup- 
oſes the adminiſtration of the 
Rate a matter of private property, 
to be held and tranſmitted as an 
inheritance ; and the unhappy ad- 
herents to that cauſe, always ar- 
gued it as a deſcent of an eſtate, 
according to the rules and maxims 
of private ee But if 
this principle of jacobitiſm be ab- 
ſurd with regard to government 
itſelf, it muſt be equally abſurd 
with regard to any revenue poſ- 
ſeſſed by government. Correaly 
ſpeaking, government as ſuch, can 
have no property. The whole is 
a truſt. But the property of the 
ſubject is no truſt, It is that, for 
the ſecurity of which, truſts were 
made; and this truſt of govern- 
ment, and all its revenue, among 
the reſt. Property was not made 
by government, but government 
by and for it. The one is pri- 
mary and ſelf-exiſtent; the other 
is ſecondary and derivative. He 
contended therefore, that all ſuch 
eſtates being truſts, it makes very 
little difference, whether they are 
for years, or life, or hereditary. 
It alters their tenure, but not their 
nature. They are all objects of 
ublic cognizance, whenever they 
8 abuſive or inconvenient 
enough to call for inſpection and 
reformation. 
And ſhall the ſervant, the crea- 
ture of the people, ſaid they, be 
repreſented by treaſonable ſubjects, 


by falſe and pretended friends, 2 
claiming an inherent, ſelf-createq 
original, and a divine right, in the 
voluntery Fer of that people for 
whoſe good he received it, and for 
whoſe good it may be reſume 3 
This 1s the higheſt pinnacle of 
OD | nor can it ever riſe 
higher. It is eſtabliſhing that 
odious and deteſtable Principle 
which experience has already ſhewn 
to be totally ſubverſive of all tha 
is generous, liberal, great, noble, 
or excellent, in the human nature 
and character, namely, that the 
people are made for kings, inſtead 
of their being made for the people, 
The oppoſition were exceedingly 
vehement, and ſeemed to bear every 
thing before them, on this ground, 
Indeed, almoſt all the eloquence, 
2 of argument, and force of 
anguage, on that fide of the 
houſe, were particularly directed 
to it. The boldeſt of the miniſte- 
rial phalanx, they ſaid, had ſhrunk 
back, and were afraid to meet the 
queſtion, when every endeavour 
was uſed to bring it fairly and 
nakedly into diſcuſſion z and yet 
they now venture covertly to adopt 
and ſupport the principle. Mr, Fox 
exclaimed, with his uſual fervor 
and animation, Good God ! had he 
been aſlcep? how had he been lok 
to himſelf ? to what little purpoſe 
had his education, his knowledge, 
and his experience, been attained, 
if it was a doctrine eftabliſhed in 
that houſe, that the king was to 
be uncontrouled in his civil lift 
Did men know what they were 
aſſerting, when they held ſuch lan- 
guage? Were they ſo blind s 
really to ſee no danger in it! 
Were they ſo ignorant, or fo to- 
tally loſt to the will of others, 2 
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to maintain a doctrine which went 
to the diſſolution of the compact 
between the king and the people? 
Did not the very nature of the 
traſt delegated to the ſovereign, 
tender his accounts ſubject to the 
inſpection of parliament ? Had 
not ſuch inſpection been the uni- 
form practice of parliament? How 
fred it with James the Second? 
Was not that unhappy king, who 
preferred a wretched penſion from 
the crown of France, to the go- 
vernment of a great empire ac- 


| weeding to its laws and ſconſtitu- 


tion, deprived of his whole reve- 
nue by parhament ? 

The oppoſition further urged, 
that the hiſtorical facts ſtated on 
the other fide, to ſhew that an 
office imilar to that now in queſtion 
had formerly exiſted, was nothing 
more, they ſaid, to the purpoſe, 
than the bringing of proofs which 
were not intended, that the uſe- 
lefſneſs of the office being diſco- 
vered upon trial, it was therefore 
diſcontinued. It would be a mat- 
ter of little conſequence now, that 
a dozen ſecretaries had been em- 
ployed through the folly or caprice 
of any of our ancient princes; 
if that ſort of argument went to 
any thing, it would be to the 
revival of all the uſeleſs and dan- 
gerous offices, which the wiſdom 
of paſt kings, or the integrity of 
former parliaments, had been ap- 
plied to aboliſh. The point be- 
tore the committee, was merely 
the queſtion of utility, or inutility, 
with reſpect to that office, It 
would be ſufficient to obſerve on 
that ſubject, that this country had 
raiſed itſelf to the higheſt pitch of 
power and national glory, and that 
her colonies had rifen to a degree 
of wealth, power, and population, 
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unknown in the hiſtory of any 
other mother country under the 
ſun, when we employed no more 
than two ſecretaries of ſtate; and 
that every feature in that pic- 
ture of complete human el. 
city was inſtantly reverſed upon 
the appointment of a third. 
Through that appointment, we 
not only loſt thoſe very colomes, 
but they were converted into our 
bitter enemies ; along with the loſs 
of our colonies and commerce, we 
had ſuffered ſuch degrees of diſ- 
grace and degradation, in the eyes 
of all Europe, as this country 
never before experienced; and 
through the ſame cauſe, we were 
plunged in the preſent conteſt with 
our powerful and hereditary ene- 
mies, which tended to our in- 
evitable ruin. Was any thing 
more neceſſary to ſhew, that this 
office was at leaſt totally uſeleſs ; 
and that if not originally miſ- 
chievous in its nature, it had how- 
ever proved fatally ruinous in its 
effect ? 

They concluded by obſerving, 
that it would appear to a ſtranger, 
from the arguments uſed by the 
friends of adminiftration, that they 
were endeavouring to deprive the 
king of the money allotted for his 
privy purſe, or to curtail the 
means of his perſonal pleaſures, 
amuſements, or ſatis faction. Could 
any perſon be fo blind as not to 
fee, or any member of that houſe 
ſo ignorant as not to know, that 
the objects were totally different? 
That the propoſed reform went to 
that great part of the civil liſt eſta- 
bliſhment, which being dedicated 
to public purpoſes, was conſe- 
quently liable to ner reform; 
and in which the ſovereign ating 
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could have no other perſonal inte- 
reſt, than that which was ſo con- 
ſtantly denied, of ſupporting an 
undue and corrupt influence. But 
at any rate, that revenue, like all 
others, muſt be affected by the 
exigencies of the times, and pro- 
portioned to the ability of the 


public, by which it was granted 


and paid. It would be too ridi- 
culous to ſuppoſe otherwiſe, At 
the acceſſion of his majeſty, when 
a large revenue was granted to him 
for life, the nation was great, 
flouriſhing, and glorious beyond 
example. The liberality of the 
grant, was ſuited to the felicity of 
the time. The ſmalleſt notice was 
not then given, of the fatal de- 
figns which were in embrio, or of 
the ruinous meaſures that were to 
be purſued. It was fo impoſlible 
to have foreſeen the ſubſequent 
public loſſes and calamities of his 
reign, that they could not have 
been conceived even in thought. 
The loſs of America, and of our 
Weſt India iſlands, was never ſug- 
geſted, even in a dream, to the 
wildeſt viſionary. That great re- 
venue muſt partake of the nature 
of all human eſtabliſhments. The 
ſuperſtructure can have no greater 
ſtability, than the foundation on 
which it was raiſed, Even ſup- 
poſing, what can never be admit- 
ted, that the granters had no 
power of revocation or recal, ſtill 
the revenue muſt depend upon 
their ability to pay it. 'To ſup- 
6k that the eſtabliſhments of the 
overcign would not be affected by 
the public diſtreſſes and calamities, 
by the loſs of dominion, and the 
ſubtraction of wealth and power 
from the ſtate, was ſuch an abſur- 
dity as not to deſerve anſwer or 
notice. It was ſcarcely leſs than 
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treaſon to royalty, even to ſuppoſe 
that the ſovereign would not wil. 
lingly participate in the evil, az 
well as in the good ſortune of hiz 
people. Was it poſſible that thoſe 
ſycophants, thoſe falſe pretendeg 
friends, who held out that doc. 
trine, and would repreſent the 
king as not wiſhing to lighten the 
burthens, or relieve the diftreſſs, 


of his ſubjects, were ignorant of 


the incurable wound which they 
would thereby inflict on the royal 
name and character ? 
At a quarter before three o'clock 
in the morning, the committee di. 
vided, when the office of third ſe. 
cretary of ſtate was preſerved by 
a majority of ſeven only; the 
numbers being 201, in ſupport d 
the clauſe of reform, to 208, hy 
whom 1t was oppoſed. Such wa 
the iſſue, of one of the longeſt and 
hardeſt yg days, that perhaps 
ever was known in an Englih 
Houſe of Commons ; nor was the 
labour greater than the ability, 
or than the parliamentary ſkill and 
generalſhip diſplayed on both ſides 
'The miniſters tinding the torrent 
ſtrong againſt them within and 
without doors, rather oppoſed the 
adverſatics indirectly, and with el. 
forts to gain time, than with many 
arguments to the abſtract ſtate of 
the queſtion; and in this poutt 
they ſhewed great patience and 
dexterity, They even took adva. 
tage from their preſent weaknels 
The low ſtate of the miniſter's ms 
jorities, was brought as an arg 
ment to prove that the influenc 
of the crown was not increaſed; 
and one gentleman in office thre 
out, that if the noble lord ws 
not better ſupported, it would it 
in vain for him to attempt a 
longer to carry on the public 
buſiach 
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buſineſs. On the other fide, the 
\rcſent ſtate of diviſions was attri- 
bored to the temper and ſenſe of 
the people without doors; and 
they univerſally and heartily ſub- 
ſeribed to the latter propoſition; 
The abolition of the board of 
trade, was the next clauſe of Mr. 
Burke's Bill which 
March 13th. came under the 
conſideration of the committee, 
The great object of debate was, on 
one ſide to ſhew its utility, and 
on the other, to prove it totally 
inefficient, uſeleſs, and when at 
any time active, either miſchievous 
or ridiculous, but of late dwindled 
into a mere ſinecure office, which 
anſwered no other purpoſe What- 
ever, than that of providing eight 
members for that houſe, and ſe- 
curing their votes and ſervices to 
the miniſter, at an income or pen- 
fion of a thouſand pounds a year 
each. The firſt ground was taken 
up very much at large, with a 
very laborious detail, and great 
knowledge of the hiſtory of the 
ofice, by a gentleman who ſat at 
that board, The oppoſite ground 
was taken by the framer of the 
bill; who beſides ſupporting it 
with his aſual ſtrength of argu- 
ment, threw out ſuch an infinity 
of wit, ſatire, and ridicule upon 
the ſubject, as to excite a very un- 
uſual degree of pleaſantry in the 
houſe, The main line of his 
argument was to ſhew, that when 
the buſineſs of trade and planta- 
tions had been managed by a com- 
mittee of council without ſalaries, 
it had been attended by perſons of 
greater rank, weight, and ability, 
and that buſineſs of far more diffi- 


patched, and with more expedi- 
won and ſatisfaction, than fince 
Vor. XXIII. 


culty and delicacy was better diſ- 


[145 
the appointment of the board of 
trade; and this poſition he ſup- 
ported with compariſons of affairs, 
times, anecdotes of perſons, and 
with references to the council 
books, which gave great livelineſs 
and intereſt to this WG: 

The queſtion was not called, 
until a quarter paſt two ol clock in 
the morning ; when the clauſe for 
aboliſhing the board of trade was 
carried in the affirmative by a ma- 
jority of eight; the numbers be- 
ing, in ſupport of the queſtion 
207, to 199 who voted for the 
ſupport and continuance of the 
eſtabliſhment, 

Such was the firſt of the great 
defeats received by adminiſtration, 
and which ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
the preſent ſeſſion from all others 


of late years. A defeat of ſuch . 


a nature, as would in any other 
period have proved fatal to any 
adminiſtration. Some members 
of the oppoſition, endeavoured to 
8 the lords of trade to with- 
raw before the diviſion; on the 
ground of indecency, in their vot- 
ing on a queſtion in which they 
were ſo immediately and perſcn- 
ally concerned. If this had been 
agreed to, it would have about 
doubled their majority. But the 
2 was too trying, and the 
2aſon too critical, to make ſuch 
a ſacrifice to delicacy or punctilio; 
and the conduct of the American 
ſecretary, on the late diviſion in 
his own caſe, was a ſufficient pre- 
cedent for the preſent, ty keep 
the refuſal in countenance, 

It was in this debate firſt diſ- 
covered, or at leaſt firſt publicly 
known, that the ſpeaker, and ad- 
miniſtration, -were not upon good 
terms. Mr. Fox having called on 
the ſpeaker, for his private opi- 
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nion as a member, and his pro- of its having been unanimouſly ag: 


feſſional as a great lawyer, on the 
queſtion of competency in parlia- 
ment with reſpect to the controul 
of the civil liſt revenue, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, after ſtating ſe- 
veral caufes which rendered hind 
extremely averſe to the giving of 
any opimon in that 459.4 except 
m his official capacity,, likewiſe 
obſerved, that a private opinion 
which he had formerly given on 
a great law queſtion in that houſe, 
and which he thought himſelf pro- 
feſlionally called upon to give, 
(ſuppoſed to allude to a clauſe in 
the royal marriage bill) as well 
as in compliance with the apparent 
defire, and ſeeming wiſh of the 
houſe, not only ſubjected him to 
a miſinterpretation of his conduct, 
but he had alſo the misfortune to 
find, had given great offence in a 
quarter, where de certainly did. 
not intend or with to give any, 

He afterwards obſerved, that 
the noble lord at the head*of at- 
fairs, had long withdrawn all 
friendſhip and confidence from 
him. That from the time of kis 
reporting the ſenſe of that houſe 
at the bar of the other, on occa- 
ſion of preſenting the money bills, 
for the diſcharge of the civil liſt 
debts, and the increaſe of its re- 
venue, all appearances even of 
friendſhip, confidence, and good 
will, had ceaſed on the ſide of the 
noble lord. He was fill at a loſs 
even to gueſs, what juſt cauſe of 
offence he had then given. What 


he had done upon that occaſion 


was, to the beſt of his judgment, 
only in diſcharge of his duty. If 
he had acted wrong, it aroſe from 
error, not from deſign; and what- 
ever others might think of his 
conduct, he had the ſatisfaction, 


5 


8 of by that houſe, — He 
inted at injury in a recent tranf. 
action, from which the miniſter 
and he muſt from thence forward 
itand upon. the moſt inequivocal 
terms. He declared that he was 
not a friend to the noble lord, and 
that he had repeated and convine- 
ing proofs, that the noble lord was 
not his friend. The time was not 
2 arrived, he ſaid, when it would 
e proper to make the circum. 
ſtances of the tranſaction public. 
But if the noble lord did not do 
him juſtice, he would ſtate the 
particulars to the houſe ; and he 
would ſubmit to them, how far he 
was bound to remain in a fitu. 
ation, where a performance of the 
duties annexed to it, ſubjected hin 
to groſs,and flagrant injury. 
The miniſter equally pleaded 
ignorance and innocence, accom- 
2 with no ſmall degree of 
urprize at the charge. Enquiry, 
explanation, and talking the ſub. 
ject over, inſtead of mollifying 
matters, only ferved to blow them 
up to a flame; and at length in- 
duced. the ſpeaker to depart from 
his preceding avowed intention, 
of reſerving tor future contingen- 
cies, his diſcloſure of the auf: of 
complaint. | | 
He accordingly ſtated, that upon 
the death cf, the late ſpeaker, he 
had been ſtrongly ſolicited by the 
then miniſter (Puke of Grafton 
to accept of his preſent honourable 
ſituation, before he could bring 
himſelf to a compliance. That 
beſides his ſenſe of the great 
weight of the important duue 


which he was to diſcharge his 


preſent office, there were other 
very cogent. motives which ope- 
rated to this reluctance. It cout 
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neither be deemed arrogance or 
vanity in him to ſay, when his 
character at the bar, his ſtanding, 
and his general pretenſions were 
conſidered, that he was then at 
the head of his profeſſion as a 
common lawyer. The honours of 
his profeſſion were accordingly 
open to him; and he was deter- 
mined not to relinquiſh his claim 
to theſe upon any account what- 
ever. The nobleman then at the 
head of adminiſtration wiſhed to 
remove this objection; and pre- 
vailed on a gentleman, then pre- 
ſent, and in high office, to nego- 
ciate the buſineſs. The terms 
concluded upon were, that until 
he could be provided for in' the 
way of his profeſſion, ' (that ſti- 
pulation taking place of all others, 
and conſequently, that whenever 
an opportunity 'offered, the way 
ſhould be kept open for his return 
to Weſtminſter” Hall) he ſhould 


hold the ſinecure office of lord 
chief juſtice in Eyre, which he 
now poſſeſſed,” as an 
and compenſation, for 


uivalent, 
e advan- 
tages he had given up, and the 
to under. 


But notwithſtanding this com- 

Woven to 
is infinite ſurprize, that a ne- 
goctation was in train, between 
the noble miniſter then preſent, 
and the chief judge of one of the 


courts, by which the latter was 


to retire on a penſion, for the 
purpoſe of appointing another 
perſon (a law officer then like- 
wile preſent) to ſupply his place, 
and to the utter ſ. 06 51 his 
own claim. He ſcarcely com- 
plained leſs of the conduct and be- 
haviour of the miniſter, upon his 
perſonal application to him on the 


ſuhject, than he did of the ſup- 


ſed injury of the tranſaction. 


e aſſured the committee, that 
he never meant to challenge their 
attention, upon any ſubject mere- 
ly perſonal to himſelf; but think. 
ing at all times, that nothin 
ſhould be kept more pure an 
unpolluted, than the fountains of 
juſtice, he could not but feel 
when any meaſure was adopted, 
under whatever pretext, that might 
afford even colour for a ſuſpicion 
of their being corrupted ; or that 
any improper means were reſorted 
to, for rendering the courts of 
juſtice ſubſervient to party, and 
to factious views; he therefore 
thought it a duty highly incum- 
bent upon him, to take notice of 
the preſent tranſaction. He con- 
cluded by aſſerting, that money 
had been propoſed to be given 
and received, to bring about the 


arrangement he had mentioned; 


and pledged himſelf to the houſe, 


that at a proper time, he would 
undertake to prove it to their ſa- 


tisfaRtion. 


The gentleman in office, who 
had been alluded to by the ſpeak- 
er, with reſpe& to the original 
tranſaction, acknowledged, that 
he had been prevailed upon by the 
noble duke, then at the head of 
a affairs, to deliver the meſ- 


ſage in queſtion; and that the 


articulars appeared to him to 
hive been now fairly ſtated; but 
as far as he could charge his me- 
mory at this diſtance of time, he 
had never underſtood, that any 
of thoſe particulars came regu- 
larly or properly to the knowledge 
of the noble lord now at the head 
of adminiſtration. 
The miniſter declared, that he 
did not look upon himſelf re- 
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nion as a member, and his pro- 
feſſional as a great lawyer, on the 
queſtion of competency in parlia- 
ment with re ſpect to he controul 
of the civil liſt revenue, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, after ſtating ſe- 
veral caufes which rendered hind 
extremely averſe to the giving of 
any opimon in that „ except 
in his official capacity, likewiſe 
obſerved, that a private opinion 
which he had formerly given on 
a great law queſtion in that houſe, 
and which he thought himſelf pro- 
fefionally called upon to give, 
(ſuppoſed to allude to a clauſe in 
the royal marriage bill) as well 
as in compliance with the apparent 
defire, and ſeeming wiſh of the 
houſe, not only ſubjected him to 
a miſinterpretation of his conduct, 
but he had alſo the misfortune to 
find, had given great offence in a 
quarter, where he certaimly did. 
not intend or wiſh to give any, 

He afterwards obſerved, that 
the noble lord at the head*of at- 
fairs, had long withdrawn all 
friendſhip and confidence from 
him. That from the time of kis 
reporting the ſenſe of that houſe 
at the bar of the other, on occa- 
ſion of preſenting the money bills, 
for the diſcharge of the civil liſt 
debts, and the increaſe of its re- 
venue, all appearances even of 
friendſhip, confidence, and good 
will, had ceaſed on the ſide of the 
noble lord. He was ſtill at a loſs 
even to gueſs, what juſt cauſe of 
offence he had then given. What 
he had done upon that occaſion 
was, to the beſt of his judgment, 
only in diſcharge of his duty. If 
he had acted wrong, it aroſe from 
error, not from deſign; and what- 
ever others might think of his 
conduct, he had the ſatisfaction, 
| 5 


of its having been unanimouſly aps 
Tate] of by that houſe, — He 
inted at injury in a recent tram. 
action, from which the miniſter 
and he muſt from thence forward 
ſtand upon the moſt inequivocal 
terms. He declared that he was 
not a friend to the noble lord, and 
that he had repeated and convinc. 
ing proofs, that the noble lord was 
not his friend. The time was not 
yer arrived, he ſaid, when it would 
e proper to make the circum. 
ſtances of the tranſaction public, 
But if the noble lord did not do 
ham juſtice, he would flate the 
particulars to the houſe ; and he 
would ſubmit to them, how far he 
was bound to remain in a fitu. 
ation, where a performance of the 
duties annexed to it, ſubjected hin 

to groſs and flagrant injury. 
The miniſter equally pleaded 
ignorance and innocence, accom- 
ped with no ſmall degree of 
urprize at the charge. Enquiry, 
e and talking the ſub- 
ject over, inſtead of mollifying 
matters, only ſerved to blow them 
up to a flame; and at length in- 
duced. the ſpeaker to depart from 
his preceding avowed intention, 
of reſerving for future contingen- 
cies, his diſcloſure of the cauſe of 

complaint. | | 
He accordingly ſtated, that upon 
the death cf, the late ſpeaker, he 
had been ſtrongly ſolicited by the 
then miniſter (Duke of Grafton 
to accept of his preſent honourable 
ſituation, before he could bring 
himſelf to a compliance. That 
beſides his ſenſe of the great 
weight of the important duus 
which he was to diſcharge, in Is 
preſent office, there were other 
very cogent motives which ope, 
rated to this reluctance. It coul 
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neither be deemed arrogance or 
vanity in him to ſay, when his 
character at the bar, his ſtanding, 
and his general pretenſions were 
conſidered, that he was then at 
the head of his profeſſion as a 
common lawyer. The honours of 
his profeſſion were accordingly 
open to him; and he was deter- 
mined not to relinquiſh his claim 
to theſe upon any account what- 
erer. The nobleman then at the 
head of adminiſtration wiſhed to 
remove this objection; and pre- 
vailed on a gentleman, then pre- 
ſent, and in high office, to nego- 
ciate the buſineſs. The terms 
concluded upon were, that until 
he could be provided for in the 
way of his profeſſion, (that ſti- 
pulation taking place of all others, 
and conſequently, that whenever 
an opportunity offered, the way 
ſhould be kept open for his return 
to Weſtminſter Hall) he ſhonld 
hold the ſinecure office of lord 
chief juſtice in Eyre, which he 
now poſſeſſed,” as an equivalent, 
e advan- 
tages he had given up, and the 
duties which he was to under. 
hake.:- 51 5% HOT. 7 

But notwithſtanding this com- 
patt, he had lately diſcovered, to 
is infinite ſurprize, that a ne- 
gociation was in train, between 
the noble miniſter then preſent, 
and the chief judge of one of the 


courts, by which the latter was 


to retire on a penſion, for the 
purpoſe of - appointing another 
rouge (a law officer then like- 
wiſe preſent) to ſupply his place, 
and to the utter ſ ubrerfion 6f his 
own claim, He ſcarcely com- 
plained leſs of the conduct and be- 
haviour of the miniſter, upon his 
perſonal application to him on the 


ſahje&, than he did of the ſup- 


ſed injury of the tranſaction. 


e aſſured the committee, that 
he never meant to challenge their 
attention, upon any ſubject mere- 
ly perſonal to himſelf; but think- 
ing at all times, that nothin 
ſhould be kept more pure al 
unpolluted, than the fountains of 
juſtice, he could not but feel 
when any meaſure was adopted, 
under whatever pretext, that might 
afford even colour for a ſuſpicion 
of their being corrupted ; or that 
any improper means were reſorted 
to, for rendering the courts of 
juſtice ſubſervient to party, and 
to factious views; he therefore 
thought it a duty highly incum- 
bent upon him, to take notice of 
the preſent tranſaction. He con- 
cluded by affertmg, that money 
had been propoſed to. be given 
and received, to bring about the 
arrangement he had mentioned ; 


and pledged himſelf to the houſe, 


that at a proper time, he would 
undertake to prove it to their ſa- 


tis faction. 


The gentleman in office, who 
had been alluded to by the ſpeak- 
er, with reſpe& to the original 
tranſaction, acknowledged, that 
he had been prevailed upon by the 
noble duke, then at the head of 
pres affairs, to deliver the meſ- 


ſage in queſtion; and that the 


articulars appeared to him to 
Live been now fairly ſtated; but 
as far as he could charge his me- 
mory at this diſtance of time, he 
had never underſtood, that any 
of thoſe particulars came regu- 
larly or properly to the knowledge 
of the noble lord now at the head 
of adminiſtration. - 
The miniſter declared, that he 
did not look upon himſelf re- 
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ſponſible for any promiſe which yet it ſoon died away ; and pro. 
might have been made by his duced no other effect, than that 


predeceſſors in office. He did of affording a new ground of ar- for ar 
not queſtion the account given by gument to the oppoſition, that the b 
the right honourable gentleman, the alarming influence which they duct, 
of the conſiderations on which he charged to the crown, had not the r. 
had . of the chair in that only pervaded, but diſturbed the was li 
houſe; but he could fairly an- due order and economy, of every the re 
ſwer, that he neither knew of the department, of whatever nature, were 
tranſaction at the time, nor look- in the ſtate. In the mean time, earl, 
ed upon himſelf as bound, when that law arrangement, which was in the 
he did come into office, by any now charged to a ſuppoſed nego- remar 
ſuch promiſe, With reſpe&t to ciation, not found, or admitted to be 
the ſpeaker's aſſertion, of a nego- to exiſt, took place not long after the i: 
ciation, ſuch as he had deſcribed, in the fame degree and eff, mark 
being on foot, and of money — which the completion of ſuch 2 as th 
propor to be given and received, negociation could have been ex- He 
e muſt diſſent totally from it as peRted to produce. of pe 
to the point of fact. He aſſured We have lately ſeen the ſevere ble ea 
him, that he had been groſly miſ- ſtrictures that were paſſed in the Mr. | 
informed; and as he was himſelf Houſe of Lords, on the appoint- again 
accuſed of being one of the acting ment of Mr. Fullarton, to the duct, 
parties, he was entitled to ſay, rank of lieutenant colonel in the ſaid 
that no ſuch 1 was on army, and to the command of an thus 
foot, as that whi had been intended new regiment. Some in th 
ſtated. terms and expreſhons which were dure 
This brought out mach warm uſed on that occaſion, having of pi 
altercation, which run into afler- given great offence to the gentle- 1MPpO 
tion and direct contradiction, be- man in queſtion, he thought pro- whet 
tween the 1 5 and the mini- per to call the ſubject up in his reall! 
fter ; and which gave riſe to ſuch place, as a member of the Houſe gue | 
a ſcene, and with ſuch perſon- of Commons, before he entered ng \ 
: ages, as never had been exhibited upon meaſures of a more ſummary priv: 
there at any former time. The and deciſive nature for the obtain- that 
firſt law officer of the crown in ing of ſatisfaction. decl; 
that houſe, who had been alluded He accordingly took no- oh prey 
to as a principal party in the ne- tice in that Houſe, that wr” muſt 
gociation, diſclaimed the imputa- his character, and his conduct in that 
tion with great ſpirit; and in a offering to raiſe a regiment, had righ 
ſpeech franght with his uſual been reflected upon by a noble if i 
ſharp and pointed eloquence, earl in the other; a matter which prin 
threw out no ſmall ſhare of feve- had given him the greater uneaſ- Was 
rity, in a peculiar ſtrain of far- neſs, as he was puzzled how to ever 
| caſm, and ironical ſatire, upon act, in order to wipe away the duct 
| | the complaint and conduct of the imputation. He rol therefore to T 
b ſpeaker. | explain the motives of his con- ſelf 
| Although this affair made a duct, and-beſpoke the patience of the 
conſiderable noiſe at the time, the houſe, as he felt his honour Vert 
3 a © wounded, kam 
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wounded, and had ardently wiſhed 
for an opportunity of removing 
the bad impreſſions of his con- 
duct, to which the place where 
the reflections were thrown out, 
was likely to give occaſion. That 
the reflections, as he underſtood, 
were extremely groſs ; the noble 
earl, terming him a clerk, and 
in the moſt contemptuous manner 
remarking, that aclerk ought not 
to be truſted with a regiment ; at 
the ſame time adding to that re- 
mark, other inſinuations, as falſe 
as they were 1lliberal. 

He then proceeded in a ſtile 
of perſonal invective againſt a no- 
ble earl by name, which called up 
Mr. Fox to order, who exclaimed 
againſt the unparliamentary con- 
duct, of chus ſtating what was 
ſaid in the other houſe, and of 
thus mentioning peers by name, 
in that; a practice, not to be en- 
dured, and contrary to every rule 
of parliament. After ſtating the 
impoſſibility of their knowing, 
whether the words alluded to were 
really ſpoken, he proceeded to ar- 
gue the impropriety, of conſider- 
ing what was ſaid in debate as a 
private and perſonal attack. On 
that ground, he muſt once for all 
declare, that if ſuch a cuſtom 
prevailed, the freedom of debate 
muſt ceaſe; and he contended, 
that the moſt eſſential of all the 
rights of parliament would be loſt, 
if it were once admitted as a 
principle, that a perſonal affront 
was intended to gentlemen, when- 
ever their names and public con- 
duct were mentioned in debate 

The miniſter, (who had him- 
ſelf ſmarted, particularly during 
the preſent leben, under the ſe- 
verities of the noble earl, whoſe 
kame was now an queſtion) a4 


mitted, that it was certainly 
wrong, in either houſe, to intro- 
duce the name of any member of 
the other. There were ſome oc- 
caſions, however, which would 
juſtify it, and he thought the 
3 caſe one of them. After 
igh compliments and praiſe to 
Mr. Fullarton, and infunativg, 
that he had gained great honour 
by the ſpirit with which he had 
felt and reſented the injury, even 
ſuppoſing that he had od in the 
means of juſtification ; he, how- 
ever, recommended to him, to 
treat all perſonal attacks with in- 
difference and contempt. To 
give efficacy to this advice by ex- 
ample, he informed the gentle- 
man in a friendly manner, of his 
own conduct in ſuch ſituations. 
Noble lords in another place, he 
ſaid, were veryapt to be perſonal, 
and they very often made free 
with himſelf. Among other 
names, one of them had lately 
called him à thing. The appel- 
lation, however contemptuouſly 
meant, was certainly truly ap- 
plied ; for he undoubtedly was 2 
thing. But the noble lord had 
put an addition to it; he ſaid he 
was a thing called a miniſter. A 
moment's confideration convinced 
him that this ought not to be re- 
garded as an affront, becauſe a 
moment's confideration reminded 
him, that the noble lord who had 
dubbed him a thing called a mini- 
fter, had not the ſmalleſt objec- 
tion to become that very thing 
himſelf. | 
This advice and example, had 
not their effect. Much altercation 
continued; ſtrong words were ſtill 
uſed; and Mr. Fullarton defend- 
ed himſelf by obſerving, that the 


noble earl had attacked him by 
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name. He, however, vindicated 
his warmth by informing the 
houſe, that the earl in queſtion 
had aſſerted, that he and his re- 

iment, would be as ready to 
Gap their ſwords againſt the li- 
berties of their country as againſt 
its foes. 

The matter did not end there. 
In conſequence of a meſſage from 


Colonel Fullarton, and delivered. 


by the Earl of Balcarras, the 
Earl of Shelburne, accompanied 
by Lord Frederic Cavendiſh, as 
his ſecond, gave them a meetin 
in Hyde Park. The earl being 
wounded by his antagoniſt's ſe- 
cond ſhot, with great generoſity 
of ſpirit, fired his own piſtol not- 
withſtanding in the air. But 
ſomething being afterwards hinted 
of a del that he had in- 
tended nothing perſonal, he re- 
plied, the affair had taken ano- 
ther train, and that was no place 
for explanation; at the ſame time 
telling his adverſary, that if he 
felt any reſentment, he found him. 
ſelf, notwithſtanding his wound, 
able to go on. But Mr. Fullar- 
ton diſdained the idea, and hoped 
that he could not be thought ca- 
pable of harbouring ſuch a ſenti- 
ment, — We are not fond of 
dwelling on the circumſtances of 
theſe unhappy perſcnal conteſts, 
which had ariſen from the vio- 
lent and diſordered ftate of the 
times; further, than their con- 
nection with parliamentary hiſto- 
ry, renders abſolutely neceſſary. 
This matter, which 
March 32d. happened in Hyde 
Park early in the morning, was 
brought forward in the Houſe of 
Commons, on the afternoon of 
the ſame day, by Sir James Low- 


ther, He obſerved, that this 


manner of fighting duels, in con. 
ſequence N parliamentary by. 
neſs, or of expreſſions dropped in 
debate in either houſe, ſeemed 
growing into ſuch a cuſtom, that 
it behoved them to interpoſe their 
authority, before it acquired the 
force of a ſettled habit; other. 
wiſe, that there muſt. be an end 
of all freedom of debate, and 
conſequently of all buſineſs in 
parliament. He therefore hoped, 
that the houſe would exert itſelf 
in ſuch a manner, as to render 
the two recent inſtances the laſt 
of the kind. If free debate was 
to be interpreted into perſonal 
attack, and queſtions of a public 
nature, which came before either 
houſe, were to be decided by the 
ſword, the Britiſh parliament 
would be at once reduced to the 
condition of a poliſh diet, In 
ſuch circumſtances, he thought it 
would be better for the members 
totally to give up all ideas of 
parliamentary diſcuſſion, to aban- 
don the ſenate, and reſort at once 
to the field ; where, without far. 
ther trouble, they might have re. 
courſe to arms, as the ſole arbiter 
of political difference of opinion. 
Mr. Fullarton's friends, beſides 
paſſing the higheſt eulogiums on 
that gentleman's character, hinted 
the 1mpropriety or indelicacy of 
entering at all into the matter in 
his abſence; Sir James Lowther 
replied, that as it was the laſt 
day of their fitting before the 
Eafter receſs, and he knew the 
houſe had ſtill much neceſſary bu- 
ſineſs before it, he had no inten- 
tion of proceeding any farther 
then upon the ſubjeR ; but he 
conſidered the freedom of debate, 
as ſo immediately involving the 
very exiſtence of parliament, 95 
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he ſhould move, immediately af- 
ter the holidays, that the honour- 
able gentleman might attend in 
his place, in order that the mat- 
ter might then be taken into con- 
ſideration. This notice, or in- 
tention, not meeting with appro- 
bation, and at being objected, 
that ſuch an order would convey 
ſome mark of cenſure. on Mr. 
Fullarton's conduct; Sir James 
Lowther concluded by declaring, 
that he was indifferent in what 
manner the bufineſs was brought 
on, but that he certainly would 
bring it forward, in ſome form or 
other, at the time he had men- 
tioned; and he wiſhed that the 
gentleman's friends who were now 
reſent would inform him of his 
intention, as well as of the day 
which would be in future fixed, 
that he might have an opportu- 
nity of attending in his place. 
Some other gentlemen in oppo- 
ſition, went farther and more 
particularly into the matter, than 
Sir James Lowther. They con- 
tended, that the words ſpoken by 
the noble earl, were in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe parliamentary language. 
That 1 honourable gentleman 
ſcemed to have confounded pub- 
lic debate with private converſa- 
tion. They drew the line of 
diſtindtion between both. In the 
latter, the object was the happi- 
nels and ſatisfaction of all pre- 
lent; it was there the duty of 
every one to be upon his guard, 
and to take care, that he let no 
exprethon, flip, which might ei- 
ther vive oftence to any indivi- 
dual, or diſturb the harmony of 
the whole. In public debate, 
the caſe was widely and eſſentially 
different. The very means and 
end of public debate, were free 


diſcuſſion, and an open unreſerved 
mode of agitating every ſubje&, 
to which the queſtion under de- 
bate had reference. Without that 
free diſcuſſion, the queſtion could 
not be agitated at all. 

A gentleman high in office, 
acknowledged the neceſſity of 
preſerving the freedom of * 
that public meaſures, and public 
men, were fit objects of diſcuſſion; 
and that if any check was put to 
the unreſerved agitation of ſuch 
topics, parliament would be of 
no uſe, - and might as well be 
aboliſhed. But how far it was 
warrantable in the diſcuſſion of 
public matters, and in the allu- 
ſion to public men, to throw out 
reflections of an invidious nature, 


and to treat them contemptuouſly, 


was another . queſtion; and re- 
ſpecting which, every gentleman 
muſt draw his own line, and 
would act accordingly. He wiſh- 
ed therefore, that the propoſed 
enquiry into an unfortunate af- 
fair, ſhould be entirely dropped. 
That, and every other matter 
like it, ſhould be ſuffered to reſt 
undiſturbed, and be buried in total 


oblivion. He was happy to hear, 


that both parties were ſafe, and 
that no affair of the ſort, could 
terminate more to the honour of 
thoſe concerned. Why then ſhould: 
they interfere with, or revive it ? 
No means, nor no authority, could 
prevent gentlemen, who felt, or 
who thought, their honour injur- 
ed, from ſeeking and obtaining 
redreſs in the cuſtomary mode. 
In talking of the two recent af- 
fairs, he ſaid, they were matters 
which every man muſt lament, 
but which no man, nor no ſet of 
men, were able to put a ſtop to. 
Out of this great evil, however, 
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he thought ſome little good would 
enſue; and that was, it would 
teach gentlemen, to confine them- 
ſelves within proper limits; and 
though it might not, and he hop- 
ed it would not, abridge the free. 
dom of debate, he hoped it would 
make men ſpeak in parliament 
with better manners, 
Although he immediately de- 
clared that he intended no per- 
ſonality, whether to the abſent or 
reſent, by the remark which he 
had now made, and acknowledg- 
ed his own faultineſs in that very 
reſpect, yet it called up Mr, Fox, 
who thought himſelf glanced at, 
He obſerved, that as the right 
honourable gentleman was apt to 
ſpeak in a looſe and careleſs way, 
he might, perhaps, have had no 
ticular meaning in what he 
had ſaid ; but that as the words 
ſeemed to point to him, he was, 
however, under a neceſlity of tak- 
ing notice of them. He had ad- 
vanced, that, „he hoped what 
had happened that morning, and 
what had happened before of a 
ſimilar fort, would keep gentle- 
men within proper limits, and at 
leaſt teach them better manners. 
He begged for one to ſay, that 
what had happened to himfelf had 
not taught him better manners ; 
nor ſhould it ever reſtrain him 
within any other limits, than 
thoſe which he had chalked out 
for himſelf, With regard to the 
noble earl, who had been con- 
cerned in the affair of that morn- 
ing, he did not believe it would 
teach him better manners, and 
for this reaſon, that he was ſure 
his noble friend had not gone be- 
ond proper limits in what he 
had laid. As a proof of which, 
he was determined, that when 


the new levies came under con. 
deration, he would then object to 
that particular regiment, which 
his noble friend had objected to; 
and that on the very ſame ground 
which he had taken, viz, becauſe 
the perſon bet. N to the com. 
mand of it, did not appear to him 
to be a fit perſon to hold the com. 
mand, : 

This affair happening fo ſoon 
after that of Mr, Fox, and bein 
attributed to the ſame cauſes an 
motives, occaſioned no ſmall de. 
gree of warmth, both in language 
and ſentiment, without — 
Both the noble earl, and that 
gentleman, were conſidered az 
martyrs in the cauſe of their 
country, And it was openly ſaid, 
without the ſmalleſt appearance of 
covert or diſguiſe, that when an 
abandoned and malignant admi. 
niſtration were driven to the laſt 
and deſperate reſource, of em- 

loying that part of the united 
33 » which was generally 
inimical to the conſtitution, and 
to all the rights and liberties of 
the people, in order to curb the 
rad ci. of debate in parliament, 
and to ſingle and pick off thoſe 
tried ſupporters and aſſertors of 
both, who were neither to be 
bought or terrified, it was highly 
time, and abſolutely neceſſary, 
for Engliſhmen to unite and aſſo- 
ciate, as well in defence of their 
common rights, as for affording 
effectual protection to thoſe lords 
and gentlemen, who hazarded all 
things in the ſeryice of their 
country. The public addreſſes of 
congratulation — the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, from 
ſome of the county meeting: 
which happened near the time, 
and from the committees of afia- 
ciatjon 
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ciation in others, to the Earl of 
Shelburne upon his recovery, all 
held out the idea, in language 
more or leſs forcible, that his life 
had been endangered, for the 
faithful and ſpirited diſcharge of 
his public duty as a peer of parlia- 
ment. Some took in, his oppo- 
ſing the undue influence of the 
crown, and ſupporting the inte- 
reſts of his country; and one coun- 
ty, at leaſt, paſt a vote of cen- 
ſure, declaring the late attacks 
upon Mr. Fox and that nobleman 
to be highly reprehenſible. 

The paſt failures which he had 
ſo repeatedly experienced, were 
not able to overcome the conſtancy 
of Sir avon Jennings Clerke, or 
to prevent his bringing in another 
contractors bill, in the preſent ſeſ- 
fon. The preſent ſtate of things 
was too favourahle to ſuch a mea- 
ſure, and the minds of the mini- 
ſters too much occupied, with mat- 
ters ſtill more immediately trying 
and critical, to admit of any eſſen- 
tial oppoſition. To be beaten in 
the Houſe of Commons a ſecond 
time, and on another bill, might 
be ruinous; and the defence of the 
contractors would have been far 
more diſagreeable to moſt of the 
court members, than that of the 
civil offices. The bill was accord- 
ingly read the third time and paſſ- 
ed, (without a diviſion in any part 
of its progreſs) on that day, on 
which Col, Fullarton had made 
his complaint in the Houſe of 
Commons, 


On the ſame day, (March zcth) 


the clauſe in Mr. Burke's bill, for 
aboliſhing the offices of treaſurer 
of the chamber, treaſurer of the 
houſhold, cofferer, and the num- 
ber of ſubordinate places apper- 
taining to them, was brought for- 


ward in the committee. 
1 out long debates. The 
one ſide, ſeeming to regard with a 
kind of religious horror, every ap- 


This 


proach towards an interference 


with any part of the arrangements 
or management of the royal houſ- 
hold; which they repreſented, not 
only as a moſt alarming and dan- 
gerous innovation in the conſtitu- 
tion, but as a direct inſult, and a 
kind of ſacrilege with reſpect to 
the perſon and dignity of the mo- 
narch. Here at leaſt, ſaid they, a 
manifeſt deſtruction preſents itſelf 
on the very principles of the re- 
ferences themſelves. This is not 
matter of public arrangement, 
This 1s not the regulation of of- 
fice. It is an intruſion into the 
king's own houſhold. It is break- 
ing the fences which are reſpected 
and held ſacred even in private fa- 
milies, Theſe officers are the 
king's domeſtic ſervants. The 
ſtate has nothing to do with them. 
The king indeed is a public per- 
ſon; but he is a man too; and if 
his dignity only ſerves to expoſe 
him to inſults that would be into- 
lerable to a private perſon, the 
monarch and the monarchy are not 
only a pageant, but a downright 
mockery ; and to make a perſon a 
king, 1s to make him, not the 
greateſt, but the meaneſt and moſt 
miſerable part of ſociety, This 
bill, they ſaid, they conſidered 
from the beginning, as a ſyſtema- 
tic attack on the conſtitution; and 
every part, as it was developed, 
proved more and more clearly the 
tendency of the ſcheme. The 
queſtion was not therefore'on the 
utility of the employments; (on 
that hes did not much rely) it was 
on the power of taking them away 
Which if it may be done by par- 
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liament, the king has nothing, 
hardly his perſon, that he can call 
his own. On this head, they en- 
tered largely on the ſchemes of ſup- 
plying the houſhold by contract; 
which they reprobated, as mean, 
degrading, and vexatious; and 
com — rather to the mode of 
feeding of poor in workhouſes and 
hoſpitals, than to the ſplendour 
and magnificence of a great court, 
in the richeſt country in the world. 
On the other hand, the mover 
of the bill, and the reſt of the op- 
poſition aſſerted, that the idea of 
ſuppoſed inſult and indignity to 
the ſovereign, was too abſurd to 
deſerve an anſwer. Nothing was 
to be touched, that could either 
affect the perſonal ſatisfaction and 
2 of the ſovereign, or a- 

ridge the ſplendour and magnifi- 
cence of the throne, They aſked, 
whether our enemy, the French 
monarch, had ſuffered any loſs of 
reputation, any degree of degra- 
dation, either in the eyes and 
opinion of his own ſubjects, or of 
the reſt of Europe, by the prodi- 
gious reform which he had ſo 
chearfully made in his own houſ- 
hold and expence. He adopted 
that ſcheme of ceconomy, in or- 
der to wage a great and vigorous 
war, with vaſt objects of policy in 
view, againſt this country, with. 
out oppreſſing and burthening his 
people. Are we not to profit by 
ſo immediate and ſtriking an ex- 
ample ? 

In anſwer to the houſhold being 
the king's own ; they ſaid, that 
parliament, in all ages had conſi- 
dered it in a different light, of 
which they gave many examples, 
in the reigns of the Edwards, 
Henries, and in that of James the 


firſt, and others, That if the 
houſhold could not be reformed by 
law, no effeQual part of the jn. 
tended reform could take place; 
as it was full of offices, by which 
the influence propoſed to be re. 
duced, was chiefly ſupported, The 
court, conſtituted as it is, ſaid 
they, is the very ſtrong-hold of 
that influence. The king is not 
depraded by „ furniſhed by 
contract, He is ſo furniſhed al. 
ready in many things, though in 
the worſt way; the late Prince of 
Wales, his maj#ſty's father, waz 
ſo furniſhed. Even now, when 
the court intends any thing worthy 
of its ſtate, it is ſo ſupphed ; nor 
is there any thing more mean, by 
being ſupplied at large, and on 
one great ſcale, than in ſmall and 
pitiful details; on the contrary, 
there 1s ſomething more princely 
in it. With regard to the king' 
living in a ſtate of dependence on 
the people, the mover ſaid, it was 
the very circumſtance of his dig. 
nity ; that which conſtituted him 
a king : and, inſtead of a diſgrace, 
was the higheſt honour a man could 
arrive at. 

Some, who wiſhed to be conſi- 
dered as moderate men, acknow- 
ledged the propoſed reform to bea 
matter of ch neceſſity, as muſt 
abſolutely be adopted; but they 
did not approve of the mode of pro- 
curing it. It was taken, they 
ſaid, at the wrong end. It ſhould 
come from the crown, and not ori- 
ginate in parliament, The only 
precedents, they ſaid, for ſuch an 
interference, were to be found in 
times too dangerous, to admit of 
the example being copied; they 
were only to be found in the unfor- 
tunate reigns of Edward the N 
+ i * | COD, 
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cond, and of Richard the ſecond. 
This ground was not, however, 
much occupied. 

The bill had been ſs framed, 
that queſtions aroſe upon the ſeve- 
ral offices of the houſhold ſeve- 
rally, The treaſurer of the cham- 
ber ſtood firſt, The framer of the 
hill obſerved, that from the turn 
of the debate, he apprehended this 
would be the laſt procedure on 
any part of it, In the treaſurer of 
the chamber conſiſted the very pith 
and marrow of his plan, ſo far as 
it was endeavoured to be reduced 
out of theory into practice; it was 
the very firſt office of the houſhold 
which he had fixed upon; it led 
the way, and involved all the reſt ; 
and as the remaining clauſes of his 
bill, for the moſt part, turned up- 
on the abolition of the board of 
ordnance, the board of works, the 
mint, and other boards and offices, 
which were arranged under the de- 
nomination of houſhold ; he was 
under a neceſſity of abandoning 
the whole, if the preſent doctrine 
was eſtabliſhed, that the houſhold 
was to be conſidered as ſacred, and 
not to be touched in any one part. 
That finding the objections of ma- 
ny gentlemen to the contract ſcheme 
(extremely weak, as he conceived 
them, in reaſon) ſtrongly adhered 
to, he would; contrary to his own 
cleareſt opinion, for practicability 
give up that point; though it im- 
paired the unity and conſiſtence of 
tus whole plan, and prevented the 
reform of upwards of an hundred 
offices, many of them conſidera- 


advantages. But he repeated, that 
if the preſent queſtion was carried 
againſt him, he ſhould confider his 
bill as gone; and concluded by de- 
claring, chat he would not conti 
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ble, as well as ſeveral other great - 


| ; 

[155 
nue to keep his weak and diſor- 
dered frame and conſtitution on 
the torture, by fighting his bill 
through the houſe, inch by inch, 
clauſe by clauſe, and line by line; 
he would leave it to the people to 
$2.00 with it as they liked ; and 
they would judge by the iſſue, 
how far their petitions were likely 
to procure redreſs for the grievances 
they complained of. 

As the court ſide wiſhed to keep 
the ſubject- matter of the bill as 
long as poſſible in agitation, and 
thereby keep the public hope and 
expectation to the laſt in ſuſpenſe, 
they affected greatly to reſent this 
declaration; which they deſcrib- 
ed as being highly dictatorial, and 
as conveying a kind of menace to 
the committee. They argued, 
that it could be no cauſe of ſur- 
prize, that in a bill, which took 
in ſo great an extent and diverſity 
of matter as the preſent, ſome of 
the parts ſhould be highly excep- 
tionable, and others equally laud- 
able. | That the ſame principle 
did not apply generally to the 
whole of the preſent bill; that 
A the contrary, it was compoſed 
of a number of different parts and 
clauſes, each of which turned up- 


on Tome ſeparate and important 


point, and had each therefore a 
ſeparate principle. That it was 
not denied, but that many of the 
principles were highly laudable, 
and might probably be adopted 
with advantage ; but it, was not 
from thence to be inferred, that 
the improper, the abſurd, or the 
impraticable; were to be'equally 
received and adopted. It was 
ſurely then, a ſtrange, and an un- 
fair concluſion, that the refuſal of 
the preſent, or of any other, ex- 
ceptionable clauſe, was to be con- 
29868 ſidered 
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ſidered as a rejection of the whole 
bill. 

The queſtion being put, after 
one o' clock in the morning, on the 
firſt member of the clauſe, for 
aboliſhing the office of treaſurer 
of the chamber, it was loſt upon 
a diviſion, by, the now, con ſidera- 
ble majority, of 211, to 158. The 
minority upon this diviſion, were 
publicly thanked by ſeveral of the 
county meetings. This fall of 
numbers was accounted for by ſome 
late manceuvres of the court; by 
which ſome of the country gen- 
tlemen who had uſually adhered to 
it, but who had on the popularity 
of this bill gone from it, now re- 
turned; and a ſecond change be- 
came manifeſt in ſeveral others, 

Mr. Burke then declared his to- 
tal indifference as to what became 
of the reſt of the bill. He was, 
however, rouſed into his wonted 
activity by his friend Mr. Fox, who 
urged the expediency of going 
through with the bill to the very 
laſt ; however little more they got 
for the people, than what they had 
already gained, it ſtill would be 
worth the ſtriving for. The mere 
abolition of the board of trade, 
even if nothing farther was done, 
he inſiſted, was worth the ſtruggle; 
for as he was determined, and he 
hoped his honourable friend would 
join with him, in renewing the 
pill from ſeſſion to ſeſſion, until its 
purpoſes were obtained, ſo they 
would have ſeven leſs of the ene- 
my to fight againſt on the next en- 
counter. The ſucceeding mem- 
bers of the clauſe were according- 
ly gone through, and each receiv- 
ed a negative without a diviſion. 

On the day following this de- 
bate, the miniſter informed the 
houſe, chat the Eaſt India com- 


pany not having made ſuch prong. 
. fals for the renewal of rat; . 


ter, as he had deemed ſatisfaQory 
he ſhould accordingly moye the 
houſe, for the ſpeaker to give them 
the three years notice A af by 
act of parliament, previous to the 
diſſolution of their charter, that 
the capital ſtock or debt, of 
4,200,000 l. which the public 
owed to the company, ſhould be 
fully paid, on the 5th of April 
1783, agreeable to the power of re. 
demption included in the ſaid ag. 

Mr. Fox, and Mr, Burke, op. 
poſed the meaſure with winder 
fervour and animation. The firf 
aſked the miniſter, whether he was 
not content with having loſt Ame. 
rica ? Or was he determined, be. 
fore he quitted his preſent ſitus. 
tion, to reduce the Britiſh empire 
to the confines of this iſland? Could 
he point out a fingle good, which 
his motion was capable of produc. 
ing? Was he blind and inſenſible 
to the evil and danger with which 
it was fraught ? Why iſſue an im- 
potent threat, which he neither in. 
tended, nor was capable of carry- 
ing into execution? It was ridicu- 
lous, 1t was dangerous to threaten, 
when men dared not to perform 
what they threatened. Did he 
wiſh to behold the ſcenes of anar- 
chy, confuſion, diſtreſs and ruin, 
which his idle threat might proba- 
bly produce in the company's af. 
fairs and poſſeſſions in India ? Did 
he think that houſe, would at thu 
time of day, under the immediate 
preſſure and bitter experience ef 
paſt raſhneſs and miſconduct, wan- 
tonly hazard the ample revenues, 
the reſources of power and wealth, 
which this country derived, from 
the trade and commerce of the Eat 
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mat the noble lord was capable of 


carrying his threat into execution, 
and really intended it, was he 1g- 
norant of 'the heavy loſs which the 
nation muſt ſuſtain, in the mere 
article of paying off the capital, 
in the 0 ſtate ot the funds? 
Did he not know, that although 
the 4, 200, oo0 l. carried only three 
per cent. yet that he muſt pay it at 
par? and that the three per cents 
being down at fixty in the market, 
the public muft neceſſarily loſe a 
elear forty 2 cent. on every hun- 
dred pound they paid off? If a 
new company was the object of his 
ſpeculation, did he not know that 
the trade muſt then be open? that 
he was diſabled by law from ren- 
dering it excluſive ? and that the 
preſent company would ſtill retain 
their poſſeſſions, ſtrong-holds, and 
ſo many other of their preſeht ſu- 
perior powers and advantages in 
the country, as muſt ſpeedily ruin 
the new adventurers, if any could 
be found mad enough to bre 
ſuch. ”" 

Mr. Burke ſeemed unable to find 


words, to fill up the reprobation 


which he wiſhed to beſtow on the 
propoſal, He ſaid it was more 
worthy of revellers intoxicated by 
liquor, than of ſtateſmen in a ſo- 
ber ſenate, He rejected the nar- 
row idea of bargaining with the 
Eaſt India company, as 1f we were 
treating with an enemy ; and up- 
on the wretched principle, that 
Whatever was not ſqueezed out in 
the bargain, was to be conſidered 
as ſo much loſt. He threw the ſpe- 
culation of a new company into 
every point of ridicule, He was 
lure the miniſter never ſeriouſly in- 
tended it. The thing could not 
be, asevery man of buſineſs, and 


acquainted with our affairs, muſt 


know and feel. He declared, that 
if it were poſſible to adopt it, it 
would turn out a new Miſſifippi 
fcheme ; and that it was worthy 
only, of ſuch an unprincipled, a- 
bandoned, bubble projector as 
Law. He did not doubt but in this 
country, there would be found men 
weak and mad enough to bite at 
ſuch a bubble; but he aſſerted, 
that it would burſt with utter ruin 
to the adventurers, He reminded 
the houſe, that they had loſt thir- 
teen colonies, by the rapacity of 
the miniſter, in endeavouring to 
obtain a great revenue from Ame- 
rica ; and he warned them not to 
throw the Eaſt after the Weſt, by 
being again led into another reve- 
nue chace. That this would prove 
as idle as the former; for that no 
money, at leaſt no immediate ſup- 
ply, could be derived from thoſe 
territorial poſſeſſions ; which were 
a conſtant bait to the avarice of the 
court, and perhaps of the public. 
The miniſter denied that his 
motion was a threat or a menace, 
It was meant merely as putting in 
a legal claim in behalf of the pub- 
lic, to the reverſion of a right 
which undoubtedly belonged to 
them; and at that moment of 
tune, when it was eſpecially ne- 
ceſſary that the claim ſhould be for- 
mally made. Gentlemen did not 
ſeem to recollect, that by the lapſe 
only of a few days, with reſpect 
to the notice, the company would 
neceſſarily gain, and the public 

aun 
ſion of thoſe advantages, which, 
by the ſtipulations of the law that 
founded the agreement, were to 
revert to the latter at the conclu- 
ſion of three yeaes; leaving it in 
the option of the public, on re- 
ceiving proper ſatisfaction 1 
the 


y loſe, a year's poſſeſ- 
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the company, to grant, by a new 
charter, a renewal of their leaſe. 
'This was all that the motion tend- 
ed to. It precluded no prepoſi- 
tions which might hereafter be 
made by the company, nor it laid 
no reſtraint on parliament from ac- 
cepting of any which it approved. 
It merely went to prevent a year of 
the public right to the reverſion of 
the company's trade from ſlipping 
away without any compenſation. 
In anſwer to thoſe gentlemen on 
the other ſide, who ſaid that the 
company would laugh at the no- 
tice, becauſe they muft know that 
it could not be ſeriouſly intended; 
he ſhould in the firſt place obſerve, 
that it would be the Eaſt India 
company's own fault, if the no- 
tice was carried into execution, 
But he would not have theſe gen- 
tlemen carry away the idea, that 
if the preſent company broke up 
and divided their ſtock, the pub- 
lic would, as a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, loſe the revenues ariſing 
from the trade, or from the terri- 
torial acquiſitions in India, He 
truſted there were means of ſecur- 
ing both the one and the other. 
He did not wiſh to break with the 
preſent company; he di] not de- 
ſire to drive them to a diſſolution; 
but the company ought not to ima- 
gine that the public lay at their 
mercy, The public had a right to 
look for great reſources from the 
company, and from the territorial 
acquiſitions in India. The com- 

any, as it was now eſtabliſhed, 
he acknowledged, was the beſt 
medium of drawing home the re- 
venues from the Indies but if the 
company were ſo unreaſonable and 
ſo thoughtleſs, as not to come to a 
fair bargain with the public, a 
new company might be formed, 
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and ſuch meaſures adopted, 4 


would prevent or remedy the evil; 


threatened to the revenue, 

Mr. Burke having moved the 
previous queſtion on the miniſter, 
motion, it was rejected on a divi. 
ſion, by a majority of 142, to 68. 
The main queſtion being then put, 
for the ſpeaker to give notice tg 
the Eaſt India company, of the 
payment in three years of their ca. 
pital ftock, it was carried without 
a diviſion. 

On the laſt day of fitting before 
the receſs, upon bringing up the 
report from the committee of ways 
and means, of the new and very 
heavy taxes, which were then tohe 
laid on, a faint, and perhaps ill. 
judged attempt, was made by a 
few gentlemen in oppoſition, to 
defer receiving the report, until 
the petitions of the people of Eng- 
land were heard, and their griev- 
ances redreſſed. A motion waz 
accordingly framed, for poſtpon- 
ing the report, until the 7th of 
April; and notwithſtanding the 
appearance of the houſe, and other 
infallible indications of the event, 
was unaccountably puſhed to a di- 
viſion ; when it was rejected by a 
majority of 145, to 37. 

During theſe ſcenes. of conti- 
nued and doubtful warfare in the 
Houſe of Commons, ſome tacit 
ceſſation of hoſtility ſeemed to pre- 
vail in that of the Lords; the on- 
ly public queitiqn that was brought 
forward, being a motion of the 
Earl of Effingham, on the 10th of 
March, for a liſt of all places, pen- 
ſions, and employments, Whether 
for a term of years, for life, dur- 
ing pleaſure, or good behaviour, 
held by the members of that houſe. 
It would not have been eaſy to 
have found any new ground * 
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bate upon this ſubject. Much of conduct of any o its noble mem- 
the ground taken upon a former bers. And arguments ſimilar to 
motion of the Earl of Shelburne's, thoſe which we have already ſeen, 
which excluded lords who held were uſed on the other fide, to ſhew 
places or penſions under govern- the futility or abſurdity of that 
ment, ſrom ſitting in the propoſed idea. In the courſe of the debate, 
committee of accounts, was now ſome ftriftures which were paſſed 
trodden again by both parties. 'The on the conſtitution of the Scotch 
{ame injurious cenſure was now ſaid peerage, excited ſome degree of 
to be thrown unon the honour of warmth ; nor did even the right 
the houſe by the preſent motion, reverend bench of biſhops, paſs 
which had been before charged to entirely ſcot-free. —The motion 
the former, in ſuppoſing that was rejected upon a diviſion, by a 
places, penſions, or emoluments, majority of 51 to 24. 

could poſſibly influence the public 
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Army eftimates. Debates on the ſubje# of the new corps. Diviſion, 


Pueſtion carried. Conſideration of the petitions. Great debates in the 
committee. Part taken by the Speaker. Amendment to the motion, pro- 
poſed and agreed to. Mr. Dunning's amended motion, carried, upon 
a diviſion, in a very full houſe. Second motion, agreed to. Third 
motion, by Mr. T. Pitt, agreed to. Houſe reſumed. Mr. Fox's mo- 
tion, for immediately receiving the report from the committee, oppoſed, 
but carried. Reſolutions, reported, received, and confirmed by the Houſe. 
Mr. Dunning's motion (on à following day) in the committee, for ſecur- 
ing the independence of parliament, agreed to. Second motion, for dif. 
qualifying perſons holding certain offices, from ſitting in that houſe, car- 
ried, upon @ diviſion, by a majority of two only. Mr. Creque s bill, for 
excluding revenue officers from voting on the election 4 members of par- 
liament, rejected, on a divifiog. Great debates in the Houſe of Lords, 
upon the ſecond reading of the cantractors bill. The bill rejected, upon a 
divifion, by a conſiderable majority. Proteſt. Conſequences of the 
Speaker”s Haeß. Poſtponed motion of Mr. Dunning's, for an addreſs, to 
prevent difſolving the parliament, or proroguing the preſent ſeſſion, until 
proper meaſures ſhould be taken for correcting the evils complained of in 
the petitions of the people, brings out long debates ; but is rejected by a 
conſiderable majority, in au exceedingly full houſe. Diſorder upon 
Mr. Fox's riſing to ſpeak, after the diviſion. Nature of his ſpeech. 
Reply, by the miniſter, Great debates upon the clauſe in Mr. Burke's 
eftabliſhment bill, for aboliſhing the office of the Great Wardrobe, Ec. 
Clauſe rejected upon a diviſion, Succeeding clauſe, for aboliſhing the 


Board of Works, rejected upon a diviſion. Debates upon the miniſter's 
| bill for a commiſſion of accounts. Cloſe diviſion 2 a queſtion in tbe 


committee, Bill at length paſſed. Debates on Colonel Barre's motions, 
relative to the extraordinaries of the army. Firſt motion rejected, upon a 
aiviſion, by a great majority. Succeeding reſolutions rejected. General 
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Conrway*s bill, for reſtoring peace with America, diſpoſed of, wpor 4 
diviſion, by a motion for the order of the day. Motion tending to an en- 
gairy, into any requifition made by the civil magiſtrate, for the attend. 
ance of the military, upon the late meeting of the electors of Weftminſter, 
Various clauſes of Mr. Burke's eftabkſhment bill, rejected, upen, or with. 
out diviſions. Recorder of London's motion in behalf of 11 petitioner, 
rejected upon a diviſion. Mr. Dunning's motion, in the committee of thy 
aubole houſe on the conſideration of the petitions, for reporting their 
own two reſolutions of the 10th of April, ſet afide, by a mation fir 
the chairman to quit the chair, which was carried upon a divifin 


Meeting of the Proteſtant aſſociation in St. George's Fields, $1. 


ſequent riots, miſchiefs, and 1 Reſolutions, conduct, and ad. 


journment of both houſes. Lord George Gordon committed to the Tower, 
Speech from the throne, on the meeting of parliament after the late dil. 
orders. Addreſſes. Reſolutions in the Houſe of Commons, for quietin 
the minds of well meaning, but ill-informed perſons. Bill paſſes the 
Houſe of Commons, for the ſecurity of the Proteflant religion. Ii laid by 
in the Houſe of Lords. Speech from the throne. Adjournment, 


April 5th. O N the ſecond day 


after the receſs, 
the army eſtimates being laid be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons, and 
2 motion made for their reference 
to a committee, much warm de- 
bate, as had been expected, and 
in ſome degree announced, aroſe 
upon the ſubject of the new levies, 
and of the innovations with re- 
ſpect to rank and promotion, 
which were 7 no by the oppo- 
ſition to have taken place in the 
army. 

Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, firſt 
brought forward the buſineſs of 
the Cinque Ports regiment, which 
the miniſter, as Lord Warden of 
thoſe ports, had raiſed, in agreat 
meaſure, if not entirely, at his oven 
expence; and to the command of 
which his fon, who had not be- 
fore held any military command, 
was appointed. This regiment 
was covered, as well by the cir- 
cumſtances which attended its be- 
ing raiſed, as by the declaration 
of Colonel North himſelf, in his 
place, and in his firſt parliamen- 


tary ſpeech, (a circumſtance which 
always draws a particular degree 
of complacency and attention he 
the houſe) that he neither receiv- 
ed any pay, nor was entitled to 
any future rank, ſo that the trou- 
ble and expence, along with the 
honour and pleaſure of ſerving his 
country in a time of difficulty and 
danger, was all that he could poſ- 
fibly derive from the command, 
But what particularly ſaved this 
corps and appointment from farther 
animadverſion, was, its being ſtat- 
ed by the miniſter himſelf, to be 
only a regiment of what is called 
fencible men; a term before un. 
known in the military affairs of 
England, but which is applied in 
Scotland to a ſpecies of militia, 
(particularly the loyal clans of 
Argyleſhire, who were original. 
ly retained by government as 2 
check upon their di ſaffected neigh- 


' bours) whoſe terms of enliſtment 


extend no farther than to the im- 
mediate defence of their country. 
But the debate was kept up af 


terwards, with reipe& to other 
new 
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4 
* 
22 
er. 
th. 
rs, readily acknowledged, that Scot- 
the land produced as brave and as 
eir able officers as any in the world; 
for but Whilſt this was freely and 
on, chearfully admitted, they abſo- 
vb. lutely denied, and ſaid it did not 
ad. almit of a queſtion, that either 
er. that, or any other country in the 
lil. iniverſe, had ever exceeded Eng- 
In jiznd in the production of ſuch 
the men. But they abhorred all odious 


comparative diſcuſhons of the me- 
rits of the brave. Their object, 
they ſid, was ſtrongly to con- 
demn that illiberal, unconſtitu- 
tional, and dangerous partiality, 
len by the preſent manaſters, 40 
one part of the united kingdom, 
in prajudice to the other. This, 
they aſſerted, was carried to a 
pitch of enormity, unparalleled 
in the hiſtory of any other coun- 


and try, excepting that of a conquer- 
pol. red and ſuſpeQed people. It was 
— likewiſe the more particularly dan- 
this 


rerous, they ſaid, as the natives of 
that country, being debarred by 
their own peculiar conſtitution of 
many of thoſe rights and immuni- 
ties at home, which were inherent 


un. to Engliſhmen, were not only diſ- 
's of WiMpoſed to make light of privileges 
0 N ft which they knew not the va- 
1t1a, ne, but were likewiſe apt, and 
z of aturally enough, to regard them 
inal ich rather a Jealous and malig- 
as a ant eye; And it was beſides a 
10h matter of ſuch public notoriety, 
ment could not efcape the notice of 
im- dne moſt heedleſs obſerver, that 
try. ne natives of that country had, 
p af- ich very few exceptions indeed, 
other deen violently attached during the 
new Vor. XXIII. 


new raiſed corps, and with no preſent. reign; to the ſupport of 
common degree of animation and every meaſure of the court and 
ſpirit, by the. principal men in miniſters, however dangerous in 
oppoſition. Dueling in ſtrong their nature, deſperate in their de- 
terms all national prejudices, they ſign, or ruinous in their tendency. 


Could any thing then be mare 
alarming to the people of this 
country, than to ſee the ſword 
laced almoſt excluſively in the 
Land- of men, who were avowed- 
ly fo inimical to their conitity - 
tional rights, and public liber- 
ties? It was likewiſe, in a nar- 
rower vicw of the auction, the 
more unreaſonable in the prac- 
tice, and the more pernieidus in 
the effect, as it Was peculiarly cha- 
racteriſtic, they ſaid, of the native 
of that part of the united king- 
dom, to be more ſubjected to loca! 
attachments, and to violent na- 
tional, and other prejudices, than 
perhaps any other people upon 
the face of the earth; inſomuch, 
that it was a fact known to all 
military men, that no Engliſh 
officer could live in any regiment 
the majority of Which was Scotch; 
whereas, on the other hand, no 
Scotch gentleman ever found any 
difficulty, or felt the ſmalleſt un- 


ealineſs, in living in a regiment, 


moſtly, or almoſt wholly Engliſh. 5 


They entered into a recital of 
facts, to ſupport the charge of an 
unjuſt partiality in point of mili- 
tary promotion. However invi- 
dious this taſk might appear, they 


felt it their duty, they ſaid, witn 


out the ſmalleſt degree of perional 
rejudice, to ſtate the facts to the 
Poul Our firſt nobility, Eng- 
liſh gentlemen of the moſt an- 
tient and illuſtrious families; fa- 
milies particularly attached to the 
conſtitution, and to revolution 
principles; and whoſe. own poi- 
eons rendered them deeply in- 
LE] _ tereſted 
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tereſted in the ſecurity and pro- 
2 of their country; were re- 
uſed the favour of raiſing regi- 
ments for its defence, upon the 
ſame terms which were accepted 


from unknown men; from clerks 


in office, and commis. Among 
other names brought forward as 


| Inſtances upon this charge, were 
thoſe of the Earl of Derby, and 
of his brother the late Major 


Stanley, What rewards, they 


" aſked, had ſuch diſtinguiſhed offi- . 


ccrs as the Colonels Meadowes and 
Muſgrave received, for their emi- 
nent ſervices? None other, than 


wounds, and conftitutions broken 
and ruined, in climates unfavour- 


able to the human ſpecies! Was 
either of them offered a new reg1- 
ment? Or would either of them 
have declined the offer? The Earl 
of Harrington, who had dedicat- 
ed his life and fortune to the ſer- 
vice of his country, and who had 
painfully earned in the field every 
ſtep of his rank, was now fent to 
the Weſt Indies, and deſtined to 


| obey the commands of a man, who 


was the other day a halt-pay ſu- 


baltern. Would that nobleman, 
or would his brother, Major Stan- 
hape, have refuſed to raiſe regi- 


ments, on the conditions which 
were annexed witk them to men 
who had never ſeen any ſervice ? 
On the contrary, Major Stanhope 
had made the propoſal, and was 
rejected; he alſo had a particular 
natural intereſt in the county of 
Derby, which now affords the 
head quarters for the enliſting and 
forming of a regiment, by a man 
whoſe name was never before heard 
of in the county, For, they ſaid, 
to render the farce more truly ri- 
diculous on the fide of miniſters, 
or as if they meant to burleſque 


every rule of military order 380 


decorum, as well as every idea of diaril 
general propriety, theſe new ges ne' > 
were allowed, to the ruin of th poſes 
recruiting ſervice, to raiſe they ws 
regiments in the heart of Fyg. 1 
land; inſtead of their being ſex ine 
on that buſineſs, as was natural, 1 
to be expected, to the part of the 0 . 
united kingdom, where their in. + 
tereſts and connections might b 5 2 
ſuppoſed to lie. So that, by this ONS 
new and unparalleled manage. 3 
ment, they were, in fact, Englik b. . 
regiments totally commanded h 5 ent 
Scotch officers; as if this county 144 } 
had not produced men, who were = 4 
2 for the conduct of its own 75 
orces. f G [AF 
They did not wiſh, they fail, : 
to reſtrain the gentlemen of that i 
country from their full ſhare 1. of 
military rank and command; they of Sc 
even threw no perſonal. blame ut u 
thoſe who were gratiſied wit (cho 
more. Their object of reprobs ol 
tion was, the undue. preference 1 *A 
given by miniſters, to one para 8 
the united kingdom in prejudice 3 
to the other. They deteſted al land 
partiality. They would equally gs 
oppoſe and condemn, a ſouthen har 
as a northern, an Engliſh or Ink 8 
as a Scotch partiality. The thu = 70k 
was in itſelf odious, whereverit * Kg 
was found, or however applied, caſas 
In the preſent ſtate of public 4 Fe 
fairs, 1t was highly dangerow gover 
and might be fatal. They wiſhed ** 
and our fituation moſt urgentl In 
demanded, that the three king they 
doms ſhould be actuated bye Wore 
heart, and their forct concentn . 
ed in one common arm, But ti Th 
could never be obtained or hop . 
for, whilſt government itſelf w to oh, 
the ſower of diſcord and dilles Fulla 
tion, by the partial and 115 He ſa 


T 1. 4;4ribution of thoſe favours, with 
dea of the diſpoſal of which, for pur- 
V men poſes widely different, it had been 
of the entruſted by the conſtitution, 
* thei The nature of the ſubje& con- 
En BY 5ncd the debate on the other fide, 
8 ſen in a great degree, to a general 
rally denial of the alledged partiality, 
of the and to a qualification or juſtifica- 
* tion of the particular articles of 
pr charge. The ſecretary at war 
n contended, that various noble- 
men and others, who had never 
-Nglik been in ſervice before, had raiſed 
ed by regiments in the laſt war, and 
Yang had been appointed to their com- 
* mand. Being called upon to ſpe- 
ts own cify, he particularly mentioned 
i General Frazer, and Gen. Mor- 
y ſad ris, He produced a long liſt of 
of that promotions in order to ſhew, that 
are d the charge of partiality in favour 
; they of Scotch officers was unfounded, 
i In regard to Colonel Fullarton, 
| with (whoſe corps formed the great ob- 
probs jet of contention) after paſſing the 
erence higheſt engomiums on the private 
_ character, and public ſpirit of that 
yy gentleman, and particularly ap- 
a I planding the liberality of his offer 
45 ) to government, he contended, 
1 that when gentlemen of active 
8 wy minds, and of enterprizing ſpi- 
om rits, made a tender of their abili- 
es 1 ties, and directed them to parti- 
fe I cular ſervices of the firſt import- 
KY ance, it would be indefenſible in 
ige government to have refuſed their 
Wh hy offers; and more eſpecially ſo, 
To when. the conditions on which 
4 * they tendered their regiments, 
a A were much cheaper to the public 
© i than thoſe of others. | 
- hop The noble American Secretary 
A 0 took the ſame ground, and ſpoke 
ke in the higheſt terms of Colonel 
0 Fullarton's conduct and character. 


ann He ſaid, that he had been actuat- 
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ed merely by pure ſpirit and zeal 
on this occaſion ; as, to his know- 
ledge, he had given up a much 
more lucrative employment, in 
order to ſerve his country in this 


arduous and critical moment, 
No inſult or injury had been of- 
fered to the ſervice by accepting of 
his offer to raiſe a regiment. It 
was wanted for a ſpecial purpoſe 
on a ſudden; a vary gallant and 
advantageous offer was made, and 
at that time there were no other 
offers, ſo that other men could 
not be preferred. Hints were 
alſo thrown out, that ſome parti. 
culars had come to his knowledge, 
which ought to give him a pre- 
ference in the ſervice, to which 
he was particularly deſtined, 

A general officer, on the othet 
ſide, obſerved, that the appoint- 
ment of Lieut, Gen. Frazer to a 
high command in the-laſt war, was 
not a military, but a political 
meaſure. ' That the idea was a 
very wiſe one; and the effect of 
the meaſure equalled the wiſdom 
of the deſign, It was intended 
to wear away the inveterate pre- 
judices, which ſeveral of the 
northern clans of Scotland had 
entertained againſt government; 
and 1t not Fo, effectually rooted 
out thoſe antient animoſities, but 
it converted the moſt diſaffected 
and dangerous of thoſe people, 
into excellent regiments if hardy 
ſoldiers, who inſtead of being in- 
ternal enemies, fought arch, in 
our ſervice abroad. + 

Another general officer, of high 
military rank and reputation ; 
who has not been engaged in any 
active ſervice during the preſent 
war, and who once filled a very 
high civil department of the ſtate, 


declared, that he ſhould not 112 
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the eſtimate in the groſs, as he had 
no objection to ſome of the new 
corps: but he muſt oppoſe that 
particular corps, the command of 
which was given to a gentleman, 
who had no military fill, and no 
military rank, For though he 
highly eſteemed the private cha- 
racter of Mr. Fullarton, he muſt 
think it an injury to the army that 
he ſhould have the command of a 
regular regiment, when there were 
ſo many veteran mayors, who had 
the joint pretenſions, of wounds, 
experience, and ſervice, to plead 
for preference. 'The military gen- 
tlemen on that fide, (who were 
thoſe only that ſpoke at all upon 
the ſubject) obſerved in general, 
that it muſt be a ſtrange object of 
enterprize, which a regiment of 
raw recruits, headed by a leader 
totally inexperienced in martial 
matters, were deemed the fitteſt 
inſtruments for carrying through 
with effect, 

The reaſon given by the ſecre- 
tary at war for the appointment of 
the new colonel, viz. his active 
and enterprizing ſpirit, was re- 
probated on the other fide in ra- 
ther ſevere terms, It was ſaid to 
be a direct libel on the whole Bri- 
tiſh army; it was no leſs than ſay- 
ing, that the men, who at preſent 
compoſed the army, were defi- 
cient in thofe qualities of enter 

rize and ſpirit ; and were accord- 
ingly incapable through that de- 
fect, notwithſtanding their mili- 
tary {kill and experience, of un- 
dertaking the particular ſervice for 


which that gentleman was def. 


tined and qualified, —TIt was like- 


wiſe replied to the American ſe- 


cretary, that it was ſingular he 
ſhould rife in vindication of a gen- 


tleman who had not been at- 


tacked, and ſay nothing in de. 
fence of miniſters, againſt whom 
the whole ſtrength of the de. 
bate had gone. The reaſon, in. 
deed, he gave for the appointment 
was, they ſaid, curious. No other 
offers, he ſaid, were then made 
vias that a reaſon for acceptin 
this ? No other offers for that par. 
ticular proviſion could be made, 2 
the nature of the ſervice was on! 
known to the gentleman in bnek 
tion. 

The queſtion before the com. 
mittee, was, whether the ſum; 
allotted in the eſtimates for the 
raiſing and ſupport of the ney 
corps ſhould be — to. The 
8 being reſpectively put on 

ol. Holroyd's dragoons, and 
Col. Humberſtone's corps, wa; 
agreed to without a divifion. But 
with reſpect to Col. Fullarton' 
corps, the committee divided, 
when the queſtion was carried for 
granting the ſum propoſed in the 
eſtimate, by a majorRy of 10: 
to 66. 

But the ſucceedin 
day, was to aiflinguith April e 
the preſent ſeſſion from every other 
ſince the revolution; and was 
likewiſe to lay the ground for 
thoſe ſubſequent events, which 
brought out ſo much immediate 
bitternefs of reproach, relative to 
the fluctuation of conduct or prin- 
ciple in no ſmall number of men- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons, 
and which have finally affixed 
charge, at leaſt, of inconfiſtency, 
which will not ſoon be worn of, 
upon the character of that parlit- 
ment. That day was deſtined, by 
a previous order, to the taking 


into conſideration the petitions of 


the people of England; amount. 
ing to about forty in number ] 
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conveying their ſentiments 


and a 
and names in ſuch an immenſe 


quantity of parchment, as ſeem- 
ed rather calculated to bury than 
to cover the ſpeaker's table. 

The buſineſs was opened, and 
the ſubject delineated by Mr. Dun- 
ning. It ſeems almoſt needleſs to 
add, that the arrangement was 
clear, and the repreſentation 
ſrong and accurate. He obſerved, 
that independent of all other 2 
public objects recommended by 
the petitions to the care and atten- 
tion of parliament, and which, 
according to the different ideas of 
the various claſſes of petitioners, 
were of a various nature, there 
was, however, one great funda- 
mental point on which they all 
hinged. This was, the ſetting 
limits to the increaſed, dangerous, 
and unconſtitutional influence of 
the crown, and an œconomical 
expenditure of the public mo- 
ney. For although theſe ſeemed 
to be ſeparate objects; yet they 
might be fairly conſolidated into 
one great principle. For inſtance, 
if the public money was faithful- 
ly applied, and frugally expended, 
that would, in its eſtect, reduce 
the undue influence of the crown; 
if, on the other hand, that in- 
lluence was reſtrained within its 
natural and conſtitutional bounds, 
it would immediately reſtore the 
loſt energy of parliament, and once 
more give efficacy to the exerciſe 
of that great power, of ſeeing to 
the diſpoſal, and controuling the 
expenditure of the public money, 
with which the conſtitution had 
particularly inveſted that houſe, 
He took a ſhort but accurate 
view of the ſeveral - queſtions 
waich had hitherto been agitated 
upon the ſubject, with a critica] 


ſcribed or pointe 


e jou of the different 
grounds on which they were ſup- 
ported and oppoſed. Mr. Burke's 
icheme of rctorm, held the firſt 
place in this courſe of examination; 
which he deſcribed, with reſpect 
to the labour and difficulty of the 
talk, the number and magnitude 
of the various and complicated 
objects which it embraced, and 
the heterogeneous and diſcordant 
nature of that chaos of matter, 
which he had ſeparated, reduced, 
and by a new arrangement com- 
bined in ſuch admirable light and 
order, as one of the firſt efforts of 
human ability and genius; and as 
equally affording an inſtance of 
uncommon zeal, unrivalled induſ- 
try, and of invincible perſeverance, 
He obſerved, that this ſcheme 
was partly upon the plan of the 


8 that if it did not em- 


race every thing that was de- 
7 to in the peti+. 
tions, 1t contained nothing that 
was not conſonant to their letter 
and ſpirit; nor did it exclude or 
determine againit a ſyllable of 
their contents. The hiſtory 
which he gave of the original re- 
ception of that ſcheme; of the 
progreſs of the eſtabliſhment bill, 
and of the various oppoſition 
which it encountered, unto the late 
defeat, which he confidered as its 
final cataſtrophe, was highly cu- 
ricus, intereſting, and full of 
keen political obſervation. 
With reſpect to the firit article, 
ir. Dunning drew a diſtinction, 
(not very honourable to thoſe 
whom it affected) between the ge- 
nuine ſentiments. of the houſe, 
when acting from their own imme- 
diate feelings and perceptions, and 
the impreſlions aiterwards made 
upon them from without, Io 
[L] 3 the 
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the firſt he attributed the univer- 
ſal applauſe and the high eulo- 
giums, which Mr. Burke's pro- 
poſitions received on their being 
firſt opened to the houſe. The 
temper and diſpoſition which af- 
terwards appeared, he was con- 
vinced originated out of that 
houſe; and would never otherwiſe 
have prevailed within its walls. 

For after ſuch general approba- 
tion, the bill was let down ſoftly. 
Firſt, it contained ſome matter 
worthy of approbation, then, it 
Was doubtfu - at laſt, it was 
fundamentally wrong and danger- 
ous. 

He obſerved, that in the courſe 
of the very important conteſt on 
different parts of the eſtabliſhment 
bill, notwithſtanding the dexterity 
uſed on the other ſide, ſome mat- 
ters of great public concern were 
brought unwillingly out; and 
which indeed were the cauſe for 
his entering at preſent upon the 
ſubject. Particularly, in the diſ- 
cuſſion of the firſt clauſe of that 


bill, for aboliſhing the office of a 


third ſecretary of ſtate, two fun- 
damental points were brought into 
controverſy, It had been affirmed, 
that the influence of the crown 
was not too great, It had been 
aſſerted, that the influence of the 
crown, even ſuch as it was ſtated 
to be in argument, was conſtitu- 
tional and neceſſary: and it had 
alſo been aſſerted, that the other 
point inſiſted on in the petitions, 
the enquiry into the expenditure 
of the Civil Liſt Revenue, was a 
buſineſs not competent to that 
houſe, After taking notice how 
the miniſter ſhrunk from the con- 
teſt; when 1t was ſtrenuouſly endea- 
youred on his fide, to bring the 
queſtion forward to abide the deci- 


ſion of the houſe; he obſerves 
that the clauſe was, however, loſ 
under pretence that the office w;, 
not uſeleſs, or if it was, that ng 
evidence of its being uſeleſ; ap. 
peared, 

The next clauſe, he ſaid, ela. 
tive to the abolition of the board 
of trade, was oppoſed on the fame 
oſtenſible ee of its not bein 
uſeleſs. The miniſter, however, 
befides the oſtenſible ground, main. 
tained both the other dodtrinez, 
that the influence of the crown 
was not too much, and that par- 
liament had no right to controul 
the Civil Liſt Expenditure; but 
the houſe was not to be drove. 
The houſe revolted, and the clauſe 
for aboliſhing the board of trade 
was carried by a ſmall majority, 

The next clauſe of the eſtablih 
ment bill, Mr. Dunning obſerv:d, 
was openly oppoſed on principle; 
and that principle ſupported, in 
one ſhape or other, by a great ma- 
jority of that houſe, The king's 
houſhold was deemed facred; it 
was not to be touched; a diftine- 
tion was made by ſome of thoſe 
who gave the miniſter that majo- 
rity : uſeleſs places which related 
to the functions of the ſtate, they 
held, might be aboliſhed ; but the 
king's revenue for the ſupport of 
his houſhold, was his own perſonal 
revenue, with which parliament 
neither had, nor could have any- 
thing to do. That deciſion he 
conſidered as giving the death- 
wound to his friend's bill. 

The next attempt, he obſerved, 
made in purſuance of the petit!0n, 
or in compliance with the wits 
of the people, was that by Col, 
Barre, "= inſtituting a committee 
of accounts. But the noble mi. 
niſter, he ſaid, after freely pro. 

ping 
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wiſing his full aſſiſtance to the 
meaſure, well foreſeeing, that it 
would bring out many things ex- 
tremely irkfoine and r to 
himſelf, defeated the deſign, by 
running a race with his honour- 
able friend for the bill, and ſnatch- 
ing it out of his hands, where it 
had been placed, by the unanimous 
voice and approbation of that 
houſe, He heavily cenſured the 


buſineſs, both as it reſpected him 
in the character of a gentleman, 
and in that of his public capacity ; 
nor did he leſs condemn his ſubſti- 
tuted bill for a commiſſion of ac- 
counts, which he defcribed as 
being totally unprofitable, if not 
worſe, 
Two other efforts, he obſerved, 
were made towards anſwering one 
of the principal objects of the peti- 
tioners, by leſſening the influence 
cf the crown in that houſe, The 
one was Sir George Saville's mo- 
tion for the produRtion of the pen- 
hon liſt; which was excellently 
calculated for anſwering that pur- 
poſe ; but which he had the mor- 
tification of ſeeing defeated like 
the foregoing. The other was 
Sir Philip Jennings Clerke's bill 
for the exclufion of contractors; 
which had the good fortune of 
being carried through that houſe, 
Thus, the whole of what had 
been obtained, in conſequence of 


them, containing the ſentimeats, 
tne prayers, and the petitions of 
above one hundred thouſand elec- 
tors, and through ſuch laudable 
ettorts, ſuch late and frequent diſ- 
cuſſion, and ſo many arduous 
Fruggles within the houſe,. a- 
mounted only to a ſingle clauſe in 
the eſtabliſhment bill, which ſtand- 
ig naked, as it did, could be 


mancuvre of the miniſter in this 


that pile of parchment before 
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coniidered of little or no impor- 
tance ; to the miniſter's runaway 
bill, which was as direct an inſult” 
to that houſe, as it was a bare- faced 
mockery of their conſtituents ; and 
to the contractor's bill, which the 
friends of © adminiſtration predict 
will ſtill miſcarry ; ar, if that hope 
thould fail, openly boaſt, that ſuch 
means , are contrived as wall de- 
feat all its purpoſes, Such, he 
ſaid, was the manner in which 
the dutiful petitions of the 1500 
ple of England had hitherto been 
treated. | 

He then ſtated, that as every 
other means had failed of produc- 
ing any effect adequate to the 
prayer of the petitions, he thought 
it his duty, and it was the duty of 
the houſe, to take ſome determi- 
nate meaſure, by which the people 
might know, without equivoca- 
tion, what they had to truſt to, 
and whether their petitions were 
adopted or rejected. To bring 
both the points conteſted between 
the petitioners and miniſters fairly 
to iſſue, he ſhould frame two 
propoſitions, abſtracted from the 
petitions on the table, and take, 
the ſenſe of the committee upon 
them. He meant, that they ſhould 
be ſhort, and às fimple as poſtble, 
ſo as to draw forth a direct affirma- 
tive or negative. | 

He then moved his firſt propo- 
ſition, *©* That the influence of 
the crown has increaſed, is increaſ- 


ing, and ought to be diminiſhed.““ 


He ſupported his motion princi- 
pally upon the public notoriety of 
the fact; and diſclaimed ſeeking 
for that kind of explicit proofs, 


which, as they were neceſſary, 


were likewiſe eaſily obtained in 
other caſes; but which, in this 
being impracticable, it was of 
courſe ridiculous to require. The 


[L] 4 queſtion 
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queſtion, he ſaid; muſt be decided 
by he conſciences of thoſe, who 
as 4 jury were called upon to de- 
termine, 
within their knowledge.—He ob- 
ſerved, however, as a collateral 
elreumſtance of evidence, that na- 
thing leſs than the moſt alarming 
and corrupt influence, could induce 
a number of gentlemen in that 
houſe, to ſupport the miniſter by 
their votes in thoſe meaſures within 
doors, which they condemned and 
reprobated without. That this 
was the caſe, and within his own 
immediate knowledge, he declared 
upon his honour; and added, that 
though he was not himſelf very 
ſqueamiſh, nor over- delicate, in 
glving his opinion upon the mea- 
tures of adminiſtration, he had 
never mdulged himſelf in throw. 
ing upon chem ſuch ſevere epi- 
thets, as had fallen in his preſence 
from the months of members a- 
broad, who, notwithſtanding, ſup- 
ported them within thoſe walls ; 
nor was the number ſmall, for, 
but that the taſs would be too in- 
viduous, he could mention no lefs 
than fifty members of that houſe, 
who had held that language and 
conduct. 

On the other hand, the mini- 
ſters and their friends contended, 
that the reſolution now moved was 
clearly an abſtract propoſition.— 
The learned gentleman had de- 
clared, that he would not inform 
the houſe what further meaſures 
he intended to praft upon his in- 
tended reſolutions ; this afforded 
to them all the properties, and 
ven the exact definition of an ab- 
8:50 queſtion, There were, to he 
re, inftances in the records of 
perliament, in which abſtract quef- 
kichs Were moved and agreed to; 


what was or was not 


but they were very improper ex. 
amples to be followed; and in 
general, even in thoſe cafes, they 


food ; 
totally 
with w 


related to ſome previous proceed. intendt 
ings in the houſe, ſome diſputed if the u 
point, ſome ſubject of controverſy compa 
under diſcuſſion, in which the would, 
ſenſe cf the houſe was particularly tenden 
called for. When this happened tion in 
not to be the caſe, the perſon why The 
propoſed to the houſe to vote an of evic 
abſtract queſtion, having a pro and co 
ſpective view to meaſures which that th 
were to be engrafted in it, wy The fl 
bound by the nature of the requi public 
ſttion, to explain what thoſe mea. throw 
ſares were intended to be; other it a tir 
wiſe, one of thofe two things mipht it was 
happen, either that the houſe when 
ſhould vote an abſtract queſtion 99 21 war 
no manner of purpoſe, or that after with 8 
having agreed to the leading pro. ſo long 
poſition, they might, notwith. un tow: 
ttanding, be under a neceſſity of loſſes, 
rejefting the meaſure to be en. ſequen 
. on it, although that mea. of thi 
ure might well bear a ſtrong ſeem. influer 
ing relation to the antecedent re- creaſec 
ſolution; a circumſtance which vily b 
would throw a diigracetut appear- increat 
ance of inconſiſtency and abſurdity approa 
upon their proceedings. Ameri 
The propoſed reſolution, they and 01 
ſaid, came fully within theſe pre: cumitz 
dicaments. It was purely abſtrad, of the 
as not being connected with any polterc 
one meaſure whatever; it pointed It w 
to no remedy, nor was it app fair an 
rently deſigned to avert any evil. preſen 
Many gentlemen. in that houſe appear 
might poſſibly think, that the in. refolu! 
Huence of the crown was really the Pe 
increaſing; others, that it was in- inſtuer 
creaſed; and ſome, perhaps, that laily 
it ought to be diminiſhed. Theſe, ent ac 
through their ignorance. cf . what cen 
was to follow, might vote for the alled 
as' it Lan tia 


abitract propoſition fimply 
4 81 1 „ toad 


ex. 1 
d in totally diſapprove of the meaſure 
they with which the learned gentleman 
eed. intended to follow it up; whereas, 
uted it the meaſure of correction had ac- 
'erſy companied the fact of abuſe, they 
the would, from a- knowledge of its 
larly tendency, have rejected the queſ- 
ened tion in the abſtract. | 
Who They objected to the total wan 
e an of evidence to ſupport the facts; 
ro. and could for themſelves anſwer 
hich that they were wholly unfounded. 
Was The flighteſt view of the Rate of 


public affairs would direQly over- 
throw the whole ſuppoſition. Was 


ca. 

ther it a time, when America was loſt! 
light it was feared irretrievably Toft! 
Ouſe when that loſs was fucceeded by 
n to 1 war with France, and another 
after with Spain; was it a time, after 
pro. ſo long a ſeries of diſappointments, 
ith. untoward events, ill ſucceſs and 


loſes, and all the unpopular con- 
ſequences incident to ſuch a ſtate 


nea- of things, to ſuppoſe that the 
em. influence of the crown was in- 
t re. creaſed? The people were hea- 
hich vily burthened ; they foreſaw an 


increaſe of thoſe burthens daily 
approaching; they felt the loſs of 
America; they were diſappointed 
and out of temper : in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances to talk of the influence 
of the crown, was abſurd and pre- 
poſterous. | | 
It was beſides argued to be un- 
fair and unjuſt with reſpect to the 
preſent adminiſtration. It would 


ouk appear, they ſaid, if the preſent 
\ ih retolution was adopted, at leaſt ty 
aliy the people without doors, that this 


influence had originated, and was 


that ally increaſing, under the pre- 
eſe, ent adminiſtration. This implied 
hat : cenſure of ſo ſevere a nature, as 
the alled for the moſt ſound and ſub- 


pantial proof before it ſhould be 


Ws 
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hood; and yet might afterwards | 


[169 , 
admitted, much leſs eſtabliſhed by 

a vote of parliament, For if an 
ſuch influence exiſted at all, it 
muſt have exifted before the pre- 


ſent miniſters were born; but the 


charge was not accompanied or 
ſupported by a ſingle argument, 
which could diſtinguiſh this admi- 


niſtration even from any other dur- 


ing the preſent reigg. | 

They farther- urged, that the 
preſent mode of carrying on the 
government of this country had 
continued the ſame exactly from 
the revolution downwards ; and, 
unleſs ſome proof were thewn that 
an influence, whatever that might, 
be, exiſted at preſent, different, 
from that which was ſuppoſed ta 
exiſt in former times, the preſent 
vote would be replete with danger 
to the conſtitution; for it would. 
tend to alter that ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, which had been eſta. 
bliſhed by our forefathers ; and 
which had been approved of, con- 


- tinued, and confirmed, by ſeveral 


ſucceeding. generations, 

The aſſertion, as to the repro- 
bation of the meaſures of miniſters 
without doors, by thoſe who had 
ſupported them within, was bit- 
terly reſented. The fact itſelf 
ſeemed to be doubted, as much as 
propriety would admit of; and a 
court lord, after every poſſible de- 
gree of execration of ſuch men, if 
they really exifted, called upon 
them to quit his fide of the houſe, 
and to go over to the other, em- 
phatically crying out, „Go, you 
worſt of men, be your hearts and. 
motives ever ſo corrupt, preſerve 
ſome appearance cf principle and 
decency, and {ſupport thoſe prin- 
ciples in publie, Which you ap- 
prove of, and ſecretly avow, in 
private.“ i | 1 7 81 
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The ſpeaker, on this day, took a 
decided part in ſupport of the mo- 
tion. e obſerved, that however 
irkſome it was to him to take any 
part in their debates, and however 
cautions he was, and ought to be, 
of obtruding his own private opi- 
nions on the houſe, there were 
cafes, and he conſidered the pre- 
ſent as one of them, in which it 
would be criminal in him to re- 
main filent, The queſtion before 
them, he ſaid, was of infinite con- 
ſequence to that houſe, and to the 

le at large ; both were under 
the greateſt obligation to the learn- 
ed gentleman who had brought it 
3 diſcuſſion; and however it 
might be determined, he was 
happy in the opportunity which 
ĩt forded him of diſcharging his 
duty, as a member of that houſe, 
both to his conſtituents, and to his 
country in general. 

He denied that the queſtion was 
in any degree abſtract; it was a 

neſtion of fact. What were the 
fas? It defired the houſe to re- 
' folve in the firſt inſtance, that the 
influence of the crown was in- 
creaſed; who would doubt the 
truth of that fact? That it is in- 
creaſing; could any man doubt of 
that either? He believed not. -If 
there was any ſuch perſon preſent, 
he was ſure that he was not him- 
felf that perſon. He had ſeen ſo 
many inſtances of both ſince he 
had the honour cf a ſeat in that 
| Houſe, as ſufficiently juſtified him 
in ſaying, that the influence of the 
crown had increaſed, and was in- 
creaſing. 'The petitions on the 
table averred the fat ; it was the 
duty of that houſe to ſay whether 
it was or was not ſo. It was an 
allegation which called for no 


proofs ; it did not indeed admit of 


any. It could only be known © 
the members of that houſe; and they 
were the only perſons competent 
to reſolve it; for ſuch were the 
circumſtances of the affair, that 
if 1t were even proved by evidence, 
they only could know whether the 
evidence was true or falſo. They 
were bound as jurors, by the con. 
viction arifing in their own minds, 
and were obliged to determine 
accordingly. 

He appealed to · the feeling 
and experience of gentlemen who 
heard him, if the influence of the 
crown had not increaſed, was not 
daily increaſing, and whether it 
was not the duty of that houſe to 
limit it? He profeſſed himſelf a 
friend to the legal conſtitutional 
prerogatives of the crown; but he 
contended that theſe afforded the 
only legitimate influence, which it 
could have, or ought to exerciſe; 
and aſked, whether it was not a 
very vain and idle thing to limit 
or mete out the prerogatives of the 
crown, while they permitted ano- 
ther, and much more dangerous, 
becauſe a concealed influence, to 
operate in their ſtead. 

He further obſerved, that the 
ſpecies of government eſtabliſhed 
in this country, under its true and 
proper definition of a monarchy li- 
mited by law, he was free to ſay, 
W no other aſſiſtance for the 
exerciſe of its functions, than what 
it derived from the conſtitution 
and the laws. That the powers 
veſted in the executive part of go- 
vernment, and in his opinion wiſe. 
ly placed there, were ample and 
ſackcient for all the purpoſes of 
good government, and without any 
further aid, were much too ample 
for the purpoſes of bad govern- 


ment; and he thought wy 
boun 


bound as an honeſt man to declare 
that the influence of the crown had 
increaſed far beyond the-ideas of 
a monarchy ſtrictly limited in its 
nature and extent. 

Such doctrines and opinions, 
coming from ſuch an authority, 
could not but produce ſome con- 
ſiderable effect. The ſpeaker like- 
wiſe obſerved to the committee, 
that it might 3 be very gall- 
ing to them to be informed of their 
duty by the petitioners? but they 
ſnould recollect that it was entire- 
ly their own fault. He was ſorry, 
in one ſenſe, to ſee thoſe petitions 
before them; becauſe he was of 
opinion, that the houſe, conſcious 


vented the neceflity, What the 
titioners now demanded, ſhould 
— originated within their own 
walls; and then, what now would 
bear too much the appearance of 
compulſion, would have been re 
ceived with gratitude on the one 
fide, and paw eee with credit and 
a good grace on the other. But at 
any rate they were to conſider, that 
they were then fitting as the re- 
preſentatives of the people, and 
ſolely for their advantage and be- 
nefit ; and that they in duty ſtood 
pledged to that people, who were 
their creators, for the faithful diſ- 
charge of their truſt. ö 
The Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
in order to obtain a negative to 
the motion, propoſed to ſtrengthen 
the propoſition in ſuch a manner, 
as, he thought, muſt of neceſſity 
occaſion jits rejection. He accord- 
ingly moved as an amendment the 
following words, .“ That it is 
now neceſſary to declare,” an a- 
mendment which the oppoſition 
(undoubtedly from a ſenſe of their 


krength) readily, and perhaps 


of its own duty, ſhould have pre-- 


— 
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unexpectedly agreed to. Tho 
amended. queition then 
thus, — That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that it is now ne. 
ceſſary to declare, that the influ- 
ence of the crown is increaſed, in- 
creaſing, and ought to be dimi- 
niſhed, | 

The committee divided about 
12 o*clock, when the motion ſo 
amended was carried by a ma- 
jority of 18 z the numbers being 
233, who ſupported Mr. Dun- 
ning's propoſition, to 215, who 
voted with adminiſtration againſt 
it. Thus the miniſter, a ſecond 
time in this ſeſſion, found himſelf 
in a minority, | 

Mr. Dunning then moved his 
ſecond propoſition, ** That it is 
«© competent to this houſe to exa- 
mine into; and to correct abuſes 
„ in the expenditure of the civil 
„ lift revenues, as well as in 


e every other branch of the pub- 


«« lic revenue, whenever it ſhall 


«+ ſeem expedient to the wiſdom 


«© of this houſe ſo to do.“ 

' Although the minifter requeſted 
that the committee would not pro- 
ceed any farther that night, the 
queſtion was, notwithſtanding put, 


and carried without a diviſion. 


But the new majority, after the 
vexation of ſo mapy years labour 
in the ineffective efforts of a mi- 
nority, were now determined to 


make the moſt of the advantages 


afforded by their new fituation. 
Mr. T. Pitt accordingly (who 
had taken a moſt active and ſpi- 
rited part in the debates of the 
day) moved the following reſolu- 
tion, That it is the opinion of this 


committee, that it is the duty 


«© of this houſe to provide, as far 
«« as may be, an immediate 


60 effectual redreſs of the abuſes 


com- 


. 
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«© complained of in the petitions 
oy ofeſctited to this houſe, from 
«« the different counties, cities, 
«© and towns in this kingdom.“ 

The miniſter again intreated 
and implored, but with no better 
ſacceſs than before, that the com- 
mittee would not proceed any far- 
ther for that night. No ground of 
argument being taken againſt, nor 
oppoſition whatever made to this 
conclufive motion, it was carried 
in the affirmative without an appa- 
rent diſſent. 

The buſineſs was not, however, 
yet over. 'The houſe being re- 
famed, Mr. Fox moved, that the 
reſolutions ſhould be immediately 
reported. This was oppoſed by 
the miniſter, with all the force he 
yet retained, as being unuſual, 
violent, and arbitrary. But the 
torrent was too ſtrong to be re- 
filted. The reſolutions were ſeve- 
rally reported and received; and, 
after being read a firſt and ſecond 
time, were agreed to, and con- 
firmed by the houſe, without a 
diviſion, Tk 

Sach was the complete and de- 
ciſive victory gained, in behalf of 
the petitions by the ET, on 
that extraordinary and memorable 
day. The exultation and triumph 
on one ſide of the houſe, was only 
equalled by the evident depreſſion 
and diſmay which prevailed on 
the fide of adminiſtration. In- 
deed the appearance of things was 
ſuficient to ſtrike the boldeſt with 
diſmay; nor does it feem, that 
any propoſition could have been 
brought fairly before the houſe on 
that night, which, in the ſpirit 
that then prevailed, - would not 
have been carried againſt the mi- 
niſters. When the nature and 

the tendency of the queſtions are 


conſidered, and the manner in 
which they were carried, is atten. 
tively viewed, ſcarcely any thing 
more important ſeems to have 
been ſo propoſed and carried ſince 
the revolution. The ſyſtem of the 
court was ſhaken to its founda. 
tions, Without doors, the joy 
and trumph in moſt parts of 
England, as well in moſt of the 
counties that did not petition, as 
in thoſe that did, was great and 
general; and though not dif. 
played in the ſame manner, would 
not perhaps have been exceeded, 
on occaſion of the moſt deciſive 
victory over a foreign enemy. 

It can be no matter of ſurprize, 
that under the preſſure of ſuch 
circumſtances, and puſhed without 
mercy on all ſides as he was, the 
miniſter ſhould in ſome inſtances 
be thrown off his guard ſo much, 
as to ſhew ſtrong marks of indig- 
nation and reſentment; more el. 
pecially when keen perſonal re- 


proach was ſuperadded to the ge- 


neral ſenſe 'of misfortune, This 
effect was particularly produced by 
the ſeverity of ſome ftriftures 
thrown out by Mr. Thomas Pitt; 


who obſerved, that there could 
not be a more indubitable proof of 


the enormous and deſtructive in- 
fluence of the crown, than that 
noble lord afforded in the poſſeſ- 
hon of his preſent office, after ſo 
many years of loſs, misfortune, 
and calamity, as had already 
marked the fatal courſe of his ad- 
miniſtration. He aſked, whether 
that noble lord had not loſt Ame- 
rica? Whether he had not ſquan- 
dered many millions of the pub- 


lic money, and waſted rivers of 


blood of the ſubjets of Great 


Britain. And yet, though the 
whole country with one voice ered 
out 


out a 


Ame! 
held 
ſibly 
than 
the c 
ing e 
voice 
le at 
e ſa 
the h 
name 
no lot 
the ti 
envy 
been 
reſpe: 


contr 


conte 
count 
picab 
powe 
more 

loſop! 
der { 
and 
ture. 

April 
ing 1 
of the 
purſu 
reſoli 
port, 
indep 
to ob 
rity, 

the m 
ſeſſior 
houſe 


count 


out againſt him, and execrated his 
American war, the noble lord ſtill 
held his place. Could this poſ- 
ſibly be af-ribed to any other cauſe 
than to the overgrown influence of 
the crown, along, with that dar- 
ing exertion of it, which ſets the 
voice and the interefts of the 22 

le at naught, The noble lord, 
e ſaid, had ſunk and degraded 
the honour of Great Britain; the 
name of an Engliſhman was now 
no longer a matter to be proud of; 
the time had been when it was the 
envy of all the world: it had 
been the introduction to univerſal 
reſpect, but the noble lord had 
contrived to fink it almoſt beneath 
contempt, He had rendered his 
countrymen and their country deſ- 
picable in the eyes of every other 
power. It muſt have required 
more than a common ſtock of phi- 
loſophy to remain unmoved, un- 
der ſuch a weight of invective, 
and under charges of ſuch a na- 


ture, 


' On the next day of 
April ꝛ0th. buſineſs, the hou bs. 
ing in a committee on the ſubject 
of the petitions, Mr. Dunning, in 
purſuance of his plan, moved a 
reſolution. to the following pur- 
port, That in order to ſecure the 
independence of parliament, and 
to obviate all ſuſpicions of its pu- 
rity, that within ſeven days after 
the meeting of parliament, every 
ſeſſion, there be laid before that 
houſe, by the proper officer, an ac- 
count of all monies paid out of 
the civil liſt, or any part of the 
public revenue, to or for the uſe, 
or in truſt, for any member of 
n ſince the laſt receſs, 


paid the ſame. | 
This motion was but faintly 
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oppoſed ; the rg ny grounds of 
the com- 


y every perſon Who ſhall have 


argument being, that 

mons paſling reſolutions,” Which 
were in fact teſts, might occaſion 
ſome difference with the other 
houſe; and the old doQrine, of 
the indelicacy of ſuppoſing, that 
men of honour. and character 
could be biaſſed in their public 
opinions and votes, by the conſi- 
deration of any paltry emolu- 
ments. Theſe were however over- 
ruled, and the reſolution carried 
without difficulty. 

Mr. Dunning then moved, That 
the perſons holding the offices of 
treaſurer of the chamber, treaſurer 
of the houſhold, coffererof the houſe 
hold, comptroller of the houſhold, 
maſter of the houſhold, clerks of the 
Seas cloth, with all their deputies, 

rendered incompatible with a 


ſeat in that houſe. Thus avowed- 


ly endeavouring to remedy, ſo far as 


it could now be done, the failure of 


that clauſe in Mr. Burke's eſtab- 


liſhment bill, which went to che 


total abolition of thoſe very oſſices. 
This motion was warmly oppoſed, 
and brought out ſome conſiderable 
debate, in which the propriety of 
place bills, with the ſeveral quali- 
fications and exceptions to the 
principle, were much and ingeni- 
ouſly agitated. It was, however, 
more ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed in act, in 
the firuggle of an exceedingly 


cloſe divikon, than even in argu- 


ment. Phe queſtion being called 


for at a late hour, the motion Was 


carried, in a very full houſe, by 
a majority of two only; the num 
bers upon a diviſion, being 215. 
to 213. This was the miniſter's. 


third minority. Hawever, he 


ſeemed to gather ſtrength. 


Thus far, the new majority bad 


kept their ground. hag ow 
rt A | . 0 


wever, 
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they could only hold it on certain 
queſtions, and in certain ſeaſons. 
ls The firſt check they re- 
9 * "ceived was on the ſecond 
reading of Mr. Crewe's bill, for 
excluding revenue officers from 
voting on the election of members 
of parliament. As this bill was on 
the ſame principle with that which 
had been brought forward by the 
late Mr. Dowdeſwell about ten 
years before, the ground of argu- 
ment was neceſſarily the ſame on 
both fides which we then ſtated; 
with this addition on one, that 
the preſent bil} went to two of the 
great objects of the petitions, to 
iminiſh the influence of the 
crown, and to reſtore or ſecure 
the independence of parliament ; 
the oppoſition from thence con- 
tending, that the houſe was 
8 its own late determina- 
tions to ſupport the bill. The 
debate was long, and the queſtion 
ſtrongly argued on both ſides. 


The one, holding out the injuſ- 


tice and cruelty of depriving a 
great body of men of their fran- 
chiſes, without any crime proved 
or alledged to juſtify the forfei- 
ture ; and the other inſiſting, that 
the bill would deprive them of no 
franchiſes, for that no revenue 
officer, while he continued ſuch, ei- 
ther did or could poſſeſs a free vote: 
ſo that inſtead of 1njuſtice or cruel- 
ty, it would be a great relief to 
theſe people, as it would ſave them 
from the hard neceſſity, of either 
voting again their inclination and 
conſcience, or of loſing their 
places; the bill did not deprive, 
it only ſuſpended the officer's 
franchiſe,” until he was in a fitua- 
tion which would admit of his ex- 


orciſing it properly, that is, with- 
» | 5 
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however, ſoon taught them, that 


occaſioned a ſudden ce 
The houſe was adjourned unte 


out reſtraint ; the option, either 
of 1 his place, or of exerciſ. 
ing his franchiſe, would always 
lie with himſelf. 

The bill was, however, thrown 
out upon a diviſion, about ten at 
night, by a majority of 224, to 
195 ; ſo well was the houſe attend, 
ed at this time. The illneſs of 
the ſpeaker, on the 3 day, 


the 24th day of the month. 

During this interval; the con. 
tractor's bil brought out long and 
very conſiderable debates in the 
Houſe of Lords. Upon the ſe. 
cond reading, the Han n 
Duke of Bolton ha- Pru 14. 
ving moved that the bill ſhould 
be committed, a powerful and 
determined oppoſition on the ſide 
of adminiſtration immediately a 
appeared, in which the fecreta. 
ries of ſtate, and both the great 
law lords in office took a principal 
ſhare, 

The court lords inſiſted, that 
the principle of the bill was falſe, 
and that it propoſed manifeſt in- 
juſtice, It was likewiſe a dire& 
infringement of that great prero- 
gative of the crown, which ſets it 
above all controul whatever, in 
the articles of making and con- 
ducting war. The principle was 


falſe, in ſuppoſing diſhoneſty and 


corruption without any manner of 
evidence. It was cruel and unjult, 
in inflicting puniſhment, without 
proof of criminality or guilt. It 
would: deprive a reſpectable body 
of men of their natural rights, a 
well as of their municipal fran- 
chiſes, without the ſmalleſt charge, 
or even pretence, of their having 
committed any act which could in- 


cur a forfeiture Indeed it * 


to thoſe who could commit no act, 


for it decreed puniſhment to men 
yet unborn. 5 


With all its other enormities, 


the bill, they ſaid, went to the - 


direct ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
tion, by depriving the people of 
England of their inherent and in- 
valuable right, of chooſing thoſe 
perſons whom they truſted and 
liked, to be their repreſentatives 


in parliament, Nor was its ten- 


dency ,more unjuſt to individuals, 
more injurious to the prerogative, 
or more inimical to_ the conſtitu- 
tion, than it would be found per- 
nicious to the public ſervice of the 


ſtate in time of war. For it would 


deter all reputable merchants and 
gentlemen of character, who had 
a nice ſenſe of honour, and who 
were not diſpoſed to forfeit the 
common rights and franchiſes of 


citizens, from ſupplying our fleets 


and armies, upon any terms, with 
thoſe neceſſaries, which it would 


frequently happen, that no others 


could furniſh. - And at any rate, 
it would throw that buſineſs en- 
tirely into the hands of men, who 
eicher wanted means and ability 
to fulfil their contracts, or inclina- 
tion and honeſty to fulfil them 
properly. | 25 
The bill indeed provides, that 
thoſe who become contractors at a 


public bidding, after 25 days pre- 


vious notice given in the Gazette, 
ſhall not be ſubject to its penalties ; 
that is, they will not be rendered 


incapable of a ſeat in the Houſe of 


Commons. But the circumſtances 
and exigencies of war are frequent- 
ly ſuch, as to require the greateſt 
poſſible diſpatch, and the moſt in- 
violable ſecrecy, .. It may fre- 
quently happen that the loſs of 

at time in providing the 


no leſs qualified! 
of the ſyſtem included in the pre- 
ſent rage of novelty and reform, 
either to baniſh the mercantile in- 
tereſt from the Houſe of Com- 
mons, or to place the exiſtence of 
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ſtores or neceſſaries which were 


Wanted, would be attended with 


the moſt ruinous conſequences : 
and ſuch a. public advertiſement 


would beſides. afford direct infor- 


mation to the enemy of the nature 


and defign, of whatever expedi- 
tion or enterprize was then in con- 


templation. It was frequently 
neceſſary, they ſaid, to provide 


for future as well as preſent, exi- 


gencies in contracts. Their very 


nature often forbids their being 
public. The mode of public ad- 


vertiſement now propoſed, would 


likewiſe enhance the prices of the 


commodity in ſuch a degree, that 
the executive officers of govern- 


went would be incapable of car- 
rying on the public buſineſs. 
Were then, they ſaid, the 


gentlemen, who performed ſuch 
eminent and eſſential ſervices to 
their country, as the proviſion of 
thoſe ſupplies, without which 


fleets and armies are ineffectual, to 


be, for that reaſon only, debarred 


from ſerving 4t in another manner, 
for which, by their fortunes and 


abilities, they might probably be 
as ĩt a part 


our fleets armies in the hands 


of beggars and bankrupts? 
_ © They, reprobated in high terms 
the indigmty offered to the hu- 


man heart and underſtanding, in 


ſuppoſing that men of character, 


fortune, and. ſenſe, would forfeit 
their good name and reputation, 


and ſacrifice thoſe public intereſts 


in which they were ſo deeply 
concerned, by proſtituting their 
votes in parliament for the paltry 
F emolu- 
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emoluments of an office, or the 
profits of a contract, either of 
which muſt bear a very diminu- 
tive proportion to the value of 
their private eſtates, which were 
"wholly ſtaked in the welfare and 
ſecurity of their country. The 
"vulgar but popular prejudice, 
they ſaid, of ſuppoſing every mi- 
niſter corrupt, and that every man 
who has any contract with go- 
vernment, whatever his former in- 
tegrity might have been, becomes 
likewiſe corrupt from that inſtant, 
could not be faſficiently exploded, 
or treated with too much con- 
tempt. Who could be ſuppoſed 
ſo baſe or ſo fooliſh, as to ſacrifice 
his reputation, and his perma- 
nent intereſts, for a precarious in- 
"come or office? But if it were 
even admitted, that a few ſuch 
wretched and unworthy charae- 
ters might poſſibly ext, would 
the multiplying of penal laws, 
. eradicate the vices, or correct the 
enormities of mankind ? Had they 
produced that effect with reſpect 
15 ming, the moſt deſtructive to 
a fate of all vices? 
But admitting, what was very 
poſſible, that ſome particular per- 
' fons might have been guilty of im- 
- poſition or fraud in their contracts, 
till there could be no occafion 
for the interference of parliament, 
much leſs for agreeing to the pre- 
ſent bill. — The laws had very 
wiſely provided RY puniſh- 
e 


ment for public as well as private 


delinquency; and the courts of 
juſtice were always open to due 
examination, and ready to enforce 
the laws. Such matters ſhould 
therefore be left by parliament 


to their natural courſe. They 


might poſſibly, if there were ſuch, 
come ultimately and properly be- 


fore that houſe in its judicial ca- 
pacity, - But at any rate, the 


public could never fail of obtain. - 


ing juſtice againſt the offenders, 
without the interpoſition of pat. 
liament. They had indeed heard, 
both formerly and now, a great 
deal about Atkinſon's rum con- 
tracts; and it was endeavoured to 
bring thoſe tranſactions forward 
as a ſort of evidence in ſupport of 
the preſent bill. But that houſe 
being totally angcquainted with 
the circumſtances of the affair, 
could form no opinion at all upon 


it; if any thing improper appear. 


ed in thoſe tranſactions, law 
would take *due copnizance of it, 
and puniſhment would neceſſarily 
follow con viction. A great law 


authority threw ſome light upon 


this ſubjet, which had been 6 
often brought into diſcuſſion, But 
the public, he ſaid, could be no 
lofers by the affair; as the noble 
lord at the head of the treaſury 
had ſtopped the money overcharg- 
ed, in the firſt inſtance; and the 
matter of the ſecond, was now in 
a due courſe of inveſtigation, 
The lords on that fide contend- 
ed, that there were many other 
objections of great weight againſt 
the bill, Particularly with reſpect 


to the propoſed new mode of con- 


tracts, they obſerved, that the 


moſt improper men, would proba- 


bly be che loweſt bidders; but 
that there was ſtill a matter of 
greater danger and miſchief to be 
apprehended, which was, that the 
enemy might ſecretly employ 
agents at theſe public biddings, 
merely to thwart and ruin the 
public ſervice. q. 
They ſcarcely combated the 
bill leſs with reſpe& to its ob- 
je&s, than its principle. Theſe 
were 
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were two, namely; to reſtore the 
independency of parliament, b 
diminiſhing the ſuppoſed increaſ- 


* 


promote economy in the expen- 
diture of the public money. The 
firſt object, 
not exiſt, and therefore could not 
be attained. Could any man 


S „„ V 


— 


of parliament was at this day in 
a ſtate of dependence or flavery ? 
Or, what proof could be given, 
that the influence of the crown 


wt w \ x CD 


all other were wanting, the paſ⸗ 
ſing of the preſent bill through 


boaſted reſolutions, would afford 
the moſt inconteſtible evidence in 
both re ſpects to the contrary. But 
ſuppoſing that influence had real - 


e 


— 
en 


firſt and principal object. The 
ſecond object indeed, of promot- 
ing public ceconomy,' was a mat- 
ter worthy of the Nighef conſi- 
deration; but this bill was as de- 
ſective in that reſpect as in the 
other; and thus was, in fact, to- 
tally incommenſurate to both its 
objects. e 
But it was advanced on the 
other fide, that thoſe reſolutions 
pn in the other houſe, were to 
be received as evidence, and even 
in ſome meaſure to influence the 
conduct of that. On theſe points, 
however, they muſt totally differ. 
They could only conſider theſe 
reſolutions as the opinions of 233 
members of that houſe, and per- 
haps of a number of their con- 
lutuents; but they could by no 
means conſider them as any abſo- 
lute proof of the facts they related 
to, nor even as the ſenſe of the 
Vor. XXIII. 
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ed influence of the crown, and to 
ey contended, did 


venture to ſay, that either houſe ' 


was increaſed; or increaſing? If 


the other houſe, and their late 


ly exiſted, the preſent bill was' 
totally inadequate to that, its 
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ittle could they ſubmit to the po- 
ſition held ont on the other fide, 
that they had no right, of inter- 
ference or rejection with reſpect 
to the preſent bill, from its being 
a matter of domeſtic regulation 


which related merely to the com- 


mons houſe. This they combated 
on two grounds. For if the pre- 
-miſes had been even fairly ſtated, 
they could by no means admit 
the inference. The very circum- 


- ſtance, that the bill muſt of ne- 


ceſſity 80 through their houſe af- 
ter it had paſſed the commons, 
clearly ſhewed, that they muft. 
have a right and power of rejec- 
tion, as well as of deliberation 
and enquiry, But in fact, the 
bill was not merely a matter of 
domeſtic regulation; it could in- 
deed anſwer very little, if any 
thing to that purpoſe. It was on 
the contrary a great queſtion of 
ſtate. It included in its embrace 
the royal prerogative, the conſti-. 
tution, the private rights of in- 
dividuals, and the public rights 
of the people at large; and would 
beſides eſtabliſh, or give a ſanc- 
tion, to queſtions of dangerous 
import, relative to the ſuppoſed 
influence of the crown, and to 
the honour and independence of 
parliament. 8 

A noble earl in high office oh- 
ſerved, that the time. was faſt ap- 
proaching, if not already arrived, 
when the weight and importance 
of _ that houſe muſt neceſſarily be- 
come apparent to the whole na» 
tion. They were placed as a bar- 


rier by the conſtitution, between 
the extenſion of power and prero-' 
gative, on the one h nd, and the 

violence of the people, or the in- 
novations of the commons, 


LMI 


on the 
other - 


other; When miſtaken notions, 
and falſe repreſentations of vir- 
tue and liberty, had either de- 
ceived the people at large, or the 
members of the other houſe, it 
was their duty, who had as dear 
an_intereſt in the conſtitution as 
either, or both, to ſep forth as 
its hereditary guardians, and ef- 
fectually to controul, reſtrain, 
and refiſt, the delirium of virtue, 
the rage of innovation, and the 
madneſs of enthuſiaſm ; ,until they 
had brought them back to cool- 
neſs, ſobriety, and reaſon. That 


ſtate of things, he conceived at 


preſent ſubſiſting; and the noble 
lord threw out. ſome peculiar 
phraſes, particularly, that the 
people were liberty mad — that 
they had run ma . about public 


virtuc—and that the times unfor- 


tunately exhibited nothing but an 
innovating ſpirit of alteration and 
ideal perfection, internal commo- 
tion, cauſeleſs diſcontents, turbu- 
lence and diſſention. 


The lords in oppoſition, treated 


with very little reſpect, and in- 
deed rather contemptuouſly, many 
of the arguments brought againſt, 
and objections made on the other 
ſide, particularly with reſpect to 
the principle and juſtice of the 
bill. They aſked if it was poſſi- 
ble, that thoſe noble lords, Who 
ſeemed now to be ſo ſtrangely 
alarmed with reſpect to the conſti- 
tution, and who felt ſo much for 
ſuppoſed public injury, and pri- 
vate injuſtice, could have totally 
forgotten, or could have been ig- 
norant, that the whole code of 
election laws, whether with re- 
gard to the elector, or the elected, 
all the qualification, place, re- 
ſtraining, or excluſion laws, were 
not founded upon the ſame princi- 
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ple with the prefent bill, and had 
not produce | 
reſpondent to thoſe, which are 


now held out as objects of ſo much 


apprehenſion and horror, Are not 


a prodigious majority of the 


ple of England, an including a 
great number of men of rank, 
character, and fortune, rendered 
incapable, by one law, of having 
a vote in the choice of their own 


repreſentatives? Are not men of 


the greateſt abilities and integrity, 


without qualifications which may 


not depend on either, 2 6 


from a ſeat in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, however warmly the wiſhesof 
the electors may be in their favour, 
or however highly they may con- 


ſider it to their advantage to be ſo 


repreſented, by another? Do the 
commiſſioners of the exciſe and 
cuſtoms complain of any injuſtice, 


expence of that right by which 
they might other wi 
ment? Or do they feel any ſenſe 
of ſtigma or diſgrace under that 


in receiving their places at the 
e 


excluſion? Theſe gentlemen poſ- 
ſeſs at leaſt as fair characters, and 


generally as pleaſant countenances 


as contractors; and yet was it ever 


known, that any body or com- 


munity of electors, had become ſo 


ena moured of any of them, as. to 
complain of injury, becauſe they 
could not be returned as their re- 
preſentatives? It is indeed true, 
that as the contractor may gain 
more money in a ſingle morning 
by one job, than the fee · ſimple 
of the commiſſioner's place would 


ſell for, that circumſtance. may . 


render him a much more welcome 
viſitor to our corrupt and rotten 
boroughs ; but that is one of the 
enormities which the bill is in- 
tended to remedy. 
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fon, and excluſtori laws that ever 
were paſſed, are ſo many Brig 
— = of the conſtaht jealouſy 
with which our anceitors, and 
former parliaments watched, and 
» far as it was in the power of 
man, endeavoured to prevent or 
corre, the growth and progreſs 


of undue influence and corrup- 


tion ; particularly the dangerous 
influence of the crown. All theſe 
laws were founded upon the ſame 
principle, and held the ſame ob- 
jets with the preſent bill. They 
all likewiſe tend to overthrow 
that unheard of poſition, that the 


minds of men are not liable to 


be biaſſed by honours, places, or 
vaſt pecuniary emoluments. Did 
not their own records, as well as 
thoſe of the other houſe, furniſh 
intances, of men in high rank, 
truſt and office, having in various 
caſes been operated upon by baſe 
and unworthy motives? Have no 
ſuch men been found corrupt and 
venal ? Or have they not ſuffered 
public ignominy and puniſhment 
for their peculation, venality and 
proſtitution ? But this doctrine, 
they ſaid, muſt have originated, 
either from ſo perfect a puerility 
of underſtanding, or ſuch a tho- 
rough contempt of that houſe and 


of the nation, as to be worthy * 


only of notice as a ſubje& of ani 
madverſion, but not of anſwer, 
Of the ſame nature, they ſaid, 
waz the argument drawn from the 


ſuppoſed 1mprobability of abuſes 


in contracts, becauſe the laws 
have left in the hands of minliſters, 
the means of proſecuting in the 
courts of juſtice, the ſupporters of 
their own power, and the accom- 
plices of their fraud and malverſa- 
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tion. Surely a ſingle inſlagce . 
voted, in which the public were 


id to have been exonerated ſrom 


the fraud of a contractor, would 
not have been advanced, if the 
learned lord had recollected, that 


the detection of the fraud was en⸗ 


tirely owing to the activity of a2 
gentleman in the other houſe; 
and that the miniſter was com- 
beige ſorely againſt his will, 


by the bitter and repeated attacks 


made upon him by the oppoſi- 
tion, to opt an apparent mea- 
ſure of remedy, which Was, how 


ever, probably but a mere delu- 


ſion. | 
The arguments founded upon 
the many 5 7 miſchiefs and 
uted to open con- 
tracts, were, they ſaid, as futile, 
and as unworthy of notice, as the 
foregoing. The facts themſelves 
were totally unfounded, and con- 
tradicted by eſtabliſhed and daily 
experience. The conduct of tho 
navy in this reſpect, overthrows, 


at once, every thing that has been 


ſaid upon that ſubject. The navy 
is the only ſource, and affords 


the only means of enterprize in 


this country. Vet all the victual- 
ling office contracts are open and 
above board. The very names of 
the ports, at which ſhips or ſqua- 
drons are intended or likely to 
touch, are ſpecified in the public 
Has any evil been 
yet known to reſult from this me- 
thod of ſupplying the navy? Of 
what conſequence would it be to 
the enemy to know, that the rum 
contractor had palmed currency 
upon the miniſter of this country 

for ſterling money? Or that the 
gold contractor receives. a, large 

premium for ſending Portugal 
hs gold 
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Id to America, when in fact he 


ends nothing but Engliſh gui- 
neas thither. fs 
They treated the ſuppoſed inva- 


ſion of the prerogative as a matter 
of ridicule, It was undoubtedly, 
they ſaid, a fatal ſtroke to the 


executive power, to be enabled to. 


ſupply its fleets and armies better, 
to carry on the public buſineſs 
more advantageoufly, and the ope- 


rations of war more ſucceſsfully, 


than it was before diſpoſed or 
capable of doing in itſelf, They 
cloſed the ground of examination 
by declaring, that they had not 
heard an argument againſt the 
bill, which did not appear to be 
either frivolous, fallacious, or 
dangerous, It had indeed been 
urged, that it was neceſſary to 


abate that phrenzy of virtue, which 
began to appear in the Houſe of 


Commons. As to that new ſpe- 
cies of phrenzy, they could not 
but confider it, rather as a cha- 
rater of ſoundneſs, than as a 
ſymptom of ner” &. and as they 
neceſſarily came frequently into 
contact with the other houſe, they 
could not refrain from ſincerely 
wiſhing, that that diſtemper might 
become contagious. 

Having thus controverted the 
objections to the bill, they ſup- 
ported it on the following grounds ; 
Its own intrinſic merit. The 
magnitude of the evil which it 
was deſigned to remedy, and the 
neceſſity from which it was deriv- 
ed. Its being in conformity to 
the wiſhes and petitions of the 
people of England. The impro- 
priety, if not danger, of their ob- 
ſtructing a meaſure of domeſtic 
er adopted by the Houſe 
of Commons, and tending mere- 
ly to their own interna! purity and 
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the queſtion of right, as well a; 


of Commons, nor could any other 
branch of the legiſlature. check or 


final. 


ly apply in the 


men, the other houſe would ſhew 


independence. On thät ground, 


of expedience or. propriety, w 
— bed. They had 15 — 
reat law authority, they ſaid, 
in the caſe of the Middleſex elec. 
tion, although the learned lord 
oppoſed the preſent bill, that in 
caſes which related to their own 
immediate privileges, and the ze. 
ceiving or excluſion of their own 
members, there was no appeal 
from the deciſions of the Houſe 


alter their reſolutions. S0 that 
right or wrong, according to that 
authority, their deciſion would be 
Surely the ſame rule that 
held in that inſtance, muſt equal. 
reſent, This 
bill, which related particularly to 
their own privileges, had been 
unanimouſly paſſed by the other 
houſe, If it was rejected there, 
the probable conſequence would 
be, that as it went to the exclu- 


ſion of a particular deſcription of himſe 


Th 
very | 
jected 
numb! 
teſt v 
peers ; 
anothe 

Not! 
tunate 
ſtratio 
peculi 
of the 
leemec 
that t. 
receſs, 


their contempt of the rejection, in 
the exerciſe of what was, deemed 
their own inherent right, and act- 
ing as they had done in the af. 
fair of the Middleſex election, 
exclude them by a mere reſolution, 
Could the lords be blind, in the 
preſent critical ſituation of affair, 
to the danger of a rupture with 

the other houſe ? | 
It was curious, they ſaid, to ob- 
ſerve the continual inconſiſtency 
in the conduct of miniſters, When 
a motion tending. to œconomical 
reform had, not bag before, been 
made in that houſe, it was ſtrong- 
ly objected to by a noble earl in 
oſſice, becauſe, it might give of- 
fence to the commons, _ rs 
Orgs 


- 
- 


lords ſhould take up the per- 
formance of a duty 8 
to them. And now, When a bil 
of the ſame tendency, Which ori- 
ginated with, and peculiarly re- 
lates to themſelves, is unani- 
mouſly paſſed, and ſent up by that 
houſe, the ſame noble lord endea. 
vours with all his might that it 
ſhould be rejected, without the 
ſmalleſt conſideration of the dan- 
| oor of a breach between the two 

houſes, which he had on the for- 
mer occaſion held out as an object 
of ſo much terror. 

They concluded, by a ftrong 
appeal to the neceſſities and the 
temper of the times, and by hop- 
ing, that the lords would have too 
full and lively a ſenſe of what they 
owed to their own honour and 
dienity, to ſuffer that houſe to 
become an engine in the hands of 
the miniſter ; and thus to do that 
for him, which he was aſhamed 
and afraid to attempt doing for 
himſelf in the other, 

The queſtion being put, after a 
very long debate, the bill was re- 
jected by a majority of 20 ; the 
numbers being 61 to 41. A pro- 
telt was entered, ſigned by 25 
peers ; and in the greater part by 
another, 

Nothing ever happened more for- 
tunately in favour of any admini- 
ſtration, than the illnefs, at this 
peculiar juncture, of the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, It 
leemed as if nothing elſe could at 
that time have ſaved them. The 
receſs, indeed, was not long; but 
it produced extraordinary and un- 
expected effects. For beſides that 
the ardour and animation which 
ever attend new enterprize, and 
perhaps more in caſes of reform 

any other, naturally cool and 
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ſlacken under a ceſſation of action; 
the receſs likewiſe afforded time 
and opportunity, which were by 
no means loſt or neglected, for 
uſing effectual means to bring the 
numerous deſerters from the court, 
who had been afraid to oppoſe the 
late popular torrent, ay to their 
original ſtandard,  , _ 

In effect, the meeting of the 
honſe of commons, after cis ſhort 
receſs, preſented ſo new a face 
and appearance of things, and 
ſuch a toral change of temper 
and diſpoſition, that it ſcemed no 
longer the ſame identical body. 

The firſt publicqueſ- . 
tion of NED April 24th. 
before the houſe, was a poſtponed 
motion of Mr, Dunning's, which 
had been deferred on the laſt day 
of meeting, on account of the 
ſpeaker's illneſs. The motion was 
for an addreſs to his majeſty, re- 

ws that he would not diſſolve 
the 4 iament, nor prorogue the 
preſent ſeſſion, until proper mea- 
ſures ſhould be taken by that 
houſe, to diminiſh the influence 
of the crown, and to correct the 
other evils complained of in the 
petitions of the prope. 

This motion brought out great 
and long debates ; in the courſe of 
which, almoſt every ground, that 
we have hitherto ſeen trodden, re- 
lative to the various great objects of 
the preſent controverſy, was again, 
upon ſome occaſion, and in ſome 
degree taken, Whether-it was, 
that the leaders of the oppoſition 
underſtood, or that they only ap- 
prehended, the defection of their. 
Jas but new allies, they however 
took all imaginable pains, and 
uſed every poſſible argument, to 
ſhew the neceſſity of their ſupport- 
ing their own determinations z as 
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muſt attend a dereliftion of thoſe 
principles, which they had fo re- 
cently avowed and eftabliſhed.— 
They had already ſubſtantiated, 
they ſaid, by the reſolutions of 
the ſixth of April, the grievances 
complained of in the petitions ; 
and they had alſo bound them- 
| ſelves, by the ſame reſolutions, 
under the moſt indiffoluble obliga- 
tion to the people of England, to 
procure full redreſs for thoſe griev- 
ances. So that no gentleman, who 
had ſupported tho reſolutions by 
his vote, could, without the moſt 
ſhameful inconſiſtency of conduct, 
and a dereliction of principle fo 
manifeſt, as to afford room for the 
moſt odious ſurmiſes, refuſe giv- 
ing his fupport to any fair meaſure 
that was propoſed for obtaining 
that redreſs, unlefs he could him- 
felf ſubſtitute a better, or at leaſt 
thew, that the means offered were 
in themſelves eſſentially faulty. 

A few, though but very few, 
freely declared, that they ncither 
did nor ſhould, whether upon the 
preſent, or apon any future occa- 
fon, hold themſelves at all fettered 
in their conduct, by any former 
reſolutions or opinions. They 
ſhould eſtimate every queſtion that 
came before them by its own in- 
trinfic value; and conſider its 
probable conſequences, merely as 
it then appeared, without the 
trouble of any retroſpect. It by 
no meuns neceſſarily followed, 
that thoſe who ſupported the re- 
ſolutions of the 6th of April, were 
to approve of the preſent motion ; 
no charge of inconſiſtency could 
therefore be incurred by their op- 
poſing either that, or many others 
which might poſſibly be held out 
er file" fame 19ea, | If they 
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promiſed their endeavours to pro, 
cure redreſs for the people, they 
did not thereby give up the right 
of exerciſing their own judgment, 
whether in chuſing the moſt eli. 
gible means of obtaining that end, 
or in deciding upon the meaſure ot 
redreſs which it might be right 
and neceſſary to obtain, 

The miniiters cheared their old 
or new friends. with the warmeſt 
plaudits, for that liberality of ſen. 
timent, which diſdained the tram. 
mels of vulgar reſtraint. They 
likewiſe exclaimed loudly at the 
impropriety, indecorum, and in. 
delicacy of their antagoniſts, in 
endeavouring to put gentlemen 
out of countenance, by confront. 
ing them with their former con. 
duct and opinions. This they de. 
clared to be unparliamentary and 
unfair, Nor could there be any 
lack of precedents or reaſons, to 
ſupport a change in either or 
both, 

The queſtion being put a little 
before midnight, in an unuſually 
full houſe, the motion was rejected 
upon a diviſion by a Majority of 
51 ; the numbers being 254, to 
203. 

Mr. Fox riſing to ſpeak imme- 
diately after the motion, a mol 
extraordinary ſcene of diſorder was 
diſplayed, ariſing (as the minority 
affirmed) from the unwillingnels 
of the majority to hear the de- 
ſerters treated as they deſerved. 
The chair being repeatedly called 
on to exerciſe its authority, the 
ſpeaker at length, with the utmoſt 
vehemence of voice, called onevery 
fide of the houſe to order; and 
having ordered the officers to clear 
the bar, required and infiſted that 
every member ſhould take his 


lace. 
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This opened the Way to Mr. 
Fox; and after all that had been 
ſuppoſed done to prevent it, the 

entlemen concerned found them- 
ſelves condemned to hear, the 
keeneſt philippic, that oa 1 
ever was ſpoken in that houſe. 
No calls to order, nor other means, 
could either check the torrent of 
his eloquence, or reſtrain the bit- 
terneſs of his invective. He de- 
clared the vote of that night, to 
be ſcandalous, NY „and 
treacherous. He did not apply 
theſe charges to the 215 gentle- 
men, who had, along with the 
miniſter, oppoſed the reſolutions 
of the 6th of April. Theſe gen- 
tlemen ated an open, a con- 
ſiſtent, and a manly part, in their 
oppoſing the addreſs ov mg on 
the preſent day. They had dif- 
fered from him; he was ſorry for 
it; but he could not blame them, 
becauſe they differed from him 
upon principle. | 

But who could contemplate, he 
ſaid, . without a mixture of the 
greateſt ſurprize and indignation, 
the conduct of another ſet of men 
in that houſe? Thoſe who had re- 
ſolved that the influence of the 
crown was increaſed, and ought 
to be diminiſhed ; that the griev- 
ances of the people ought to be 
redrefſled; who pledged them- 
ſelves to that houſe, to the nation, 
to their conſtituents, to each other, 
and to themſelves, that it was their 
duty to redreſs the grievances com- 
plained of; and who had now 
ſhamefully fled from that ſolemn 
engagement! It was ſhameful, it 
was baſe, it was unmanly, it was 
treacherous, The gentlemen he 
meant, he ſaid, ſurrounded him ; 
they ſat at his ſide of the houſe ; 
ke was ſorry for it. They were 


thoſe who voted with him on the 
6th of April, and who voted with 
the miniſter that night. No man 
held in greater contempt thoſe 
who were at the devotion of the 
miniſter, than he did himſelf: they 
were flaves of the worſt kind, be- 
cauſe they ſold themſelves ; yet, 
baſe as the tenure of their places 
was, they had one virtue to pride 
themſelves on ; their fidelity, con- 
ſiſtency, and gratitude, were ſub- 
jects of commendation. To all 
their other demerits, they had not 
added the abſurdity and treachery, 


of one day reſolving an opinion to 


be true, -and the next of declarin 
it to be a falſehood. They ha 
not taken in their patron, their 
friends, or their country, with 
falſe hopes, and deluſive promiſes. 
Whatever their motives or fenti- 
ments might be, they had adhered 
to them ; and 1o far as that went, 
their conduct was entitled to his 
approbation. 

Mr. Dunning joined him in the 
charge of direct treachery to the 


nation. For that the counties, 
8 on the faith of parli- 
ament, for the redreſs held out 


by thoſe reſolutions, had relaxed 
greatly in the meaſures which they 
were purſuing for obtaining it by 
other means ; and that the county 
of Cambridge in particular had, 
upon that dependence, reicinded 
its own reſolution for appointing a 
committee of aſſociation, They 
both hkewiſe declared, that the 
diviſion of this night was totally 
deciſive with reſpect to the peti- 
tions ; that it amounted to a full 
rejection of their general prayer; 
and that all hope of obtaining any 
redreſs for the * in that 
houſe, was at an end. 0 

The miniſter anſwered Mr, Fox 
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in a Jong ſpeech ; in which he ex- 

reſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at, 
and a good deal reprehended, the 
ſtrange language, and the un- 
bounded cenſure he had heard. 
The admini*ring comfort to his 
ſuffering friends, was not, how- 
ever, his principal object. He 
was much more anxious to obviate 
the impreſſion, which the charges 
made, of rejecting by the preſent 
dec iſion the petitions of the people, 
might occaſion without doors. 
He accordingly laboured that 
p int much; and upon the ſame 
ground which had been before 
taken relative to the rejection of 
ſome of the clauſes in Mr. Burke's 
bill. He aſked, whether any con- 
cluſion could be more extravagant, 
or irreconcileable to common ſenſe, 
than that the giving a negative to 
a ſingle Fa ſhould be con- 
ſidered as deciding the fate of the 
petitions, and as amounting to a 
general rejection of the whole? 

Phe reſolutions of the 6th of April 
were ſtill in full being, Other 
meaſures might be propoſed on 
them. And ſurely it might very 
well happen, that thoſe who did 


not approve of the means in one 


mode of redreſs, might readily 
concur in others, 
| Mr. Burke's eſtabliſhment 
bill, after lying for ſome time 
dormant, was brought forward 
28th, ® few days after. The 
* firit clauſe agitated was 
that for aboliſhing the office of 
the great wardrobe, and all thoſe 
leſſer offices and places depending 
on it, This queſtion brought out 
long and very conſiderable de- 


bates ; and it was ſupported by the 


framer with all his uſual vigour 
and ability. The clauſe was, 
however, at length rejected u, on 


the force of his arguments, the 


a diviſion, by a majority of 210 
to 183. The principle of reform 
being in effect abandoned by th, 
late vote, the attendance on par. 
ticular parts now grew daily lef, 
and leſs. 

The committee then proceeded 
upon the ſucceeding clauſe for 
aboliſhing the board of works, 
This brought out new debate, in 
which the mover of the bill diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf more than ever by 


fertility of his invention, and the 
pleaſantry with which he enlivened 
a matter apparently dry and in. 
ſipid in itſelf; but the queſtion 
being at length put, the clauſe 
was rejected, upon a diviſion, by 
a majority of 203, to 118, 

The miniſter's bill, for à com. 
mifhon of accounts, had brought 
out. upon him, in the various 
ſtages of 1ts progreſs, more aſpe. 
rity of language, and ſeverity of 
cenſure, ' than perhaps had ever 
been undergone upon a ſimilar 
occaſion, by any other miniſter in 
that houſe, This partly pro- 
ceeded from the manner in which, 
we have ſeen, he had taken the 
bill out of the hands of another 
gentleman, and partly from the 
meaſure of appointing commiſſion- 
ers, who were not members of the 
houſe of commons. This was ſaid 
to be directly ſubverſive of the con: 
ſtitution, That it was no leſs than 
a ſurrender of the firſt right of that 
houſe, that of managing, as well 
as of granting, the public money, 
and of directing and controuling 
its expenditure. And ſome of 
the oppoſition contended ſtrongly, 
that the houſe was not competent 
to ſuch a reſignation. That be- 
ing only dele ates themſelves, 
they could not delegate to others, 
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They might as well appoint their 
own ſucceſſors. If they were in- 
capable, or indiſpoſed, to di- 
charge the duties of the | an truſt 
depoſited with them, they were 
bound in duty to return it into the 
hands of their conſtituents. But 
they had no right to appoint de- 
puties to tranſact that eſlential 
part of the buſineſs of the nation, 
which was entruſted only to 
themſelves. | : 
On the other hand, the miniſter 
gave every aſſurance, that he had 
not the ſmalleſt wiſh or intention, 
either of violating any of the pri- 
vileges, or of abating any of the 
powers of that houſe; and that he 
was fully convinced, that there 
were gentlemen on both ſides 
within thoſe walls, of as great in- 
tegrity, honour, ability, and poſ- 
ſefled of as warm a zeal for the 
ublic welfare, as any in the 
Ear That he had already 
given one of his motives for 
propoſing that the commiſſioners 
ſnould not be members of that 
houſe, which was to avoid the 
invidious refleQions which that 
circumſtance would draw both 
upon himſelf and them. That 
debates ran ſo high, and the times 
were ſo contentious, that almoſt 
every gentleman in that houſe had 
taken one ſide or other; a circum- 
itance which muſt render their 
conduct, however pure, liable to 
great and continual miſconſtruc- 
tion. Among a number of other 
reaſons, he ſtated the preſent im- 
menſity of parliamentary buſineſs, 
wiich would not afford leiſure to 
ihe members for ſo tedious and 
laborious an undertaking. 'That 
the failure of former commiſſions 
procecded from their oxiginatin 
in party. And that the commil. 


[185 
ſioners being members ef that 
houſe, had laid the ground of fre- 
quent difference with the other. 


He likewiſe endeavoured to ſup- 


port the meaſure by precedent, and 
for that purpoſe referred to the 
13th of Charles the ſecond, when 
nine commiſſioners were choſen by 
ballot, ſome of whom, he con- 
tended, were not members of par- 
liament; but upon examining the 
reference, the evidence was found 
defective, it not pofitively appear- 
ing that any one was not a mem- 
ber, and it ſeeming certain that 
ſome were, . N 
The houſe being in a 

committee on the Abiect, May rſt, 
the nomination of the commiſſion- 
ers brought out great and various 
debates; and the naming of Sir 
Guy Carleton, in — al af- 
forded room for much cenſure and 
ridicule on the ſide of oppoſition. 
They ſaid it was completing and 
rounding the preſent ſyſtem a- 
dopted in the government of the 
army; as well as extending it to 
new objects. In the firſt inſtance, 
they dragged clerks out of offices, 
to place them at the head of regi- 
ments; and now, they pull the 
truncheon out of the hand of a 
brave and veteran commander, and 
placing a pen, an inſtrument to- 
tally out of the line of his profeſ- 
ſion, in its place, oblige him, at 
a time of life little calculated for 
new habits or acquirements, ta 
commence commiſſary of accounts, 
It was ſtill more abſurd and im- 
proper, becauſe Sir Guy Carleton 
was himſelf, at that very time, an 
accountant with the public. Why 
was not. that 'gallant officer em- 
ployed in his proper ſphere of 
action, in a ſeaſon when his ſer- 
vices were ſo much wanted? On 


J. 
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this ſubject, in particular, Mr. 
Fox expatiated with infinite wit 
and felicity of thought and ex- 
preſſion. 
The miniſter ſupported his no- 
mination, by obſerving, that as 
the accounts of the army would 
form a great and er object 
of examination and enquiry wich 
the commiſſioners, he thought it 
a matter of great moment, that a 
general officer, of Sir Guy Carle- 
ton's high character, great expe- 
rience, and conſequent . 
in ſuch ſubjects, ſhould be placed at 
the head of the commiſſion. That 
he ſhould act upon the ſame prin- 
ciple in the nomination of others; 
ſome of the gentlemen he intended 
to propoſe being drawn from the 
law, and others from the mercan- 
tile profeſſion. The former were, 
for the greater part, maſters in 
chancery. Theſe the miniſter ſup- 
ported, as from their knowledge 
in ſtating and ſettling accounts, 
being particularly ſuited to the 
bufineſs. The oppoſition ex- 
ceedingly ridiculed this idea, and 
aſked, whether their remarkable 
quicknefs in bringing private ac- 
counts to a ſettlement was what 
recommended them to that office? 
The next nomination made by 
the miniſter was a gentleman in 
office, although placemen were ex- 
preſsty excluded by a proviſion in 
the bill. This threw the oppoſi- 
tion, who were ſufficiently diflatis- 
fed before, into a violent flame, 
and a motion was immediately 
made for the chairman's quittin 
the chair. After much heat N. 
debate; the queſtion was put, and 
rejected, upon a cloſe diviſion, 
the numbers being 195, to 173. 
Though it was then two o'clock, 
the debate was continued till be- 


tween three and four; when ng. 
thing being concluded, it was put 
off to another day. The jſſue gf 
the buſineſs was, that the bill wa 
finally carried through both houſe, 
and received the royal aſſent. All 
that the oppoſition got by their 
ſtruggle, was the 2 — of the 
entleman 1n office, to whoſe per. 
Lag] character they had not the 
ſmalleſt objection. | 
The extraordinaries of the army 
coming under conſideration, in 
the committee of ſupply, on the 
following day but one, Colonel 
Barre, who had taken gout pains 
in inveſtigating that ſubjeR, after 
ſtating the reſult of his enquiries, 
with his obſervations on them, tg 
the committee, moved reſolution; 
to the following purport :—That 
the ſum of 1,588,0271. 25. is ſtated 
in the papers preſented to this 
houſe, to have been applied to the 
ſervice of the land forces in North 
America, from the 31ſt of January, 
1779, to the iſt of February, 1780, 
of which ſum no account whatſoever 
has been laid before parliament, 
The ſaid ſum being over and 
above the pay, cloathing, proni- 
fions, with the expence of freight 
and armament attendiug them, 
ordnance, tranſport ſervice, oats, 
blankets, expence of Indians, pay 
of certain general and ſtaff officers, 
pay of ſeveral commiſſaries, and 
other allowances for the ſaid forces, 
That the ſum of 3,796,543]. has 
been applied to the ſervice of the 
land forces in North America, g 
the year 1775, 1776, 1777, 177%; 
of which — *. a ac- 
count has been laid before patl- 
ament. The ſaid ſum being over whic 
and aboye the ſums ſtated in the i 
accounts for pay, &c. including, 
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contingents which we have ſtated 
in the former reſolution. That it 
is the opinion of this committee, 
that the practice of incurring and 
paying extraordinaries of the army, 
to ſo large an amount, without 
either explanation or ſatis factory 
account, and without the autho- 
rity of parliament, is not war- 
ranted by precedent, is a dange- 
rous invaſion of the rights of this 
houſe, and one of the groſs abuſes 
in the expenditure of the public 
money, complained of in the peti- 
tions of the people. — That it is 
the opinion of this committee, that 
the creation of new, unneceſſary, 
or ſinecure offices in the army, 
with conſiderable emoluments, is 
a profuſion of the public money, 
and the more alarming, as it tends 
to increaſe the unconſtitutional in- 
fluence of the crown. a 
Theſe motions, ſupported with 
the greateſt ability, and moſt per- 
ſect knowledge of the ſubject, by 
the mover, drew out the uſual 
courſe of debate, and upon the 
ſame ground which we have here- 
tofore ſ-en taken, on other at- 
tempts of enquiry into the ex- 
pences of the American war. The 
lirſt reſolution was rejected, upon 
a diviſion, by a majority of more 
than two to one ; the numbers be- 
ing 123, to 57,—The ſecond and 
third reſolutions received a nega- 
tive without any diviſion; and 
the fourth was withdrawn. The 
debates laſted till between one and 
two in the morning. The mover 
received great applauſe from ſome 
of the petitioning bodies, as well 
for the motions themſelves, as for 
the labour and perſeverance with 
which he had ſurmounted the nu- 
merous difficulties that had ob- 
lirutted the courſe of his enquiries. 
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An ineffectual attempt was b. 
made by General Conway, to 9 , 
bring in a bill for reſtoring peace 
with America, The bill did not 
come fully up to the ideas of op- 
poſition, although it went beyond 
thoſe of adminiſtration; but ſo 
eager were the former, as they de- 
clared themſelves, for taking up 
any meaſure which at all tended 
to that deſirable event, and like- 
wiſe conſidering that it might be 
moulded in its progrels to fach a 
form as they conceived would be 
more adapted to its purpoſe, that 
it brought out conſiderable de- 
bates; and upon a motion to get 
rid of it, without a direct nega- 
tive, by calling the order of the 
day, they brought the queſtion to 
a diviſion, in which it was carried 
againſt them by a majority of 123, 
to 81, 

Information having ſome time 
before been received by the oppo- 
fition, that on the day of a great. 
meeting of the electors of Weſtmin. 
ſter, upon public affairs, at Weſt- 
minſter hall, and where ſeveral per- 
ſons of the firſt rank and diſtinction 
in the kingdom attended, private 
orders had been given for a large 
body of the military, particularly 
the whole, or a part of the 3d regi- 
ment of guards, to be armed and 
in readineſs, who were likewiſe 
unuſually provided with a conh- 


derable quantity of powder and 


ball, it had been more than once 
taken notice of in the Houſe of 
Commons, and brought out no 
ſmall degree of warmth and ſharp. 
neſs of obſervation. On the other 
ſide, the fact was at firſt denied, 
and it was aſſerted that no ſuch 
orders had been given; but after- 
wards, it was partly acknow- 
ledged, and attributed to the buſy, 
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or impertinent application of a 
Weſtminſter juſtice. As that de- 
ſcription of men were not held in 
the higheſt eſtimation, ſuch an au- 
thority was not at all acknow- 
ledged, as any juſtification of ſo 
extraordinary a meaſure. The ſub- 
jet was however of a nature, which 
rendered the obtaining of any evi. 
dence on which to proceed exceed. 
ingly difficult, 
8th This difficulty being at 
length overcome by Sir Wil. 
liam Meredith, he made a motion, 
ſor the proper officer to lay before 
the houſe, a copy of any requiſi- 
tions made by the civil magiſtrates, 
and by whom, for any of the foot 
or horſe guards, to be in readineſs 
from the 5th tothe ythof April laſt. 
This motion brought out ſome 
exceedingly warm animadverſion, 
and ſtrong language; (which at 
this time became more common 
than ever) and it was openly de- 
clared, that if the people, legal. 
ly and conſtitutionally aſſembled 
upon their own affairs, were to 
be ſurrounded by bodies of armed 
men, and thoſe too of a deſcrip. 
tion particularly mimical and dan- 
gerous to the conſtitution and 
them, it was become neceſſary, 
that the people ſhould provide for 
their own ſecurity, by going cftec- 
tually armed to ſuch meetings — 
The ground of argument on the 
other ſide, was the right of the 
civil magiſtrate to call in the aid 
of the military under any appre- 
henſion of riot, and the neceſſity 
of that power for the preſervation 
of the public peace, The motion 
was rejected on a diviſion, by a 
majority of 133, to 91. 
The houſe now began to be 


very badly attended, as will ap- 


pear from the ſtate of diviſions. 


The committee on the Mr. 
remaining clauſes of Mr. 18th. he wou 
Burke's eſtabliſnment, bill being on any 
reſumed, that for aboliſhing the but de 
offices, of maſter of the buck read oy 
hounds, fox-hounds, and harrier, ditiouſſ 
was rejected upon a diviſion, by l the con 
majority of 75 to 49. and hi 
The al for enacting, that either 
the places of lieutenant and en. ries, Ni 
ſign, and all other inferior office, ing de 
belonging to the body of yeomen tendans 
of the guards, after the determi. half of 
nation of theſe offices in the pre. quitted 
ſent poſſeſſors, and alfo; all com- but one 
miſſion and other offices belonging the exc 
to the band of gentlemen pen. to attr⸗ 
ſioners, ſhould not be ſold, but ritter; 
filled by officers of the army and poned | 
navy on half pay, and of fifteen he like 
years ſervice; was agreed to. was I 
The clauſe for / aboliſhing the taſte ; 
office of paymaſter of the penſions, propoſe 
and its dependencies, was rejected report 
on a diviſion, by a majority of 79, the con 
to 64. Te 
The clauſe againſt the private mat hi 
payment of the penſions during were b 
pleaſure, was better attended, queltes 
and of courſe rejected by a greater kind a 
majority; the numbers, upon a di. end 10 
viſton, being 115 to 79. tire th 
The clauſe for limiting the ſe- 3 
cret ſervice money, was rejected opted 
without a diviſion. * * 
The clauſe for regulating the 7 a | 
order in which payments were to 2 
be made to the civil officers of the ene 
ſtate, including all the orders of e 
the houſhold, was rejected, upon a ou 
diviſion, by a majority of 110 . tor 
to 58. . 
The clauſe for enabling certain E 
ſpeciſied great officers, to call the 3 
e public account:.nts before ot: yy 
them, in a ſummary way, and to rr 
examine and audit their accounts, | Dog 


was rejected by 68 to 31. 


Mr 0 


Mr. Burke then declared, that 
he would not divide the houſe up- 
on any of the remaining clauſes, 


read over and negatived as expe- 
ditiouſly as poſſible, in order: that 
the committee, might be diſſolved, 
and his bill no longer remain 
either an eye- ſore to his adverſa- 
ries, nor an object for demand- 
ing the tireſome and fruitleſs at- 


half of the members immediately 
quitted the houſe upon this notice; 
but one ſolitary clauſe, relative to 
the exchequer, having the fortune 
to attra& the regards of the mi- 
niſter, he wifhed it might be poſt- 
ned to another day; for though 
he liked the object extremely, it 


taſte; upon which account, he 


the committee open. 

The framer of the bill replied, 
that his, patience and his ſpirits 
were hoth exhauſted; and he re- 
queſted of the noble lord to be ſo 


end to his ſufferings, and nega- 
tire this, as he had done the pre- 
ceding clauſes. His plan, if a- 
dopted on the large ſcale on Which 
he had laid it down, would, he 
ſaid, have ſaved to the. nation, 


wule to keep him any longer on 


this unfortunate clauſe, for any 
ing ſaving which it might pro- 
Cuce.—Both fides being obltinate, 
the queſtion was brought to a di- 
on, which being carried by the 
miniſter, the committee was ſtill 
kept open. 


but deſired that they might be 


tendance of his friends. About 
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was not dreſſed entirely to his 


propoſed that the chairman ſhould | 
report a progreſs, in order to keep 


kind and merciful, as to put an 


directly and in its conſequences, 
above a million per annum; and 
t was ſcarcely worth his lordſhip's 


the torture, under the preſſure of 


1189 
On the following day, the Re- 
corder of London moved a reſolu- 
tion in favour of the petitioners, 
amounting in ſubſtance, to the not 
granting of any farther ſums of 
money for the public ſervices, un- 
til the grievances ſtated in the 
petitions of the people were re- 
dreſſed. Although he ſupported 
his motion very ably, in a ſpeech 
of conſiderable length, and 20578 
ed to be very attentively liſtened 
to by the houſe, it brought out no 
manner of debate; for juſt as the 
miniſter had riſen to reply, the 
queſtion Was ſo inceſſantly called 
for by the court party, that it was 
accordingly put; and the motion 
was rejected, upon a diviſion, by a 
majority of 89, to 54. Re 
The laſt effort in behalf of the 
petitioners, though going only a 
ſmall way indeed to meet their ex- 
pectations, was a motion by Mr. 
Dunning, in the com- 0 
— the whole May 26th, 
houſe on the conſideration of the 
petitions, that their own'two reſo- 
lations of the 1othof April; ſhould | 
be then reported. This brought 
out very warm debates, in which 
moſt of the principal ſpeakers 
on both ſides took a part. A mo 
tion was immediately made on the 
other ſide, for the chairman to 
uit the chair, 'amounting to a 
dindlution of the committee. 
The queſtion being put, the 
chairman was voted to quit the 


chair, by a majority of 177, to 


134 | 
Wulle theſe matters were agi- 
tated with ſo much wWarmth in and 
out of parliament, and with ſo 
many extraordinary turns of for- 


tune, an affair totally ſeparate was 


at the ſame time carried on, for : 
a long time, with little _— 
* ac 


9 
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but which, in due ſeaſon, broke 


out with ſo much ny and vio- 
lence, as entirely to bear down 


all deſigns, either for reforming, 
or for ſtrengthening government ; 
and at once overwhelmed and bore 
away before it both majority and 
minority, with an irreſiſtible tor- 
rent of popular fanaticiſm and 
phrenzy. | | 

Every body knows the circum- 
ſtances, as well as the event, of 
this ſhameful and unhappy affair“; 
and that Lord George Gordon, 
who had been early placed at the 
head of the Scotch Aſſociation 
for the ſupport of the Proteſtant 
religion, was likewiſe appointed 
preſident to an aſſociation in Lon- 
don, formed in imitation or emu- 
lation of the former. The pub- 


lic ſummons in the news-papers, - 


by which he aſſembled fifty or fix- 
ty thouſand men in St. George's 
Fields, under an idea of defend- 
ing the religion of the country 
againſt imaginary danger, by ac- 
companying the preſentment, and 


enforcing the matter, of a peti- 


tion to parliament, demandin 
the repeal of the late law, Which 
afforded ſome relaxation of the 
penal ſtatutes againſt popery, are 
likewiſe freſh in every body's me- 
mory. 1500 

The extraordinary conduct of 
that noble perſon in the Houſe of 
Commons during the preſent ſeſ- 


ſion, and the frequent interrup- 


tions which he gave to the buſineſs 
of parliament, as well by the un- 
accountable manner in which he 
continually brought in and treated 


For a particular detail; and, we ſuppoſe, as far as it extends, tolerably au- 
thentic account, of this whole affair, tce the Appendix to the Chronicles page 


a54, of our preſent volume. 


matters relative to religion and the 
danger of popery, as the caprice 
with which he divided the houſe 
upon queſtions, wherein he ſtood 
nearly or entirely alone, were paſ. 
ſed over, along with other ſingu- 
larities in his dreſs and manner, 
rather as ſubjects of 'pleafantry, 
than of ſerious notice or reprehen- 
ſion. Even when he involved mat. 
ters of ſtate with thoſe of religion 
in a ſtrange kind of language, 
boaſting that he was at the head of 
120,000 able men in Scotland, Who 
would quickly remedy. their own 
grievances if they were. not other. 
wiſe redreſſed, and little leſs than 


holding out deſtruction to the 


crown and government, unleſs full 


ſecurity was given to the aflocia- 


tions in both countries, againſt 
thoſe imminent dangers with 
which they were immediately 
threatened by popery. Such things, 
and others, if poſſible, ſtill more 
extraordinary, were only treated 
merely as objects of laughter. It 
is, however, poſſible, that this 
careleſſneſs, or complacence in the 
houſe, was at length carried too ſar. 

Beſides the advertiſements and 
re ſolutions, the inflammatory ha- 
rangue of the preſident at the pre- 
ceding meeting of the Proteſtant 
Aſſociation, was publiſhed in the 
news-papers, and was full of mat- 
ter Which might well have excited 
the moſt inſtant attention and 
alarm. In that piece, the preſi- 
dent informs his enthuſiaſtic ad- 
herents, among other extraordi- 
nary matter, That, for has part, 
he would run all hazards wath the 


people 
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ad mc 


je; and if the people were too 
— to run all hazards with 
him, when their conſcience and 
their country called them forth, 
they might get another prefident ; 
ſor he would tell them candidly, 
that he was not a lukewarm man 
himſelf, and that if they meant to 
ſpend their time in mock debate 
and idle oppoſition, they might 
et another leader. He after- 
wards declared, that if he was at- 
tended by leſs than 20,000 men 
on the appointed day, he would 
not preſent their Fa wes. and 
he gave orders, under the appear- 
ance of a motion, for the manner 
in which they ſhould be mar- 
ſhalled in St. George's Fields; 
appointing that they ſhould be 
formed in four bodies, three of 
them regulated by the reſpective 
boundaries of the great diviſions 
of the metropolis ; and the fourth 
compoſed entirely of his own par- 
ticular countrymen. 'To prevent 
miſtakes, the whole were to be 
diſtinguiſned by blue cockades.— 
If this were not ſufficient to arouze 
the attention of government, Lord 
George Gordon gave notice to 
the Houſe of Commons on the 
Tueſday, that the petition would 
be preſented on the following 
Friday; and that the whole body 
of Proteſtant aſſociators, were to 
aſſemble in St. George's Fields, 
in order to accompany their peti- 
ton to the houle. 


aw an = . 


fi | Theſe notices ought to have 
td even a more ſerious alarm than 
di- they ſeem to have done to govern- 


ment. The oppoſition afterwards 
aarged them with little leſs than 
a meditated encouragement to this 
fanatic tumult, in order to diſ- 
ountenance the aſſociations which 
ad more ſerious objects in view; 


le; 
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and to render odious and con- 
temptible all popular interpoſition 
in affairs of ſtate, They remind- 
ed them of their actibity in giv- 
ing orders to hold the military in 
readineſs on a peaceable meeting 
in Weſtminſter Hall; and their 
utter neglect of the declared and 
denounced violence of this ſort of 
people. | | 

The alarming cry againſt Po- 
pery, with the continual invec- 
tive and abuſe, which they diſ- 
ſeminated through news- papers, 
pamphlets, and ſermons, by de- 
grees drew over to a meeting, ori- 
pinally {mall and obſcure, a num 
er of well-meaning people from 


the various claſſes of Proteſtants, 


who ſeriouſly apprehended their 
religion to be in danger. Thus, 


however deficient they were in 


point of conſideration, being, for 
the far greater part, poor and ig- 
norant people, many of whom 
could not write their names, they 
became formidable with reſpect to 
numbers. It is, however, to be 
at ali times remembered, that the 
conduct of theſe aſſociators was 


not more execrated, than the in- 


tolerant principle, to which they 
owed their union and action, was 
condemned, by the ſound and 
eminent divines, both of the eſta- 
bliſhed church and of the Diſſen- 
ters. 
The grand diviſions , 
of the aſſociators, being June 2d. 
drawn off by different routes from 
the rendezvous in St. George's 
Fields, filled the ways, through 
which they marched in ranks, with 


a multitude which excited won 


der and alarm. Having arrived © 
place of their deſtination, 
and filled up all the ſtreets and 
avenues to both houſes, they be- 

gan 
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gen the exerciſe of the new au- 
ority derived from their num- 
bers, only by compelling the 
members as they came down, to 
cry out no Popery, to wear blue 
cockades, and ſome, as it is ſaid, 
to take an oath to contribute all 
in their power to the repeal of the 
new law, or as they called it the 
Po AQ. But upon the ap- 

— of the W a6 or 

ork, and other of the prelates 
and court lords, their rage and 
violence was increaſed to the 
higheſt pitch. During, this dread- 

fuf tumult, which continued with 


more or leſs interruption for ſome 


hours, the Archbiſhop, the Duke 
of Northumberland, the Lord Pre- 
ſident of the Council, with ſeve- 
ral others of the nobility, in- 
cluding moſt or all of the lords 
in office, were treated with 
the greateſt indignities. The 
Biſhop of Lincoln, in particular, 
moſt narrowly eſcaped with his 
life; firſt by being ſuddenly car- 
ried into a houſe upon the demo- 
lition of his carriage; and then 
being as expeditioully led through, 
and over its top, into another, 
Lord Stormont's life was likewiſe 
in the moſt imminent danger ; 
and he was only reſcued, after 
being half an hour in their hands, 
by the preſence of mind and ad- 
dreſs of a gentleman who happen- 


ed to be in the crowd. 


It would be. impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe the aſtoniſhment, ſenſe of 
degradation, horror, and diſmay, 
which prevailed in both houſes, 
Attempts were twice made to force 
their doors; and were repelled by 
the firmneſs and reſolution of 
their door keepers and other offi- 
cers. In this ſcene of terror and 
danger, the feſolution and ſpirit, 
with which a young clergyman, 


who acted as aſſiſtant or ſubſlituts 
to the Chaplain of the Houſe of 
Commons, rebuked outrage 
of the mob, and told their lead. 
er, in their preſence, that he was 
anſwerable for all the blood that 
would be ſhed, and all the other 
fatal conſequences that might en- 
ſue; merited ſome other reward 
beſides mere applauſe, 

In the mean time, the author, 
mover, and leader of the ſedition, 
having obtained leave in the Houſe 
of Commons to bring'up the peti. 
tion, afterwards moved for its he. 
ing taken into immediate conf. 
deration. This brought out ſome 
debate, and the rioters being in 


poſſeſſion of the lobby, the houſe 


were kept confined for ſeveral 
hours, before they could divide 
upon the queſtion, The impedi. 


ment bang at length removed by 


the arrival of the magiſtrates and 
guards, the queſtion was rejected, 
upon a diviſion, by a majority 


of 192, to ſix only, by whom it 
was ſupported. During this time, 


Lord George Gordon frequently 
went out to the top of the gallery 
ſtairs, from whence he harangued 
the rioters, telling them what 
paſſed in the houſe; that their 
petition would be poſtponed; 
that he did not like delays; and 
repeating aloud, the names of 
gentlemen, who had oppoſed the 
taking it into conkderation under 
their preſent circumſtances ; thus, 
in fact, holding them out as ob- 
noxious perſons and enemies, to 
a lawleſs and deſperate banditti. 
The Houſe of Commons have 
been much cenſured, for the want 
of reſolution and ſpirit, in not 
immediately committing, upon 
the arrival of the guards at night, 
their own member to the Tower, 
who had by ſo ſhameful” a viola- 
(108 


tion of their privileges, 3 
them in a ſcene of ſuch unequalled 
danger and diſgrace. It has even 
been ſaid that a meaſure of ſuch 
vigour, might have revented all 
the horrid ſcenes of conflagration, 
plunder, military flaughter, and 
civil execution, that afterwards 
took place. And it has been ar- 
gued, from che paſſive conduct of 
the mob ſome years ago, upon the 
committal of the Lord Mayor 
Croſby, and of Alderman Oliver 
to the Tower, that it would not 
have been attended with any ill 
conſequence. | 
It is, however, to be remem- 
b-red, that danger is confidered 
in a very different manner, by 
thoſe who are entirely out of its 
reach, and even by the fame per- 
ſo1s, under its immediate im- 
reſſion. The circumſtances were 
fikewiſe widely and effentially dif. 
ferent, Religions mobs are at all 
times infinitely more og pb 
and cruel, than thoſe which ariſe 
on civil or political occaſions. 
What country has not groaned, 
under the outrages and horrors 
of fanaticuſm? Or where have 
they ever been quelled but in 
blood ? This mob was much more 
powerful and numerous, as well 
as dangerous, than any other in 
remembrance. ', The force of the 
aſſociators, was on that day, whole 
and entire, which it never Was 
after. The intenſe heat of the 
weather, which nedeffarily in- 


bre to their religious fury; and 


and cruel, no bounds could have 
deen preſcribed to their enormi- 
ties, . f 
The fituation' of the lords was 
Qill worſe chan that of the com- 
Vol, XXIII. | 


creaſed their inebriation, added. 


= 
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mons. Beſides that che malice of 
the rioters was pointed more that 


way, they were not under the 


reſtraint of any application to them 
for redreſs. The appearance of 
the fords who had paſſed through 
their hands, every thing about 
them in diforder, and their cloaths 
covered with dirt, threw a gro- 
teſque air of ridicule upon the 
whote, which ſeemed to heighten 
the calamity, , A "propoſal Was 
made to carry out the mace ; but 
it was apprehended, that perad- 
venture it might never return, 
In a word, 10 diſgraceful a day 


was never beheld before by a Bri- 


riſh parliament.” | 

In the midſt of the confuſion 
ſome angry debate aroſe, the 
lords in r Barrel e 
miniſters, wrth F themfelves 
the original cauſe of all the mif- 
chiefs, that had already or mi 
happen, by their ſcandalous a 


cowardly conceſſions to the rioters - 


in Scotland; and at the ſame time 
calling them loudly to account, 


for not having provided for the 


preſent evil, of which they kad ſo 


much previous notice, by having 
the civil power in readineſs for its. 


prevention. — To this it was an- 
wered by a noble earl in high 
office, that orders had been given 


on the preceding day for the at- 


tendance of the magiſtrates; but 
two of thoſe gentlemen who hap- 
v9 to be in the way, being ſent 

r and examined, declared ed 


had neither heard of nor receiv 
_any ſuch orders, | * 
rendering them equally fearleſs * B | 

I. of Commons, ſeveral parties Gf 


efore tlie riſing of the Houſe 


the rioters had filed off, and pry- 
ceeded to the demolition of 


chapels belonging to the Sardi- 


wan and Bavarian miniſters. 
4 The 
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The commons adjoucned to the 
6th; but the lords met on the 
following day, and agreed to a 
motion for an addreſs; made by 
the Lord Preſident, this | es his 
majeſty to give immediate orders 
for proſecuting, in the moſt effec- 
tual manner, the authors, abet- 
tors, and inſtruments, of the out- 
rages committed on the preceding 
day, both in the vicinity of the 
houſes of. parliament, and upon 
the houſes and chapels of ſeveral 
of the foreign miniſters, 
On the 6th, above 200 mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons 
Had the courage, notwithſtandin 
the dreadful conflagrations oe 
miſchiefs of the two preceding 
nights, the deſtruction threaten- 
ed to ſeveral of themſelves in their 
perſons and houſes, and which 
Rad already fallen upon the houſe 
Sir George Saville, in Leiceſter 
lelds, to make their way through 
the vaſt crowds which filled the 
ſtreets, and which were interlac- 
ed and ſurrounded, by large de- 
tachments of the military on foot 
and on horſeback. They found 
Weſtminſter Hall and the ave- 
nues to the houſe lined with fol- 
diers; upon which a celebrated 
member obſerved in his ſpeech, 
bewailing the deplorable ſituation 
to which parliament was reduced, 
that they had a bludgeoned mob 
waiting for them in the ſtreet, 
and a military force with fixed 
bayonets at their doors, in order 
to ſupport and preſerve the free- 
dom of debate. a 
They, however, paſſed ſome 
-reſolutions ; one being an aſſer- 
tion- of their own privileges ; the 
fecond, for a committee to en- 


quire into the late and preſent- 


outrages, and for the diſcovery of 
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their authors, promoters and 3. 
bettors; the third, for a proſecu- 
tion by the Attorney General: 
and the fourth, an addreſs to hi, 
majeſty for the reimburſement of 
the foreign . miniſters, to the 
amount of the damages they had 
ſuſtained by the rioters. Another 
reſolution was moved by the mini. 
ſter and agreed to,, for proceeding 
immediately, when the preſent 
tumults were ſubſided; to take 
into due conſideration. the peti. 
tions from many of his majeſty's 
Proteſtant ſubjects. Intelligence 
being nal of the conflagra. 
tions which were commenced in 


the city, it threw every thing into 


new confuſion, and a haſty ad. 
journment took place. | 

Some of the lords likewiſe met; 
but the impropriety of their pro- 
ceeding upon any public bulineſ; 
in the preſent ſtate. of tumult, and 
ſurrounded by a military force, 
being taken, into conſideration, 
and an account arriving at the 
ſame time, that the firſt lord of 
the admiralty, in his way to the 
houſe, had been ſet upon, wound- 
ed, and his life only critically 
ſaved by the military, they ad- 
journed to the 19th. 

Never did the metropolis, in 
any known age, exhibit ſuch a 
dreadful ſpectacle of calamity and 
horror, or experience ſuch real 
danger, terror and diſtreſs, as on 
the following day and night. „g. 
It is ſaid, that it was beheld / 
blazing in thirty-ſix different parts 


from one ſpot. + Some of thele 


conflagrations were of ſuch a mag 


nitude as to be truly tremendous. . 


Of theſe, the great Jail of New- 
gate, the King's Bench priſon, 
the new Bridewell in St. George's 


Fields, the Fleet priſon,” and the 
| | houſes 


* 


+ 
* 


houſes and at diſtilleries of Mr. 
Langdale in 1 Holborn, where the 
vaſt quantity of ſpirituous liquors 
increaſed the violence of the flames 
to a degree of which no adequate 
conception can be formed, pre- 
ſented ſpectacles of the moſt dread- 
ful nature, The houſes of moſt 
of the Roman Catholicks were 
marked ; and generally deſtroyed 
or burned ; as well as thoſe of the 
few magiſtrates who ſhewed any 
activity in repreſſing thoſe tu- 
mults. The outrages grew far 
more violent and , general after 
the in the priſons. 

The attacks made that ay upon 
the bank, rouzed the whole acti- 
vity of government. Great bo- 
dies of forces had for ſome time 
been collecting from all parts. 
They were at length employed, 
and 3 — on the cataſtrophe of 
that melancholy night which fol- 
lowed. Strong detachments of 
troops being ſent into the city, 
and the attempts on the bank 
and other places renewed, a car- 
nage, then inevitable, enſued, in 
which a great number of lives 
were loſt. Nothing could be 
more diſmal than that night. 
Thoſe who were on the ſpot, or 
in the vicinity ſay, that the pre- 
ſent darkneſs, ce of the 
diſtant fires, the dreadful ſhouts, 
in different quarters, of the rio- 
ters, the groans of the dying, and 
the heavy regular platoon firing 
of the ſoldiers, formed, all toge- 
ther, a ſcene ſo 'terrific and tre- 
mendous, as no deſcription or. 
even imagination could poſſibly 
reach. . 14.43 

The metropolis preſented on 
the following day, in many 
places, the image of à city re- 
cently ſtormed and ſacked; all 


. 
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buſineſs at an end, houſes and 
ſhops ſhut up, the Royal Ex- 
change, public buildings and 
ſtreets, poſſeſſed and occupied by 
the troops, ſmoaking and burning 
ruins, with a dreadful void an 
ſilence, in ſcenes of the greateſt 
. noiſe, and buſineſs. 
The Houſe of Commons gch 
met on the following day; bo” 
but although the rioters were en- 


tirely quelled, it was immediately 


noticed that the city of Weſtminſter 
was under, martial law, and they 
accordingly adjourned to the 19th. 
On the afternoon of the ſame day, 
Lord George Gordon was taken 
into cuſtody, at his houſe in Wel- 
beck Street, and conveyed to the 
Horſe Guards; and after a long 
examination before ſeveral lords 
of the privy council, he was be 
tween nine and ten in the evenin 
conducted (under the me! 
uard that was ever known to at- 
tend any ſtate priſoner) to the 
Tower, where he was committed 
to cloſe confinement. | 
The meeting of par- 
lament, afterthic fancy June 19th. 
zelled receſs, was opened by a 
eech from the throne, in which 
notice was taken, that the out- 
rages committed by bands of deſ- 
perate and abandoned men, broke 
forth with ſuch violence into acts 
of felony and treaſon, had ſo far 
overborne all civil authority, and 
threatened ſo directly the imme- 
diate ſubverſion of all legal pow- 
er, the deſtruction of all roper- 
ty, and the confuſion of every 
order in the ſtate, that his majeſty, 
found himſelf obliged, by ev 
tie of e 8 ection to has. 
le, to ſuppreſs, in eve rt, 
woe b e a0 
to provide for the public mm" 
. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by the moſt, eſfectual and imme- - 
a. F 


te application of the force en- 
truſted to him by partiament, 


er orders had been given, for 


Finding "the authors, .' abettors, 
and perpetrators of thoſe infur- 
rections, and of fuch. criminal, 


acts, to fpeedy trial, and to ſuch 
condign punithment, as the laws 
preſcribed, and the vindication of 
public juſtice demanded. His 


majeſty concluded, that though 
he truſted it was not neceſſary, 
yet he thought it right at that 
time, to renew his folemn affur-, 


ances to them, that he had no, 
other object but to make the laws 
of the realm, and the principles 
of our zuin CONELLUHO in 
church and ſtate, the rule and 
meaſure of his. conduct; and that 
he ſhould ever conſider it as the 


\ firſt duty of his ſtation, and the 


chief glory of his reign, to main- 
tain and' preſerve the eſtabliſhed 
religion of his kingdom, and, as 
far as in him lay, to ſecure and 
to perpetuate the rights and liber- 
ties of hi people. ne 
This ſpeech was generall P- 
proved of on all fides, bay 4 the 
cuſtomary addreſſes carried with- 
out -oppoſitton. © Some animad- 
verhon, however, paſſed in both 
houſes, ' and no fmall' degree of 
cenſure was thrown upon 125 con- 
955 of adminiſtration, with re- 
ect to the late diſturbances; 
the miſchiefs that had happened, 
and all the unhappy conſequences 
that might enſuc, being directiy 
charged to, their neglect, in not 
calling forth the civil power in. 
time, and to their delay, ig not 
employing the military until it 
was too late, — To the laſt charge, 
| PER en TRE 
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They were informed that pro- 


* 


"> 


it. | replied, e 
Were 10 numerous, T the a pli. 
cations ſo continual, and from 
ſuch various quarters, far protec. 
tzon or aſſiſtance, as the apprehen. 
ſigns or danger of the people in. 


creaſed, . that the troops. at hand 


were not half ſufficient to anſwer 
the demands, until. the artival af 


the regulars. and militia from the 


country. Ls 

The following day. brought on 
in a committee of the whole hou 
the conſideration, of the feyeral 
Kalten ay ing for a repeal of 

e late bill, which had hen made 
the occaſion of ſo much miſchief. 
No repeal was, propoſed upon thoſe 
etitions. No evil had actually 
le from the relaxation of 
the ſingle penal law which had 
been relaxed; and the conſe. 
quences apprehended from it, were 
conſidered as weak and viſionaty. 
There was rather much diſcourſe 
than debate upon the 5 8 
very little having been ſaid on 
the of the petitions. The 
queſtion was, however, ſolemnly, 
and ,very largely ſpoke to, and 
with the greateſt eloquence. Th. 
chief ſpeakers were Lord Naxth, 
Lord Beauchamp, Sir George 
Saville, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Burke, 
and Mr. Fox. The two latter 
N for three hours each. For 
the firit time they all ſpoke on 
the ſame” ſide; and ſupported the 
doctrine of toleration, on grounds 
much larger than thoſe on which 
the bill complained of flood. 
In order, however, to quiet the 
minds, and to remove the, apPpte- 
henſions, of ſuch well mene, 
but ill informed perſons, as Ac 
be among the petitioners, reſo 7 
tions (o the, tallowing, Parent 
oy. _ | 
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were moved for by Lord Beau- 
champ, agreed to by the commits 
tee, and confirmed by the houſe. 

That the effect and operation of 
the act paſſed in the 18th of His 
preſent majeſty, for relieving” his 
ſubjects profeſfing the Popiſh reli- 
ion from certain penalties and 
diſabilities, impoſed on them by 
an at of the 1ith and r2th of 
William the Third, have been 


— 


e 


* 


. miſrepreſented, and miſunder- 
7 ſtood. 15 * 

l That, the ſaid ac, of the 18th 
f of his preſent majeſty, does not 
c repeal or alter, or in any manner 
. invalidate - or render ineffectual, 
c the ſeveral ſtatutes made to pro- 
il hibit” the eXertiſe of the Popiſh 
f religion; previous to the ſtatute of 


the 11th and rzth of William the 
Third. 

That, no eceleſiaſtical or ſpiri- 
tual juriſdiction or authority is 
given, by the ſaid act, to the 
Pope or the See of Rome. 

That, this houſe does, and 
ever will, watch over the intereſts 
of the Protẽſtant religion with the 
moſt unremitted attention; and 
that all attempts to ſeduce the 
outh of this kingdom from the 
eſtabliſned church to Popery, are 
highly criminal according to the 
laws in force, and are a proper 
ſubje& of further regulation. 

And, that all endeavours to 
diſquiet the minds of the people, 
by miſrepreſenting the ſaid act of 
the 18th year of the reign of his 
preſent majeſty, as inconſiſtent 
with the ſafety, or irreconcileable 
to the principles of the Proteſtant 
religion; have a manifeſt tendency 
to diſturb the public peace, to 
break the union neceſſary at this 
time, to bring diſhonour on the 


national character, to diſtredit 


— 
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the Proteftant religion in the eyes 
of other nations, and to furni 
decaſion, for the renewal of the 
err of our Proteſtant bre. 

ren in other countries. | 
On the ſame principle, of af- 
fording ſatisfaction to, and quiet- 
ing the minds of thoſe, who had 
been miffed by error and miſre- 
queried; a bill was brought 
n, (though otherwiſe generally 
thought unneceſſary) and paſſed 
the Fflouſe of Commons, for af. 
fording ſecurity to the Proteſtant 
— — from any encroachments 
of Popery, by more effectually re- 
ſtraining Papiſt«, or perſons pro- 
feſſing che Popth religion, from 
teaching, or taking upon them- 
ſelves the education or govern- 
ment of the children. of Prote- 
ants. | * 

A letter which had been writ- 


ten during the late diſturbances, 


by the noble lord at the head of 
the army, and confirmed by others 
of a ſubſequent date, containing 
orders to the officer who com- 
manded the military forces in the 
city of London, to diſarm all 
perſons, who did not helong to 
the militia, or who did not carry 
them under the royal authority ; 
this meaſure, being conſidered as 
contrary to the natural rights of 
mankind, as well as to the expreſs 
law of the land, it gave no imall 
umbrage without doors, and be- 
came a ſubject of ſome animad- 
verſion within. It likewiſe occa- 
ſioned ſome confuſion in the city, 
Where the inhabitants were aſſo- 
ciating and arming for mutual 
defence, under the conduct of 
their reſpective a” N ;5 and 
became the ground of à corre- 
ſpondence, which has been pub- 
liſhed, between the chief mapi- 
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firate, and the Lord Preſident of 


the council, | 
21ſt This matter was taken 
8 2 the Houſe of Lords 
by the Duke of Richmond, at 
whoſe motion (after ſome ani- 
madverſion on the ſubject on a 
preceding day) the letters in 
queſtion,” the plan of an affocia- 
tion by the Lord Mayor, and the 
declaration of rights in the 2d of 
William and Mary, were all read. 
The Duke of Richmond then ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe letters were de- 
poſited in the public archives; 
that they would deſcend to poſte- 
rity a moſt alarming precedent, of 
a moſt violent and unwarrantable 
infringement of the conſtitution, 
if no reſolution of cenſure and 
diſapprobation was entered on the 
records of parliament. He had 
nothing to do with the noble 
lord's intention: his intention 
might be perfectly innocent, nay, 
it might be laudable, But the 
letter of the order was dangerous ; 


future advantage might be taken 


of it to the Teltrudion of our 
freedom, and therefore it was 
that he anxiouſly wiſhed, their 
lordſhips to come to ſome reſo. 
lution upon the ſubjeR, 

He accordingly moved a reſo- 
Jution to the Dilowing purport, 
That the letter of Jeffery Lord 
Amherſt, dated the 13th of June, 
to Colonel Twifleton, then com- 
manding an armed force in the 
city of London, in which he or- 
ders him to diſarm the inhabi- 
tants, who had armed themſelves 


for the defence of their lives and 


properties, and likewiſe to detain 
their arms, contained an unwar- 
rantable command to deprive the 
citizens of their legal property; 
was expreſsly contrary to the fun- 
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damental principles of the-conk;. 
tution, and a violation of one of 
their moſt ſacred rights, as declar. 
ed in the 2d of William and Mary, 
that every Proteſtant ſubject of 
this empire is entitled to carry arm 
in his own defence. 

The noble lord who was the 
ſubject of the propoſed reſolution, 
had, n the firſt mention of the 
affair, juſtified the letter, by ſay. 
ing it related only to the mh, 
and the riotous rabble, who, he 
had received informatibn, were 
8 of firelocks; that he had 

one his duty, and was ready to 
abide the conſequences. . But this 
juſtification not being admitted on 
the other ſide, who contended 
that it was totally overthrown, 
by the word inhabitants in the firk 
letter, and the explanations rela: 
tive to the armed aſſociations in 
the ſucceeding, new grounds, of 
vindication or defence were taken 
by the miniſters upon the making 
of this mation, 

They ſaid, that while they al. 
lowed the right of Proteſtant 
Engliſhmen to arm, whether in 
Fj ow of their own perſons and 
houſes, or thoſe of their neigh- 
bours, they muſt conſider a wide 
difference „ their acting in 
this defenſive manner, for the im- 
mediate protection of their per- 
ſons and properties, and their aſ. 
ſembling armed in bodies, and 
marching out in martial array; 
the firſt was clearly juſtifiable, 
becauſe neceſſary; the latter might 
lead to many dangerous conſe- 
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quences, That it was not. ealy, prove 
even now, to look back with an Th 
equal and compoſed mind, or in- gativ. 
deed without conſiderable emo- motic 
tion, to thoſe dreadful diſturb- made 
ances; what then muſt it have Gays ; 


been, 
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been, in the midſt of that ſcene 


of outrage, danger, and confu- 


fon, It was in the wild uproar 
and confuſion of that ſcene, that 
the noble lord gave; the order. 
The meaſure was prompted by the 
ſpur of the occaſion. The neceſ- 
fity and occaſion, as in number- 
leſs inftances, muſt juſtify the act. 
It was not to be conceived, that in 
the fituation in which the noble 
lord was engaged, he could pay 
nice attention to his 1 
or that a man educated in the 
feld, ſhould be acquainted with 
all the privileges of the bill of 
rights. Fl | 

But the oppoſition contended, 
that there was no 1 in the 
argument, that the letter was 
written in a ſtate of hurry and 
confuſion ; for the date ſhewed, 
that it had been written ſeveral 


days after the diſturbance and- 


danger were over, It was there- 
fore to be conſidered as a meaſure 
taken upon due deliberation ; and 
it was of too ſerious and alarming 


a nature, to be paſſed over with- 


They therefore ur and even 
ſupplicated the houſe; not to per- 
mit ſuch a letter to deſcend as a 
record and precedent to poſterity, 
without ſome mark of their diſap- 
probation ; at any rate, they ſaid, 
a direct negative would be h 
impolitic. They onght at leaſt to 
take ſome gentle method of diſpo- 
ſing of the propoſition; and to 
leave ſomething, however lenient, 
on their journals, which might 
prove an antidote to the poiſon. 


ont the notice of e 
St * 


The gueſtion was, however, ne- 


gatived, without a diviſion, Two 
motions on the ſame ground were 
made by Mr. Sawbridge, a few 
days after, in the Houfs of Com- 


ighly 


mons, where they met with a fimi- 
lar fate, | | 
On bringing up the bill for the 


regulation of Popiſh ſchools from 


the Houſe of Commons, the lords 
in general, including the right 
revorend bench, appeared much 
on the ſide of toleration; and in- 
deed ſome of the peers, ſpiritual 
as well as lay, expreſſed the moſt 
liberal and enlightened ſentiments 
on the ſubject; ſo that the bill 
ſcarcely ſeemed to be any farther 
conſidered as neceſſary, than mere- 
ly as tending to allay the jealou- 
hes and apprehenſions of the peti- 
tioners, © k 

But ſeveral of the lords conſi- 
dering it as a great indignity to 
parliament, and to that houſe 


particularly, to paſs a bill, which 


carried all the appearance of bein 
forced upon them by outrage an 
threat, and the ſame idea operat- 
ing by degrees with others, 1t was 
contrived, (after ſeveral propoſed, 


and ſome . received amendments) 
upon its being brought up to be 


reported from the dommittee, to 
ſet it aſide, without a di- | 

rect negative, by movin July 4th. 
it might be read the third time, 


'on that day week, which being 


carried, had the effect of a pre- 
vious queſtion, as it was known that 


a prorogation would take place in 


the interim. 


The ſpeech from the july 3th 


throne acknowledged, 


that the magnanimity and perſever- 
ance of parliament, in the proſe.. 
cution of the preſent Juſt and ne- 


ceſſary war, had enabled his ma- 
jeſty to make ſuch exertions, as 
would, he truſted, diſappoint the 
violent and unjuſt defigns of his 
enemies, and bring them to liſten 
to equitable and honourable terms 
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of peace. That theſe exertions 
had already been attended with 
ſucceſs by fea and land; and 


the late important and proſ- 


perous turn- of affairs in North 
America, afforded the faireſt proſ- 
pect of the returning loyalty and 


affection of the colonies, and of 


their happy re-union with their 
parent country. Particular obli- 


ations were acknowledged to be 


It, and thanks accordingly re- 
turned to the Commons, for the 
confidence they had repoſed, and 
the large and ample ſupplies which 


they had ſo chearfully granted. 
But 


the ſtrength of the ſpeech 
ſeemed thrown into the conclud- 
ing paragraph, in which both 
Lords and Commons were earneſt. 
ly called upon to aſſiſt his majeſty, 


by their influence and authority in 


their ſeveral counties, as they had 
already by their unanimous ſup- 
port in parhament, in guarding 
the peace of the kingdom from 
future diſturbances, and watching 
over the preſervation of the public 
ſafety. To make the people ſen- 
ſible of the happineſs they enjoy, 
and the diſtinguiſhed advantages 
they derive, from our excellent 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. 
To warn them of the hazard of 
innovation; to point out to them 
the fatal conſequences of ſuch 
commotions as have lately been 
excited; and to impreſs on their 
minds this important truth, — 
That rebellious inſurrections, to 
reſiſt or to reform the laws, muſt 


eicher end in the deſtruction of the 


* ' * * 222 > „ 
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ſon who makes the attempt, or 
in the ſubverſion. of our free and 
happy conſtitution, | 

Such was the end of this unn. 
ſually long, and very extraordi. 
nary ſeſſion of parliament. 4 
ſeſſion; in which almoſt every day 
produced a queſtion, and every 
queſtion a debate, which in an 
other would have been deemed 
highly intereſting ; but which were 
frequently loſt, in that glare of 
ſtill greater matter, which was ſo 
continually . thrown out in this, 
A ſeſſion, in which unexpected 
victories, and unaccountable de. 
feats, alternately raiſed and ſunk 
the hapes of the contending par. 
ties, from the higheſt pitch of ex. 
ultation, to the loweſt ſtate of de. 
ſpondency, The point of decifon 
eemed more than once quivering, 
and hanging only by a hair. 

Upon the whole, it may be ſaid 
with confidence, that ſo great a 
number of importaut affairs were 
never agitated in any one ſeſſion, 
The riot, in the cloſe, threw a 
general damp upon all endeavours 
whatever for reformation, however 
unconnected with its particular 
object. Popular fury ſeemed, for 
that time at leaſt, the greateſt of 
all poſſible evils. And admint- 
ſtration then gathered, and has 
ſince preſerved, no ſmall degree oſ 
power, from a tumult which ap. 
peared to threaten the ſubverſion 
of all government. 

This may likewiſe be conſidered 
as concluding the political exit, 
ence of that parliament; 
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Sir George Radney 
Takes a waluab 


quent meaſures. 


ture. 


nations. 


Moſquito ſhore, 
iſland ftation. 


HE opening of the year 
1780, ſeemed to indicate 
ſome return of that naval renown, 
which had ſo long been the pride 
of the Engliſh name and nation; 
but which, through ſome unto- 
ward circumſtances, ſeemed for 
ſome time to have been ſtrangely 
in the wane. 
Sir George Rodney, being ap- 
pointed to the chief command in 
the Weſt Indies, was likewiſe un- 
der orders, to proceed, in his way 
thither, with a ſtrong ſquadron to 
the relief of Gibraltar. For-that 


cloſely - blockaded, and in part 
ſince the commencement of hoſti- 


lities between the two nations; 


and the Joſs of or naval ſuperio- 


important fortreſs had been very 


belieged by the Spaniards, ever 


nis Tro or EUROPE. [*04 
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eds to Gibraliar, in his way to the Weſt Tadies: 
Spaniſh Convoy. Falls in 'with a , indes 
the command of Don Juan de Langara. 
ral men of war, and deſtroys others. Relieves Gibraltar, fupplies Minorca, 
and proceeds on his deſtined wayage. 
taken by Admiral Digby, on bis return from Gibraltar. Dutch convoy, 
under the conduct of Count Byland, flopped, and examined, by Comma 
gore Fielding. Count Byland comes to Spithead, with his ſquadron 
and convoy, Conſequences of that, and of other precedent and ſuhſe- 
Ruſſian manifeſto. Northern neutrality. 
clamation in London, ſuſpending certain flipulations in favour of the 
-» ſubjets of the States General, Retroſpective wiew of affairs in Ame- 
rica and the Weſt Indies, in the ytar 1779. Advantages 
ths Spaniſh commanders, from thei, early knowledge of the intended rup- 
Don Bernardo de Galvez, ſubdues. the Britiſh ſettlements on the 
Miſliſippi. Sullivan's ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Indians of the fix 
Some obſervations on the policy of that people, and on the ftate 
of culture and improvement, which the Americans diſcovered in their 
country. Expeditions from Jamaica to the Bay of Honduras, and the 
Fortreſs of Omca and Spaniſh regifter ſhips taken. 
Vigilant and ſucceſsful conduct of Admiral Hyde Parker, on the leeward 


„ under 
Tales the Admiral, with che- 


Prothee, French man of war, 


Royal ro- 


derived by 


rity in the Mediterranean, toge- 


ther with that anhappy ſtate of 


weakneſs on the ocean, which du- 
abled us from keeping the com- 
munication with that place open, 
occaſioned the garriſon's being re · 


duced to very conſiderable diftreſs, 
as well with reſpect to proviſions, 


as to military and garriſon ſtores, 
The loſs of power, and conſe- 
quently of influence and. reſpect, 
in the Mediterranean, among ifs 
other ill effects, has been produe- 
tive of one, which could ſcarcely 
have been expected, at leaſt in 
the degree 
it has taken place. This has been 


the defection of the Barbary ſtates; 


or if not the whole, that of their 


principal, and in whom we are 
moſt intereſted, the Emperor ot 


orocco ; 


manner in which 
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Morocco; who, contrary to all 
former example, and in contra- 
vention of that mortal enmity, 
Which, through a courſe of ages, 
| had been eſtabliſhed and heredi- 
between the two nations, has 
taken little leſs than an open and 
dirett part on the ſide & Spain. 
By this means Gibraltar, in the 
moſt critical. ſeaſon of danger 
which it has ever experienced, 
has been cut off from its domeſtic 
market ; and has looked over in 
vain to the oppoſite | ſhore, for 
that ample ſupply of proviſions, 
with which it 
furniſhed from Barbary, © | 
Fortune ſeemed attached to the 
new commander's flag, in a ſignal 
manner on the outſet, He had 
only been a few days at ſea, when 
he fell in with a very conſiderable 
convoy, bound from St. Sebaſtian 
to Cadiz, conſiſting of 15 ſail of 


merchantmen, under the guard of - 


a fine new 64 gun ſhip, 
} —__ of 4 988 * + 
1700- to 26 guns, and of two 
fmaller armed veſſels. The whole 
fleet was taken; and the whole, 
ſhips of war, as well as others, 
belonged: to the royal company of 
the Carraccas, The capture was 
exceedingly fortunate ; much the 
reater part of the veſſels _— 
oaded with wheat, flour, an 
other ſpecies of proviſion; and 
the remainder with bale goods 
and naval ſtores. The former, 
the admiral judicioufly conveyed 
to Gibraltar, where their cargoes 
were ſo much wanted, and the 
latter he ſent back to England, 
where the naval ſtores were no leſs 
welcome. | gy 
"But this was only the prelude to 


greater and more brilliant ſucceſs. 


ad hitherto been k 


In about a week the admi- 

ral fell in, off Cape St. 16th, 
Vincent, with a Spaniſh ſqua. 
dron of eleven ſhips of the line 
under the command of Bon Juan 
bon The enemy, being 
much inferior in force, enden. 
voured all they could to avoid an 


engagement; a deſign, to which 


the different circumſtances, of 2 
rough gale, high ſea, ſhort day, 
and dangerous coaſt, were ex. 
tremely — In order to 
counteract this deſign, Sir Geor 

Rodney changed the ſignal for 2 


line of battle a breaſt, to that 


for a general chace, with orders 
to engage as the ſhips came up 
by rotation; taking at the ſame 


time the lee gage, to prevent the 


enemy's retreat into their own 

rts, | K 

The headmoſt ſhips began to 
engage about four o'clock in the 
evening; and their fire was re- 
turned with great ſpirit and reſo- 
lution by the Spaniards. The 
night was dark, tempeſtuous and 
ditmal, and the fleet being'nearly 
involved among the ſhoals of St. 
Lucar, rendered the aſpect more 


terrible. Early in the action, the 


Spaniſh ſhi 
70 guns an 


San Domingo, of 


Engliſh man of war with which 
ſhe was engaged, narrowly eſcap- 
ing a ſimilar, fate. The action 
and purſuit continued, with a 
conſtant fire, until two'o*clock in 
the morning, when the headmoſt 
of the enemy's line ſtruck to the 
admiral. 

The Spaniſh admiral's ſhip the 


Phenix, of 80 guns, with three of 
o, were taken, and carried ſafely 
into port. The San Julian of 

9 A 70 


600 men, blew 4 
and all on board periſhed; the 


70 guns commanded by the Mar- 
ais de Medina, was taken, the 
officers ſhifted, and a heutenant 


ne, with 70 Britiſh\ ſeamen put on 
lan board ; but by her afterwards run- 
ng ning on ſhore, the victors expe- 
ba- rienced the caprice of war, in 
an becoming themſelves priſoners. 
ch Another ſhip, of 'the ſame force, 
f was likewiſe taken, and her offi- 
y, cers ſhifted; but ſhe afterwards 
K. run upon the breakers, and was 
to totally loſt, | Two more eſcaped 
ge greatly damaged, and two leſs ſo, 
2 into Cadiz. Such was the final 
lat diſpoſal of the whole Spaniſh 
Ts ſquadron. | „dect cl 
up Such were the peculiar circum- 
ne ſtances attending this engage- 
he ment, that notwithſtanding the 
vn inferiority of the enemy in point 


of force, few actions have requir- 
ed a higher degree of ine lie, 
more conſummate naval ſkill, or 
greater dexterity of ſeamanſhip. 
Even the light of the enſuing day, 
was ſcarcely ſufficient to extri- 
cate ſeveral. Britiſh capital ſhips 
from the moſt imminent danger; 
and it was not until the ſecond 
morning after the action, that they 
had entirely cleared the ſhoals, and 
recovered deep water. It ſeems 
upon the whole ſcarcely to admit 


1e of a doubt, not only that the 
h whole Spaniſh fleet would have 
» eſcaped from a more cautious 
Jn commander; but that the appa- 
a rent circumſtances of the caſe 
n would have afforded a full juſti- 
it fication of his, condu& upon any 


retroſpect. 

The Spaniſh | admiral, Don 
Juan de Langara, behaved with the 
greatef gallantry ; was himſelf 
orely wounded, and his ſhipnear- 


humanity and generoſity diſplayed 


ly a wreck, before he truck. The 


* 
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by Capt. Macbride of the Bien- 
faiſant, with reſpect to that gen- 
tleman and his ſhip, along with 
the ſtrict attention to honour ſhewn 
by the Spaniſh commander, both. 
deſerve to be remembered, as lay 
ing down a rule of conduct worthy 
the imitation of other officers in 
ſimilar ſituations. 


gnant kind of 


A bad and mali 
ſmall pox, prevailing on board 
Capt. Macbride's ſhip, that gal- 


lant officer, diſdaining to convey 
infection even to an enemy, and 


perhaps conſidering the peculiar. 


terror with which 1t 1s regarded 
by the Spaniards, and the general 
ill aſpect it bears to that people, 
acquainted Don Langara with 
the circumſtance, and with bis 
own feelings upon the ſubject; at 
the ſame time offering to prevent 
the. inevitable danger and miſ- 
chief which muſt attend ſhifting 
the priſoners, by ſending an offi- 
cer with an hundred men on board 
the Phenix, and truſting. to the 
admiral's honour, that neither his 
officers or men, (amounting to 
above 700) ſhould, in any caſe, 
of ſeparation or otherwiſe, ' in any 


degree interrupt the Britiſh  ſea- 


men, whether with reſpe& to na- 
vigating the ſhip, or of defending 
her, againſt whatever enemy. 
The propoſal was thankfully em- 
braced, and the conditions ſtrict- 


ly adhered to by the Spaniſh-ad- 


miral; for though there was no 


other ſhip but the Bienfaiſant in 


ſight, and that the ſea and wea- 
ther were exceedingly rough, his 
people gave every, aſſiſtance in re- 
üitting the Phenix, and in navi- 
gating her to the bay of Gib- 
al „ tt 
After this ſignal. ſucceſs, Sir 
George Rodney having W 
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his commiſſion at Gibraltar, and 
waned the return af ſome men of 
war, which he had ſent with a 
convoy of ſtore-ſhips and victual- 
lers to the iſland of Minorca, that 
commander, animated with ſucceſs 
and covered with glory, proceeded, 
about the middle of February, 
to the Weſt Indies, leaving the 
bulk of the fleet, under the con- 
duct of Rear Admiral Digby, to- 
ether with the Spaniſh prizes, on 
their way to England. They were 
not many days parted, before the 
returning fleet fell in with, or ra- 
cher perceived at a great diſtance, a 
conſiderable — convoy bound 
to the Mauritius, under the pro- 
tection of two ſhaps of the line. 
N a general chace enſued, 
moſt of the convoy eſcaped ; only 
the Prothee of 64 guns, and two 
or three veſſels laden with military 
ſtores, being taken. | 
Thus far, fortune ſeemed again 
to ſmile on the Britiſh Flag. This 
expedition was in all its parts prof- 
perous. Befides the great dama 
done to the enemy, ſix ſhips of the 
line were added to the royal navy 
of England; and the value of the 
ether prizes, in a public view, 
was greatly enhanced, by the na- 
ture of their cargoes, the critical 
ſeaſon in which they were taken, 
and the eſſential ſervices to which 
they were applied. We have al- 
teady ſeen, that the higheſt honour 
which he could receive, the public 
thanks of his country, through 
both houſes of parliament, was 
beſtowed on Sir George Rodney. 
Nor was the nation at large leſs 
gratiſied. The long abſence of 
ood news, rendered this the more 
Righty pleaſing. It was beſides a 
triumph over our oid and natural 
en2mies, the Houſe vf Bourbon, 


During this expedition, govern. 
ment having received intelligence 
that a number of - Dutch ſhips 
laden with timber and naval fore; 
for the French fervice, not being 
abſolutely allowed protection by 
the States on their voyage, in. 
tended to eſcape the danger which 
they apprehended from the Britiſh 
cruizers, by accompanying Count 
Byland, who, with * 5 ſquad- 
ron of men of war and frigates, 
was to eſcort a convoy to the Me. 
diterranean, Captain Fielding 
in conſequence of this notice ſent 
out with a proper force, in order 
to examine the convoy, and 0 
ſerze any veſſels containing thoſe 
articles Which we de contra. 
band, ett VIS ;..'v 
Upon the meeting of the fleet, 
and permiſhon to viſit the mer. 
chant ſhips being refuſed to Cay. 
tain Fieldins, he notwithſtanding 
diſpatched his boats for that pur. 
pole, which were fired at, and 
prevented from executing theit 
orders by the Dutch, Upon this, 
the captain having fired a ſhot a- 
head of the Dutch Admiral, it 
was anſwered by a broadſide; and 
Count, Byland having received his 
in return, and being in no condi- 
tion of force to purſue the conteſt 
farther,” then immediately ſtruck 
his colours. Moſt of the Dutch 
ſhips that were in the predicament 
which occaſioned the conteſt, had 
already, through the length and 
darkneſs of the nights; and by 
keeping cloſe to the ſhore, eſcaped 
the danger, and proceeded without 
interruption to the French ports, 
The few that remained, with na- 
val ſtores on board, were ſtdpt; and 
the Dutch Admiral then informed, 
that he was at liberty to hoiſt hi 
colours and proſecute his T7 
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That commander, however, choſe 


y to accept of the former rt 
of the condition. He hoiſted his 


from any part of his convoy; "and 
he accordingly, with the whole of 
the fleet which remained with him; 
accompanied the Britiſh ſquadron 
to Spithead; where he continued, 
until he received freſſi inſtructions 
from his maſters. pr Ay 

This, alang with many other, 
both preceding and ſubſequent 
matters, led to that unhappy rup - 
ture, which has fince afforded ſo 
much cauſe of joy and triumph to 
the enemies of both, between thoſe 
antient, natural, and Proteſtant 
Allies, the kingdom of » Great» 
Britain, and the States of Hol- 
land. Nor had it a leſs ſhare 
probably. in other ſucceeding 
events, which were equally per- 
nicious to the intereſts, and ſub- 
verſive of the power of this coun- 
try. The apparent vigour,” kow- 
ever, of this meaſure, and the 
ſemblance it from thence bore" to 
the great and decided maxims of 
happier times, rendered it in fome 
degree a favourite with many peb- 
ple; who from thence augured a 
renovation of our antient fpurit in 
council and fortune in wa. 
But the event which ſingutarly: 
marked the opening of the pre- 
ſent year, and which was = 
ably, at leaſt, :accelerated by that 
we have related, was the extrior- 
dinary meaſure adopted in the 
north of Europe; where a powery 
which, however great in co 
pects, was of inferior note in ama. 
ritime view, was now ſeen dictating 
4 ney code of maxitime laws” to 
mankind, in many reſpects efſen- 
tially differing from thoſe which 
had for ſeveral hundred years been 


colours; hut he refuſed to ſeparate | 


MISTORY! OF! EUROPE Pieg 
eſtabliſhed among eommercial na- 


tions, and going directly to the 
overthrow of that ſovereignty, ox 
re on the ocean, which 

ad been fo long claimed and 
maintained by this country. 


This was the mani- ad 
ſeſto or declaration if. Feb- 26h. 
ſued by the court of Peterfburg, 
which has been the means of form< 
ing, under the name of an armed 
neutrality,” that formidable naval 
and military alliance and confed - 
eracy, between the northern pow- 
ers, to which moſt of the neutral 
ſtates in Eur have ſince ac- 
ceded; and which; Great Britain, 


not being in a ſituation directly to 


contravene, ſeems now to be ſettled 
as à part of the * of kfttons: 
The great principle of this piece, 
and of ben ederacy to mo 
it gave birth, is, that free bbtro' 

make free goods; and this is car- 
ried to the degree of ſuppoſing, 
that neutral ſtates are entitled x 
earry on their commerce with 


belligerant parties ina ſtate of War, 


with the ſame degree of convent- 
ence, caſe, and ſafety, which they 
might have practiſed in time of 
peace. Nor is this all; it is far- 
ther laid down, that the neutral 
bottom has a right to convey, 
and to render free, all things, 
from any one part of a belligerant 


ſtate, and even coaſtwiſe, to auno- 


ther, without let or wn, rene 
faving only ſuch matters as.mtt; 


be deemed' contraband, in conſe- 


quence of\the' ſtipulations of for- 
mer troattes:” ee pt Aan 
This extraordinary meafure 
(Which in ether times would have 
been conſidered and reſented as”: 
d»:laration” of War) was rendered 


the more prievaus, from its ori- 
ginating wick a pewer, whictr Tot 
| , only 
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only had been | as our na- 
tural friend and ally, but which 
bad been even held out as our 
ſheet anchor, in any caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, which might occur in the 
pgs, war, Indeed this evil was 

gon? and ſo grievaus, that it 
tht we 


mig Il have been conſidered 
as filling up that meaſure of cala- 
mity, to which we had been 
doomed by our fatal civil diſcord. 
It. needs ſcarcely to be noticed, 
that the courts. of France- and 
Spain, expreſſed the utmoſt appro- 
bation of a ſyſtem ſo exactly cal- 
culated, and immediately faited 
to their own views, and which 
they could at a future time find 
means eaſily to ſhake off. They 
accordingly, . were little leſs than 
loſt in aſtoniſhment, at the conſi- 
deration .of that wiſdom, juſtice, 
liberality of ſentiment, and be- 
nevolence, which had produced 
ideas ſo ſimilar to their own. '. It 
ou 6 the ſame principle, of a 
liberal and free commerce, and an 
unreſtrained navigation to all na- 
tions, that they had taken part 
with the Americans, and were now 
expending their blood and treaſure 
in a war with England. As they 
did not fully comprehend the new 
ſyſtem, nor know to what extent it 
was to be carried, they waited 
with deference, for thoſe further 
regulations or explanations, which 
the Empreſs of the Ruſſia's might 
think proper to communicate; but 
were convinced, from the congeni- 
ality of ſentiments on both ſides, 
that nothing could happen, in the 
intermediate time, on theirs, which 
would afford any diſſatisſaction to 


r. PE” | 
The ſolitary court of Londog, 


was obliged to ſuppreſs her indig- 


nation at an injury, which ſhe 


could not, at preſent, reſent not 
remedy. She expoſtulated with the 
court of Peterſburgh, on the con. 
ſtant attention and regard, which 
ſhe had hitherto on every occaſion 
ſhewn to her flag and commerce. 
ſhe declared a continuance of the 
ſame conduct and diſpoſition, and 
ſhe reminded Ruſſia, of the reci. 


expect: 
meaſur 
The 
hurt 
connec 
of all 
cloſer, 


procal ties of friendſhip, and the Upe 
common intereſts, by which they after 
Were mutually bound. | | warnir 
But although the northern con. miniſt 
federacy was too formidable to be 11 
meddled with, the weak ſtate of Ap 
Holland, with reſpe& both to her at the 
military and marine force, to. which 
gether with the particular ſituation States 
of that country, and the diviſions ſucco1 
among the people, ho were ſplit ing C( 
into violent Bons, by no means the al 
afforded any ſuch operative mo. tween 
tives of conduct. It was accord. they 
ingly determined, by ſtrong mes. ſelves 
ſures; not only to endeavour to power 
prevent the republic from acceding nectio 
to the northern confederacy, but theref 
likewiſe thereby to induce that princi 
ſtate to afford the ſuccours ſtipu- they 
lated by treaty to England, and conſic 
which all negociation Rad hither. that e 
to failed of obtaining. It was al- had p 
ſo undoubtedly expected, that an fore « 
appearance of vigorous 'determi- the L 
nation, along with a warm expreſ- forwa 
ſion of reſentment on the ſubject, ſame 
would tend much to fupport and neutr 
ſtrengthen the Engliſh party in treat) 
Holland, and to diſcourage and provi 
depreſs the French; the latter of der, 
which, from various cauſes and reſpe 
morives, had increaſed exceeding- Gene 
ly in ſtrength and number, during treat: 
the progreſs of the American war; party 
a war, which we have formerly the 1 
ſeen, had been early deprecated Brita 
and regretted by the friends of conc] 
England in that country. Tis ot D 


expecla· 


ation formed from thoſe 
2 was much diſappointed. 
The Dutch are certainly much 
hurt and weakened; but their 
connections with our enemies 
of all deſcriptions is grown much 
cloſer, and their alienation from 
Great Britain much more decided 
d hoſtile. op 

""Upok theſe, and other grounds, 
after previous, but. ineffectual 
warning, given by the Britiſh 
miniſters, both at London _ the 
Hague, a royal pro- 
April 17th. Pow, {:{H was iſſued 
at the former of theſe places, in 
which the non-performance of the 
States General, with reſpect to the 
ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty, be- 
ing conſidered as a dereliction of 
the alliance ſo long ſubſiſting be- 
tween both conntries, and that 
they have thereby placed them- 
ſelves in the condition of a neutral 
power, bound by no treaty or con- 
nection with this kingdom, it 1s 
therefore held, that upon every 
principle of wiſdom and juſtice, 
they ſhould from henceforward be 


that diſtant relation in which they 
had placed themſelves, It is there- 
fore declared, that the ſubjects of 
the United Provinces, are hence- 
forward to be conſidered upon the 
ſame footing with thoſe of other 
neutral ſtates, not privileged by 


proviſionally, and till further or- 
der, all the particular ſtipulations 
reſpecting the ſubjects of the States 
General, contained in the ſeveral 
treaties now ſubſiſting; and more 
particularly thoſe contained in 
the marine treaty between Great 
Britain and the United Provinces, 
concluded at London, on the 11th 
of December, 1674, ge 


conſidered, "as ftanding only in 


treaty ; and his majeſty ſuſpends, 


Having thus taken a general 
view of our affairs in Europe, it 
will be neceſſary to look to thoſe 
in other parts of the world; and 
in the firſt place, to take a retro- 
ſpe& of ſuch matters in America 
and the Weſt Indies during the year 
1779, as did not not come within 
our line in the laſt volume. 

It appears from, various circum- 
ſtances, that the Spaniſh gover- 
nors and commanders in America 
and the Weſt Indies, had been ac- 
quainted with the intended rup- 
ture between Spain and England, 
long before the declaration pre- 
ſented by their miniſter to the 
court of London, on the r6th of 
June, 1779, It would even cem, 
that they were informed of the 
preciſe time, or very near it, at 
which that event would take place; 
for it is aſſerted, that war was 
declared in the iſland of Porto 
Rico, in a few days. after the de- 
livery of that reſcript in London; 
and it is certain, that Engliſh 


veſſels were carried into the Ha- 


vanna as prizes, before any in- 
telligence of that meaſure could 
have been poſſibly received in 
America. Plans were according- 
ly laid, and preparations made to 
the time, which afforded advan- 
tage in the commencement of hof. 
r 
But in no inſtance was the ef. 
fect of this pre-intelligence ſo 
ruinous, as in the loſs which it 
occafioned, of the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments on the Miſhſippi, along 
with the capture of the troops 
deſtined ta their protection. We 
have heretofore ſhewn, that the 
ſettlements in that part of Loui- 
hana, being yet too weak for 2 


particular government, were an- 


nexed to 


t of Weſt Florida; 
een eee 


* 


/ 
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ſtay to maintain. 


"283 1779. 


taining ſome txoops of 


which was, however, too diſtant, 
to afford any effeQual protection. 
We have alſo ſeen that in the pre- 
ceding year, a party of Americans 
vifired that country, and received 
a temporary ſubmiſſion from the 
inhabitants, which they did not 
That Ameri- 
can expedition, and the defence- 


leſs ftate of the ſettlements, which 


it had rendered apparent, were 


undoubtedly the cauſes, that ſome 


troops had fince been ſent for 
their protection. n. 

Don Bernardo de Galvez, the 
Spaniſh Governor of Louiſiana, 


having collected the whole force 


| of his Province at New 
Aug. igth. Orleans, firſt publicly 
| declared the indepen- 
dency of America by beat of 
drum, and then ſet out on this 
expedition. He had previouſly 
concerted his meaſures ſo well in 
ſecuring the communications, that 
Major General Campbell, who 
commanded at Penſacola, did not 


receive the ſmalleſt information of 
the danger of the weſtern. part of 


the province, or even that hoſtili- 
ty was intended, until the deſign 
was, nearly effected. With ſimilar 
addreſs, and profiting of the ſe- 
curity which prevailed on our fide, 
he had, by ſurprize and ſtratagem, 
taken a royal floop of war, which 
was ſtationed on Lake Pontchax- 
train, and * equally ſacceſsful 
in ſeizing . ſeveral Yeſfels | 
Iakes and rivers, laden with pro- 
viſions and neceffaries for the Ari. 
tiſn detachment, . and one, con- 
| the regi- 
ment of Waldeck. e 
Such lucky circumſtances, were 
** neceſſary to inſure ſucceſs tx 
is enterprize. The whole mil 
tary force, Britim and German, 
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s on the 


Rationed for the ptotedtion of the 
country, did not amount to fivehon. 
dred inen; and theſe had no other 
cover againſt a ſuperior enemy, 
but a newly conſtructed fort, or 
more properly Field Redoubt, 
which they had haſtily thrown up, 
at a place called Baton Rouge, 
In this place, however, Lieute. 
nant Colonel Dickſon; of the 16th 
regiment, ſtood a fiege of nine 
days; and when the opening of a 
battery of heavy artillery had ren. 
dered all farther defence imprac. 
ticable, he obtained conditions 
45 honourable to the garriſon, 
and highly favourable to the in. 
habitants. 'The troops, from the 
nature of their ſituation, were ne. 
ceſſarily obliged to ſurrender pri. 
ſoners of war; arid it is to be re. 
membered, highly to the honour 
of the Speniſh governor and com- 
mander, Pon Bernardo de Galvez, 
that upon this, as well as upon a 
later occaſion of the ſame unfortu- 
nate nature, nothing could exceed 
the good faith with which he ob- 
ſerved the preſcribed conditions, 
nor the humanity, and kindnek;, 
with which he treated his pri- 
e 
The languid nature of the cam- 
aign on the ſide of New York, 
enabled the Americans, in the be- 
ginning and progreſs of the au- 
tumn, to take a heavy. vengeance 
on the Indians, for the crueltie⸗ 
and enormities which they had ſo 
long practiſed on the frontiers. 
So formidable was this enemy now 
grown, through the acceſſion of 
Fenz and diſcipline which it de- 
rived from the refugees and white 
adventurers, that à ſmall army, 
with a train of artillery, under the 
condu& of General Sullivan, af 


ſited by ſome other officers of 


name, 
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name, were deſtined to this ſer- 
vice. The famous confederacy of 
the five or of the ſix nations, as 
it has been differently called; that 
confederacy which exhibited the 
rude outlines of. a republic, in the 
moſt hidden deſarts of America, 
was the object of the preſent ex- 
dition. | nn 
Theſe nations lying at the backs 
of the northern and middle colo- 
nies, amidſt the great lakes, rivers, 
and impenetrable foreſts, which 
ſeparate them from Canada, had 
long been renowned for the cou. 
rage, fidelity, and conſtancy; with 
which they had adhered to the 
Engliſh in their wars with the 
French; and had even aſſiſted them 
frequently againſt different na- 
tions of their own countrymen: 
In the beginning of the preſent 
conteſt, they had concluded a trea. 
ty with the Americans, by which 
they bound themſelves to obſerve a 
{ri neutrality during the progreſs 
of the ſtruggle. The Americans 
ſaid, that they offered at that time 
to take up the hatchet again the 
Engliſh, but that they had rejected 
the offer upon principle; only re- 
quiring of them to adhere ſtrictly to 
the neutrality. / 
The power of preſents, with 
the influence of Sif William John- 
ſon, and ſome others who had in- 
tereſt among them, operating u 
their own natural A 
ſoon led them to depart, from this 
pacific line of conduct, and they 
took a diſtinguiſhed part in that 
cruel and deſtructive war, Which, 
we have more than once ſeen, was 
carried on againſt the back ſettle- 
ment. The Oneida Indians, were 
the only nation of the confeder- 
acy, Who had adhered to the neu- 
trality; or at leaſt, who were not. 
Vor 


o 


breaſt-wor 


known to have taken any direct 
part againſt the Americans. Th 

were accordingly deſtined to ef- 
cape the, intended general deſtruc- 
tion. For the principle of this 
war was extermination; ſo far as 
that can be carried into execution 


againſt an enemy, who ſeldom can 


be caught or found, except when, 
from motives of advantage, he 
chooſes to ſtay, or to reveal him 
ſelf. They were of opinion that 
nothing leſs, than driving them 
totally and far from their preſent 
poſſeſſions, could eyer afford any 
permanent e of ſecurity and 
22 to ir numerous infant 
ettlements; which they knew, 
under theſe cireumſtances, would 
ſoon become the great ſources of 
wealth and ſtrength to their reſpec- 
tive ſtates \ ont 22 
The Indians-marched boldy to- 
wards the frontiers of their coun- 
try to meet the invaders. They 


were headed by Butler, Brandt, 
Guy Johnſon, and Macdonald; 
and, beſides aſſembling all their 
own tribes and allies, were joined 
by ſome hundreds of refagees, or, 
as the Americans call them, Tories. 


They poſleſſed - themſelves of a 


difficult paſs in the woods, be- 


tween Chemung and Newtown, in 
the vicinity of the Teaoga River; 
where they conſtructed a ſtrong 
4 made of large logs, 
of above half a mile in extent; 
from whence other works, of leſs 
ſtrength, reached a mile and a 
half, to the top of a mountain in 
their rear, where a ſecond breaſt. 
I Week 0 
A warm attack an my 
defence took place, Aug. 29th, 
and was continued for 779. 
two hours; in Which Sullivan 
ig * he had full occaſion for 
NO a * 
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his artillery to make any eſſectual 
im on the breaſt- work. 
The rout of the confederates 
Was accelerated and completed, 


through the movements that were 


made by the Poor and 
Clinton, for turning their flanks, 
and thereby cutting off their re- 
treat. The victory was ſo com- 
pleat that they never attempted to 
make another ſtand during the ſub- 
ſequent deſolation of their coun- 


This action only opened the 
way to the commencement of Sul - 
livan's expedition; and there was 
a difficulty ſtill remaiued, which 
was capable of rendering it in a 
on meaſure ineſfective. To ren · 

r the ſervice in any conſiderable 

effectual, it was neceſſary 
that the army ſhould be out a 
month, at leaſt, in a country to- 
tally unknown, and where no ſup- 
plies of any fort could be hoped 
for ; but with all Sullivan's in- 
duſtry, and the aids of his employ- 
ers, the diſtance, roads, and other 
circumſtances, rendered it imprac- 
ticable to provide thon for 


more than half the time; nor, if 
there had been more, were'pack-" 
horſes to be found for its convey- 
ance; although to lighten the car- 
riage, the cattle which they were 


to live upon were driven alon 


with the army. The ſpirit of the 


ſoldiers, the hearty zeal of the of- 
ficers, with an animating ſpeech 
from their general, removed all 


impediment to the defign : the 


propoſal- of ſhort allowance was 


received with the loudeſt ſhouts of 


approbation; and the ration for 


24 hours was fixed, with univerſal 

conſent, at half à pound of flour, 

and as much freſh beef; the re- 

duction going even to the ſalt. 
. 2 . . Fi 


f 8 cultivation which they 


corn the Americans GOIN SN. 
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This expedition was worthy of 
note, as it diſcovered a greater 
degree of policy, and * an 
hi tate of improvement, a. 
mong thoſe Indian nations, than 
had been expected, even by thoſe 
who had lived near, and almoſt 
in the midſt of them. Sullivan 
diſcovered, to his ſurprize, that no 

conld be ured who 

any thing at all of the coun- 
try; and that the only means he 
had of finding his way to the In- 
dian towns, were thoſe which be- 
tray a wild beaſt in his den, the 
track of the inhabitant ; which 
was a much more difficult clue in 
the former caſe than the latter, as 
the laſt of an Indian file always 
ſmooths and covers over with 
leaves, the tracks made by his fel. 
lows and himſelf; ſo that it re- 
quires much experience, as well 
as patience and induſtry, to be 
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able to develope and trace them. * 

The degree of culture about the ks + 
Indian towns was conſiderably 55 ho 
higher than could be ſuppoſed 'B th 


from former obſervations and opi- 
nions relative to the cuſtoms and 
manners of theſe people, The 
beauty of their ſituation, - in 
many inſtances indicating choice 
and defign, together with the 
ſize, the conſtruction, and the 
neatueſs of their houſes, were the 
firſt great objects of -admiration in 
this new country. Sullivan ſays, 
in feveral places, that the houſes: 
were not only large, but elegant; 
and frequently mentions their he- 
ing built of franie-work,.. The 
ſize of their corn fields excited his 
wonder, as well as the high de- 


lized 
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rut de 
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Some idea may be form- 
ed of both, from the quantity of 
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this expedition; which they ei. 


mate at 160,606 buſhels; 

But the —_— — oy wo 
which they found and de ed; 
with the hs and antiquity bf Reit 
brchards; aff6#d an object of much 
greater adthiration ; as theſe cir- 
cumſtarices not only ſhew that cul- 
tivation was not of a late date a- 
mong theſe people; but tend like- 
wiſe t6 dyerthrow that opinion ſo 
generally feeeived, that the In- 
dians are incapable of looking to 
faturity in their conduct, and 
tonſequently totally improvident 
with reſpect to poſterity, Perhaps 
other inſtances of this nature; and 
in a M11 kigher degree, may yet 
de found, in more remote of hidz 


den parts of Amefica; arid per- 


haps it may be diſcovered; that 
man; in what is called his ſavage 
tate, like beavers, and ſome other 
animals, becomes more ſavage, 
careleſs, and improvident, in pro- 
pu as he finds that his views are 
roken, and His ſecurity leſſened; 
by the near approach of the civi- 
lized part of kts own ſpecies; 
Sullivan informs us; that they 
rut down 165600 fruit trees in one 
orchard ; arid takes notice in dif- 
ferent places, without the ſmalleſt 
obſervation on the fact, that matiy 
bf the trees carried the appearances 
of great age. Neither the paſt 
enormitiès of cruelties of the In⸗ 


diaus; the policy of the motives, 


the juſtice of the réſentment, of 
eren the ſuppoſed neceſſity of the 
act; can prevent the pain ariſing 
to a ſeriible mind; from ſuch a 
lavork and deſtruction of the la: 
bours and Hopes of marikind } it, 
is not impoſſible; that the very im. 
providerice imputed to the pro- 
prietors, renders the blight which 
thus fell upon the fruits of their 
poor induſtry the more afflicting. 


à wiſtfu 


The wotk of deſolation was 
completed within the preſcribed 
time, and no more; there not bes 
ing a day to fpare:” If that time, 
the Americans had deſtroyed forty 
Indian towus; of which, Chi- 
neſee, the largeſt, contained 128 


Houſes; but the 6thets bore noð09 


roportion as to fize; It ſeems 
y paſſage in Sullivan's letter, 
as If t il Had already began to caſt 
; 1 eye towards the cultiva- 
tion of that fine, and; until now, 
unexplored | courttfy. * Sullivan 
gained 185 public applauſe 
this expedition, and received teſti- 
motitals of the fülleſt approbation 
and warmeſt affection front his 
officets and army; but he pur 
chaſed theſe pfatifieations at the 
expence of à ruined conſtitution, 
Which has fifice reſtrained Him 
from all active ſetvice. 1 
It — 6 abòut this ſeaſon; 
that the baymen on the Maſquits 
atid bay of Hondutas ſhofes, {as 
the logwood cutters are called) 
being hard preſſed, and in great 
danger from the Spatliards; the 
governor of Jamaica had diſpatchs 
ed Captain Daltymple, - (com- 
mandarit of à new corps raiſed in 
Irelatid for the ſervice 'of* that 
land) with a ſtall force and fotne 
arms, to their telief; Admiral 
Sir Peter Parker had alſo detached 
a ſnall ſq uadfon; conſiſting of the 


' Charofi; Loweſtoffe, and Pomonà 


frigates, with the Rate: Horſ: 
ſchooner; undef” the conduct 
Captain Luttrell; of the Chufon, 
as commodore; to the bay of Hon: 
dufas; in ofdef to intercept Toine 
Spafliſfi 1 ſhips; which; 
however; caped ini to the excel- 
lent Harbour; and under the . | 
tection of the ſtrong fortreſs of Str 
Fernando de Omda, where they 
were found too well ſecured for 
1 e 
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his agtillery to make any effeQual 
on the breaſt-· work. 
The rout of the confederates 
was accelerated and completed, 


through the movements that were 


made by the generals Poor and 
Clinton, for turning their flanks, 
and thereby cutting off their re- 
treat. The victory was ſo com- 
pleat that they never attempted to 
make another ſtand during the fub- 
ſequemt defolation of their coun- 


try. | 
This action only opened the 
way to the commencement of Sul- 
livan's expedition; and there was 
a difficulty ſtill remained, which 
was capable of rendering tt in a 
| meaſure ineſfective. To ren · 
r the ſervice in any conſiderable 
degree <ffe&ual, it was neceſſary 
that the army ſhould be out 'a 
month, at leaſt, in a country to- 
tally unknown, and where no ſup- 
plies of any fort could be hoped 
for ; but with all Sullivan's in- 
duſtry, and the aids of his employ- 
ers, the diſtance, roads, and other 
circumſtances, rendered it imprac- 
ticable to provide on for 
more than half the time; nor, if 
there had been more, were'pack-" 
horſes to be found for its convey- 
ance; although to lighten the car- 
riage, the cattle which they were 
to live upon were driven along 
with the army. The ſpirit of the 
ſoldiers,” the hearty zeal of the of. 
ficers, with an animating ſpeech 
from their general, removed all 
impediment to the deſign: the 
propoſal- of ſhort allowance was 


received with the loudeſt ſhouts of 


approbation; and the ration for 


24 hours was fixed, With univerſal 

confent, at half a pound of flour, 

and as much freſh beef; the re- 

duction going even to the ſalt, 
g 2 . . 4 
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This expedition was worthy of 
note, as it diſcovered a preater 
degree of policy, and 1.4 an 
hi tate of improvement, a. 
ee Indian nations, than 
had been expected, even by thoſe 
who had lived near, and almoſt 
in the midſt of them. Sullivan 
diſcovered, to his ſurprize, that no 

ides could be ured who 

new any thing at all of the coun- 
try; and that the only means he 
had of finding his way to the In- 
dian towns, were thoſe which be- 
tray a wild beaſt in his den, the 
track of the inhabitant ; which 
was a much more difficult clue in 
the former caſe than the latter, as 
the laſt of an Indian file always 
ſmooths and covers over with 
leaves, the tracks made by his fel- 
lows and himſelf; ſo that it te- 
quires much experience, as well 
as patience and induſtry, to be 
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able to develope and trace them. ow 

The degree of culture about the 8 
Indian towns was conſiderably 2 by 
higher than could | be: ſuppoſed bo th 


from former obſervations and opi- 
nions relative to the cuſtoms and 
manners of theſe people, The 
beauty of their | ſituation, in 
many inſtances indicating choice 
and defign, together with the 
ſize, the conſtruction, and the 
neatueſs of their houſes, were the 
firſt great objects of admiration in 
this new country. Sullivan ſays, 
in ſeveral places, that the houſes. 
were not only large, but elegam; 
and frequently mentions their he- 
ing built of frame- work. The 
ſize of their corn fields excited his 
wonder, as well as the high de- 
r cultivation Which they 

ed. Some idea may be form- 
ed of both, from the quantity of 
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this expedition; which they eſti- 
mate "or 60,606 buſhels; 

But the number of fruit trees 
which they found and deſtroyed; 
with the ſibe and antiquity of their 
orchards; afford an object of much 
greater admiration; as theſe cir- 
cumſtances not only ſhew that cul- 
tivation was not of a late date a- 
mong theſe people; but tend like- 
wiſe t6 overthrow that : 
generally feeeived; that the In- 
dians are incapable of looking to 
faturity in their conduct, and 
conſequerttly totally improvident 
with reſpect to poſterity, Perhaps 
other inſtances of this nature; and 
in a ſtill higher degree, may yet 
de found, in mote remote of hid= 
den parts of America; and per- 


haps it may be diſcovered; that 


man, in what is called Ris ſavage 
ſtate, like beavers, aud ſome other 
animals, becomes more ſavage, 
careleſs, and improvident, in pro- 
pr as he finds that his views are 
roken, and his ſecurity leſſened; 
by the near approach of the civi- 
lized part of 1 own ſpecies; 
Sullivan informs us; that they 
rut down 16500 fruit trees in ore 
orchard ; and takes notice in dif- 
ferent places, without the ſmalleſt 
obſervation on the fact, that matiy 
bf the trees carried the appearances 
of great age. Neither the paſt 
knormicies of cruelties of the Tri: 
diaus; the 
the juſtice of the reſentment, of 
eren the ſuppoſed neceſſity of the 
at; can prevent the pain ariſing 
to a ſerihble mind; from ſuch a 
lavotk and deſtruction of the la: 
bours and Hopes of marikind } it. 
1 not impoſſible; that the very itn: 
providerice imputed to the pro- 
prietors, renders the blight which 
thus fell upon the fruits of their 
poor induſtry the more afflicting. 


opinion ſo 


policy of the motives, 


The work of defolation was 
completed within the preſcribed 
time; and no more; there not bez 
ing a day to ſpare. In that time, 
the Ameticatis had deſtroyed for 
Indian towns; of which, Chi- 
neſee, the largeſt contained 128 


Houſes; but the others bore oð09b 


roportion as to fize; It ſeems 
y paſſage in Sullivan's letter, 
as if they Rad already began tocalt 
4 witfol eye towards the cultiva- 
tion of that fine, and; until now, 
unexplored country. Sullivan 


gained great public applauſe 
tits ex Zaltdol, and ecarend teſti 
monials of the fülleſt approbation 
and warmeſt affection © from” his 
6fficets and army; but he par- 
chaſed theſe þfatifieations at the 
expence of a ruined conſtittition; 
Which has ſifice reſtrained Rim 
from all active ſefvice, 
It . abdit this ſeaſon; 
that the Baymen on the Maſquits 
and bay of Honduras ſhofes, (as 
the logwood cuttefs are called 
being hard preſſed, and in grea 
danger from the Spafſiards; the 
governor of Jamaica had diſpatch3 
ed Captain Daltymple, - (com- 
mandarit of à new corps raiſed in 
frelatid for the ſervice of that 
{larid) with a fmall force and ſome 
arms, to their felleft Admiral 
Sir Peter Parker had alſo detached 
a {all ſquadton; conſiſting bf the 


Charo; Loweſtoffe, and Poona 


fipares; with the Ruce: Foſſe 
ſchooner; undef the conduct 
Captain Luttrell; of the Charon, 
as commodore; to the bay of Hon: 
dufas; in ordef to intercept Toine 
Spaiiiſk fegiſter ſhips} © which; 
however; Eſcaped into the excel- 
lent Harbour; and under the pro- 
tection of the ſtrung fortreſs of Str 
Fernando de Omoa, where they 
were found too well ſecured for 
(07 #.. e 
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any attack by ſea, which the pre- 
ſent ſmall ſquadron was bt of 
making. 2 
In the intermediate time, five or 
ſix hundred Spaniards had arrived 
in ſmall craft at St. George's key, 
the princlpal ſettlement of the 
baymen on the coaſt of Honduras, 
which they plundered, and beſides 
otherwiſe treating the people with 
great barbarity, ſent numbers of 
them, with their families, as pri- 
ſoners, to Merida. It happened, 
however, that by various fortu- 
nate accidents, by the arrival of 
ſuccours, by the ſpirit of enter- 
prize, which ſeems in a particular 
manner to animate thoſe who have 
any, concern on that coaſt, and the 
exertions of ſeveral bold andꝭ active 
officers of the army and navy, that 
the invaders were not only driven 
with precipitation, and without 
perfecting their deſign of deſola- 
ion, from St. George's key; but 
that the ſcattered baymen being 
collected, thoſe Who were lately 
refugees, or in cireumſtances of im- 
minent and immediate danger, 
not ſatisfied with an eſcape, aſ- 
pired to adventure and conqueſt. 
For upon the expulſion of the 
Spaniards from the coaſt, the com- 
modoxe had the fortune to fall in 
at ſea with the Porcupine ſloop of 
war, with Captain Dalrymple, 
and his detachment of the loyal 
Iriſh, under convoy. Nothing 
could have been more opportune, 
The commanders immediately de- 
termined to unite their forces, in 
an attack by ſea and land upon 
Omoa; a bold attempt with their 
force, but in which ſucceſs held 
out a proſpect of throwing the gal- 
leons (which were ſtill under its 
ſhelter) into their hands. 
The fortreſs at Omoa ſhould 
have been exceedingly ſtrong, if 


0 - 


of the works. The walls, (the 


that reſpect, as well as in pomt of 


ſtrength were always the con 

quence of labour and . 
The Spanfards had for many years 
been employed in the conſtruction 


ſtones of which were raiſed in the 
ſea, at above 20 leagues diſtance) 
were about 28 feet high, ſur. 
rounded by a deep dry ditch, and 
the parapets, of ſolid ſtone, were 
18 feet in thickneſs -It was, how. 
ever, to be conſidered only\as a 
fort or caſtle for the defence of the 
harbour, the town itſelf being en- 
tirely open. Its batteries ſhewed 
about 40 pieces of artillery ; but 
it ſeems to have been deficient in 


riſon. r 

The land force of the affailants, 
by the junction of the baymen, 
along with the marines, which 
were entirely given by the com- 
modore to that part of the ſervice, 
ſomewhat exceeded goo men; the 
defenſive force, without including 
the runaway inhabitants, was not 
* 2 in number. 

n advancing . to 

the fort, the $5 OR, 16th, 
liſh were ſo muck annoyed by the 
fire from the town, on their left 
flank, that after deliberating an 
hour, in order if poſiible to refrain 
from the meaſure, they found 
themſelves at length under a ne- 
ceſſity of ſetting it on fire, The 
commander of the expedition con- 
bakring⸗ that any thing like a rc- 

ular ſiege would be totally beſide 
bis purpoſe ; that ſuch a meaſure, 
beſides a train of heavy artillery, 
would require a very conſiderable 
force, as well to withſtand the 
danger from without, as to con- 
duct the operations againſt the 
fort; and that his ſmall party 
would moulder faſt away, under 
the incommodities of climate and 
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conſtant fatigue, determined to 


ace his truſt in a coup de main, 
and to attempt the place by e- 
fene, © 16 | 

Meaſures being accordingly con- 
certed with the commodore, the 
Pomona was towed 1n pretty cloſe 
tothe fort during the night, and the 
heavier ſhips took their proper ſta. 
tions, ſo as to be able to com- 
mence the attack on their fide a- 
bout three in the morning; giving 
a ſignal twenty minutes before, 
which was to direct that from the 


land. In the mean time, 150 men, - 
in four columns in line, and car- 


rying the re ladders, were 
moved down the 
lay waiting for the ſignal. That 
being given, they advanced in the 
ſame ſilence, and with trailed 
arms, under the fire of their pwn 
batteries; which, with the heavy 
cannonade from the ſhips, ſerved 
to deafen, as well as to dliſtract the 
enemy ; ſo that they paſſed, un- 
diſcovered by the Spaniſh centries, 
to the very entrance of the ditch, 
There they were diſcovered, and 
the columns ſeemed for a moment 
to heſitate; but inſtantly recover- 


ing, they advanced to fix their 
hade 


rs to the wall, immediately 
under a battery of ſive guns, The 
brit ladder was demoliſhed by the 
gank guns of another baſtion, and 
a midſhipman of the Loweſtoffe 
killed, and ſeveral wounded ; the 
other ladders were damaged, but 
fortunately were not rendered uſe- 
leſs. Two ſeamen having mount- 
ed the wall, levelled their muſkets, 
without firing, at a body of above 
ixty Spaniards, and ſuch was the 
panic and conſternation that pre- 
kept- them for 
ſome moments in awe, and even 


notionleſs, while their friends 


ill, where they 


other 


were aſcending the ladders. The 
garriſon, notwithſtanding all the 
efforts of their officers, fled on all 
ſides. Above a hundred eſcaped 
over the wall on the oppoſite fide ; 
but the greateſt part took ſhelter in 
the caſemates. In theſe circum. : 
ſtances, the governor and princi- 
| officers, making no requeſt but 
or their lives, preſented their 
ſwords and keys to the comman. - 
dant, with a ſurrender of the fort, 
garriſon, and ſhips, 
The priſoners amounted to 355, 
rank and file, beſides officers and 
inhabitants. The treaſure had 
been removed. from the caſtle on 
the approach of the Britiſh forces; 
but that on board the galleons, 
with the cargoes of other veſſels in 
the harbour, and the value of the 
ſhips themſelves, were eſtimated. 
at about three millions of piaſters, 
or pieces of _ But of all this, 
nothing was ſo ſeverely felt, or ſo 
real a loſs to the Spaniards, as 
that of 250 quintals of quickſilver, 
newly arrived from Old Spain; 
a commodity ſo eſſential to the pu- 
rification, and to the ſeparation of 
their gold and filver ores, from 
dies, that the value of- 
their mines muſt depend upon its 
conſtant ſupply, This, therefore, 
they offered to ranſom at almoſt 
any price; but the conquerors,” 
preferring the public good to their 
own private emolument, would 
not part upon any terms with an 
article, which, though of no great 
value to themſelves,” was of ſuch 
1mmenſe conſequence to the ene. 
my. Upon the ſame principle, 


they refuſed to ranſom the caſtle, 


for which high offers were likewiſe 
made, and left a garriſon for its 
defence ; although their generous 
views were fruſtrated in this re- 
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ſpect by its fubſequent loſs ; a- 
riſing more from che unhealthineſs 
of the place, than from any power 
or vigour exerted by the enemy 
in its recovery, 

The conduct of the commanders 


and officers by ſea and land on this 


ſervice was in all its parts exem- 
Like a well regulated ma- 


chine, nothing was inert or defi- 


cient. 'The naval captains, Pa- 


kenham, Nugent, and Parker, 


had opportunities of being diſtin- 
N in various caſes of diffi- 
culty and danger; and Captain 


Carden, of the Soth, who acted 


as engineer, acquired no leſs cre- 
dit in his department. But no- 
thing afforded more praiſe, or re- 
dounded more to the honour of 
commanders, officers, and even 
private individuals, than the hu- 
manity and generofity with which 
they treated the vanquiſhed. 'This 
will appear fill the more truly 
laudable, when the recent cauſes 
of irritation and reſentment which 
they had met with are taken into 
the account. 


A convention was concluded, 


between the Britiſh commanders 
on the one ſide, and the Spaniſh 
governor and officers on the other, 
which went happily to the re- 
demption of the poor baymen and 
their families, who had been late- 
ly conveyed to Merida, as well as 
other Engliſh, and ſome Moſquito 
Indians, who had for a longer or 
ſhorter time been in a ſtate of im- 
priſonment or ſlavery, The go- 
vernor and garriſon were enlarged 
for the preſent, as priſoners of 
war upon papole s hut boynd to 
return, and ſurrender themſelves 
at a given time, if the conditions 
were not'complied with. As the 
averhon of the Spaniards to the 


baymen is well known, it wa, 
thought neceſſary to retain hoſta. 
7 on this occaſion, And us x 
arther ſecurity, the church-plate 
and religious ernaments, for which 
all ranſom had been refuſed, was 
retained as a depoſit, to be return. 
ed freely as a preſent along with 
the hoſtages, upon the due per. 
formance of the conditions. 
The recital of any act of mere 
courage, however extraordinary, 
in a Britiſh ſeaman, would appear 
rather ſuperfluous, The follow. 
ing inſtance of magnanimity, how. 
ever ſingular, is in its circum. 
ſtances to truly characteriſtic of 
the peculiar manners, ideas, and 
generous valour, of that invaly. 
able order of men, that we can. 
not reſtrain our inclination of en. 
deavcuring to preſerve it from 
oblivion. A common ſailor, who 
ſcrambled ſingly over the wall, 
had, for the better annoyance, ot 
all fides, of the enemy, armed 
himſelf with a cutlaſs in each hand, 
Thus equi „ he fell in witha 
Spaniſh officer, juſt rouſed from 
ſleep, and who, in the hurry and 
confuſion, had forgotten his ſword, 
This circumſtance reſtrained the 
fury of the ſeaman ; who diſdain. 
ing an unarmed foe, but unwil. 
ling to relinquiſh ſo happy an op- 
portunity of diſplaying his cou- 
rage in ſingle combat, preſented 
one of the cutlaſſes to him, telling 
him“ he ſcorned any advantage; 
you are now upon a footing with 
me.” The aſtoniſhment of the 
officer at ſuch an act of generolity, 
and at the facility with which 2 
friendly parley took place, whe! 
he expected nothing leſs, from the 
uncouth and hoſtile appearance 
his foe, than that of being cut in- 
ſtantly, and without pity or mere), 
J NY ine 
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into pieces, could only be ri- 
valled by the admiration, which 
his relating the ſtory excited in 
his countrymen. 77 

Tt feems remarkable, that Rear 
Admiral Hyde Parker, who ſuc- 
ceeded Admiral Byron in the com- 
mand on the Leeward Iſland fta- 
tion, ſhould not have received any 
certain intelligence of d*Eſtaing's 
departure with his fleet to the coaſt 
of North America, until ſo late 
25 the 24th of October, when he 
diſcovered it by the capture of the 
Alcmena, a French frigate of war. 
That vigilant. commander, well 
ſeconded by Rear Admiral Row- 
ley, preſerved ſo decided a * 
riority over M. de la Motte Pi- 
net, during the latter part of 
— year, and the beginning of 
the enſuing, that they not only ſe- 
verely diſtreſſed the French. trade, 
and took and deſtroyed the greater 
part of a convoy within his view 


at Fort Royal ; but that he had 


4 . 


ſerved, in honour to the French 


himſelf, at one time, a narrow 
ef from falli into their 
It is likewiſe to be ob- 


commander, that by ſuddenly li 
ping his cables, putting out to ſea 
with three ſhips, and. with. great 
llantry and dexterity engaging 
foremoſt of the Britiſh fleet, 


and again retiring under his bat- 
teries, he thereby afforded an op- 


portunity to a conſiderable part of 
that convoy which we bs hs. 
tioned to eſcape. It was upon 
that occaſion, that the brave Cap- 
tain | Griffith, of the Conqueror, 
in purſuing the enemy too cloſe 
upon their batteries, was unfortu- 
nately killed. The Britiſh com- 


manders had likewiſe the fortune 


to intercept, and after a chace of 
an extraordi length to take, 
three large, heavy metalled French 
frigates, which were on their re- 
turn from the Savannah to Mar- 


tinique. 
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Rhode Thai evacuated.” 'Defign againft New York fruftrated by D'Efaing, 


. failure at Savannah, "'E 


xpedition againſt Charles T own. 


Sir N 


Clinton lands with the army in South Carolina; takes pofſeſſion of 1h, 
q ley River to 8 15 


andi of John and James,; paſſes 
| 4 7 fl rbuthnot paſſes the Bar with difficuly, 
American and French marine force abandon their | 


* flege of that city. Admiral 


ation, and retire 1 


the town, where moſt” of the former are ſunk to bar a paſſage. The ag. 
 miral taſſes the heavy fire of the fort on Sullivans Iſland, and tak 


" poſſeſſion of the harbour. 


General Lincoln ſummone 


without efe8, 


State of the defentes en Charles Town Neth. © Colonel Tarlęton cuti off g 
party of the rebels. Col. Webſter paſſes Cooper River with a ditach. 
ment, by whith the tity ir tlojely 1 Lord Coruaballis takes the 


command on that fue. Siege prefſed wit 
buthnot takes Mount Pleaſant, and reduces Fort Moultrie. 


great vigonr. Admiral 4. 
Tarleton de. 


feats and deſtroy; the rebel cavalry. © Capitulation of Charles Town, 


Garriſon, artillery,” frigates," Cc. 


Rebels again defeated by Tarlieten, 


at Waxaw. ' Repulations by Sir Henry Clinton For the ſecurity of the 
0 


province. 


evhole colony. Unexye 


Departure for New York. Earl 
4 danger to "which the Jeverity of the winter 


vad expoſed New York." Gallant defence made 'by Capt. Cornwallis, 
againſt a French ſapericr naval force." Three "naval actions between 
Fir George Rodney, and M. te Guichen, produttive of no decifive conſe. 
guences, Inſurrections of the loyaliſts in North Carolina quelled. Bari 
de Kalbe marches into that province with a continental force. Is follow. 
ed by Gen: Gates, who takes the chirf command, State of affairs in the 
ab Carolina's. Battle of Camden. Complete victory gained by Lord 
Cornwallis. Sumpter routed by Tarleton, b 


HE appearance and conti- 

nuance of D*Eſtaing on the 
coaſt of North America, in the 
autumn of the year 1779, neceſ- 
farily ſuſpended all active opera- 
tions on the ſide of New Vork; 
where none but defenſive meaſures 
could 'be thought of, under the 
well-founded apprehenſion of a for- 
midable attack by ſea and land, 
which had been evidently con- 
certed between that commander 
and General Waſhington. The 
latter had collected a ſtrong force 
for that purpoſe in the Highlands, 
to 'which the northern colonies 


had largely contributed, hoping 
to end the war by one deciſive 
ſtroke; and being in porn of 
the North River, the cloud ſeemed 
ready to break upon the iſlands, 
as ſoon as the French fleet ſhould 
appear in ſight; an event that did 
not ſeem to be far diſtant, as it 
was expected on both ſides by the 
new allies, that the taking of the 
Savannah could be little more 
than the work of a day; and that 
the ſucceſs would not only inſpire 
confidence, but even afford means, 
for the attainment of the grand 
object, AG 
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Under theſe apparent circum- 
tances of 1 it was found 
adviſeable, befides adopting every 
other means of a vigorous defence 
1rainſt a greatly 8 force, to 
withdraw the garriſon and marine 
from Rhode Iſland, and to ' {uffex 
that place to fall again into the 
hands of the Americans, EE, 

But the defeat of D*Eftaing, 
and ſtill more the loſs of time, 
which attended his ill conducted 
enterprize, having totally fruſ- 
trated the views of the enemy, 
ſerved equally to extend thoſe of 
General Sir He Clinton, and 
of Admiral Arbuthnot, to active 
and effective ſervice, by an expe- 
dition to the ſouthern colonies, 
Waſhington's army was already in 
a great meaſure broken up. The 
auxiliaries had returned home ; 
the term of enliſtmeat of a great 
number of the continental fol. 
diers was expired ; and the filling 
up of the regiments, by waiting 
for recruits from their reſpective 
lates, muſt neceſſarily be a work 
of conſiderable time, | 

South Carolina was the imme- 
diate and great object of enter- 
prize, Beſides the numerous be- 
nefits to be immediately derived 
from the poſſeſſion of that pro- 
vince of opulence and ſtaple pro- 
duct, and the a de loſs 
which it would occaſion to the 
enemy, its ſituation rendered it 
{t1]l more valuable, from the ſe- 
curity. whach 1t would not only 
afford to Georgia, but in a very 
conſiderable degree, to all that 
louthern point of the continent 
which ſtretches beyond it. 

Sir Henry Clinton's land force 
being now whole and concen- 
trated by the evacuation of Rhode 


Hand, it afforded means as well 


1 


% 


as, incitement to enterprize., - The 
army was, likewiſe in excellent 
condition; the reinforcements 
from England had not been im- 
paired by any ſervice; and it was 
abundantly provided with artil.. 
lery, and with all the other en- 
gines, furniture, and proviſion of 
war. Nor was the naval force leſs 
competent to its purpoſe ; there 
being nothing then in the Ame. 
rican ſeas, which could even ven- 


ture to look at it. On the other 


hand, the diſtance of South Ca. 
Folina, from the center of force 
and action, cut it off from all 
means of prompt ſupport in any 
caſe; while the preſent ſtate of 
the American army, along with 
many circumſtances in the ſitua- 
tion of their public affairs, ren- 
dered the proſpe& of any time- 
2 or effectual relief extremely 

nt, / 

Althqugh every thing had been 
for ſome time prepared for the 
expedition, and the troops even 


embarked, yet through the defect 


of any certain intelligence, as to 
the departure of D*Eſaing from 
the coaſt of North America, it 
was not until 3 a few days of 
the cloſe of the year, | 

that the fleet N Her 2008; 
voy proceeded from New Vork. 
The voyage from thence to the 
Savannah, (where they did not 
arrive until the end of January) 
was very unproſperous. Beſides 
its extreme tediouſneſs, the ſea 
was ſo rough, and the weather ſo 
tempeſtyous, that great miſchief 
was done among the tranſports 
and victuallers. Several were 
loſt ; others diſperſed and P 


ed; a few were taken by 


Americans; an ordinance. ſhip 
went down, with all her | 


Ores J 
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and al moſt all the horſes, whether 
of draught, or appertaining to the 
cavalry, were loſt. 

- From Savannah, the fleet and 
army proceeded before the middle 
of February, to the Inlet or har- 
bour of North Ediſto, on the coaſt 
of South Carolina, where the 
army was landed without oppo- 
fition or difficulty ; and took poſ- 
feſhon with equal facility, frſt 
of John's Ifland, and next, that 
of James, which ſtretches to the 
fouth of Charles Town Harbour. 
We have already had occaſion, in 
our account of Gen. Prevoſt's ex- 
pedition, to take ſome notice of 
the geography and nature of this 
flat and inſulated country. The 
army afterwards, by throwing a 
bridge over the Wappoo cut, ex- 
tended its poſts on the mainland, 
to the banks of Aſhley River, be- 
tween which and Cooper's River, 
Charles Town ſtands; the 2 


roach” to it being called 
eck. | 
'The general is not explicit in 
his information, as to the nature 
of the difficulties, or rather wants, 
which were the cauſe of detainin 
the army in this poſition, unt 
near the end of March; he ſeem- 
ing to conſider theſe circum- 
ſtances, as matters already well 


underſtood by the Secretary of 


State, We only learn, that a 
train of heavy artillery ſupplied 
by the large ſhips of . the fleet, 
with a body of ſailors, under the 
conduct of Capt. Elphinſtone of 
the navy, were of 
vice in the proſecution of the 
_fiege ; and that the general found 
it neceſlary to draw a reinforce- 
ment from Georgia, which joined 
him without any other interrup- 
tion, than the natural difficulties 


ngular ſer- 


of the country (which were not 


fmall) during a toilſome march of 


twelve days. | 

The paſſage of | 
Aſhley N. March 29, 
effected with great 1780. 


facility, thro? the aid of the naril 
offers and ſeamen, with their boats 
and armed pallies ; and the army, 
with its artifery and flores, wa; 
landed without oppoſition on 
Charles Town Neck. On the 
night of the x of April, they 
broke ground within 800 yards of 
the enemy's works; and in a 
week, their guns were mounted 
in battery. 

In the mean time, Admiral 
Arbuthnot had not been deficient 
in his endeavours for the paſing 
of Charles Town Bar, in order 
elfectually to ſecond the operations 
of the army, For this purpoſe 
he ſhifted his flag from * Eu- 
ropa of the line, to the Roe 
Buck of 44 guns, Which, with 
the Renown and Romulus, were 
lightened of their guns, provi. 
fions and water ; the li fri- 
2 being capable of paſſing the 

ar without that preparation. 
Yet fo difficult was the taſk in 
any ſtate, that they lay in that 
ſituation, expoſed on an open 
coaſt, in the Winter ſeaſon, to 
the danger of the ſeas, and 1 
the inſalts of the encmy, for 
above a fortnight, hefore a 
E opportunity offered. The 
ar was, however, then pailed 
(on the 2oth of March) without 
loſs; and the entrance of the 
harbour gained without diff 
culty. 4 

The enemy had a conſiderable 
marine force in the harbour, which 


might have been expected to con- 


tribute more to the defence of the 
town 
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"vn and paſſape than it actuall 
2 Thi con ſted of an Amen. 
can ſhip, built ſince the troubles, 
aad pierced for 60 / guns, but 
mounting only 44 ; of ſeven fri- 


gates of the fame country, from 


2 to 16 guns; with a French 
Fioate of 26 guns, and a polacre 
of eighteen. Theſe, at firſt, up- 
on the admiral's getting over the 
bar, ſhewed a diſpoſition to diſ- 
pute the paſſage up the river; and 
accordingly, they were moored 
with ſome armed gallies, at a nar- 
row paſs, between Sullivan's Iſland 


and the middle ground, in a | 
bled 


fition which would have ena 
them to rake his ſquadron on its 
approach to Fort Moultrie. 

his appearance of refolution, 
however, gave way to more timid, 
and it ſhould ſeem, leſs wiſe coun- 
eil. For abandoning every idea of 
reſiſtance, and leaving the fort to 
its own fortune, they retired to 
Charles-Town ; where moſt of the 
ſhips, with a number of merchant 
veſſels, being fitted with chevaux 
de frize on their decks, were funk 
to obſtruct the channel of the ri- 
ver between the town and Shutes- 
Folly; thus converting a living 


active force into an inert machine. 


This obftacle removed, and the 
ſucceſs of the attack on the land 
fide depending almoſt entirely on 
the joint operation of the fleet, 
the admiral took a favourable op- 
portunity of wind and water, to 
— the heavy batteries of Fort 

oultrie, on Sullivan's Iſland; fo 
much celebrated for the obſtinate 
and ſucceſsful defence, which, we 
have heretofore ſeen, it made, 
againſt the ry fierce and bloody 


icy of Admiral Sir Peter Par- 
er. 


fected, under a ſevere 


The paſſage was ef- April ch. 
and impetuous fire, with leſs toſs 
of lives than could have been well 
gel; the number of ſeamen 
kilted and wounded being under 
thirty. The fleet, however, ſuf- 
fered in other reſpects from the fire 
of the enemy; and a tranſport, 
with fome naval ſtores, was of ne- 
ceſſity abandoned, and burnt. But 
the great object was now gained; 
they were in poſſeſſion of the har- 


"bour, and took ſuch effectual mea- 


fures for blocking up or ſecuring 
the various inlets, that the town 
was little leſs than completely m- 
veſted. As the enemy had placed 
heir principal truſt in the defence of 
the aw 7 up the river, and there- 
by keeping the harbour free, and 
their back ſecure, nothing could 
be more terrible to them than this 
firnation of the fleet; whereby 

their defences were mul- 


* 
tiplied, their attention diverted 


from the land ſide, and their means 
of relief, or even of eſcape, con- 
fiderably ſtreightened. 

In this ſtate of things, the bat- 
teries ready to be opened; the 
commanders by ſea and land, ſent 
a joint ſummons to General Lin- 
coln, who commanded in Charles- 
Town ; holding out the fatal con- 
ſequences of à cannonade and 
ſtorm, ſtating the preſent, | as 
the ony favourable opportunity 
for preſerving the lives and pro- 

of the inhabitants, and 
warning the commander that he 
ſhould be reſponſible, for all thoſe 
calamities which might be the 
fruits of his obftinacy. Lincoln 
anſwered, that the fame duty and 
inclination which had prevented 
him from abandoning Charles- 


Town, 
FA ” 
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Town, during ſixty days know- 


ledge of their hoſtile intentions, 


operated now with equal force, in 
rompting him to defend it to the 
fal extremity. | 
The defences of Charles. Town, 
on the neck, were for their nature 


and ftanding, very conſiderable, 


They conſiſted of a chain of re- 
doubts, lines, and batteries, ex- 
tending from one river to the 
other; and covered with an artil- 
lery of eighty cannon and mor- 
tars. In the front of either flank, 
the works were covered by ſwamps, 
originating from the oppoſite ri- 
vers, and tending towards the cen» 
ter ; through which they were con. 
nected by a canal paſſing from one 
to the other, Between theſe out- 
ward impediments and the works, 
were two ſtrong rows of abbatis, 
the trees being buried ſlanting in 
the earth, ſo . 4b their heads Fac. 
ing outwards, formed a kind of 
fraize-work againſt the aſſailants; 
and theſe were farther ſecured, by 
a ditch double picketted. In the 
center, where the natural defences 
were pnequal to thoſe on the 
flanks, a horn-work of maſonry 
had been conſtructed, as well to re- 
medy that defect, as to eover the 
principal gate; and this during the 
ſiege had been cloſed in ſuch a 
manner as to render it a kind of 
citadel, or independent fort. 
The fiege was carried on with 
2 vigour; the batteries were 
oon perceived to acquire a ſuperi- 
ority over thoſe of the enemy; and 
the works were puſhed forward 
with unremitted indyſtry, Soon 
after the middle of April, the ſe- 
cond parallel was complet- 
ed; the approaches to it ſe- 
cured ; and it was carried within 


19th. 


\ + 


450 yards of the main works of 
the beſieged. Major Moncriefe 
who had gained ſo much honour 
in the defence of the Savannah 
acquired no leſs applauſe, from the 
very ſuperior and maſterly manner 
in which he conducted the offenſive 
operations of the preſent ſiege. 
The town had kept its commu, 
nication open with the country, 
on the farther ſide of Cooper's 
river, for ſome time after. it had 
been inveſted on other ſides by the 
fleet and army; and ſome bodies of 
militia cavalry and infantry began 
to aſſemble on the higher parts of 
that river, who being in poſſeſſion 
of the bridges, might at leaſt have 
become troubleſome to the forag. 
ing parties, if not capable of diſ. 
turbing the operations of the ar- 
my. The. general, as ſoon as his 
ſituation would permit, detached 
1400 men under Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Webſter, in order to ſtrike at 
this corps which the enemy were 
endeavouring to form in the field, 
to break in upon their remaining 
communications, and to ſeize the 
principal paſſes of the country, 
On this expedition Lieutenant-co- 
lonel Tarleton, at the head of a 
corps of cavalry, and ſeconded by 
Major Ferguſon's light infantry 
and markſmen, afforded a ſtriking 
ſpecimen of that active gallantry, 
and of thofe peculiar military ta- 
lents, which haye ſince fo highly 
diſtinguiſhed his character. Wi 


every 

ing ta 
fant, 
and th 
ers wh 
knowl 
nſon a 
tne, in 
ſuance 
determ 
operati 
ed a be 
in orde 


a very inferior force, he e while t 
defeated, and almoſt totally cut polbble 
off the rebel party; and having tmſta! 
thereby gain ſſeſſion of Big- ng to 


nen). ſ 
to Whic 
enſible 


ef, W 


gin's Bridge on the Cooper River, 
opened the way to Colonel Web. 
ſter to advance nearly to the head 
of the Wandoo River, and to oe: 

cop 


1 
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cupy the paſſes in ſuch a manner, 
a; to ſhut Charles- Town up en- 
wy” the arrival of a large rein- 
ſorcement from New York, en- 


abled the general conſiderably to 


frengthen the corps under Web- 
ter, ſo the importance of the ſi- 
tuation, induced Earl Cornwallis 
to take the command on that ſide 
of Cooper's River. Under the 
conduct of this nobleman, Tarle- 
ton attacked, defeated and ruined, 
another body of cavalry, which 
the enemy %ad with infinite diffi- 
eulty collected together. | 

In the mean time, the beſiegers 
had completed their third parallel, 
which they carried cloſe to the re- 
bel canal; and by a ſap puſhed to 
the dam which fu lied it with 
water on the right; they had 
drained it in ſeveral parts to the 
bottom, On the other hand, the 
admiral, who had conſtantly preſ- 
ed and diſtreſſed the enemy, in 
every part within his reach, hav- 
ing taken the fort at Mount Plea- 
fant, acquired from its vicinity, 
and the information of the deſert- 
ers which 1t encouraged, a full 
knowledge of the ſtate of the gar- 
non and defences of Fort Moul- 
ine, in Sullivan's Ifland. In pur- 
ſuance of this information, and 
determined not to weaken the 
operations of the army, he land- 
ed a body of ſeamen and marines, 
in order to ſtorm the place by land, 
vile the ſhips battered it in every 
polbble direction. In theſe cir- 
wnſtances, the garriſon, (amount- 
ing to ſomething more than 200 
nen) ſeeing the imminent danger 
b which they were. expoſed, and 
enſible of the impoſſibility of re- 
lef, were glad, by a capitulation, 


: 


to ſurrender themſelves © R 
priſoners of war. May 7th. 
Thug encloſed on e ſide, 
and driven to its laſt defences, the 
[mg wiſhing to preſerve Charles 
own from deſtruction, and to 
vent that effuſion of human 
lood, which muſt be the inevit - 
able conſequence of a ſtorm, _ 
ed a correſpondence on the follow - 
ing day with. Lincoln, for the 
purpoſe of a ſurrender. But the 
conditions demanded by that com- 
mander being deemed higher, than 
his preſent cireumſtances and fitu- 
ation entitled him to, they were 
rejected, and hoſtilities renewed. 
The batteries on the third parallel 
were then opened, and ſo great a 
ſuperiority of fire, obtained, that 
the beſiegers were enabled under 
it to gain the counter of the 
out-work which flanked the canal; 
which they likewiſe paſſed; and 
then puſhed on their works direct- 
ly towards the ditch of the place. 
The objections to the late con- 
ditions required by Gen. Lincoln, 
went principally to ſame ſtipu- 
lations in favour of the citizens 
and militia; but the preſent ſtate 
of danger having brought thoſe 
people to acquieſce in their be- 
ing relinquiſhed, as the price of 
ſecurity, that commander accor- 
dingly propoſed to ſurrender upon 
the terms which were then offered. 
The Britiſh commanders, beſides 
their averſeneſs to the cruel extre- 
mity of a ſtorm, were not diſpoſed 
to preſs to unconditional ſubmiſ- 
ſion, an enemy whom they wiſhed 
to conciliate by clemency. They 
granted now the ſame conditions 
which they had before May 11 
offered; and the capi- ay 
tulation was accordingly * 


* 


The garriſon were allowed ſome 
of the honours of war; but they 
were not to uncaſe their colours, 
nor their drums to beat a Britiſh 
march. The continental troops 
ons I to keep their 

e, and to remain priſoners 
of war inn they were — 
The militia were to be permitted 
to return to their reſpective homes, 
as priſoners on parole; and while 
they adhered to their parole, were 
not to be moleſted by the Britiſh 

in perſon or property. The 
citizens of all ſorts to be conſider- 
ed as priſoners on parole; and to 
hold their property on the ſame 
terms with the militia, The offi- 
cers of the army and navy, to re- 
tain their ſervants, ſwords, piſtols, 
and their baggage, unſearched. 
Horſes were refuſed, as to carry- 
ing them out of Charles Town ; 
but they were allowed to diſpoſe 
of them in the town. - 

Seven general officers, ten con- 
tinental regiments, and three bat- 
talions of artillery, became pri- 
ſoners upon this "occaſion. The 
whole number of men in arms who 
were taken, including town and 
country militia, and French, a- 
mounted to 5611, exchuſive of 
near a thouſand ſeamen. The 
number of rank and file, which 
appear on this lift, bear no pro- 
portion to the elouds of commiſſion 
and non-commiſſion officers; which 
exceed nine hundred. The thin- 
neſs of. the continental regiments 
accounts partly for this circum- 
ſtance z it appearing from Lin- 
coln's return to congreſs; that the 
whole number of men of every 
Ort, included in ſo many regi- 
_ ments and battalions, at the time 
of the ſurrender, did not amount 
to quite 2500. He boaſts in that 


* 
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forts and ſhips, to conſiderably 


1311 were found in Charles Town 


letter, that he loft only twenty 

men by deſertion, iii ſix J 
* ed 1 nora en 

As c Was not 

of Kalle, & Ten ae, 
which were in a conſiderable de. 
gree prevented by ſituation, and 
the nature of the works, the loſs 
of men was not great on either 
fide, and was not very unequally 
ſhared, A prodigious artillery 
was taken; amounting, of every 
ſort, and including thoſe in the 


ſacceſs 
tion Of 
Cornw: 
north 
nyer, 
ce ! 
© cb 
— 
che 
Der 
light ir 
moun te 
rout an 
fore it 
of force 


colonic: 


more than 400 pieces.” Of theſe, 


only. Three ſtout rebel frigates, 
one French, and a polacre of 16 
guns, of the ſame nation, which 


eſcaped the operation of bein 
ſunk to bar the river, fell like 
wiſe into the hands of the victors. 


The Carolinians complained 
greatly of their not being properly 
aſſiſted by their neighbours, par- 
ticularly the Virginians, in this 
long and arduous ſtruggle. If the 
complaint is at all founded, it can 
only relate to the not ſending of 
reinforcements to the garriſon be- 
fore the city was cloſely inveſted j 
for the ſouthern colomes poſſeſſed 
no force, which was in any degree 
equal to the raiſing, or even to the 
much incommoding of the ſiege. 
Nor does it ſeem that the _ 
tation of the garriſon would have 
anſwered any effectual purpoſe, 
At the commencement of the 
ſiege, an American lieutenant- co- 
lonel; of the name of Hamilton 
Ballendine, having the fortune of 
being detected in his attempt to 
paſs to the Engliſn camp at flight, 
with draughts of the town and 
works, immediately ſuffered the 
unpitied death of a traitor. 

he moſt rapid and brilliant 
8 ſucceſ⸗ 


an enen 
counter 
on this 
bis own 
ing mar 


May 29 
edly, at 
before a 
enemy, 
wvely 

which v 
rnderin 
with t! 
Town, 

hitited 
Hading 
ad the 
100 wet 
bout 18. 
be oF 


oupht 


+ « 


+ now attended every exer- 
hee, the Britiſh arms; Lord 
Cornwallis, on his march up the 
north ſide of the great Santee 
river, having recęi. | 
ce that the remaining force of 
the rebels were collected near the 
borders of North Carolina, diſ- 
patched Colonel Tarleton, with 
the cavalry, and à new corps of 
light infantry, called the Legion, 
nounted on horſeback, in order to 


1 wut and diſperſe that body, be- 
N fore it could receive any addition 
Bl of force from the neighbouring 


colonies. 1 A 
The enemy being at io great a 
litance, as not to 7 al- 
noſt the poſſibility of any near 
anger, had conſidered other cir- 
cumſtances of convenience more, 
tan the means of ſecuring a good 
tua- 


retreat, in their choice of 


ned 
l ton, No ſuch neghgence could 
4 dals unpuniſhed, _ any cir- 


cumſtance of diſtance, with ſuch 


the an enemy as they had now to en- 
ann counter, Colonel Tarleton, up- 
; of an this occaſion, exceeded even 
y lis own uſual celerity ; and hav- 
ed; ug marched 105 miles in 54 hours, 
ed May 29th preſented himſelf ſud- 
gree 9**- denly and unexpect- 
"the edly, at a 2 called Waxſaw, 
ege. fore an aſtoniſhed and difpirited 
* enemy. They, however, poſi- 
have wrely rejected the conditions 
Joſe, vic were offered them, of ſur. 
the endering upon the ſame terms 
. co⸗ nth the garriſon of Charles 
ilton Town, The attack was highly 
ne of ſpirited ; the defence, notwith- 
pt to anding the cover of a wood, faint ; 
wht; ad the ruin complete. Above 
and co were killed on the ſpot; a- 


wut 150 fo badly wounded as to 
e unable to travel, and about 30 
woupht away priſoners, Their 


wed intelli- 
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colours, „with the re- 
mains e of the 
ſouthern army, fell into the hands 
of the victors. The loſs on their 
ſide, though the rebels were ſupe- 
rior in number, was very trifling. 
After this ſucceſs, there was 
nothing to reſiſt the arms of Lor 
Cornwallis ; and the reduction o 


chat extenſive colony of South 


Carolina, 2 l ſo com- 
plete, at the time . 
Sir Henry Clinton's . 9 
departure, on returning to his go- 
vernment of New York, that he 


informs the American miniſter in 


his letter, that there were few men 
inthe province, who were not either 
N to, or in arms with the 
ritiſh. forces; and he cannot re- 
ſtrain his exultation, at the num- 
ber of the inhabitants who came 
in from every quarter, to teſtify 
their allegiance, and to offer their 
ſervices, in arms, in ſupport of 
his Majeſty's government; and 
who, in many inſtances, had 
brought as priſoners their former 
oppreſſors or leaders, 7 
hat commander accordingly, 
in ſettling the affairs and govern- 
ment of che province, adopted a 
ſcheme of obliging it to contribute 
largely to its own defence; and 
even to look: forward, in preſent 
exertion, to future ſecurity, by 
taking an active ſhare in the ſup- 
preſſion of the rebellion on its bor- 
ders. In this view, be ſeemed to 
admit of no neutrals; but that 
every man, who did not avow 
himlelf an enemy to the Britiſh 
government, ſhould take an active 
part in ĩts ſupport, On this prin- 
ciple, all perſons were expected to 
be in readineſs with their arms at 
a moment's warning; thoſe Who 
had families, to form a militia _ 


W 


* 
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che home defence; but thoſe who became Sir Henry Clinton: an F 


had none, to ſerve with the royal his noble ſucceſſor, to uſe every ob 
es, for any ſix months of the method their genius ſuggeſted 6 — 


of me 
died, 


incluc 


enſuing twelve, in which they them, for ſecuring or extendin 
might be called upon, to affift their conqueſts 3 but the ſuceek; 
„e in dfiving their rebel oppreſ of the meaſure in à partial expe: 
ſors, and all the miſeries of war, fimenit Has been ſuch, as will juf. 
far from the province.“ Their tify other commanders ſor not moun' 
| ſervice was, however, limited, be- placing an intire arid general de- men. 
fides their own province, to North pendence, upon aſſurances of fa. the re 
Carolina and Georgia, beyond the vourable diſpoſitions in the colo- -_— 
boundaries of which they were not niſts, extotted under the influence the cl 
to be marched ; and, after the ex- of fear, which have every where of the 
piration of the limited term, they proved entirely deluſive. | merch 
were to be free from all future The departure of Sir Henry Pikes, 
military claims of ſefvice, except- Clinton from New York, had ex- ind {h 
ing their local militia duties. So poſed that City fo an apparent . | 
warm were the hopes of ſucceſs anger upon the outſet of hiv ex. nately, 
then formed, that a few months pedition, which, as it could not * 
were thought equal to the ſubju- poſſibly have been foreſeen, no Wi,” 


ation of, at leaſt, that part of wiſdom could provide againſt,— = 1 
dhe continent. A winter, unequalled in that ci. T3 5 


This ſyſtem, of ſubduing one mate for its length and ſeverity, f 
part of the Americans by the had deprived New Vork, and the 1 * 
other; and of 1 an adjoining lands, of all the de- 15 * 
internal force in each ſubjugated fenſive benefits of their inſular * f 
colony, as would be nearly, if ſituation; and while it alſo de- 11 8 
not entirely, equal to its future prived them of their naval pro- P 1 _ 

reſervation and defence, had tection, expoſed that protetiion p 2 
Been often held out, and much itſelf to an equal degree of dan- —— 
ſuggeſted in England, as exceed- ger. The North river, with the 10 95 
Bs practicable; and indeed, as ſtreights and channels by which * Ty 

requiring only adoption to infure they are divided and ſurrounded, : 
its ſucceſs. And our preceding were every where cloathed with Try 
commanders on the American ſer- ice of ſuch a ſtrength and thick- al 4 
vice had ſuffered much obloquy and neſs, as would have admitted the Mich +. 
daitterneſs of reproach, for their paſſage of armies, 'with their Ns 


land or 


ſuppoſed negligence, in not pro- | heavieſt carriages and artillery 

fig of 7 'y which were repre- ſo that the iſlands; and the ad- 55 th 
ſented as ſo obvious, and which, joining countries, preſented to the Ka: 
as it was ſaid, would have been ſo view, and in effect, one whole and nll e 
fortunately decifive with reſpe& to unbroken continent. = a 
the war. In this alarming change ſo ſud. alant 


The wiſdom of the meaſure in denly wrought in the nature 0 I 
neſtion depended entirely upon the ſituation, Major General Pat a 
e number of perſons in the re- tiſon, who commanded at New inſelf 5 
ſpective colonies attached to the York, with the Heſhan General kin wi. 


Britiſh © It certainly Knyphauſen, and other * his 
| 11. 


— 


hat ſtation, took the moſt pru- 
gential and ſpeedy” meaſures for 
efence. All orders 


WG) the common 

in et men in New Vork were embo- 
i, lied, armed and oticered';z and, 
pe. including about 1500 ſeamen, a- 
uf. mounted to ſomething near 66000 
not nen. The officers and crews of 


the royal frigates,” which were 
pcked up in the ice, undertook 
the charge of a redoubt ; and thoſe 
of the tranſports, victuallers, and 
merchantmen,” were armed with 
kes, for the defence of the wharfs 


enry and ſhipping» $4: 

ex- It. however, happened fortu- 
rent nately, that General Waſhington 
dex 


vas in no condition to profit of 
this unlooked for event. The 
ſmall army which remained with 
him, hutted at Morris- Town, was 
inferior in ſtrength to the royal 
nilitary defenſive force, excluſive 


d the of the armed inhabitants and mi- 
e de- litia. He, notwithſtanding, made 
ular ſach movements and preparations, 
0 de- u \uficiently indicated deſign, 
P- md afforded cauſe for alarm. An 
— neffective attempt was even made 


by Lord Stirling, with 2500 men 
ud ſome artillery, upon Staten 
Hand. Bat he continued on the 
land only one day, and retreated 


| with n the night, In a number of 
thick. wall ſcirmiſnes and enterprizes, 
ed the rich took place duting the win- 
| weir ter, the Britiſh forces had conti- 
yh milly the advantage, © | 


During "theſe tranſactions in 


ulis, on the Jamaica ſtation, 
quired great honour, by the 


＋ * defence which he made 
A Pats "1 2 very inferior force, againſt 
b New ll. de la Motte Piquet, Who was 


inſelf wounded in the action. 


Jeneral . : 
Fene ling on a cruize off Monte Chriſ- 


cers on 


Ls .. XXIII. 


North America, Captain Corn- 


„in his own ſhip, he Lion, of 
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64 guns, with the ', 
Beige of- go, an d March 2oth. 
the Janus of 44, he ſell in with, 
and was chaced by the French 
commander, who had four 74 gun 
ſhips and two frigates.” The ene- 
my came within cannon ſhot by 
five in the evening, and a running 
fight was maintained through the 
whole night, without the enemy's 
venturing to come along ſide, 
which it was in their power to do. 
In the morning, the Janus being 
a good deal diſabled, and at ſome 


_ diſtance, the Lion and Briſtol, 


through the defect of wind, were 
obliged to be towed hy their boats 
to her aſſiſtance. This brought 
on a general engagement, which 
laſted between two and three hours, 
and in which the enemy ſuffered 
ſo much, that they were obliged 
to lie by to repair. They, how 
ever, renewed the purſuit, and 
continued it during the night, 
without coming within 'gun ſhot; 
But the appearance of the Ruby 
man of war, of 64 guns, with two 
Britiſh frigates, iti the-morning of 
the third day, ſuddenly changed 
the face of things. The Frene 

commander was now, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of force 
which he ſtill retained, chaſed in 
turn, and purſued for ſeveral 
hours, with the utmoſt exultation 
and triumph by the Britiſh com- 


manders. 


Sir George Rodney had arrived 
at St. Lucia, and taken the com- 
mand of the fleet upon the Lee- 
ward Iſland ſtation, by the latter 
end of March. juſt previous to 


his arrival, M. de Guichen; with 
25 ſhips of the line, and eight fri- 
gates, all full of troops, had pa- 
raded for ſeveral days before that 
iſland; with a view either of ſur- 


17 


Pr ize, 


he came in fi 


his vaſt was 
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rize, or of overwhelming the 

ritiſh force by, their great ſupe- 
riority. The good diipoſition of 
the troops made by Gen, Vaughan, 
and, of the ſhips by Rear Admiral 
Parker, however, fruſtrated their 

ſign. in both reſpects. 
1 — returned by 
Sir George Rodney, Wwho with 20 
ſhips of-the line, and the Centu- 
rion of 50 guns, far two days, in- 
ſulted, M. de Guichen, in Fort 
Royal harbour in Martinique, go- 
ing ſo cloſe at times, as te be able 
to count all the enemy's guns, and 
being even Within random ſhot of 
their batteries. Nothing being 
able, notwithſtanding his ſupe- 
riority, to draw the French com- 
mander out to an engagement, the 
Britiſh, Admiral found it neceſſary 
to depart with the bulk of the fleet 
to Groſs Iflet Bay in St. Uucia, 
leaving a ſquadxon of copper bot - 
tommed ſhips to watch the moti- 
ons of the enemy, and to give him 
the earlieſt poſſible notice: of cheir 
attempting to ſail. re 
Things hung in this ſtate until 
the middle of April, when the 
French fleet put to ſea in the 
night, and were ſo ſpeedily pur- 
ſued by Sir George Rodney, that 
t of them on the 
following. day. A general chace 
took place; and all the manœuvres 
of the enemy during the night, 
clearly indicating their full inten- 
tion of avoiding an; engagement, 
their motions were counteracted 
with great ability by the Britiſh. 


commander. 
On the. ſucceeding. morning, a+ difliculty keptabavewater, render 


very extraordinary degree of {kill 
and judgment in {eamanthin ſeems 
t have been diſplayed: on both 
fides; the evolutions on each be- 


ing ſo rapid and various, as to re- 


quire the moſt watchful attention 
on the other to prevent diſadvan. 
tage. The French fleet were con. 

derably ſuperior in force; a. 
mounting to 23 fail of the line, 
and a 30 gun ſhip. The Engliſn 
fleet, as before, conſiſted of 20 of 
the line, and the Centurion. The 
van was led by Rear Admital 
Hyde Parker; the center, by the 
commander in chief, and the rear 
diviſion, by Rear Admiral Rowley, 

A, little before: one Fil 

o'clock, the French pril 17th. 
were brought to action by ſome of 
the hendhmoſt ſhips; and about that 
hour, Sir G. Rodney, in the Sand- 
wich, of go guns, commenced the 
action in the center. After beating 
three French: ſhips out of the line, 
the Sandwich was at length en- 
countered alone, by M. de Gui. 
chen, in the Couronne of the ſame: 


force, and ſu by his two 
ſeconds, the en, t and Tri- 
umphant. It ſeems little leſs than 
wonderful, that the Sandwich not 
only ſuſtained this unequal combat 
for an hour an half, but at length 
obliged. the French commander, 
with his two ſeconds, ta beat away, 
whereby their line of battle was 
totally broken in the center. This 
happened at a quarter paſt four 
o' clock, when ther enemy ſeemed 
to be compleatly beaten, But the 
great diſtance of the Britiſh va 
and rear from the center, with the 
cxippled condition of ſeveral of the 
ſhips, and the particularly dauger 
ous ſtate ofthe Sandwich, which, fo 
the ſucceeding 24 hours, Was 1 


ed it impoſſible to make the victo 
complete by an immediate purſu 

The circumſtances of this 2008 
tion were never well explained 0 
underſtood. The public _ 


* | 
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from the commander in c chief, 
which was publiſhed. in the Ga- 


| vette, teems with implied cen- 


ſure againſt his officers in general, 
without the ſmalleſt praiſe or 4 
probation of any one, 1 . 
captain of a frigate. It was ſaid, 
that his ſignals were treated with 
contempt and diſobeyed; atid he 
ſeems himſelf; to convey a char 
againſt ſome, of not engaꝑing cloſe . 
ly. It is certain, that a few of the 
ſhips ſuffered none, or very little 
loſs; whilſt ſeveral others were 
great ſufferers, . If we recolleR 
rightly, one captain was broke, 
or at leaſt, put under arreſt, aud 
his ſhip given to another officer; 
nor are we ſure, that more that 
one court martial Was not held; 
On the other hand, Sir George 
Rodney, paſſes. high encomiums 
on the French - admiral, and is 
not more ſparing in his commen- 
dations of the gallantry of his 
officer? f N 
The affair ſeemed ſo dark and 
myſterious at home, that it 
brought dut a motion in the Houſe 
of Peers on the 3d of the followinj 
E from Lord St. John (whoſe 
rother or near relation had been 
killed, gallantly fighting in the 
action) for papers, tending to an 
enquiry into the ſubject. Upon 
that occaſion; a. noble military 
earl, read a letter in his place, 
which he ſaid he had received 
!rom an officer who. was preſent in 
the action, and who ſtood high 
in point of character and honour. 
In that letter, it was ſaid, that 
the ſpirit of a certaln vice admiral 
(whoſe name and conduct have 
ſo long been objects of public dif. 
cuſſion) had gone forth, and in- 
tetted the Britiſh fleet; and that 
| nb 


ed the whole fleet. 


the ſervice felt all the evils ariſ- 
ing from: thoſe diſſentions which 
were ſown by aur great men at 
home. It held out; beſides other 
matter, that the ſhips were foul, 
and out of repair; that there was 
a great ſcarcity of all kinds of 
naval ſtores; and that the com- 
mander in chief was not ofil) 
much diſſatisſied with the condu 
and failure in duty of ſeveral of 
his officers, but likewiſe with thoſe 
who had deceived him, relative to 
the ſtate and condition of the 
ſquadron which he commanded, 
The noble reader, in his com- 
ments on the, letter, ſaid, that the 
cauſes. of this public misfortune 
had originated at home; that be- 
ſides the bad condition of -the 
ſhips, officers were put into coni- 
mand, more from cheir political 
attachments or principles, than 
from their tation or ſervice z 
and that faction had accordingly 
ſpread itſelf through, and-divid« 
As the firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty declared 
himſelf equally in the dark with 
every other peer preſent; as to 
the particular tranſactions of the 
17th of April, which were now 
he objects of enquiry, and aſſur- 
ed the houſe, that he had not, by 
private communication or other - 
wiſe, received any explanation of 
the public Gazette letter, the 
motion was eafily overruled upon 
a diviſion, and the buſineſs con 
tinues in its original obſcurity. 
The loſs in the Britiſh fleet, 
amounted to 120 killed, and to 
353 wounded, Of theſe, it is re- 
markable, that the Hen. Capt. 
St. John of the Intrepid, and 
three of his lieutenants; were kill- 
ed. Some other brave officers 
[*P] 2 * were 


yOu Killed, and ſeveral wound- 
c 4 .# . " . 
Such expedition was uſed in 
repairing the damage done to the 
ſhips, and the purſuit was renew- 

and continued with ſo much 
ſpirit, that on the zoth they again 
got ſight of the enemy, and 


chaced them for three ſucceſſive 


days without intermiſſion. The 
object of the French commander, 
beſides that of uſing all poſſible 
means to avoid à ſecond action, 
being to recover Fort Royal Bay, 


which he had ſo lately quitted, 


but where only he could repair 
his ſhattered fleet; and that of 
Sir George Rodney, beſides the 
hope of Eiagig him again to 
action, to cut him off from that 

lace of refuge and ſupply. M. ds 
Gele 2 . give up 
his ſecond object, and for the 
preſervation of his firſt, to take 
ſnelter under Guadaloupe. No- 
thing could afford à clearer ac- 
knowledgement. of victory to the 
Britiſh commander; although un- 
fortunately it was not attended 
with all thoſe ſubſtantial advan- 


tages which were to be wiſhed., 


Sir George Rodney returned to 
cruize off Fort Royal, hoping 
thereby to intercept that enemy 
whom he could not overtake. 

The enemy, however, not ap- 


pearing, the admiral found it 


neceſſary from the condition of 
the fleet, after ſeveral days cruize, 
and greatly alarming the ifland: 
of Martinique, to put into Choc- 
que Bay in St. Lucia, as well to 
land the fick and wounded, as 
to water and refit the fleet. 'Theſe 
purpoſes being fulfilled with great 
diſpatch, and- advice received of 
the motions of the enemy, he 


*. 


they could carry, were not able 


- 


/ 
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again put to ſea, and in four days 
had the fortune to A 
gain fight of them, May 10th, 
within a few leagues to windward. 
Both fleets continued in this late 
of wind and condition for ſeveral 
days; the French Having it con. 
ſtantly in their power to bring 
on an engagement, and, not. 


withſtanding their ſuperiority, as | 


conſtantly uſing effectual means 
for its prevention. Beſides the 
ſettled advantage of the wind, 
they ſoon perceived, that the 
cleanneſs and condition of their 
ſhips, afforded ſuch a' ſuperiority 
in point of ſailing, that they ſeem- 
ed to grow playfal with reſpect to 
the Britiſh fleet; and accordingly 
uſed for ſeveral days to come 
down in a line of battle abreaſt, 
as if they meant ſeriouſly and di- 
rectly to hazard an engagement, 
until they were arrived within 
little more than random cannon 


ſhot, when they: ſuddenly hauled | 


their wind, and again departed 
out. of all reach on 

It is at all times bad jeſting be- 
fore an enemy; even ſuppoſing 
that enemy to be a much leſs de- 
termined and formidable foe than 
a Britiſh fleet. In the courſe of 


this mancœuvring, the  bravade | 


being . encouraged by, a + ſudden 
and maſterly movement 'made by 


the Britiſh admiral for gaining 


the wind, and which was miſtaken 
for a ſymptom of flight, the whole 
French fleet were nearly entang- 
led into that which of all things 
they moſt wiſhed to avoid. TW 
were only ſaved from a cloſe 


and general engagement by a 


critical ſhift of wind and even 
with that aid, and all the fails 


engag 


hower 
er a 1 
weath 
of th 
yvolvec 
ner, t 


Igth. 


zardir 
They 
Pritiſt 
maint: 
at a di 
mit of 
they 

prefer) 
and ſo1 
not ef; 
rerely 
yan, 2 
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to o preſerve cheir rear entirely — 
onflict. 5 
Rear Admiral Rowley? s diviken 
now compoſed the van of the 
Britiſh fleet, and was {moſt gal- 
lantly led by Capt. Bowyer of the 
Albion, the 8 ſhip. That 
brave officer arreſted the 
flight of the enemy about 
ſeven in the evening, and ſuſtained 
{or no ſhort time the fire of ſeve- 
ral of their heavy ſhips, before the 
rear admiral, in the Conqueror, 
and two or three more of his divi- 
fon, were able to eome up to his 
aſſiſtance. It was perceivable, from 
the latter ps Ba. of the enemy's 
fre, that their rear had ſuffered 
conſiderably in this rencounter ; 
the Albion and Conqueror, were 
the ſhips that, ſuffered moſt on our 
fide; only three more were able 
to come within reach of danger, 
The enemy from this kept an 
awful diſtance, and ventured. no 
more to repeat the parade of com- 
ing down, as if they meant to 
engage. A vigorous effort made, 
however, by the Britiſh command- 
er a few days after, in order to 
weather them, although it failed 
of the intended effect, yet in- 
volved the fleets. in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the French, for the pre- 
ſervation of their rear, were 


15th, 


en. under the neceſſity of ha- 


„erding a partial engagement. 
They accordingly. bore along the 
britiſn line to windward, 
maintained a heavy cannonade, 
a a diſtance Which could not ad- 
nt of any great effect, but which 
they endeavoured conſtantly ..to. 
preſerve. The rear, however, 
nd ſome part of the center, could 
not eſcape being cloſely and ſe- 
rely attacked by. the Britiſh 
jan, and ſuch other ſhips as could 


and 
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yp up. It, was: acoqntingly: Ry 
erved that, they ſuffered Very con» 
ſiderably. As ſoon a8 their rear 
was extricated, the enemy's whole 
fleet bore away, with all the ſail 
they could polibiy preſs. 
It appears that twelve fail of 
the Britiſh fleet, includin the 

reſton of 50 guns, were able to 
come up ſo far with the enemy 
as to ſuſtain ſome loſs, Altho ih 
the van was led on this di by 
Commodore Hotham, in the 3 
geance, with great reputation, 
For it was the fortune of the Al- 

ion, Capt, Bowyer, to ſtand the 
runt of this action, as well as of 
the preceding. She ſuffered ac- 
cordingly. The whole loſs of 
the fleet in both engagements, 
amounted to 68 flain, and 293 
wounded ;. and of theſe, 24 Were 
killed, and 123 wounded, in the 
Albion only. Admiral Rowley 
ſuffered conſiderably in the former 
action, but much more deeply in 
this; ih which his brave Captain, 
Watſon, likewiſe fell. All the 
officers who could get into action 
in either, are entitled to the high- 
eſt applauſe. -. 

The Britiſh fleet continned the 
purſuit of the, enemy for two days; 
when they. totally loſt ſight o 
them; the chace had then led 
them 40 leagues directly to the 
windward of Martinique, The 
ſtate of the fleet rendered it now 
abſolutely neceſſary. for the com- 
mander in chief to proceed. to 
Carliſle Bay, in the iſland of Bar- 
badoes ; which afforded, at length, 
an opportunity to the French of 
attaining that object which they 
had fo Yong ſought, and of re- 

airing their ſhattered fleet a, 
Fort Royal harbour. 
Notwithſtanding the bs 


Meſs . appear» 
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pearances of things in South 


ardlitia, at che time of Sir Henry 
Clinton's departure from thence, 
it don became obvious, that many 
- of che inhabitants were ſo little 
fatisfied with the preſent govern- 
ment, that they endeavoured to 
diſpoſe of their property upon 
ſuch terms as they could obtain, 
and totally to abandon the pro- 
vince, is conduct became fo 
frequent and plaring, that Lord 
Cornwallis found it neceſſary to- 
wards the end of July to iſſue a 
proclamation, firitly forbidding 
all ſales and transfers of property, 
T N toes, without 

licence firſt obtained from the 
commandant of Charles Town; 
and likewiſe forbidding all rafters 
of veſſels, from carrying any per- 
ſons whatever, whether black or 
white; out of the colony, withent 
a written paſſport from the ſame 
n 


In the mean time, Lord Corn- 


wallis, who extended his views 
to the reduction of North Caro. 
lina, had kept up a conſtant cor. 
reſpondence with the loyaliſts in 
that colony, who eager 1 urged 
him to the proſecution of his de. 
8 But beſides that the heat 
of the Summer was fo exceſſive, 
that it would have rendered ac- 
tion exceedingly deſtructive to the 
troops, he likewiſe found, that 
no army could be ſubſiſted in that 
country; until the harveſt was 
over,, Upon theſe accounts, he 
6arneſtly preſſed the friends of the 
Britiſh government jn North Ca- 
rolina, ro keep themſelves quiet, 
and free from all ſuſpicion, though 
In readineſs, until the proper ſęa- 
for arrived,  Byt the ufual im- 
patience of thoſe people, operated 


n 


ſurrections accordingly took place, 
which being conducted without or. 
der or caution,” #s well as prema. 


that government, or, as they ſaid 
by its oppreſſion and Suck) dei 
dered them incapable of proftt. 
ing of ſuch ſalutary counſel.” In. 


ture, were eafily ſuppreſſed. 4 
Col. Bryan, however, with about 
800 half armed men, eſcaped into 
South Carolina, where they join. 
ed the royal forces. 
During the neceſſary continu. 
ance of the commander in chief at 
Charles Town, in regulating tho 
rnment and affairs of the pro- 
vince, the part of the army deſtin. 
ed to active fervice, was advanced 
towards the frontiers, under the 
conduct of Lord 'Rawdon, who 
fixed his head quarters at the 
town of Camden, The advan. 
tageous ſituation of that place on 
the great river Santee, which af. 
forded an eafy communication with 
ſeveral, and remote, parts of the 
country, together with other in- 
viting and favourable circum, 
ſtances, induced Earl Cornwallis 
to make it not only a place of 
arms, but a general ſtore-houſe 
or repoſitory, for the ſupply of 
the army in its intended 75 
tions. He accordingly uſed the 
utmoſt diſpatch in conveying thi- 
ther from Charles Town, rum, 
ſalt, arms, ammunition, and va- 


riops ſtores, which, from the dil- * 


tance, and exceſſive heat of the 
weather, proved a work of inf. 
nite labour and difficulty, That 
noble commander likewiſe ſpared 
no pains in arming and embody- 
ing the militia of the province, 


and in raiſing new military corps 


under well affected leaders, 
But during theſe tranſactions, 4 


| in the 
great change took place in t 
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pet of affairs in North. Carolina. 
pi beſides the ſuppreſſion of the 
Joyaliſts, who were treated with 
little mercy, Major-General the 
Baron de Kalbe, a German officer 
in the American ſervice, arrived 
in that province with 2000 conti- 
nental troops; and was followed 
by ſome bodies of militia from 
Virginia. The government of 
the colony were hkewiſe indefa- 
tigable in their exertions and 
reparations, at leaſt for defence, 
i not for conqueſt. Troops were 
raiſed; the militia every where 
drawn out; and Rutherford, Caſ- 
well, Sumpter, and other leaders, 
advanced to the frontiers at the 
head of different bodies of them. 
Skirmiſhes took fan all aides, 
and were attended with various 
fortune ; and the enemy became 
ſo dangerous, that Lord Rawdon 
found 1t neceſſary to contract his 

ts, 
7 ſoon appeared, that the ſub- 
miſſon of many of the South-Ca. 
rolinians was merely e. 
and that no conditions or conſe- 
vences could bind or deter them 

m purſuing the bent of their 
inclinations, whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered. As the enemy in- 
— in ſtrength, and approached 
nearer, numbers of thoſe who had 
ſubmitted to the Britiſh govern- 
nent, and others who were on pa- 
role, abandoned, or hazarded all 
thngs, in order to join them. + 

ge: 


Colonel Lifle, who had exchan 


lis parole for a certificate of being 
good ſubject, carried off a whole 
battalion of militia, which had 
been raiſed by another gentleman 
fr Lord Cornwallis, to join 


zumpter. Another battalion, who 
Were Ka to conduct about 


of the 71 regiment in 


loo fic 


-  Gener 


boats dawn the Pedee to, George- 
Town, ſeized their own officers, 
and carried them, with the fick 
men, all 1 to the enemy. 
Gates was now arrived 
in North-Carolina, to take the 
command of the new ſouthern 
army ; and the time was faſt ap- 
proaching, when his high military 
reputation was to be ſtaked in an 
arduous conteſt with the fortune 
of Earl Cornwallis. In the fe- 
cond week of Auguſt, that noble- 
man having received intelligence 
at Charles-Town, that Gates was 
adyancing with his army towards 
Lynche's Creek, that Sumpter 
was endeayouring to cut off the 
communications between that city 
and the army, that the whole 
country between the Pedee and 
the Black River had revolted, an 
that Lord Rawdon was collecting 
his whole force at Camden, he 
immediately ſet off for that place. 
He found on his arrival no ſmall 
difficulties to encounter. Gates 
was advancing, and at hand, with 
a very decided {ſuperiority of force, 
His army was not eſtimated at leſs 
than five or fix thouſand men; it 
was likewiſe ſuppoſed to be very 
well appointed ; whilſt the name 
and chatacter of the commander, 
increaſed the idea of its force. 
On' the other hand, Lord Corn- 
wallis's regular force, was ſo much 
reduced by ficknels and caſualties, 
as not much to exceed 1400 fight- 
ing men, or rank and file, with 
four or five hundred militia, and 
North Carolina 0 6k The 
poſition of Camden, however ad- 
vantageous or convenient in other 
. was a bad one to receive 
an attack. He could indeed have 
made good his retreat to Charles- 


Town with thoſe troops that my 
N pon 8 
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able to march; but in that caſe, 
he muſt have left about-$00 fick, 
with a vaſt quantity of valuable 
ſtores, to fall into the hands of 
the enemy. He likewiſe foreſaw 

that excepting Charles-Town and 
the Savannah, a retreat would be 
attended with the loſs of the two 
whole provinces of South- Carolina 
and Georgia. 

In thefe circumſtances, the no- 
ble commander determined, nei- 
ther to retreat, nor walt to be at- 
tacked in a bad pohtion. He 
knew that Charles-Town- was fo 
well garriſoned and provided, that 
it could not be expoſed to any 
danger, from whatever might be- 
fal him. That his troops were 
excellent, admirably officered, and 
well found and provided in all re- 
ſpects. And that the loſs of his 
fk, of his magazines, the aban- 
donment of the country, and the 
deſertion of his friends, all of 
which would be the inevitable 
conſequences of a' retreat, were 
almoft the heavieſt evils. which 
could befal him in any fortune, 
In his own words, there was “ ht- 
tle to loſe by a defeat, and much 
to gain by a victory.” 


The intelligence which he re- 


ceived, that General Gates had 
encamped in a bad ſituation, at 
Rugley's, about 13. miles from 
Camden, undoubtedly ſerved to 
confirm Lord Cornwallis in his 
A 10 determination. He 
Aug. 15th. accordingly marched 
from Camden about 10 o' clock at 
night, with a full intention of 
ſurprizing Gates at Rugley's; and 
1 57 his diſpoſitions in ſuch a 
manner, as that his beſt troops and 
greateſt force ſhould be *directed 
againſt the continental regiments z 
lying little ſtreſs on the militia, 
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if theſe were ſufficientiy provided 
againſt. Ene 9 
It was almoſt ſingular, that at 
the very hour and moment, at 
which Lord Cornwallis. ſet out 
from Camden to ſurprize Gates 
that general ſhould ſet but from 
Rugley's in order to ſurprize him. 
For ang he does not acknow. 
act in point of deſign, 
and even pretends, that his night 
movement was made with a view 
of ſeizing an adyantageous po, 
tion ſome miles ſhart of Camden; 
his order of march, the diſpol.. 
tion of his army, With the hour 
of ſetting out, and other circum, 
ſtances, will leave but little wam 
to entertain a doubt of his real 
object. Theſe leading features 
will remind ſome of our readers of 
a celebrated action in the late war; 
in which the Pruſſian monarch, 
environed with danger, and ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by armies; of 
enemies, ſome of which were fingly 
ſuperior , to his, own, ſurprized 
and defeated Laudohn on a night 
march, when that able general 
intended to conclude the war by 
completing the circle, and by fur- | 
prizing him in a manner. which 
mult have been final in its effects. 
In the preſent inſtance, the 
light troops and advanced corps on 
both ſides, neceſſarily fell ip with, 
and encountered each other in the 
dark, ſo that the , ſurprize was 
mutual, In this blind encounter,, 
however, the American hght 2 90 
being driven back precipitately 
on their van, occaſioned ſome con- 
ſiderable diſorder in that part, if 
not in their center, which proba- 
bly was never entirely recovered, 
Lord Cornwallis repreſſed the fir- 
ing early, and immediately form- | 


ed; he found that the enemy oy 


9 


x bad ground, and he would. no 
Hank the ark, the 2476 


t x tit he took ſuch meaſures as, of 
out fectually prevented their taking 
tes, y other. For the ground ocgu- 
rom ied by bath armies, being nar- 


ow- ther hand by deep ſwamps, afford- 
gn, ed great advant ges to the weaker 
ight in mak ing the attack, and by pre- 
ie tenting the fone from extend- 


ng their lines, "deprived them in 


4 great mexſure, of thoſe which 


en; | A 
oft. they ſhould have derived from their 
wur ſuperiority in Humber. | 


A movement made by the Ame 
ficans on the left by day-light, 
indicating ſome change of diſpo- 
{tion or order, does not ſeem to 


* 


rs.of are been a very judicious mea- 
var; ſure, in the face of, and ſo near 
rch, t, ſuch a commander, and ſuch 
ſur⸗- mn army. Lord Cornwallis faw. 
5 of tte advantage, and inſtantly ſeized, 
ngly „ Col. Webſter, who commande 
ized 


the right wings directly charging 


ight the enemy's left, with the light 

eral nfantry, ſupported by the 234" 
r by nd 33d regiments, The action 
ſur- bon became general, and was ſup- 
hich ported near an hour, with wonder 
ts... ful reſolution, and the moſt deter- 


nized obftinacy., The firing was 


s ON quick and heavy on both fides; 
71th, ud intermixed with ſharp and 
| the dell ſupported conteſts at the 


mint of the bayonet, The morn- 


lung over and involved both ar- 
mes in ſuch a cloud, that it was 
Uficult to ſee or to eſtimate the 


The Britiſh troops, however, evi- 
ently preſſed forward; and at the 
rod we have mentioned, the 
inericans were thrown into con- 


tg being fill and hazy, the ſmoke 


ate of deſtruction on either fide. 


as began, to give way on all 
1des, a 


1 2 a total ang general rout 


S So I # & = 


their militia, {which conſtituted 
much the greater part of their 
force) dh one North- 
Carolina regiment, gave way and, 
run, at the very firit, fire; and 
that all the efforts of the general. 
himſelf, and of the other com- 
manders, were incapable of bring - 
ing them afterwards ever to rallx, 
or to make a ſingle ſtand; ſo that 
br wins the A as fait as poſſi- 
le, they totally diſperſed. But, 
the n regular troops, 
and the ſingle North Carolina 
regiment of militia, vindicat-, 
ed their own, and the national, 
character. They even ſtood . 


laſt and fore. teſt, nt N 

|; en 7 340 ® + . ' 
neſs of troops, the puſh of the 
great conſtangy and 


bayonet, wit 
„ enen N 
The Britiſh commander ſhewed 
his uſual valour and military fk II. 
And the officers and. troops, in 
their reſpective ffatzons, anſwered 
his warmeſt expectations. But. 
e all are entitled to dur Abe. 
plant, Fet La Raton, Wink 
the two Lieutenant- olonels Web,. | 
ſter and Tarleton, could nat avoid - 
being particularly diſtinguiſhed, 
The victory was complete. The. 
broken and ſcattered enemy were , 
purſued as far as: Hanging: Rock, 
above twenty miles from the field 
of battle. All _ their. artillery, . 
amounting to ſeven, or eight brals., 
field pieces, with 2000 ſtand; of. 
arms, their military Waggons, and. 
ſeveral trophies, WES. os Lord 
Cornwallis eſtimates the flain at 
eight or nine hundred, and ſays 


about a thouſand priſoners were 
; taken. 


— 


taken. The General, Baron de 
Kalbe, who was ſecond in com- 
mand, was mortally wounded, and 
taken. That officer ſpent his laſt 
breath in dictating a letter, expreſ- 
five' of the warmeſt affection for 
the Americans, containing the 
higheſt encomiums on the valour 
of the continental troops, of which 
he had been fo recent a witneſs, 
anddeclaring the ſatisfaction which 
he then felt, in having been a 
artaker of their fortune, and 
aving fallen in their cauſe, | 
The American Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Gregory, was among the 
ſlain, and Rutherford was wound- 
ed and taken. Although ſome 
brave officers fell, and ſeveral 


were wounded, on the Britiſh fide, 


yet the loſs which the army ſuſ- 
tained, was upon the whole com- 
aratively ſmall. It amounted, 
including eleven miſſing, only to 
4, in which number the ſlain 
bo a very moderate proportion. 
Upon the whole, Gates ſeems 
to have been much outgeneralled, 
He was, however, conſoled in his 
misforrune, (which has ſince oc- 
cafioned' his retreat from the ſer - 
vice) by the, approbation of his 
conduct and ſervices, which was 
publicly beſtowed by ſome of the 
afſeriblies. __ | | 
General Sumpter had for ſome 
time been very ſucceſsful in cut- 
ting off or intercepting the Britiſh | 
ies and convoys, and lay now 
rw about'a thouſand- men, and 
a number of priſoners and 'waggons 
which he had lately taken, at the, 
Catawba fords; apparently ſecured” 
by diſtance, as well as the diffi- 
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cates to all who act under his com- 


culties of the country. Lord C 
wallis cancel a N 
great importance to his future 
operations, to give a deciſive blow 
to this body, before he purſued 
his ſucceſs by advancing into 
Notth-Carolina, He according! 
detached Colonel Tarleton, wic 
the light infantry and cavalry of 
the legion, amounting to about 
350, upon this ſervice. - The ad- 
vantages to be derived from woody, 
ſtrong, and difficult countries, are 
much counterbalanced by the op. 
1 54 e which they afford of 
urprize. The brave and a&iye 
officer employed upon this occa. 
ſion, by forced marches, judicious 
meafures, and excellent intelli. 
gence, ſurprized by 41 ſo com- 
e at noon - day, that his men, 
ying totally careleſs and at eaſe, 
were moſtly cut off from their 
arms. The victory was accord. 
ingly nothing more than a ſlaugh- 
ter and rout, About 150 were 
killed on the ſpot, about zoo, 
with two pieces of cannon, taken, 
and a number of priſoners and 
waggons retaken,. 
Fee ſplendid ſucceſſes laid the 
ſouthern colonies open, to all the 
effects of that ſpirit of enterprize 
which diſtinguiſhes Earl Corn- 
wallis, and which he communi- 


mand. In any other war than the 
American, they would have been 
deciſive of the fate of thoſe colo- 
nies. But it has been the ſingular 
fortune of that war, that victory, 
on the Brittſh ſide, has been un- 
productive of its proper and cuſ- 
tomary effects. | 
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JANUAR V. 


York, Dec. 430. 23 

T a general meeting of tlie 
freeholders of the county 
of York held here this day, at 
which, moſt of the gentlemen- of 
the firſt conſideration and property 
were preſent; it was unanimouſly 
agreed, that a petition ſhould be 
preſented to the Houſe of Com- 
mons for the purpoſes therein men- 
tioned *; . 


tions were propoſed, and alſo 
unanimouſly agreed to, viz; 

iſt. Reſolved, That the petition 
now read to this meeting, addreſ- 
ſed to the Houſe of Commons, and 
requeſting, that, before any new 
burthens be laid upon the country, 
effectual meaſures may be taken 
by that Houſe to enquire into, 
and correct the groſs abuſes in the 
expenditute of public money; to 
reduce all evorbitant emoluments; 
to reſcind and aboliſi all finecure 
places and unmerited penſions; 
and to appropriate the produce to 
the neceſſities of the ſtate; is ap- 
proved by this meeting. | 

2d. Reſolved; That a.commit- 


Vol . XXIII. 


After which the following reſolu- 


their preſence and ſupport. 
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appointed; to carry on the nece(- 
ſary correſpondence. far effectually 
promoting the object of the peti- 
tion, and to prepare a plan for an 


aſſociation; an legal and conſtitu- 
tional grounds, to ſupport that laud- 


able reform, and ſuch other mea- 
ſures as may conduce to reſtore the 
freedom of parhament; to be prg- 


ſented by the chairmen of the 
committee to this meeting, he 
by adjournment, on Tueſday in 


Eaſter- week next enſuing. 


The committee was then choſen; 
and thanks given to the lords and 
members of the Houſe of Commons 
who honoured the meeting with 


A deputation from the Pro- 


teſlant Aſſociation, aſſembled eh. 


under the patronage of Lord Geo. 
Gordon, waited on Lord North, to 


requeſt his lordſhip to preſent a pe- 
tition from that ſociety to parlia- 
ment, and to ſupport the ſame, 
againſt a law which has already 
received the royal aſſent, for the 


relief of his .majeſty's Popiſh ſub- 
jects in certain caſes; which his 
lordſhip abſolutely refuſed. 


of 


Isa conſequence of a public "y 


notice given by the ſherifts, a / 
mittee of fixty-one gentlemen be numerous and reſpectable meeting 


See Appendix. 13 4:1 0 
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of the freeholders of Middleſex 
was held at the Mermaid, at Hack- 
ney. About one o'clock Mr. She- 
riff Wright took the chair (Sheriff 
Pugh being confined with the gout, 
did not attend) and read a requi- 
ſition made to him, figned by ſe- 
veral freeholders of the county, 
requiring the meeting, the pur- 
port of which was, to conſider 
the propriety of entering into re- 
ſolutions, and co-operating with 
the noble lords who formed the 
minority on the 7th and 15th of 
December on the motions for the 
retrenchment of the civil liſt, and 
for controlling the public expendi- 
ture, &c.“ | | 
A petition to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, almoſt verbatim the ſame 
with that from the county of York, 
was agreed to. After this, two 
reſolutions fimilar to thoſe carried 
at the York meeting were read and 
approved of, and a committee-of 
fifty-one gentlemen appointed to 
carry on the buſineſs, and the ne- 
ceſſary correſpondence with the 
kinedom. Mr. Grieve then made 
a motion, that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the noble 


lords and commons, who have uni- - 


formly and unequivocally ſtood 
forth in the defence of the conſti- 
tutional rights of their country, 
and for reforming the ſtate ; which 
was carried. | y 

A dreadful fire happened 
in Great Wild Street, Lin- 
coln's-Inn-fields, at three o'clock 
| it Friday morning, when three 
houſes were conſumed, two others 
damaged, and hve or fix unhappy 
perſons periſhed in tue flames 


10th; 


Many induſtrious families, lodgers © 


in the houſes which were burnt, 
Kc. loſt all their goods, and even 
their wearing apparel, and were 


compelled to ruſh, in a ma 
naked, into the Rirgets, to hy 
their lives. | 

At the above fire Mrs, Mitton, 


a dealer in coals, was ſeen to look ' 
out of her chamber window before wick 

the houſe caught fire; but an en. * 
gineer at on inſtant accidentally Engl 
inting the engine pipe that wa 
ruck — en 2 ſhe — w_ 
conſumed with the building, 0 T} 
which the flames ſoon after com. dan 
municated themſelves. the u 

Admiraliy- Office, Jan. 11. tion 
Capt. Clerke, of his majefty'; and i 
ſloop the Reſolution; in a letter to of co 
Mr. Stephens, dated the Sch of the « 
June, 1779, in the harbour of $4, quire 
Peter and St. Paul. Kameſchatka, of th 
which was received yeſterday, the! 
r the melancholy account of ſtate 
the celebrated Captain Cook, late meaſ 
commander of that ſloop, with and t 
four of his private mariners, hav- to de 
ing been killed, on the 14th of tion ! 
February laſt, at the iſland of be ad 
O'whythe, one of a groupe of new cham 
diſcovered iſlands, in the 22d de- Pence 

gree of north latitude, in an aft 

with a numerous and tumultuous 14h. 
body of the natives. | whon 
Capt. Clerke adds, that he hid viz. 
received every friendly ſupph) {rom for fe 
the Ruſſian government; and that terfei 
as the companies of che Reſolu- alley, 
tion, and her conſort the Diſco- ſix- pe 
very, were in perfect health, and ral « 
the two ſloops had twelve months caſt, 
ſtores and proviſions on board, be and þ 
was preparing to make another at. ly col 
tempt to explore a northern p:ll-gt produ 
to Europe. Ly | ral ri 
[The above new diſcovered of af 
iſland in the South Seas lies in 22N. terfe 
lat. and 200 E. long. from Greet- hilt: 
wich. The captain and crew wer? Th 
at firſt treated as deities, but upon when 

meat 


their reviſiting that ifland ſome 1 
: 
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ed to hard labour in the houſe of 
correction, eight to be impriſoned 
in Newgate, five —_—— and diſ- 

charged by - 


the inhabitants proved inimical, 
hoſtilities enſued,and the above me- 
lancholyſcene was the conſequence. 

Copies of the journals of the 
two ſhips, together with many va- 
juable drawings, were left with 


the governor, to be forwarded to 


England; who politely engaged to 
take charge of them himſelf as 
far as Peterſburgh. 

This day the new elected mem- 
bers of the common-council took 
the uſual oaths for their qualiſica- 
tion at the ſeſſions at Guildnall, 
and immediately afterwards a court 
of common-council was held, when 
the committee appointed to en- 
quire into the right of the members 
of that court to be Governors of 
the Royal Hoſpitals, reported a 
ſtate of their proceedings, and the 
meaſures taken by their opponents; 
and tne committee were empowered 
to defend the right of the corpora- 
tion in ſuch manner as they ſhould 
be adviſed, and to draw upon the 
chamber for the neceſſary ex- 
pences, 

Four priſoners were tried 
at the Old-Bailey, three of 
whom were capitally convicted, 
viz, John Benfeld and W. Turley, 
for feloniouſly coining and coun- 
terfeiting, at a houſe in White's- 
alley, Chancery- lane, ſhillings, 
ſix-pences, and half crowns, ſeve- 
ral counterfeit ſhijliugs, newly 
calt, being found in the room; 
and Mary Williams, for feloniouſ- 


14th. 


ly colouring, with a certain waſh 
producing the colour of filver, ſeve- 


ral round planks of baſe metal, 
of a fit ſize to be coined into coun- 
terfeit milled money, reſembling 
millings. 

The ſame day the ſeſſion ended, 
when ſeven convicts received judg- 
meat of death, nine were ſeatenc- 


charged, and 11 di 


proclamation. 1/45 
The ſeſſions of the peace is ad- 
journed till Thurſday the zoth in- 
ftant, at Guildhall, and the ſeſſions 
of gaol delivery till Wedneſday the 
— of February, at the Old- 
Bailey. 2 4/4 
This day the followin 

een were big gth. 
at Tyburn, purſuant to their ſen- 
tence: Hugh Mulvey, John Whi- 
ley and John Woodmore, who went 
in the firſt cart,. for breaking open 
the houſe of Thomas Farley, of 
Coldbath Fields, and ſtealing 
thereout two filk gowns, two pair 
of ſtays, and other things; John 
Howell, for ſtealing 352 filk hand- 
kerchiefs, and other goods, to a 
conſiderable amount, in the houſe 


of Mr. Daviſon, pawnbroker, in - 


Biſhopſgate- ſtreet; and William 
Kent, for robbing Henry Otto, 
one of his majeſty's meſſengers, of 
his watch and money, on the high- 
way, near Gunnerſbury-lane, who 
went in the laſt cart. They were 
attended by the ſheriffs, city mar- 
ſhals, officers, the ordinary of 
Newgate, &c. from Newpate to 
-the place of execution. They be- 
haved exceeding penitent, wept. 


-much, and were terribly agitated 


and ſhocked at their approaching 
diſlolution. | 

The above unfortunate youths 
were all very young, the eldeſt not 
exceeding 23 years of age. 

The ſame day a court of alder- 
men was held at Guildhall, when 


Mr. Thorp, one of the common - 
council of the ward of Aldgate, pre- 


ſented a letter from Mr. Alderman 


Lee, deſiring to ſurrender che office 
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df alderman of che ſaid ward, he 
finding it incompatible, with bis 


preſent concerus to hold the ſaid 


office. The court accordingly ac- 
cepted of the ſaid reſignation. 
21ſt, Ironmonger's- hall, Fen- 
church- ſtreet, when a . wardmote 
was held before his lordſhip for the 
election of an alderman for Ald- 
gate ward, in the room of Wil- 
ham Lee, Eſq; when William 
Burnell, Eſg; one of the late 
ſheriffs, was choſen without oppo- 
ſition. Thanks were alſo voted to 
the late Alderman Lee by a majo- 
rity of 12 voices. 

The king's proclamation, ſetting 
forth, that ſor the future all fo- 
Teign ſhips taken carrying to and 
aſſiſting the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain with warlike-ſtores or goods of 
any kind, ſhould be deemed. legal 
-prizes, and the ſhip or ſhips and 
cargoes ſhould: be {old for the be- 
mefit of thoſe wi took them, was 
read at the Royal Exchange Gate 
by Mr. Biſhop, the common-cryer, 
aſſiſted by the proper officers. 


The adjournment of the ſeſſion 


-was held at Guildhall before the 
lord mayor, aldermen, recorder, 
&c. to conclude the buſineſs which 
-was left unfiaiſhed at the late ad- 
journment, when the following ex- 


traordinary tryal for an aſſault was 
heard :—'Thomas Atkins, a ſer- 


jeant at mace, went on the 24th. 


of laſt June to ſerve a proceſs on 
Mr. Henry Gough, at his. houſe 
on Holboro-hill; he acquainted 
Mr. Gough with the nature of his 
buſineſs, who ſeemed inclined to 
Aettle the matter. Mr. Gough go- 
ing up ſtairs, the officer followed, 
when he, Mr. Gough, turned 
round, and ſhoved Atkins over 


the banniſter: Mr. Atkins not re- 


3 


The lord mayor went to 


ceiving much hurt, renewed « 
attack, and a general batile ms 
ſued between Gough and Atkinz. 
and Gough's man and Atkins“ 
man. Gough finding the officer 
roo mighty for him to.oppoſe with. 
out further aſſiſtance, unchained 3 
large fierce animal, which Mr. 
Atkins affirmed to be a centaur, ot 
griffin ; however, it proved to be 
a man ſatyr: this had the defires 
effect, for both Mr. Atkins and 
follower, upon fight of the beat, 
wiſely declined the fight, and made 
a precipitate retreat. The charge 
being undeniably. proved, Mr, 
Gough was aecordingly ſound 
guilty, and ſentenced to pay a fine 
of five guineas. Mr. Gouph is 2 
dealer in wild beafts. 
Laſt December a gentleman tried 
the power of electricity on a myrtle 
tree, in the following manner: he 
placed the pot in a room which 
was frequented by the family, and 
for ſeventeen days ele&rified it 
once in each day, allowing half a 
pint of water to the root on every 
fourth day. In conſequence of 
this tryal, the myrtle produced ſe- 


veral ſhoots, the longeſt meaſur- 
ing full three inches, and it is dow 


in the Green-houſe in perſe& 
health. 
Dublin, Jan. 15. We have the 


pleaſure to acquaint our readers, 


that on Monday -laſt there was 
made the firſt exports entry of 
woollens from this kingdom at our 
Cuſtom-houſe ſince the reſtriftions 
on our trade were taken off. The 
entry was made, by William Worth- 
ington, Eſq; of 1300 yards of 
ſerge, for Liſbon. © 

York, Jan. 18. At 5 ating & 
the Agriculture Society, held at 
Beverley, for the Eaſt- Riding ol 
the county of Vork and count) of | 

| » 
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CHRONICLE. 
Hull, a premium of three guineas 


adjudged to Ann Witty, of 
Driffietd, ſhe having ſerved the 
longeſt in one place, viz. 40 years; 
alſo a premium of two guineas to 
William Carr, of Tickton, he be- 
ing che next eldeſt ſervant, having 
ſerved in one place 36 years. 
Cordova in the Tucuman, June 1, 


1779. _ 

In the village of Altagratia there 
lives a negro woman, who, ac- 
cording to the moſt authentic in- 
formation and teſtimonies taken 
judicially, muſt be about 175 years 
old; ſhe is extremely thin, very 
much wrinkled, and bent double, 
but ſhe can ſee at a few paces diſ- 
tance, and ſpins; but what is 
moſt extraordinary, though ſhe 
cannot ſtand for any ſpace of time, 
ſhe till carries on the buſineſs of a 
midwife with dexterity. She has 
five children by her hufband, one 
Michael, a negro, and ſhe thinks 
her grand-children have grand- 


children of their own, Old peo- 


ple ſeem to be no rarity in that 
country, as there are ſeveral ne- 
groes upwards of an hundred years 
old, and one woman of 120, who 
retains her memory perfectly, and 
declares that the old woman in 


queſtion was arrived at woman's 


eſtate when ſhe firſt had the uſe of 
her reaſon. | 

In the courſe of this month, the 
price of corn fell almoſt one half 
from what it was only four years 
ago. 'The following 1s an accurate 
ſtate of the prices in 1775, and in 
the preſent winter of 1779 and 
1780, | | 


1775. 1780. 
Wheat per load C. 15 0 C. 7 10 0 
Barley per quarter 1 10 o 19 © 
O as r 
Peas 2 4 2-4-8 
Hay per load < 410 2 0 © 
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In the weſt of England the wool 
is all upon hand. In Lincelnſhire, 
and throughout the north, it has 
been ſo for ſome time. This arti- 
cle, that was formerly called the 
ſtaple-commodity of England, will 
now fetch no price. $0 
Did, Dec. 26. of a lingering 
1lInefs, in the 75th year of his age, 
Thomas Hope, Eſq; well known 


in the trading world, as one of the 
firſt characters that this or perha 


any other age ever produced. He 
was originally deſcended from the 
elder branch of the family of Hope 
in Scotland; and, endowed with 
great natural abilities, he with un- 


remitting application raiſed the 


credit and affluence of the houſe at 
Amſterdam, which continues to 
bear his name, to ſuch- a height, 
as perhaps no other houſe of trade 
in any country ever arrived, Nor 
were his thoughts in buſineſs con- 
fined'to that object only, having 
for many years prefided as repre- 
ſentative of the Prince of Orange, 
firſt in the Weſt India, and- after- 
wards in the Dutch Eaſt India 
Companies; where, particularly 
in the latter, he eſtabliſhed ſuch 
wiſe laws and regulations in their 
trade, as muſt make his memory 


reſpected and adored as long as 


thoſe companies ſhall exiſt. And 
it will be remembered by the lateſt 
poſterity, that a merchant could 
at once preſcribe laws to ſovereigus 
in the Eaſt, and, by his moneye 

powers, greatly ſway the ſcale of 
empire in Eutope. He was juſt 
in all his dealings; and friendly, 
where he had once placed his con- 
fidence, to a degree that by many 
might be thought to exceed the 
bounds of prudence in trade - 


At Wapping, Mr. Thomas Dil- 


worth, well known for his many 
uſeful publications. 
[N]J3 1%, 08 
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At Stepney, Mrs. Armſtrong, 
aged 110. 


—— —_ 


— 
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FEBRUARY... 


a The inhabitants of Weſt- 
-* minſter, to the number of 
4000, met in Weſtminſter-hall, 

Purſuant to public advertiſement, 
to agree on a petition to parlia- 
ment, to controul the ſhameful 
waſte of public money, &c. 

- 'The Hon. Charles Fox being 
called to the chair, Mr. Sawbridge 
repreſented the neceſlity, there was 
for the preſenting a petition ſimi- 
lar to'that of York. He then read 
the-petition, which was next read 
by the chairman, and carried un- 
animouſly. 
A motion was then made, that 
a committee ſhould be appointed 
to correſpond with the other com- 
mittees through the kingdom ; and 
the Duke of Portland, the Earls 
Egremont and Temple, the Lords 
— and George Cavendiſh, the 

on. Thomas Townſhend, Meſſrs. 
Sawbridge and Wilkes, and about 
ninety other noblemen and gentle- 
men, were appointed of the com- 
mittee. : 

After which, Mr. Fox was pro- 

ſed as a candidate to repreſent 
the city of Weſtminſter at the next 
general election, and was received 
with the loudeſt acclamations. 

th . There is now in the poſ- 
Stn, ſeflion of Mr. Benj. Penny, 

near Tenbury in Glouceſterſhire, 

a bull-calf, about three weeks old, 

with two heads, four ears, and 

two tongues, quite perfect. It 
eats with both mouths, and is 
likely to live, This monſter has 


been ſnewn to the public in the T 


| 


'tention, he loaded the piece with 


metropolis and was alive at the 
end of the preſent year. | 

Laſt Sunday between four 
and five o'clock in the after. 9. 
noon, one Garret of Sutton, near 
Retworth, in Suſſex, ſhot his wife 
dead on the ſpot as ſhe was ſittin 
before the fire. The more effec. 
tually to execute his diabolical in. 


two balls, and in the preſence 
of his wife; who, remarking the 
ſingularity of his loading, and 
aſking him what he was going to 
ſhoot with bullets ? received for 
anſwer, {mall birds. But the ſoon 
found herſelf the devoted objed; 
the fatal piece was levelled, and 
ere ſhe could remonſtrate, the balls 
had paſſed through her body, and 
killed her on the ſpot. _ 

A court of common- h 
council was held at Guild. 8. 
hall, when, after a deal of alter. 
cation, the vacancies in the ſe. 
veral committees were filled up 
agreeable to the liſt of the previous 
meeting. 

The buſineſs for which this 
court was called was next proceed- 
ed on, viz. To take into conſidera- 
tion the expenditure. of public 
monies, and other - grievances, 
Upon which, a motion was mace 
and ſeconded, that a petition be 

reſented to the honourable the 
Houſe of Commons from that 
court ; which, after ſome debates, 
was put, and carried  unani- 
mouſly, | 

A committee of eight aldermen 
and ſixteen commaners was ap- 
pointed to draw up the petition, 
which was agreed upon, Thi 
committee was deſired to corte: 
reſpond with the committees of the 


everal counties, 
 Yeſter: 


King's Bench, on Saturday laſt, 
Mel Stratton, Brooke, Floyer and 


CHEE 


bar of that court, to receive ſen- 
tence, having been found guilty 
of removing Lord Pigot from the 
preſidency of Madras, and im- 
priſoning him for nine months, 
which was ſaid to be the cauſe of 
his death. | 

Mr. Juſtice Aſhurſt being the 
judge appointed to paſs ſentence, 
before he pronounced it, went 
through the heads of the evidence, 
both for the proſecution: and the 
defence, 

He made ſeveral remarks as'he 
went through it, in which he ob- 
ſerved, that if Fort St. George 
had belongey to the crown, the 
depriving Lord Pigot of the preſi- 
dency would have been high trea- 
ſon ; but, as it was under the Eatt- 
India company, it was only a miſ- 
demeanor. He took notice that 
the defendants had impriſoned 
Lord Pigo: for diſmiſling ſeveral 
members trom the council, yet they 
themſelves had done the like in 
three inſtances ; but he could ſay, 
that, while they held the reins of 
government, every thing ſucceed- 
ed, both in trade and in . army; 
and that the preſidency of Bengal, 
to whom the whole of the buſineſs 
was referred, gave an opinion in 
their favour. He then proceeded 
to the ſentence, as follows: 

++ Meſl. Stratton, Brooke, Floyer, 

Mackay, 
Gentlemen, 

Vou are now called upon to 
receive ſentence for an offence 
which you have committed, and 
been found guilty of; but, as 
there is no diſtinction in your 


7 
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Yeſterday morning, pur- 
11th. ſuant to an order of the 


Mackay, were brought up to the, 


ed to 


1199 
caſes, but are guilty alike, vou 
are ſentenced, each of you, to 
pay a fine to his majeſty of 10001), 
and to be impriſoned until that 
ſum is paid.“ The fines being 
immediately paid in the court, 
they were of courſe diſcharged. 

A cauſe was tried before 185 
Judge Nares at Guildhall, 50 
between Mr. Robert Tayler and 
the owners of one of the Colcheſter 
ſtages. The action was brought 
for the recovery of damages for the 
injury which Mr. Tayler ſuffered 
from the coachman's driving againſt 
his horſe near Stratford, by which 
the horſe was thrown down, and 
Mr. Tayler's legs run over by the 
hind wheel of the coach. The 
learned judge in ſumming up the 
evidence informed the jury, that 
the law was clear in making the 
owners 0? ſtage coaches account- 
able for the miſcondu@ of their 
coachmen, and told them to find a 
verdict for the plaintiff, if it ap- 
peared from the evidence that the 


coach was not on the left fide of 


the road, for that if ſo, the accident 
had happened in conſequence of 
that miiconduft. The jury re- 
tired for about ten minutes, and 
brought in a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, with 150]. damages. 

His majeſty has been 
pleaſed to grant a free par- 
don to Richard Mealing, convict- 
ed in September ſeſhon of felo- 
niouſly receiving goods, the pro- 
perty of James Pentecroſs, knowing 
the ſame to be ſtolen. 

His majeſty al ſo hath been pleaſ- 
grant a free pardon to John 
Field, convicted the ſame ſeſſion of 
coining ſhillings and fixpences. 

On Monday was tried F 
in the court of King's 234d. 
Bench, before the Earl of 'Mans- 

DVI 4 Keld, 


17th. 
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field, at Weſtminſter-hall, an in- 
dictment found by the grand jury 
of Weſtminſter, againſt a Middle- 
ſex juſtice, for commitment of a 
freeman of London, and a mem- 
ber of the ſellowſhip of ticket por- 
ters, to the Savoy, under the au- 
thority of the impreſs act, thereby 
geclaring him to be an idle and 

iſorderly perſon; whereas in truth 
and in fact the proſecutor was an 
induſtrious ſober man, of extraor- 
dinary good reputation. The 
proſecution was conducted by the 
direction of the court of aldermen, 
to protect the rights of the fellow- 
ſhip, they being all freemen, and 

overned by an alderman. The 
indictment was laid alſo againſt 
two conſtables, for the original 
aſſault, prior to the examination 
before the juſtice; but the noble 
lord wWho preſided on the bench 

ave a direct intimation to the 
Jury, that they in point of law 
were juſtifiable; and they were 
without heſitation acquitted, 'The 
point reſted ſolely as to the crimi- 
nality of the juſtice, and whether 
he was any ways liable to be called 
upon for the injury done to the 
proſecutor, who had been hand- 
cuffed, and led like a thief thro? 
the ſtreets; and beſides, had ſuf- 
fered in the Savoy a miſerable 
confinement, and even debarred 
the viſits of his friends; ſo that 
by mere accident a writ of Habeas 
5 was obtained by the city 
to diſcharge him out of a loath- 


ſome room, The counſel for the 


15 relied upon the act of par- 
liament as a ſufficient anſwer to 
the charge, ſaying, that the juſtice 
xerciſed his diſcretion, and was 

t to be confined within any par- 
ticular. line of conduct; if it could 
be proved he had wantonly abuſed 


his power, they allowed the cafe 
varied materially. Lord Mansfeld 
ſaid, that the juſtice had refuſed 
to hear evidences, whom he was 
not empowered to exclude : the 
juſtice was not to refuſe the exami. 
nation of witneſſes offered: it wa; 
his duty to hear and judge accord. 
ingly, and not to be biaſſed by 
improper motives; but as to that 
confideration, it was for the jury 
to determine. The juſtice was 
found guilty, and is to receive 
ſentence next term. The trial 
laſted till four o'clock. 

The ſeſſions at the Old 
Bailey, which began on the 2öch. 
3 Wedneſday, ended, when 
even convicts received ſentence of 
death: William Herbert for re. 
turning from tranſportation; Chri- 
ſtopher Burrows and John Burden, 
for robbing Sarah Gifford in the 
Green- park, St. James's; Robert 
Andres and Richard Palmer, for 
robbing the houſe of Sir Richard 
Lumm; Chriſtopher Plumley, for 
robbing the houſe of John Abbot; 
and John Pears, convicted in Sep- 
tember ſeffions of hiring a horſe 
and ſelling the ſame. This caſe 
had been referred to the twelve 
Judges, who were of opinion the 
offence was capital. 

A man was carried be- 28th 
fore the lord mayor for de- | 
frauding a woman of ſome bank 
ſtock, It appeared on the exami- 
nation that he pretended to be a 
broker, and prevailed on the wo- 
man to give him half a guinea, 
and to ſign a paper empowering 
him to tranſa&t ſome buſineſs for 
her at the bank, her huſband be- 
ing abroad, The woman not be- 
ing 'able to read, put her mark, 
and when ſhe went to the bank to 
receive her next ' dividend, fe 


and transferred to another perſon. 
The impoſition being committed 
in the outparts, he Was ſent there 
for further examination, 

During the night the 
29th. atmoſphere exhibited the 
moſt extraordinary appearance 
that has been obſerved for many 
years. The light reſembled that 


elements ſeemed to be in one con- 
tinued flame. At intervals flaſhes 
of ſparkling fire ſhot from the 
horizon to the zenith, and ſeem- 
ingly extinguiſhed in à point. 
The ſame appearance extended to 
France and Germany, and pro- 
bably over all Europe. 

Beſides the Petition agreed to at 
the county meeting held at Vork, 
as mentioned under Dec. 3o, ſimi- 
jar meetings and petitions have 
been held and agreed to in the 
counties of Middleſex, Hampſhire, 
Cheſhire, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
Surrey, Suſſex, Dorſet, Cumber- 
land, Eſſex, Bedford, Glouceſter, 
Somerſet, and Wilts; as alſo by 
the corporations of Nottingham 
and Newcaſtle- upon-Tyne. 

Dizd, At Combe, Joſeph 
Ekins, a labouring man, aged 
103, who never knew a week's 
1!ineſs; and for the laſt 40 years, 
ſubſiſted entirely on bread, milk, 
and vegetables. 

Francis Walkern, a carpenter, 
aged 104, who till within a few 
days of his death was never trou- 


Com 


* 
— —_ 


found that all her ſtock was ſold 


of a great fire, and the whole 


M A knight! 


A cauſe was tried, and 
learnedly argued, between 
che oyſter- meters of London, and 


* 
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che proprietes oF oyſiter-beda. in 


the county of Eſſex; the oyſter- 
meters claimed a ſpecific ſam for 
work which they had an excluſive 


right of performing by cuſtom and 


immemoriab uſage. On the part 


of the defendants it was contend- 


ed, that the right inſiſted on was 
aboliſhed by the acts of the 16th 
and 11th, of William and Mary, 
which made Billingſgate a free 
market, and fettled the fees. 
The jury, which was ſpecial, after 
hearing the arguments on both 
ſides, gave a verdict for the plain- 
tiffs, which eſtabliſhed their rights. 
The Stamford waggon t ; 
took fire at five o'clock in * 
the morning, three miles beyond 
Hertford, by the careleſſneſs of 


the driver, who left the lantern 


in the baſket with a candle, which 
burnt to the ſocket, and nothing 
eſcaped but à barrel of er, 
and the bottom and one wheel of 
the waggon. The paſſengers and 


waggoner were much ſcorched in 


attempting to throw off the load- 
ing, which, on accdunt of the 
approaching fair, was of conſi- 
derable value, and the damage is 
eſtimated at above 1000l. 
This morning at a court ff.. 
of common- council held at 
Guildhall, a motion was made by 
Mr. Deputy Leaky, That the 
thanks of this court be voted to 
Sir George Bridges Rodney, for 
his late very gallant action againſt 
the Spaniards; and. alſo that the 


bled with ſickneſs, or any 1 of this city be preſented 
per whatever. 22 to him in a gold box of 100l. 
value, which were both agreed to. 


* 
—y. 


Two young women were Ach. 


taken out of the New River 


locked arm in arm, with, their 
legs tied together, and + both 
drowned. It has ſince appeared 
they were tambour workers, had 
By contracted 


3 p 4 . 
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contracted a perfect friendſhip for 


each other from children, and 


had lived happily together for 


ſome time, till religious melan- 
choly, as one of their friends told 


the coroner's jury, had hurt their 


minds, | 

His Majeſty has been 
graciouſly pleaſed to ſettle 
a penfion of four hundred pounds 
a-year on Lady Blackſtone, widow 
of the late Sir William -Black- 


ſtone, 

* This morning, about five 

c' clock, a fire broke out at 
the houſe of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, at Charing- Croſs. 
It began at the' eaſt wo of the 
ſecond. ſtory, fronting the ſtreet, 
in a room where the ſervants kept 
their liveries, and other clothes ; 


17th. 


two ſervants lay in the next room, 


who were rouſed by the fire, 
which broke in upon them, but 
they luckily made their eſcape, 
though with the loſs-of all they 
had. From five o'clock in the 
morning, when it was firſt per- 
ceived, the fire raged furiouſly 
till eight, when the flames were 
pretty well got under, but by that 
time had burnt from the eaſt end 
to the weſt, there being no party 
wall in the whole range of build- 
ing. The roof 1s deſtroyed, as 
are alſo the firſt and ſecond floors, 
at the former of which 1t ſtopped, 
the rooms on the ground floor be- 
ing moſt of them arched with 
brick. The rooms in front, which 
have been deſtroyed, were all of 
them allotted to the uſe of the 

rincipal officers of his Grace's 
houſehold ; ſuch as the ſecretary, 
maſter of horſe, &c. How it hap- 
pened is not yet known ; his 
Grace got out of bed when the 
alarm was given, and was preſent 


during the whole time of iu 


raging. 

A fire broke out at a 
linen-draper's, oppoſite the 19th, 
Pantheon, in Oxford-ffreet, which 
conſumed the ſame, and damaged 


another houſe, And at night a 


fire broke out at a'tin and oil ſhop, 
in Princes - ſtreet; Oxford ſtreet, 
oppoſite Swallow - ſtreet, which 
burnt the houſe and furniture, 
and deſtroyed the ſtock in trade, 
before it was extinguiſhed, A 
man who lodged in the houſe, 
and who had a wife and three 
children, came through the flames 
with a child under each arm, and 
returned to ſave the third, when 
the ſtaircaſe floor fell in with him, 
and they were burnt; a woman 
zumped out of the garret window 
naked, and fell upon the lamp. 
iron, and was fo terribly bruiſed, 
that ſhe died next morning in the 


. Middleſex Hoſpital, 


Mr. Fullarton, member 
for Plympton, and late ſe- 
cretary to Lord Stormont in his 
embaſly to the court of France, 
complained to the Houſe of the 
ungentleman-lize behaviour of the 
Earl of Shelburne, who, he faid, 
with all the ariftocratic inſolence 
that marks that nobleman's cha- 
rater, had in effect dared to ſay, 


20th, 


that he and his regiment were as 
ready to act againſt the liberties | 


of England, as againſt her ene- 
mies. — This occaſioned ſome al- 
tercation between thoſe who were 
the friends of each party; but be- 
ing generally thought unparlia- 
mentary, it went at that time no 
farther, 

The following acts re- 
ceived the — aſſent by 
commiſhon : | 


21ſt. 


Act for raiſing a certain * 


CHERONTCLE'E. 


of money by annuities, and eſtab- 
liſhing a lottery. * 

act for puniſhing mutiny and 
dgeſertion, and for better payment 
of the army. CE 
Add for regulating his majeſty's 
marine forces. | 

Act for better ſupplying his 
majeſty's navy with mariners, &c. 

Act for repealing an act which 
prohibits the carrying the gold 
coin, &c. &c. to Ireland. 


Act for paying and cloathing 


the militia. 
Act for ſecuring the lawful trade 


to the Eaſt-Indies, and to prevent 


Britiſh ſubjeRs from trading under 
foreign commiſſions, and for other 
regulations of trade. 
AR to regulate county elections. 
Act for continuing the duties 


on ales, &c. brewed for ſale in 


the town of Kelſo, in Scotland. 

And to ſeveral road, incloſure, 
and other bills. In all 42. 

This morning, in conſe- 
* quence. of the altercation 
above alluded to, a duel was 
fought between the Earl of Shel- 
burne and Mr. Fullarton, of 
which the following is an authentic 
narrative. 

Lord Shelburne, with Lord 
Frederick Cavendiſh for his ſe- 
cond, and Mr, Fullerton, with 
Lord Balcarras for his ſecond; 
met at half paſt five, .in Hyde- 
Park, March 22, 1780. Lord 
Balcarras and Lord Frederick Ca- 
vendiſh propoſed both parties 
ihould obey the ſeconds. Lord 
Shelburne and Col. Fullerton 
walked together, while Lord Bal- 
carras and Lord Frederick Caven- 
diſh adjuſted' all ceremonials, and 
fixed on piſtols as the proper wea- 
pons. When they came to the 
ground, Lord Shelburne told them, 


22d 


0 [203 
that his piſtols were already load- 
ed, and offered to draw them, 
which was rejected by Lord Bal- 
carras and Col. Fullerton; upon 
which Lord Balcarras loaded Col. 
Fullerton's piſtols. The ſeconds 
having agreed that twelve paces 
was a proper diſtance, the parties 
took their ground ; Col. Fullerton 
defired Lord Shelburne to fire, 
which his lordſhip declined, and 
Col. Fullerton was ordered by the 
ſeconds' to fire. He fired,” and 
miſſed. Lord Shelburne returned . 
it, and miſſed. Mr. Fullerton 
then fired his ſecond piſtol, and 
hit Lord Shelburne in the right 
groin, which his lordſhip ſignified ; 
upon which every body ran up; 
the ſeconds interpoſed. Lord 
Frederick Cavendiſh offered to 
take the piſtol from Lord Shel- 
burne ; but his lordſhip refuſed to 
deliver it up, ſaying, © I have 
not fired that piſtol. Mr. Ful- 
lerton returned immediately to his 
ground, which he had left with a 
view of aſſiſting his lordſhip, and 
repeatedly deſired his lordſhip ta 
fire at him. Lord Shelburne ſaid, 
Sure, Sir, you don't think T 
would fire my piſtol at you,* and 
fired it in the air. The parties 
and their ſeconds got together. 
Lord Balcarras aſked Lord Shel- 
burne if he had any difficulty in de- 
claring he meant nothing perſonal 
to Col. Fullerton, His lordſhip 
replied, © You know it has taken. 
another courſe; this is no time 
for explanation.“ His lordſhip 
then ſaid to Col. Fullerton, Al- 
though I am wounded, I am able 
to go on, if you feel any reſent- 
ment.“ Col. Fullerton ſaid, he 
hoped he was incapable of har. 
bouring ſuch a ſentiment. Lord 
Frederick Cavendiſn declared, — 
. rom 


. —  —_—_—_—_—— —_— 
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from the character he had heard 
of Col. Fullerton, he believed ſo. 


Col. Fullerton ſaid, As your 
lordſhip: is wounded, and has fired 
in the air, it is impoſſible for me 
to on.“ Lord Balcarras and 
Lord Frederick Cavendiſh imme- 
diately declared that the parties 
had ended the affair by behaving 
as men of the ſtricteſt honour, 
On hearing of the above affair, 
the following - meſſage was ſent 
from the city: | 
Guildhall, London, March 22. 
© 'The committee of common 
council for correſponding with the 
committees appointed, or to be 
appointed, by the ſeveral counties, 
cities, and boroughs in this king- 
dom, anxious for the preſervation 
of the valuable life of ſo true a 
friend of the people, and defender 
of the liberties of Engliſhmen, as 
the Earl of Shelburne, reſpectfully 
_ enquire after his lordſhip's ſafety, 
highly endangered in conſequence 
of his upright and ſpirited conduct 
in Parliament. | | 
| By order of the committee, 
Earl of Shelburne. WM. Rix.” 
This morning a ſeſſion of 
oyer, terminer and paol 
delivery for offences committed on 
the high ſeas, was held at the 
ſeſſions-houſe in the Old-Bailey, 
before the Right Hon. William 
Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Court of King's 
Bench, and Sir James Marriot, 


29th. 


Kut. Judge of the High Court of 


Admiralty, when John Williams, 
officer of marines, and James 
Stoneham, boatſwain's mate, of 
the Eagle privateer, were put to 
the bar. John Smith, firſt heu- 
tenant of the ſaid ſhip, depoſed, 
that they ſailed from Briſtol on a 
cruize, in December laſt; that, 


being in the captain's cabin, 


drinking a bottle of wine, on 


Chriſtmas - day, they hea 

muſket fired upon * 17 
they ſent a boy to enquire the 
cauſe, who returned with an un. 
ſatisfactory anſwer ; that in a few 
minutes they heard the report of 
a ſecond muſket, which alarmed 
them very much, and they ray 
upon deck all together to ſee what 
was the matter; that they found 
the whole crew muſtered upon 
deck, and that they had broke 
open the cheſts, and ſupplied 
themſelves with arms; that ypon 
the captain going up to them, 
Williams, one of the priſoners 
advanced with a blunderbuſs. and 
ſwore, that if he ventured a ſte 
further than the line he had drawn 


acroſs the deck, he would blow 


his brains out; that the captain 
inſtantly knocked Williams down, 
upon which the reſt of the crew 
ſeeing their leader fall, and think. 
ing he had been killed, returned 
to their quarters ; and that Wil. 
liams and Stoneham, the priſoners 
at the bar, were inſtantly ſecured, 
as being ſuppoſed to be the ring - 
leaders of the mutiny; that the 
next day they fell in with the 
Brilliant frigate of war, and that 
they put twelve more of the rioters 
on board that ſhip to ſerve his 
Majeſty, after which they returned 
without any further moleſtation, 
peaceably into Falmouth. 

Peter Reddiſh was then called, 
whoſe evidence correſponded ex- 
actly with Smith's ; the captain 
was called three times, but did 
not think proper to make his ap- 

arance. l thy 

The priſoners in their. deſence 
called three evidences, the perſons 
who acted as linguiſt, la er, 

an 


II 


N . 1 
err 


4 (urpeon's mate, who made it 
. — = the mutiny in the ih 
did not ariſe from factious or diſ- 
honeſt motives in the priſoners, 
but from an honeſt deteſtation of 
the bad conduct of the captain, 
who it appeared had failed with a 

rivateering commiſſion from the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and had 
robbed every veſſel of whatſoever 
nation that he met with of infe- 
rior force; they each gave an 
affecting narrative of the plunder 
of a Dutchman, whom they board- 
ed under American colours, and 
{ripped of all the poor man, who 
was ſole owner of the veſſel, had 
in the world, though he was in a 


neutral bottom, and in a fair way 


of trade; the poor Dutchman 
wept over his misfortunes, but 
did not know that theſe barbarians 
were Engliſhmen, They likewiſe 
gave an account of the plunder of 
a Daniſh ſhip and Portugueſe veſ- 
ſel in the ſame manner, and that 
the method they uſed on theſe 
occaſions, was to throw a tarpaulin 
over the head of the ſhip, which 
bore the figure of an eagle, and 
to call themſelves * the Black 


Prince American privateer, Cap- 


tain Mackenzie, commander, and 
theſe witneſſes ſeparately declared, 
that the priſoners' had often told 
them they would rather be killed 
than join the captain in theſe ini- 
quitous proceedings; ſeveral other 


to the characters of the pri 

but Lord Mansfield refuſed to ad- 
mit them, declaring that the pre- 
ſent trial did not at all de 7 
character, and his lordſhip then 
ſummed up the evidence in his 
uſual way; and the Jury, after 


retiring a few minutes, found the 
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130 years, and ſome months. 
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priſoners guilty but at the ſame 
time earneſtly recommended them 


to the King's tnerey. * 
A ſew days ago, as the 
London waggbn of Mr. 31ſt. 


Truman of Derby, was travelling 
between Biggleſwade and Buck- 
den, on the nerth road, the can- 
dle m the lantern unfortanately 


caught the tilt of the machine, 


and the fire got to an alarming 
height hefore it was perceived by 
the driver, ho had but juſt time 
to diſengage the horſes, before a 
caſſe of ſpirituous liquors blew up, 
and made a dreadful exploſion. 


The loſs ſuſtained is compated at 
about 20001. alen 


Canterbury, March 29. Monday 
laſt Mr. Tankard, a ceftom-houſe 


officer, with nine or ten affiſtants, 


came up with a gang of ſmugglers, 


at King's-down Court- lodge, near 


Dartford, as they were Watering 
their horſes, and took 28 out of 
30 horſes, laden with tea, ſilk, 
and lace. — One of the maſter 


ſmugglers was taken, and a num- 


ber of the horſes wounded. 
Diey, At Lincoln, James 
Pigot, Eſq. a $679 
Robert Macbride, a fiſherman, 
in the Iſland of Henies, aged 


At his ſeat near Derby, Samuel 
Pickering, Eſq. aged 104. 
At Radwinter in Eſſex, John 


Fox, Eſq. aged 97. 
very reſpectable perſons N 
oners, 


In ͤ Kent-ftreet, Southwark, Ma- 
ry Ann Ryan, aged upwards of 
a „ | 

J 8 Eſq. aged 88, 


formerly an eminent painter. 


Dr. Iſaac Schomberg, à very 


eminent and learned: phyſician. 
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was eſtabliſhed, by whic 
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ed N I. 
At the grand quarter- 
3d. (eons of che peace, held 
at Guildhall, a new 42 * 


every 
publican within the juriſdiction of 


the city is obliged to appear in 


perſon to renew their licences, and 
to enter into recognizances for the 


good order and proper conduct of 


their reſpective houſes. 


Laſt week, at the aſſizes at King- 


on, in Surrey, the trials on the 


crown fide came on before the 
Hon. Mr. , Juſtice Gould and a 
ſpecial jury, when Mr. Donovan 
(who voluntarily ſurrendered) was 
tried for having killed in a duel, 
in November lait, Capt. James 
Hanſon. , It appeared by a num- 
ber of reſpectable witneſſes, that 


the deceaſed was entirely in fault, 


and had forced Mr. Donovan to 


meet him in a feld near the Dog 
and Duck; it alſo appeared, that 


the only ground of_ quarrel be- 
tween the priſoner and the de- 


ceaſed was, that Mr. Donovan 


interfered between Are Hanſon 


and another perſon, and prevented 
their fighting, on which Hanſon 


gave him very abuſive language, 


and inſiſted that he would make 
him ſmell powder.“ The deceaſed 
was wounded by a piſtol bullet in 
the belly, and lived about 24 
hours after. He declared to two 
eminent ſurgeons who attended 


him, and to ſeveral other perſons, 


that Mr. Donovan behaved during 


the action, and after it, with the 


greateſt honour, tenderneſs, and 


concern; and he particularly de- 


ſired that no proſecution ſhould 
be carried on againſt him, as he 
himſelf was ſolely in fault, by an 
unprovoked raſhneſs of tem per and 
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heat of paſſion. The earned judge 

ave an excellent charge to the 
Jury, and faid, --** though he al. 
lowed that all the circumſtance; 


were as favourable to the priſoner 


as in ſuch a caſe could be, yet as 
the idea of honour was ſo often 
mentioned, he muſt ſay and in. 
form the jury, and the auditors 
that it was falſe honour in men i» 
break the laws of God and of their 
country; that going out to fight a 
duel was in both parties à delihe. 
rate reſolution to commit murder, 
and there could be no honour in 
ſo ſavage a cuſtom, which, how. 
ever diſguiſed in words, is con- 
trary to the principles and ha 
pineſs of ſociety, and ought * 
reprobated in every well- regulated 
community.“ The jury, without 
going out of court, acquitted Mr, 
onovan of the murder, and 
found him guilty of man- laughter 


on the coroner's inqueſt. The 


judge fined him 10l. to the King, 


which being paid in court, he as 
immediately om 


The ſeſſions ended at | 


the Old-Bailey, when ſen- Fil, 
- tence of death was paſſed on the 
following convicts, viz. John Spar- 
row, for aſſaultipg John Turner 


Harris, on Conſtitutionchill, in 
the Green-Park, and robbing hin 
of a ſilver watch, and 38. in mo- 


ney; Thomas Williams, alis 
Charles Calioway, for aſſaulting 
Capt. Joſeph Richards on ihe 
highway, near Stepney-Cauſeway, 


and robbing him of à gold walch 


and ſome money; Francis Thowp- 
ſon and James Early, for robbing 
Joſeph White in Stepney - Felch, 


of one guinea, 744 and ſome hall- 
pence; Suſannah F lood, for ſteal- 
ing three guineas and about 14. 
the property of George Nall, . 


s dwelling - houſe, in Wych- 
= 4 lohn Carr, for robbing 
George Worthy, near Kenſington 
Gravel-Pits, of ſome money, and 
a cane mounted with ſilver; and 
Andrew Breeme was convicted of 
ſetting his houſe on fire in Glan- 
ville-ſtreet, Rathbone-place, For 
the purpoſe of determining a point 
of law, the jury found a ſpecial 
verdit, as follows: that the pri- 
ſoner wilfully and maliciouſly ſet 
on fire and burnt the houſe ; that 
the ſaid houſe was on leaſe to the 
priſoner for the term of three 
years from Mr. Tuppin, who was 
poſſeſſed of it for a term of 99 
years under Mr. Bolton. The 
twelve judges will have to de- 
termine whether, under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the "prifoner has or 
not committed a felony. 5h 
One Kead; a coachman, and 
one Smith, a plaiſterer, ſtood in 
the pillory, St. Margaret's Hill, 
for unnatural practices; the for- 
mer of whom periſhing before the 
time expired, "owing to the ſe⸗ 
verity of the mob, the ſame was 
taken notice of in the Houſe of 
Commons. The Attorney-Ge- 
neral was deſired to proſecute the 
ofiicer whoſe buſineſs it was to ſee 
the ſentence of the law executed, 
and a hint thrown out for a new 
law to alter the mode of puniſh- 
ment. | ine 

At a meeting of, the Society 
for the Encouragement of Agri- 
culture in the Eaſt-Riding of Vork, 
honorary premiums were adjudged 
to Chriſtopher Sykes, Rt. Grim- 
ſton, and Rd. Carliſle Broadley, 

Eiqrs. for planting the greateſt 
number of larch- trees, viz. 54,430 
by the firſt; 25,500 by the ſecond; 
and 13,709 by the third; At the 
lame time a ſervant received two 


ecuted at Tyburn, purſu- 
ant to their ſentences, for, various 
crimes; John Franque, for rob- 


CHRONICLE” A [op 
| guineas for killing the greateſt 


number of rats in one year, not 
being a rat=catcher. by/profeſſion, 
VIZ, 482. mY ur | 
This day the queſtion to 1 
enquire into the right of { 
the corporation to become Go- 
vernors of the four royal hoſpitals, 
St. Bartholomewꝛ's, Chriſt's, Bride. 
well and Bethlem, and St. Tho- 
mas's, came on at Lincoln's-Inn 
Hall before the Lord Chancellor, 
as viſitor of all the royal founda- 
tions. The counſel for the city of 
London were, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, the Recorder, Mr, Maddox, 
and Mr. Roſe ; for the petitioners 
(the preſident and governors by 
donation) were, Mr. Mansfield, 
Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. Erſkine, 
The former, in a ſpeech” of an 
hour and a half, ſtated the objects 
of the petition and the prayer, 
and a modern bye- law of the cor- 
ration for ſealing hoſpital lcaſes 
in the court of common-council ; 
that in conſequence of the new 
reſolution leaſes brought to the 
court of aldermen, agreeable to 
former uſage, were: refuſed the 
ſeal: after which, the Lord Chan- 
cellor intimated that a matter of 
this importance required a deal of 
time, and propoſed a further day 
convenient to the court and coun- 
{el for a complete inyeltigation. 


Six malefactors were ex- LY 


bing the houſe of | Jeremiah Bent- 


ham, Eſq. John Cormach, for rob- 
bing the houſe of Mrs. Crucius; | 
Robert Hughes, for robbing 
houſe of Samuel Lindſay, Eſq. 
Robert Andres and Richard Pal. | 
mer, for robbing the | houſe, of 
Francis Lumm, £ſq. and 


the 


John 
Benfield 
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Benfield and William Turley, for 
counterfeiting the current coin. 
 _ This en a trial at 
en, bar in the Court of King'ss 
Bench, the will of the late Duke 
of Kingſton,” in favour of the pre- 
fent Counteſs dowager of Briſtol, 
was eſtabliſhed, * ” 
Same day, Mr. Serjeant Davy 
moved the Court of Common-Pleas 
for a rule to ſhew cauſe why a de- 
fendant ſhould not be diſcharged 
upon a common appearance to a 
writ iſſued in that court for a pre- 
tended debt of yol. The caſe, as 
laid before the court, was ſingular, 
The parties were baſband and 
avife; were Roman Cathohes 
were married according to the 
rales of that church; and had 
lived happy together for eleven 
ears, when the wife went into 
orthumberland with three ſur- 
viving children out of ſeven, upon 
an allowance of zol. a year, 
During her ſtay her huſband had 
written to her,” and ſhe returned 
at his requeſt. + They again lived 
together amicably, till the huſband 
meeting with a woman of ſome 
fortune who ſeemed to favour his 
addreſſes, - he eourted her as a 
fingle man. This coming to the 
knowledge of the avife, the put a 
ſtop to the match, which ſo ex- 
aſperated the huſband, that he 
vowed revenge; cauſed her to be 
arreſted in her maiden name, and 
ſwore à debt againſt her of 5ol. 
When in the ſpunging-houſe, an 
attorney offered her a ſum of mo- 
ney to ſign an inſtrument, re- 
nouncing all elaim to her huſband, 
which ſhe wy refuſed ; 
whereupon ſhe was, by order of 
the attorney, taken to Newgate. 
During her confinement, the offer 
was made a ſoeond time, and re- 
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fuſed; the attorney endeavoured 
to perſuade her to a compliance, 
by telling her, that a particular 
friend adviſed her to ſettle the 
difference by a general renun- 
ciation of the title of a wife. But 
even this ſubterfuge had not the 
effect; ſhe; was in Newgate 12 
days, and the ſingular cruelty of 
the affair being repreſented to a 
captain with whom the huſband 
lived, he generouſly directed an 
attorney to bail the action, and 
apply to the court for redreſs; 
Serjeant Davy having commented 
upon this tranſaction, ſaid he 
ſhould ſuper-add a clauſe to the 
rule, far the purpoſe of puniſhing 
the attorney for proſtituting the 
proceſs of the court to ſo ſhameful 
a deſign, evidently calculated to 
impoſe upon an innocent family, 
and therefore he moved alſo, that 
the parties ſhould anſwer.— The 
court ſeemed ſtruck at the relation, 
and ſaid, that whether it was in 
point of law criminal or not, the 
attorney had aged very uncon- 
ſcientiouſly, and it would be right 
to call upon him, and, if poſſible, 
to puniſh him; they therefore 
granted the rule as prayed for. 

A motion was made in 0th. 
the Court of King's-Bench, ; 
by the Solicitor-General, for an 
attachment againſt the Under- 
Sheriff of Surrey, for neglect of 
his duty, in not preventing the 
death of the man Who ſtood in the 
pillory at St. Margaret's- Hill. 
Affidavits were read, ſtating the 


fact of the man's death, and how 


it happened, but no charge agaifit 
the Under- Sheriff, that it hap- 
pened through his neglect. Mr. 
unning bad he was inſtructed to 
defend the Under-Sheriff in che 
firſt inſtance; and: faid; n 


\ 


far from there being any crimina- 
lity in the under eriff, he was 
jnftructed to ſay, that inſtead of 
the ordinary aſſiſtance of conſtables 
from five pariſhes, he had collected 
thoſe of eleven. pariſhes, and taken 
every other means to prevent miſ- 
chief. The court were for refuſing 
the application, as containing no 
charge; but at laſt granted the 
rule to ſhew cauſe, to give the 
under ſheriff an opportunity of 
having his character perfectly 


cleared. 

The under ſheriff of Sur- 
26th. rey ſhewed cauſe in the 
Court of King's Bench, againſt 
the rule prayed for by the attorne 


of the man on the pillory, when 
he made it appear that the fact 
did not originate from any neglect 
of duty, and the rule was diſ- 
charged. 

Mr. Juſtice Wilmot, proſecuted 
to conviction by the city of Lon- 
don, for impriſoning a fellowſhip. 
porter under the late act for im- 
preſſing men for his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, ſurrendered himſelf at the 
bar of the Court of King's Bench, 
in order to receive ſentence. | He 
was fined 100l. and his attorney 
undertaking to be anſwerable for 
that ſum, he was immediately diſ- 
charged. 


28th. 


a rule, to ſhew cauſe why an in- 
tormation ſhould not be filed againſt 
the Rev. Henry Bate, for an infa- 
— lidel on the Duke of Rich- 
mond, charging him with high- 
treaſon. Me. \ apr ale 
two affidavits in ſupport of his 
motion, which proved the Rev. 
Henry Bate to be the editor, and 
one of the proprietors of the Morn- 


J oh. rot ctactadbgalt 


Mr. Dunning moved the 
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general, on account of the death - 


Court of King's Bench for 


ing-Poſt; that he is, and has been 
for years paſt, the direQor of all 
matters to be printed in the ſaid 
paper, and that he reviſes the ſe- 
veral gout papers be fore they are 
publiſned, and is allowed by the 
reſt of the proprietors a week] 
ſum for ſo doing. That he wit 
his own hand gave the queries to 
the printer of the paper on the 23d 
or 24th of February, and told 
him there is the copy for to- mor- 
row,” or words to that effect, by 
which the printer underſtood he 
was to print it, and that he did 
print it accordirigly in the Morn- 
__—_ on February the 25th 
inſtant. _ | 

The court granted the rule, and 
expreſſed their indignation -at the 
heinouſneſs of the offence, at the 
ſame time paſſing high encomiums 
on the Duke of Richmond, and aſ- 
ſerting their firm belief of the falſe- 
hood of the charges, 

Some of the moſt exceptionable 
queries, are the following : 


To the Duke of R——, 
Whether a man who at all 
times has endeavoured to deceive 
his country, and furniſh an-avow- 
ed enemy with intelligence of the 
firſt importance, is not a traitor to 
his country, and deſerving of the 
moſt condign puniſhment ? 
Whether, if the miniſter had 
taken your advice, you did not 
mean to give the intelligence to 
your boſom friend the Duke 
d'Aiguillon ? Het | 
Whether you did not furniſh 
the Court of France with plans of 
the weakeſt and moſt SE j 
arts of this iſland; moſt Itable to 
invaſion, and moſt contiguous to 
their own coaſts and harbours ?*. 


(0] | Lift 
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Lift of the. Capital Cenvidts con- 
dem during Lent Ajizes. 
At Northampton three, (two of 
whom were for murder)—one re- 
prieved, oY 
At Reading one—reprieved. 
At Wincheſter ten, one for 
murder — five reprieved. 
At Saliſbury five—all reprieved. 

At Stafford four two reprieved. 
At Ayleſbury five, one for mur- 
der— four reprieved. 

At Chelmsford fix——two re- 
prieved. 

At Vork three. 

At Cambridge two—one for 

murder. 


= 


At Bedford 
prieved. 

At Maidſtone, John Knight, for 
aſſiſting ſome ſmugglers in ſhoot- 
ing two dragoons at Whitſtable, 
near Canterbury, the 26th ult. 
was foand guilty, and executed 
accordingly. 

At Eaſt Grinſtead (for Suſſex) 
one, for murder of his wife, and 
executed accordingly. 

James Burnet, indicted for the 
wilful murder of Thomas Hewitt, 
gamekeeper to. his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, at Goodwood-park, 
in December laſt, was found guil- 
ty of manſlaughter, and ſentenced 
to be burnt in the hand, and im- 

riſoned twelve months in Horſham 
jail. 

At Lincoln two. 


four ——three re- 


Leghorn, April 6. Letters from 
Conſtantinople, dated March 3, 
mention an earthquake at Tauris, 
the capital of the province of Ader- 
bigan, in Perſia, which has, been 
more fatal than that which happen- 
ed in 1651. If we are to credit 
theſe fizlt accounts, this town, 
which contained 15,000 houſes, 


ruins. 


Rich. Parry, D. D. well known 


ticularly concerned, the former 


and many magazines of commerce 
exhibits nothing but à parcel of 
Many citizens, they add 
are deſtroyed by this diſaſter, 

Die, at St. Juſt, Cornwall 
Maurice Bengham, a- fiſherman. 
aged 116. ; 

At Thatcham, James Walford, 
aged 104. b 
At Vork, Thomas Hume, Eſq; 
aged 115. | 

In St. Martin's Workhouſe, 
Jane Petit, aged 113. 

At Margate, Mrs. Stokes, aged 
100, t 

At Narrowheld, Berks, Tho. 
Carter, aged 108. 

At Market Harborough, Rex, 


by many learned publications, 

At Knightſbridge, John Nourle, 
Eſq; many years bookſeller to his 
majeſty, He was himſelf a man 
of ſcience, particularly in the ma- 
thematical line; in which depart- 
ment a great number of valuable 
publications have been by him in- 
trod uced to the world. 


M A V. 


A very intereſting queſtion 
was argued and determined in 
the Court of King's Bench, where- 
in the inhabitants of Richmond 
and the city of London were par- 


claiming the. property of the ſoil 
of the river Thames, ſo far as 
their juriſdiction reaches, down to 
low-water mark, had cauſed the 
works now carrying on by the lat. 
ter, under the authority of an ad 
of parliameat, to be obfiruſted, 
on which the cy had commedced 
a proſecution againſt, the perſon 
employed: in that ſervice, and had 

I 1A obtained 


the gre 
Ua an 
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ined a verdict againſt them at 
* jaſt Surry aſſizes; but the 
council on the oppoſite fide. fill 
inſiſting on their right to the ſoil, 
the caſe came to be argued on that 
articular point; and after many 
learned arguments, in which the 
matter ſeemed to receive a full in- 
veltigation, Lord Mansfield and 
the other judges were unanimouſly 
of opinion, that the river being 
a public navigable river, the 1n- 
habitants could have no 5 
intereſt in any part of its ſoil. 
The deciſion therefore of this cauſe 
entirely removes the general idea, 
that owners of the adjoining lands 
have property in the ſoil of navi- 
gable rivers as far as low-water 
mark, 
A reſpite, till further ſig- 


4th. nification of his majeſty's 


pleaſure, was ſent to the Marſhal 
of the High Court of Admiralty 


for john Williams and James 
Stoncham, convicts in N 
for mutiny. They were to have 
been executed this day. — This re- 
ſpite was in conſequence of no- 
tice taken of the caſe in the Houſe 
of Commons. The captain, it 
ſeems, had been concerned in {ome 
illicit practices, and they had re- 
ſiſted going into port for fear of 
being preſſed. | 

This day the royal aſſent was 
given to 42 public and private 
bills by commiſhon. Among the 
former were the following: 

A bill for ſeveral additional du- 
ties upon wines and vinegar. 
for ſeveral additional du- 
ties on advertiſements, and receipts 
ior legacies. 

—— to protect goods, &c, of 
the growth of the iſlands of Grena- 
as and the Grenadines, on board 


of his excellency for the er 


neutral veſſels bound to neutral 
ports, during the preſent hoſtili- 
ties. 

— for allowing a bounty on 
the exportation of Britiſh corn and 
grain in ſhips of any kingdom in 
amity with his majeſty. 

A perition has been lately 6th 
preſented to his majeſty, from **?* 
Calcutta, ſigned by 600 Whites, 
and a great number of Gentoos, 
ſtating, in a forcible manner, the 
various hardſhips the inhabitants 
have ſuffered foce the introduc- 
tion of the Engliſh laws amongſt 
them. FR 

This morning two perſons, b. 
one a tradeſman and the other n. 
a ſheriff's officer, were brought 
before the Court of King's Bench, 
to receive ſentence for having ſome 
time ago arreſted one of the do- 
meſtics belonging to his Excel- 
lency Count de Welderen; Mr. 
Juſtice Willes, in a ſhort ſpeech, 
explained the nature of the offence, 
obſerving, at the ſame time, how 
neceſſary it was ſtrictly to adhere 


to the laws of nations; that the 


perſons now beſore them, had been 
guilty of a very high offence 
againſt thoſe laws, and which call- 


ed loudly for an exemplary puniſh- 


ment; the judgment therefore of 
the court was, that the two perſons 


be immediately taken into the 


cuſtody of the marſhal of this 
court, and be by him conducted 


this day, at any hour that may be 
appointed, to the dwelling-houſe . 


of Count de Welderen, with a la- 


bel faſtened to each of their breaſts, 


denotipg their offence, and that 
they do then and there aſk pardon 
me by 

them committed. The tradeſman 
to, be afterwards impriſoned for 
TO] 3; three 


4. 
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three months, and the ſheriff's 
officer to pay a fine of zol. and be 
committed till he pay the ſame. 
8 This day the following 
zen. deciſion was made reſpecting 
bankrupts, by the Earl of Maus- 
field, which being materially ne- 
ceſſary to be known to the practiſers 
in the law, but more eſpecially to 
thoſe who have concerns in bank- 
ruptcy, we here give it to the 
ed Mr. Iſaac, the plaintiff, 
rought his action againſt Mr. 
Harriſon, the Sheriff of Suſſex, for 
having returned a warrant, Nen 
eſt inventus, in an action, Iſaac 
againſt Henwood, when in fact 
the defendant Henwood had been 
arrefied, but the officer had thought 
proper not to hold his priſoner on 
is having been found a bankrupt, 
and on his producing a ſummons 
from the commiſſioners of bank- 
ruptcy, which he conſidered as a 
protection from arreſts before the 
day fixed for his final ſurrender, 
which the ſheriff on the above 
trial made the ground of his de- 
fence. The ſheriff produced Mr. 
Wells, the meſſenger, to prove 
the bankruptcy, and that Hen- 
wood was in cuſtody, ſubſequent 
to the ſervice of the commiſſioners? 
ſum̃ mons. Lord Mansfeld de- 
clared, that a commiſſion of bank- 
ruptcy could not prevent the bank- 
rupt from arreſt any farther than 
at the actual time of the bankrupt's 
ing to, ſtaying with, and com- 
ing from the commiſſioners, and 
directed the jury to fond a verdict 
for the plaintiff with full coſts of 
ſuit, which they did accordingly. 
Mr. Dunning and Mr. Morgan, 
counſels for the plaintiff, the ſoli- 
citor-general for the defendant. 
The ſeſſions at the Old 
ailey, which began the 


5 


th. | B 


preceding Wedneſday, ended 
when four convicts received ſen. 
tence of death; James Parſe, for ; 
rape on the perſon; of Eliz. Mid. 
winter; Wm. Edwards, for rob. 
bing Wm. Randall on the high. 
way, ard brutally cutting off two 
of his fingers; Joſeph Biley, for 
ſtealing a cow ; and Tho, Hun. 
phrys, for robbing Wm. Biliany 
on the highway near Pancras, At 
this ſeſſions Albert Lowe was tried 
for the murder of his wife, and 
found guilty of manſlaughter; to 
whom the judge made a very moy. 
ing ſpeech, addrefled to the feel. 
ings of the criminal, who had been 
guilty, he ſaid, of the moſt ag. 
gravated inſtance of manſlaughter 
he had ever remembered to come 
before any court. He did not ar- 
raign the jury for their verdid, 
but he ſentenced the priſoner to 
12 months impriſonment in New- 
gate, which doubles the uſual pu- 
niſhment, 
A man, who had been N 
taken at an E O table in wh 
Guildford, anda pettifogger in the 
law, were brought before Alder- 
man Wooldridge at Guildhall, on 
warrants granted in conſequence 
of bills of indictment being found 
againſt them the laſt ſeſſions at the 
Old Bailey, for an alarming in- 
ſtance of villainy. The former 
was charged with wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury, committed by afada- 
vit {won to a debt of 1100], be. 
ing due to him from a wine mer- 
chant at the weſt end of the town, 
whom he had never ſeen or dealt 
with in any reſpe& ; and the other 
was accuſed with acting as a willing 
agent in the character of an a. 
torney, and iſſuing the writ, not 
in his own name, E that of ano- 
ther man, The wine-merchant 
related 
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the following particulars : 
_ 2 member 5 a ſociety for 
the prevention and puniſhment of 
frauds, he had been very active to 
counteract a plot formed to ſwin- 
dle a French gentleman out of a 
large ſum of money, which did 
not ſucceed 5 the _ who miſ- 
carried in this ſcheme vowed re- 
venge, and the firſt ſtep they took 
was to endeavour to deſtroy the re- 
putation of the wine merchant by 
an information at the Board of 
Exciſe, for defrauding the reve- 
nue to a conſiderable amount; 
bat the commiſſioners ſaw through 
the iniquity of the buſineſs, and 
ſtopt the proſecution. Soon after 
which, they put the iniquitous 
ſcheme in execution, the ſwearing 
the above falſe debt. They were 
committed for trial, and the ſo- 
ciety are to proſecute, that the ex- 
pence may not fall upon an in- 
jured individual, | 
This day the revived 
24. cauſe (on a motion for a 
new trial laſt term) between a 
Jew dealer in lace, plaintiff, and 
two Marſhalmen, Payne and Gates, 
defendants, came on before the 
Earl of Mansfield, at Guildhall. 
The only queſtion was, whether 
the defendants were juſtified in 
apprehending the plaintiff on a 
charge of felony, which, on ex- 
amination before a magiſtrate, was 
diſmiſſed? Lord Mansfield, in a 
very clear and full manner, laid 
down the law as lately ſettled: his 
lordſhip ſaid, that on the former 
tial he had adhered to the doctrine 
of many old books, and conſider- 


ed it neceſſary for the Juſtification 


of a peace officer, that a felony 
ſhould be committed to warrant 
the apprehenſion of a ſuppoſed: fe- 
lon; but ppon the motion for' a 


new trial, other authorities inclin- 
ing to a. different opinion were 


quoted, and upon ſolemn delibera-- 


tion of the bench, it was agreed 
that it was not abſolutely requi- 
ſite a felony ſhould h committed. 
His lordſhip adverted to the dan- 
r and inconvenience of a con- 
able being liable to actions, if 
the charge ſhould. turn out to be 
groundleſs; and ſhewed alſo how 
the public would be affected, pro- 
vided a peace officer had no autho- 
rity to ſecure a man ſuſpected of 
felony, and of whom he was re- 
quired, at his peril, to lay hold as 
a thief. A conſtable's duty was 
not to enquire, but to bring the 
offender, or ſuppoſed. criminal, be- 
fore a magiſtrate for him to ex- 
amine. If che charge was defec- 
tive, or malicious, the party had 
a remedy againſt the perſon who 
employed the officer. At the ſame 
time the conduct of the conſtable 
ſhould de pure and incorrupt; he 
ſhould know of no preconcerted 
plan of oppreſſion; it ſhould be 
* bona fide? fair, honeſt, and regu- 
lar in every degree. The jury 
were to review the behaviour of 
the marſhalmen, and if there a 
peared any thing like a job int; 
they had exceeded the line of their 
authority, and were reſponſible. 
no ſuch kind of conduct had been 
imputed to them; chere was no 
proof, nor any colour of evidence 
to charge them with improper mo» 
tives; 2 if the jury thought 
they acted in the imalleſtdegree from 
combination, and with a know 
ledge of the falſity of che fact, they 
would give damages, otherwiſe find 
for them, which che jury did, and 


gave only 10l. e the princi- 


charge. 


pal who made 
ee, ob Ih 
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This day the royal aſſent, 
20th, by virtue — a commiſſion 
from his majeſty, was given to 
the malt bill, the recruiting bill, 
the Plymouth dock bill, and ſe- 
veral other public and private 
billis. 

Veſterday the ſuit brought by 
the Rev. Mr. Sellon, Miniſter of 
St. James, Clerkenwell, againſt 
the Rev. Mr. Haweis, Rector of 
Aldwinkle, in Northamptonſhire, 
and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
the Counteſs of Huntingdon, for 
reading prayers, and preaching in 
the Pantheon Chapel, in Clerken- 
well, commonly called Northamp- 
ton Chapel, or Lady Hunting- 
don's Chapel, was determined in 
tavour of Mr. Sellon. Several 
depoſitions were read, proving, on. 
one nde, that the chapel was a 
very large building, ſufficient to 
hold between two and three thou- 
iand perſons; that fifteen hundred, 
or two thouſand, often reſorted to 
it; that it had doors open to the 
ſtreet; that tickets for admiſſion 
to it, had been purchaſed of the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor; and that Mr. 
Sellon was greatly injured by it 
ina the profits of his living. On 
the other ſide - Fhat the Countets 
of Huntingdon had taken a leaſe 
of the houſe and premiſes ; that 
the chapel was her family chapel ; 
and-that Mr. Haweis was chaplain 
toheriad yſhip, and officiated in the 
{aid chapel only in that capacity. 
A-depofition given by the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor, was read, declaring, 
that he never ſold any tickets, for 
udmiſſion into the chapel; but that 
when any perſons ſubſcribed any 
zum for the chapel, he gave them 


tickers for admiſſion, gratis. — 


The right of peers, and their cha- 
plains, with reſpect to the point 
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in queſtion, was fully argued und. 
the judge, after having entered 
into the full merits of the caſe 
and pointed out the rule of right, 
with great preciſion, paſſed ſen. 
tence upon: Mr, Haweis, adm. 
niſhing him for his fault, forbid. 
ding him to 'preach+in the pariſh 
of Clerkenwell for the future, and 
condemning him to pay coſts, 
The groſs produce of the tolls 
at Black- friars- bridge, from Mi- 
chaelmas, 1775, to Michaelmas, 
1779, amounts to 26, 367. 135, 
od.. The loſs upon bad gold, 
ſilver, and copper, amounts to 
20581. 128. 3d. And the falaries 
to tollmen and watchmen; and 
other incidental expences in that 
ſpace, amount to no leſs than 
358161. 168 5d. ri we 
DED, at Hanſlet, near Leeds, 
Joſhua Simpſon, Eſq; aged 104. 
At Weſthill Farm in Hamp- 
ſhire, Mr. Thomas Dickens, aged 
105. His wife died laſt year aged 


98. | TY 
: At»\Mortlake, Mrs. Bullock, 
Robert Walſiigham,Eſq; aged 
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aged 101. 
Ne 
Sir Anthony Buchanan, Bart. 
aged 96. g eins | 


d Joy" RE 
This day Mr. Lee moved , 
the Court of King's Bench, 
at the inſtance of Edmund 
Burke, Eſq; for a rule, oblig- 
ing the reputed editor of a 
morning paper to ſhew cauſe, 
why an information ſhould not be 
filed againſt him, for having ſuf. 
fered to be publiſhed in the paper 
alluded to a paragraph on the 13th 
of April laſt, and anather para- 

graph 
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ph on the 14th of the ſame 


month, each groſsly reflecting on 


Mr. Burke, for the part he had 


taken in the Houſe of Commons 
reſpecting the unfortunate wretch 
who loſt his life in the pillory, at 
St. Margaret's Hill, Southwark, 
en Tueſday the 11th of April. 
The rule was granted. 

The report was made to 
2d. his 2 of the convicts 
under ſentence of death in New- 
gate, who were convicted in April 
ſeſſion, when the following were 
ordered for execution on Thurſday 
next, viz. James Early, John 
Carr, and John Sparrow. 

The following were reſpited 
during his majeſty's pleaſure : 
Thomas Williams, alias Charles 


Calloway, Francis Thompſon, and 
Suſannah Flood. 


This day the petition of the' 


Proteſtant Aſſociation was preſent- 
cd to parliament; and in the even- 


ing the dreadful riots and confla- 


grations commenced, which con- 
tinued, without intermiſſion, to 
the 8th. See a particular account 
in the Appendix. 11 
6 . A few days ago was de- 
cided a matter in the Court 
of King's Bench, which had been 
referred from the aſſizes held in 
March laſt in Maidſtone, as a 
point of law to the conſideration 
of the judges. It was reſpecting 
the horſes employed on a contract 
with the Hon. Board of Ordnance 
for the ſervice of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, whether from the ſtipulat- 
ed condition of that contract, 
which, is that the horſes, conduc- 
tors, and drivers ſo employed, 
while in actual ſervice, ſhall be 
received by the inn-keepers by 
billet upon their march or duty, 
and accommodated with quarters 
at and after the rate of dragoons 


and their horſes ;' the Mutiny Ac, 
as it ſtands, has made ample pro- 
viſion for ſuch horſes, &c. to be 
quartered upon the public: when, 
after a thorough diſcuſſion of the 
contract, and the principles upon 
which it is framed, the judges 
were pleaſed to declare, that the 
horſes, &c. while employed upon 
the public ſervice, are ſubject to 
the regulations and accommoda- 
tions in general with the army, 
and comprehended in the 78th ar- 
ticle of the Mutiny Bill, and 18th' 
ſection of the Articles of war. 

A meſſage was ſent from g... 
his majeſty to each of the 12 
judges, offering them the protec- 
tion of the military; to which 
judge Gould returned the following 
anſwer: ©** That he had grown old 
under the protection of the Eng- 
liſn laws; that he was perſuaded,” 
however ſome perſons might* be 
miſled, the people in general 
loved and reſpected the laws; 
and fo great was his on attach- 


ment to them, that he would ra- 


ther die under thoſe, than live- 
under the protection of any other 
laws. 6: WELLS 7 on 
The Earl of Surry and 4 
Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne read dn. 
their recantation from the errors 


of the Church of Rome, before 


the Archbiſhop - of Canterbury, 
laſt Sunday, and received the ſa- 
crament ; and have taken the 
oaths before Mr. Baron Hotham. 
His lordſhip is candidate for Car- 
liſle, and Sir Thomas for Bever- 
ley, in Yorkſhire: : 

This day judgment was 
moved for in — Court of lachen 
King's Bench againſt the perſon! 
concerned in obſtructing the work 
men employed by the city of 
London in making a horſe towing! 
path at Rickmoad. Some objec- 
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tions were made in point of law to 
the indictment, and over- ruled by 
the unanimous opinion of the 


court, which ſet the right of the 


corporation to improve the navi. 
gation of the river in the cleareſt 
ight; for the court ſaid, that the 
city was authoriſed by act of par- 
liament to complete the naviga- 
tion all ways and means in 
their 
of London meant merely to eſta- 
bliſh their right, and not to inſiſt 


on exemplary puniſhment, a nomi- 


nal fine only was inflicted of 6s 8d. 
13th, in full convocation, unani- 
mouſly elected Clinical Profeſſor 
to the Radcliffe Infirmary at Ox- 
ford. At the ſame time, was 
read a letter from Sir Roger New- 
digate, dated the firſt inſtant, ſig- 
nifying his intention of declining 
to be the repreſentative of that 
learned body, at the end of the 
preſent parliament, 

The Clinical Profeſſorſhip in 
that Univerſity, was founded by 
the late Chancellor, the Earl of 
Litchfield, for which purpoſe that 
nobleman deviſed his houſe and 
furniture in Hill-ftreet, Berkeley- 
ſquare, to be difpoſed of after the 
death of the late Counteſs Dow- 
. ager:/of Litchfield ; the ſame was 

lately ſold, and produced 42561. 
88. 2d. clear of all deductions ; 
this ſum, veſted in the three per 
cent. conſol. purchaſed 707gl. 8s. 
4d. ſtock, the intereſt whereof 
amounts annually to 2121. 10s, * 
1c This day their Royal 

5th. Highneſſes the Dukes of 
Glouceſter and Cumberland went 


to court, for the firſt time ſince. 


their reſpective marriages. 
This day the foreign miniſters, 
reſdent at the Court of London, 


& 
iſcretion; but as the city 


Dr. John Parſons was, 


had private audiences reſpetiyely 
of his Royal Highneſs my 
of Cumberland, - in conſequence 
of his late reconciliation at court. 
At the ſame time moſt of the no. 
bility and perſons of diſtinction in 
town attended to pay their com. 
pliments on this occaſion, 

Came on in the Court of 
King's Bench, Weſtmin- 22d, 
ſter, before Mr. Juſtice Buller 
and a Special Jury, the trial be. 
tween the Duke of Richmond and 
the Rev. Mr. Bate, as editor of a 
morning paper, on an information 
filed againſt the latter, for being 
acceſſary to the publication of 
certain queries addreſſed to bis 
grace in that paper of the 25th of 
Feb. laſt. The evidence adduced 
in favour of the proſecution were 
the printer of the ſaid paper (who 
was firſt proſecuted far the faid 
oftence) and the publiſher of it. 
The former ſwore that the author 
of the queries was a perſon of Ply. 
mouth, whoſe hand-writing he 
well knew ; but that he verily be. 
lieved he received the ſame through 
the hands of the editor. the 
publiſher ſpoke only to his re- 
ceiving 'that letter by the poſt, 
from his friend at Plymouth, and 
finding it was for the ſaid morn- 
ing paper, he laid it upon the 
deſk, but never ſaw it afterwards. 
The judge having ſummed up the 
eyidence, and left it with the jury 
to determine what weight the 
printer's evidence ought to have 
with them, circumſtanced as he 
was, they withdrew for about a 
quarter of an hour, when return- 
ing into court, they found a ver- 
dict againſt the defendant. 

On Thurſday the city re- th. 
membrancer waited on Mr. 


Juſtice Gould at his houſe in 
Lincolu ; 


Lincoln's - inn - fields, with the 
thanks of the common council, 
when we hear the learned Judge 
declined accepting the freedom, 
which was voted him in a gold 


box. 


On Saturday a cauſe - 
29th. „as tried in the Court of 
Common Pleas in London, be- 
fare Lord Loughborough, and a 
ſpecial jury of merc ants, in 
which Samuel Lloyd, an eminent 
tea - dealer was plaintiff, and 
Thomas Cooper, - a ſurveyor-ge- 
neral of the exciſe, defendant, 
The action was for ſcandalous and 
defamatory words ſpoken” by the 
defendant of the plaintiff, by 
means of which the plaintiff was 
injured in his character and crecit, 
and many perſons Who had been 


refuſed to do fo any longer. The 
caſe on the part of the plaintiff 
was moſt clearly eſtabliſhed, and 
the learned judge, in his charge 
to the jury, was very pointedly- 
ſevere on the defendant, whoſe 
offence, he ſaid, was much ag- 
gravated by his fituation as a re- 
venue officer, having in that ca- 
pacity a greater opportunity of 
prejudicing the reputations of 
thoſe tradeſmen with whoſe affairs 


cularly acquainted, - His lordſhip 
further added, that independent 
cf the damages to be given by the 
jury to the plaintift, the com- 
miſſioners of exciſe oaght to be 
informed of the defendant's con- 
duct, with a view of paſſing their 
cenſure upon it likewiſe. 

The jury, without | heſitation, 
gave a verai& for the plaintiff, 


2 zool. damages, and coſts of 
uit. 


in the habit of dealing with him, 


his office made him more parti- 


Oxford, June 1. This afternoon 


C HR ON ICL =” A (oy 


we had moſt tremendous and re- 
peated: claps of thunder, accom- 
panied with vivid flaſhes of light- 
ning; and about fix in the even- 
ing a ball of fire ſtruck the outſide 
of the chimney of My. Meredith, 
cutler, of St. Clement's, in the 
ſaburbs of this city, where having 
forced through the wall, it en- 
tered into the upper room, ſhivered 
the partition of the ſtair-caſe, 
broke the maid's box, and did 
other damages; from thence de- 
ſcending to the one-pair-of-ſtairs, 
in'a room where Mrs. Meredith 
ſat at work, it totally deſtroyed 
the chimney- piece; and the glaſs 
over it was reduced to powder, 
and ſcattered about the room like 
ſand ; ſeveral glazed prints were 
likewiſe broke and difperſed about 
the room; a mahogany cheſt of 
drawers was penetrated as if it had 
been fired at with ſmall ſhot; it 
alſo forced the caſement of the 
window conſiderably outward. 
From hence paſſing down to the 
kitchen, upon the ground floor 
where the maid ſervant was pre- 


paring for tea, ſhe was ſtruck to 


the ground, and received ſeveral 
ſcratches upon the ſide of her face; 
whilſt a little girl in the ſame 
room providentially received no 
hurt; though a wooden frame 
round the fire Was torn 
away, the china broke, the ſpits, 
candleſticks, flat-irons, &c. ſcat- 
tered about, and a copper coffee - 
pot, aſkimmer, a bell-metal mor- 
tar, and divers other things, were 
partially melted; From hence, 
the door of this room, as well as. 
that of the ſhop, being open, it, 
fed into the ſtreet without meet 
ing with any other obſtructions z 
and its further progreſs could not 

be aſcertained, ads, 
2 Certain 
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Certain advice 1s received from 
Macao, a ſettlement of the Por- 
tugueſe in the river Canton, of 
the arrival of the Reſolution and 
Diſcovery in great diſtreſs, and in 
want of proviſions. Upon the 
death of capt. Cook, capt. Clerke 


ſucceeded to the command of the 


two ſhips, and lieut. Gore to be 
captain of the Diſcovery ; but on 


the death of capt. Clerke, lieut. 


King ſucceeded to his place. 
Rev. Mr. J. H Wafer, for- 


merly miniſter of the church of 


Zurich in Switzerland, was be- 
headed for having ordered ſome 
treaſonable pieces to be inſerted 
in the political correſpondence of 
M. Scholffer of Gottingen, and 
for having withheld a document 
of the 15th,century, belonging to 
the public - archives, after being 
demanded by the town ſecretary. 
Dip, At Tynmouth, Cum 
berland, D. Bennet, aged 107. 
At Green- ſtreet, Berks, Mr. 
Joſiah Morril, a lieutenant in 


queen Ann's wars, aged io, 


within two days. N 0 
At Morton, Mr. John Mullet, 
ed 103. | 


Thomas Hutchinſon, Eſq; for- 
merly governor of Maſſachuſett's 


' 
be as 


* ＋ Sr * 


ü e. 


q By virtue of a commiſ- 
3d. fion from his majeſty, the 


royal aſſent was given to the fol- 
lowing bills, &c, _ £ 


9 


The bill for yeſting in the Eaſt. 


India Company their territorial 
acquiſitions in India. 
to prevent the carrying copper in 
ſheets, coaſtways, &c, The poſt- 


The ball 


horſe act amendment bill. The 
ſtarch duty bill. The finking.. 
fund bill. The bill to extend 
and 1 the Greenland fiſh. 
ery. The bill for granting © 
his majeſty one million on a vote 
of credit. The bill relative to the 
drawback on the duty on coffee, 
The bill for appointing commiſ- 
ſioners to inſpect the public ac. 
counts, The bill for granting a 
reward to perſons diſcovering the 
longitude. And ſeveral incloſure 
and private bills. = 
Was tried before the k 

Right . Honourable. Earl 4: 
Mansfield and a- ſpecial jury, a 
cauſe wherein Mr. Schreiber, à 
merchant, was plaintiſf, and Mrs, 
Frazer, widow of the late Gen. 
Frazer, who died at Saratoga, 
defendant. Fhe action was brought 
for damages on a breach of pro- 
miſe of marriage. — Mr. Dunning 
opened for the plaintiff, and 
brought witneſſes to prove the 
promiſes. The - firſt and prin- 
cipal was the plaintiff's ſon; who 


depoſed, that the lady had ac- 


knowledged to him her having 


conſented to marry his father. A 


man ſervant depoſed, that his 
miſtreſs had engaged him to go 


abroad with her to Germany, in 


caſe of the marriage taking place. 
Mr. Chriſtie was brought to prove 
that the plaintiff bought a houſe 


in, Portland-ſquare, or Portland- 


place, at the price of 4100l, and 
on account of the marriage not 
taking place, had ſold it again 
for 360pl. — A horſe- dealer yoo? 
he had bought four horſes, at 
thirty-five guineas each, and fold 
them again all four at ſeventy- 
four guineas. A coach- maker 
—_ he had bought two car- 
riages for 20ol, A taylor proved 

| making 


making a ſuit of livery, On account 
of the promiſed marriage. f 
Mr. Solicitor-General pleaded, 
that his client had no objection to 
the perſon, character, or fortune 
of the plaintiff, who is certainly 
a very reſpectable wealthy mer 
chant, and in every reſpect a 
very advantageous match for her; 
that in the courſe of the treaty, 
{he began to think Mr. Schreiber's 
temper and her's, perhaps none 
of the beſt, might not agree; in 
that caſe, the match would render 
both parties extremely unhappy, 
for which reaſon the thought beſt 
to retract, though, evidently to 
her own loſs and diſadvantage, 
his fortune being far ſuperior to 
her's, Her late huſband had alſo 
in a dream cautioned her againſt 
this new engagement. — He fur- 
ther obſerved, that no attempt 
had been made to prove his client 
a woman of fortune; therefore it 
was much below the plaintiff to 
want to take from her ſmall pit- 
tance, and add to his own great 
abundance, Here he was ſtopped 
by Mr. Dunning, who adduced 
proof that the lady's fortune here, 
in the Eaſt- Indies, and America, 
amounted to 24,0001. or upwards. 
Mr. Solicitor- General replicd, 
that the fortune in England might 
be aſcertained, but that abroad 
could not; but with regard to 
tortune, his client had ſuffered 
mot by breaking off the match, 
tor ſhe was to have her own fortune 
at her own diſpoſal, zool. a year 
pin- money, 10, oool. ſettled upon 
her, and the houſe at Forty-Hill, 
Enfield, or at her option Fool. 
inſtead of it, in all 18, 00l. in 
caſe of her ſurviyal. 5 
Lord Mansfield, in ſumming up 
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the evidence, obſerved, that the 
promiſe of marriage was proved; 
that certainly each party engaged 
to marry has à right, to retract at 
any time previous to the cerem- 
mony, and even before the prieſt, 
if they apprehended unhappineſs 
to be the event; but it was under 
this circumſtance, that the party 
retracting, if able, ſhould! make 
good. the damages ſuſtained by the 
other, through the treaty z—the 
plaintiff had proved ſome da- 
mages —it was for the jury to 
aſſeſs the quantum. A 

The jury, after a conſultation 
of a few minutes, gave a verdict 
of 6001. damages, with coſts, 

| A+ court of common 3h. 
council Was held at Guild. 
hall, when a motion was made 
by Mr. Pariſh, and ſeconded by 
Mr. Powell, that an humble ad- 
dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
expreſſing the grateful thanks of 
this court for his majeſty's care 
and attention to the citizens of 
London, in granting them ſuch 
aid as became neceſſary to ſubdue 
the late dangerous riots, they 
being too formidable for the con- 
troul of the civil authority; Which 
occaſioned very long and great 
debates. The principal ſpeakers 
were, the aldermen Townſend, 
Wilkes, Newnham, and Wool 
dridge; Mr. deputy Leeky, Mr, 
Dornford, Mr. Hurford, Mr, 
Merry, Mr. Thorpe, Mr. Sharpe, 
and deputy Judd. The previous 
queſtion was put, whether the 
above queſtiom ſhould be put, 
which was carried in the negative; 
but it appeared upon à diviſion, 
that four aldermen and 1 com- 
moners were for putting the quet- 
tion, and four aldermen and 56 
„ ume 2:15 : EUPMEners, 
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eommoners a it; therefore 
the queſtion to addreſs was put, 
and carried in the affirmative. 

A few days ago the long de- 
pending cauſe of Miſs Butterfield 
was finally determined in Doctor's 
Commons, when the will made by 
the late William Scawen, Eſq; 
while he was at Mr. Sanxay's, 
was eſtabliſhed, and all former 
wills in her favour were fet aſide. 
This deciſion was founded in theſe 
principles: that when the de- 
ceaſed made the will in queſtion, 
he was in his perfect ſenſes, and 
had time enough to deliberate on 
the merits of Miſs Butterfield 
before his death, or even before 
he annexed the codicil, by which 
he cancelled all his former wills ; 
and that the laſt will was properly 
fiened and atteſted. The judge, 
before he pronounced this decree, 
ſtated the evidence with great per- 
fpicuity and candour, and beſtow- 
ed many encommms on the cha- 
racer and conduct of Miſs Butter- 
feld, but obferved, that it was 
not his buſineſs to fay what Mr. 
Scawen ought to have done, but 
what he actually did, and what 
the law requires when a will is 
executed in proper form. 

His majeſty's free pardon 
" hath been granted to, James 
Purſe, a convict of May ſeſſion, 
under ſentence of death ; he was 
diſcharged the perſons who 
broke open and demoliſhed New- 
gate, but ſurrendered himſelf 
again into the cuſtody of Mr. 
Akerman. | 
There were eighty-ſive perſons 
tried for riots at the Old-Bailey, 
of whom thirty-five were capitally 
convicted, feven convicted of ftn- 
_ gle felony, and forty-three ac 
guitted. —At the commuſen at 


25th 


after Saturday next. One very 


the chamber, exceed 4000ol. 


was carried, and an addreſs drawn 


St. Margaret's. Hill, fifty wore 
tried for "how , of > Wins Mrs 
four were capitally convicted, and 
twenty-ſix acquitted. 80 that on 
the whole one hundred and thirty. 
five have been tried, and fifty. 
nine of them convicted. 
A court of aldermen was 

held at Guildhall, when 21 18th. 
aldermen were preſent. The court 
reſolved, that as the executions 
have paſſed with perfect peace and 
quiet, and- there being no ap. 
pearance of any riots within this 


city, no further allowance be 
made to the troops by this city 


forcible reaſon offered to prove 
the neceſſity of a compliance with 
this motion, was, that the average 
expence of maintaining the ſol. 
diers, and providing 'a table for 
the officers, is 1ool. a day; and 
that the bills already drawn on 


At a meeting of the corporation 
of York at the Guildhall of that 
city, a motion was made to ad- 
dreſs his majeſty on the taking of 
Charles - Town, and the ſup- 
preflion of the late riots, which 


up; but on hearing the fame 
read, it was, on a diviſion, diſ- 
approved, 28 to 19. | 
Some few weeks ago, the poſt- 
boy bringing the mail from Ste- 
venage to Welwyn in Hertford- 
ſhire, was robbed by a man on 
foot, who at firſt was thought to 
be a farmer in that neighbour- 
hood, whoſe caſe was ſomewhat 
ſingular. Soon after the robbery 
was committed, - not being con- 
verſant in bank- notes, | he had 
joined the half of one note of z0l. 
to the half -of- another 'of-201. and 


bad paid the ſame to a tradeſman 
in 


in Hertford. This being brought 
© the bank for payment, cauſed 
a ſuſpicion, and, on enquiry, the 
fact was eaſily traced to the far- 
mer, who, being under no fear 
of danger, was taken out of his 
bed e reſiſtance, and carried 
to Hertford gaol for trial. 

At Oxford aſſizes, a 
26th. cauſe was tried between 
the city and univerſity z the queſ- 
tion was, Whether a tradeſman, 
living in the city, but matricu- 
lated by the univerſity, was hable 
to ſerve the office of conſtable ? 
which was deterfnined in the 
aſirmative ; but the univerſity, it 
is ſaid, intend to carry the final 
decihon into Weſtminſter-Hall. 

It was decided by Lord 


Bedford, that evidence which de- 
clares the aſſertions. of a perſon 
ſince dead, cannot be admitted in 


perſon did not die till a year and 
a half after the tranſaction, and 
the action at law would not have 
been brought, had that witneſs 
been alive, 
DiE, At Leeds, Yorkſhire, 
Mr, Wheatley, clothier, aged 106. 
At Ditchley, Suſſex, Mr. Iſaac 
Sherman, aged 97. 6 
In the county of Louth, Ireland, 
Mr. Gernon, aged 125. 

In South Wales, Mr. D. War- 
ſam, aged 109. 
At Frampton, Hants. Mr. Rob. 
Pring, aged 103. 
Thomas Ellis, ſhoemaker, aged 
104. CE als he IM 

At Burton, Hants. John Ben- 
net, eſq. near 100 years old, He 
was page to queen Anne, at the 
beginning of her reign. 

Samuel Muſgrave, M. D. F. R. S. 
and formerly of Corpus Chriſti 


CHRONICLE. 


zoth. Chief Baron Skynner, at 


point of law, notwithſtanding that 


[zT 


College, Oxon, well known to the 


public by his examination before 
the Houſe of Commons, relative 
to the peace of 1762; and to the 
learned, by his notes and col- 
lections on Euripides, which the 
univerſity purchaſed, it is ſaid, 
for 200l. and have inſerted in the 
PINE edition of that poet, in 
ur vols. 4, 1778. e alſo 
publiſhed many medical tracts. 


LP: ———_. 


** 


ene. 
Abraham Darnford and th 

William Newton were ex- n 
amined before the ſitting alder- 
man at Gmldhall, being charged 
by William Warts, clerk to Meſſrs. 
Smith, Wright and Gray, bankers, 
with robbing and attempting to 
murder him. It appeared on their 
examination, that one of the men 
had lodged an accepted bill at the 
banking - houſe, to be received 
when 3 and the money to be 
remitted into the country, at᷑cord - 
ing to direction. As this pre- 
tended bill was directed to an 
empty houſe, and had ſeveral 
days to run, the villains in the 
mean time applied to the perſons 
who had the letting of the houſe, 
to take it, had 2 it, and got 
the key, under pretence of getting 
the houſe cleaned. The landlord 
being made acquainted with the 
haſte his new tenants. were in to 
take poſſeſſion, and not very well 
liking their deſcription, defired 
the miſtreſs of the public-houſe, 
on the oppoſite ſide of the way, 
to have an eye to their proceed. 
ings. Accordingly, on the day 
when the bill ' became due, ſhe 
obſerved two men enter the houſe, 
and open the parlour windows, 
and preſently after, a third man 
— , | came 
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came and knocked at the door, 
was let in, and the door ſhut. 
Attending to ſee the event, ſhe 
thought the heard an uncommon 
noiſe, and ſtepping over the way, 
and hſtening, was truck with the 
ſound of murder, pronounced in a 
hoarſe faint voice, ſucceeded by a 
kind of groaning, which very 
much alarmed her; and looking 
through the key-hole, ſhe ſaw two 
men dragging the third down the 
cellar ſtairs, on which ſhe cried 
out violently they're murdering a 
man, knocked hard at the door, 
and begged the people in the ſtreet 
to break it open; but none would 
interfere. Being enraged at their 
brutality, ſhe burſt open the win- 
cow herſelf, and was entering, 
when one of the villains opened 
the door, and was running off; 
but on the cry of Stop thief,”? 
he was inſtantly taken, and the 
other ſhe ſeized by the throat her- 
ſelf; and dragged him to her own 
houſe, by which this horrid con- 
trivance was brought to light. 
They had robbed the poor man of 
his pocket-book, and had nearly 
throttled him to ſtop his noiſe, 
till they had got him into the 
back cellar, where they certainly 
deſigned to have murdered him, 
had not the woman by her forti- 
tude providentially interpoſed to 
ſave his life. 
Sth The clerk to the bank- 
ing - houſe in Lombard- 
ſtreet was again examined before 
the lord mayor, with regard to 
the attempt of a robbery, and the 
manner of his treatment whilſt in 
the houſe in Water-lane, Black- 
friars; but he refuſed to take an 
oath, being a quaker. The lord 
mayor oo many arguments to 


induce him to do it, but in vain 
whereupon his lordſhip bound him 
over to proſecute Darnford and 
Newton at the next ſeſſion at the 
Old-Bailey. If the evidence of 
Mrs. Bouchier and her aſſiſtants 
do not bring the fact home 10 
them, it is feared the two offenders 
will eſcape. 

At the aſſizes for the county of 
Lincoln was tried a cauſe between 
the hon. John Manners and al. 
derman Sanfer, for pulling down 
the market - croſs at Grantham, 
and converting the ſame to his 
own uſe. It appeared that this 
croſs had ſtood beyond memory, 
and was claimed as part of the 
manor of Grantham by the plain. 
tiff. The defendant ſet up hi; 
right to take it down by a pre- 
tended grant from Charles I. or II. 
which gave to the corporation a 
market and three fairs; but the 
jury, which was ſpecial, found for 
the plaintiff, with 4ol. damages. 

A moſt dreadful ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning 9˙ 
killed a man making hay near 
Swanſea in Glamorganſhire, and 
ſet fire to the hay on which he 
was found. The ſwivel of his 
watch was melted, and a round 
hole made 1n the onter caſe, which 
fixed it to the inner caſe, but no 
mark appeared on his body, and 


only a black ſpot on his ſhirt, 


near to the hole made in his 
watch. 

On the ſame day a horſe and 
18 ſheep were track dead near 
Uſk, in Monmouthſhire, They 
had all got together under a pear- 
tree, to avoid the violence of the 
tempeſt. Two horſes were alſo 


killed by the lightning in a ſtable 


| P 1. 
near Pontypoo he 
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At the court at St. James's, the 
18th of Auguſt, 1780, preſent, 
the king's moſt excellent ma- 
je in cones >: i 
His majeſty in council was this 
day pleaſed to order, that the 
arliament, which ſtands pro- 
rogued to Thurſday, the 24th of 
this inſtant, Auguſt, ſhould be 
further prorogued to Thurſday, 
the 28th day of September next, 
About fix o'clock in the 
afternoon, as the pheton 
of — Manners, Eſq; ſon of lord 
W. Manners, was ſtanding in Ar- 
lington- ſtreet, St. James's, the 
horſes ſuddenly took fright, and 
ran into Piccadilly at a furious 
rate, and threw down a man who 
had a child in his arms, Both the 
man and child were greatly 
bruiſed; but it unfortunately 
happened , that the man had a 
bottle of aqua-fortis in his hand : 
the bottle was broke in the fall, 
and great part of the liquid pour- 
ing upon the child, occaſioned a 
moſt ſhocking and terrible ſcene 


19th, 


of miſery and diſtreſs; nor had 


the man much better fortune. 
The cloaths of both were on fire, 
their bodies moſt horridly burnt, 
ſwelled, and their eyes cloſed up, 
Kc. The cries of the child were 
truly pitiable. At length their 
cloaths were cut off (for they could 
not otherwiſe be got off), and 
they were put into linen furniſhed 
by the neighbours, and carried to 
vt, George's Hoſpital, without 
hopes of their recovery. 

Came on at the Guild- 
hall of the city of Briſtol, 
before juſtice Nares and a ſpecial 
Jury, the trial between Mr. Caton 
plaintiff, and a captain and lieu- 
tenant in the impreſs ſervice de- 


26th, 


fendants, on an action for illegally 
impreſſing and impriſoning the 


Plaintiff in July 1779, he having 


at no time acted in any other ca- 
pacity than as owner or maſter of 
a veſſel at ſea; when the j 
gave a verdict in his favour with 
ol. damages. 'The damages were 
aid at goool. N 
Lately was preſented to the lord 
mayor of Vork, by his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, a cluſter of Sy- 
rian grapes, the largeſt, it is ſup- 


poſed, that ever grew in England. 


ts girt round was five feet nine 
inches, and its weight 11 pounds 
10 ounces, 

A ſhocking murder was com- 
mitted at Milton, near Chriſt- 
Church, Hants, by a gang of 
ſmugglers, who went to the houſe 


of Mr. John Buſſey, officer of 


cuſtoms, called him up, and frac- 
tured his ſkull in ſuch a manner 


that ſeven pieces were taken from 


it. He hved in great agony till 
the 27th, when he expired. 

C ambridge, Auguſt 18. On Mon- 
day laſt, Anne ſetfrey and Mary 
Wells, two poor women belonging 
to Cambridge, who had been in 
the fields to glean, were found by 
the road ſide in a kind of ſtupor, 
by a gentleman who was 2 
home. On enquiry, it appeare 
they had been ignorantly eating 
the berries of the deadly night- 


ſhade. . The gentleman very hu- 


manely brought the poor women 
to Mr. Hoffman, chymiſt, on the 
Peaſe-hill, who immediately ap- 
plied proper remedies, and both 


the women are now perfectly re- 


covered. ä 

Many inſtances might be given 
of the fatal effects of this plant. 
Two young Engliſh gentlemen, 
12 rern trayelling 


* 
— 
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travelling in France, and being 
thirſty, were tempted by the in- 
viting appearance of the berry, of 
which they imprudently eat, which 
brought on an immediate ſtupor, 
and occaſioned their death. TWO 
ſtudents in the botanic garden at 
Leyden alſo eat of the berries of 
the nightſhade ; one of them died 
the next day, the other with great 
difficulty was recovered About 
| ſeven years ago, a labourer who 
was at work in Trinity-College, 
ignorantly eat a plant of the night- 
ſhade by way of ſallad, but for- 
tunately applied to Mr. Hoffman, 
by whom he was cured. The 
method of cure, recommended by 
Mr. Hoffman, is to give a vomit 
as ſoon as poſſible, then to drink 


vinegar or lemon juice, about a. 


pint diluted in an equal quantity 
of water, in the courſe of the day, 
and to walk the patient about to 
prevent ſleep, which would be 
fatal. For the information of our 
readers, we add a botanical de- 
ſcription pf the plant. 

Belladonna, deadly nightſhade, 
or dwale: ſtem ere, forked, 
branched, three or four feet high; 
leaves oval, entire, large, hairy, 
ſoft, pointed ; flowers dead pur- 
ple, numerous, on pedicles from 
the alz of the leaves, ſingle; 
fruit, when ripe, a large black 
gloſſy berry ; it grows in woods, 
hedges, &c. and 1s ripe in. June, 
July, and Auguſt. 'The Italians 
give the name of Belladonna to 
this plant, becauſe the ladies in 
Italy make uſe of a water diſtilled 
from the nightſhade as a coſmetic ; 


and the miniature painters prepare 


from the fruit a moſt beautiful 
green colour. | 

Soon after the accident above- 
mentioned, five ſoldiers belonging 


— 


* 


to the Suffex regiment of militia 
quartered near Dorkin Surry, 
were violently affected by eating 
of the berries of the nightſhade: 
but fortunately, after ſix or eight 
„ were all recovered. 
oland, Auguſt 7. We have re. 
ceived affecting 000 from 
Auftrian Moldavia, that the lo- 
cuſts, which appeared in autumn 
laſt in the diarick of Herza in that 
province, having then depoſited 
their eggs, they now appear in a 
thouſand times you number 
than laſt year, and are two inches 
long ; they are divided into three 
formidable armies ; the firſt ex. 
tends ſeven leagues in length, and 
nine in breadth, from Herza to 
Potuſhan; the ſecond extends 
from Roman to the Danube, which 
is about eight leagues; and the 
third from Jaſſy to Beſſarabia: 
they have deſtroyed all the graſs, 
fruit, and even leaves of the fo- 
reſt trees, but have not yet touched 
the vine$ or the wheat ; they are 
as yet too young to fly, and if, 
when they riſe, the wind ſets to- 
wards Auſtrian Moldavia, that 
fine country will be ruined, 
Leghorn, Auguft 12. We hear 
from Rome, that they had a 
luſtrum (or a numbering of the 
people) there on the 24th of June, 
when it appeared there were in 
that city 155,184 inhabitants; of 
whom were 36,485 houſe-keepers. 
In this number were included 
3847 monks, 2827 ſecular prieſls, 
1910 nuns, 1065 ftudents, 1470 
alms-houſe poor, 7 negioes, and 
52 perſons not Romans. . The 
numbers born from June 24, 1779, 
to June 24, 1780, were 5228, and 
the burials 7181. 
Paris, Auguſ# 21. © The hing, 
ever attentive to give his me 4 
e 


* 


Auguſt 25, marked by an act of 
benevolence to his people. In 
conſequence, his majeſty, of his 
own proper motion, has aboliſhed 
on that day, fa queffron prelimi- 
ralre, (the torture) which, ac- 
cording to A barbarous cuſtom, 
preſerved ſince the ages of igno- 
rance, criminals were put to, a 
moment before their execution. 
The edict, ordaining that abo- 
lition, will ſoon appear, and the 
ſovereign courts, who have 'ong 
lamented that cuſtom, thoug 
obliged to put it in execution, 
will receive the new law with 
rapture, | 
Peterſburg, Anguſt 26. This 
evening, at about eight o'clock, 
this city was terribly alarmed by a 
dreadful fire breaking out in the 
hemp magazine, which raged with 
ſuch violence, that it Was not only 
impoſible to ſtop its burning down 
the warehouſe, but even its com- 
municating to ſeveral veſſels that 
were loaded and loading with 
hemp, flax, oil, and cordage, 
which, being all combuſtible 
goods, made the conflagration 
very tremendous; and had not 
the flames taken another direction, 
tie whole quarter of Waſily- 
Virow muſt have been burnt. 
he fire, however, communicated 


ed with water, and contained great 
part cf the laſt crop of tobacco 
wich grew in the Ukraine. The 


mage done by it is reckoned at 
70 millions of roubles; the num- 
ber of people who have loſt their 
lives is not yet known, but from 
varlous circumſtances it is not 
Gubted but it muſt be very 
great. 


Vol. XXIII. 


FSi 
„ «nofs of his love and equi- 
7 ould have his name- day, 


to a magazine which was ſurround- 


fire burnt three days, and the da- 


* 
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 Drep, At Simanſton, Mrs. 
Suf. Eviſon, aged 108. 

At Liverpool, Mr. W. Ellis, 
aged 130 years and 6 months. 

At his ſeat at Antermonie, John 
Bell, Eſqz who in 1715, 1716, 
1717, 1718, accompanied, as 
phyſician and ſurgeon, Peter the 
Great's embaſly to Perſia, and 
in 1719, 1926, 1721; that to 
China, of which he publiſhed a 
particular account in 2 vols. 4to. 
Glaſgow, 1762, ſinge reprinted 
in 2 vols. 12mo, 


Sir John Jefferſon, Knt. aged 


At Epping, Mr. Ed. Brinton, 


aged 102. | 
At Blackwall, Capt. T. Welch, 
aged g8. 1 
W. Raymond, Eſq; aged 96. 
At his houſe in Piccadilly, R. 
Hutchinſon, Eſq; aged 97. 
At Plaiſtow, Capt. W. Mon- 
tague, aged 97. | 
Rev. Mr. Richard Dillon, late 
of the Roman Catholic chapel in 
Moorfields, where he had reſided 
for 36 years, till it was deſtroyed 
by the mob in the late riots; at 
the ſame time his houſe having 
been totally pulled down, his 
books 
burnt, without even a bed being 
left for him to lie on; the ſhock 
he received from ſuch barbarous 


treatment deeply affected his health 
and ſpirits, and is ſuppoſed to 
have haſtened his death. He Was 


a younger brother of the ancient 
family of Preudſton, in the county 
of Meath, in Ireland; and his 
character was univerſally reſpected 
and eſteemed by a numerous ac- 
quaintance. 2 ye i 
Of conyulſions in the ſtomach, 
occaſioned by eating muſhrooms 
ſtewed in a bell-metal ſaucepan, 


Ch. Maitland, Eſq; of Raynham, ” 
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A proclamation was iſſued 

the- king in council, for 
diflolving the preſent parliament, 
and declaring the calling of ano- 
ther; the writs for which to bear 
date on Saturday the 2d day of 
this inſt-nt September, and to be 
returnable on Tueſday the 3 iſt day 


of October following. 


ch This day there was a 
7. numerous meeting, in the 
rtico of Covent Garden church, 
in order to elect two proper per- 
ſons to repreſent the city of Weſt- 
minſter in the enſuing parliament, 
when the Right Hon, Lord Lin- 
coln, Sir George Brydges Rodney, 
bart. and the Hon. Charles Fox, 
were put in nomination as candi- 
dates. The majority of hands be- 
ing declared in favour of Lord 
Lincoln and Sir George Rodney, 
a poll was demanded for Mr. Fox. 
8th A court of huftings was 
* held at Guildhall, for the 


election of four members to repre- 


ſent this city in the enſuing parha- 
ment, | 

Upon the ſeparate ſhew of hands, 
the ſheriffs declared the election 
to have fallen upon Aldermen 
Hayley, Bull, Sawbridge, and 
Newnham. 

Mr. Alderman Townſend de- 
clined any conteſt ; but the friends 
of Aldermen Kirkman and Clarke 
demanded polls, which commenc- 
ed at four o'clock. 

A county court was held 


14th, at Breniford, for the elec- 


John Wilkes and George Byng, 


tion of two members to 
the county of Middleſex in 
ſuing parliament, ü 
About eleven o'clock the under 
ſheriff opened the buſineſs upon a 
temporary huſtings built for thar 
purpoſe ; and fs reading the 
writ, and the acts of parliament 
reſpetinrg the mode of election, 


reſent 


the en. 


Eſqrs. were propoſed as candidates 
by Mr. Scott and Mr. Taylor; no 
other perſon being put in nomipa- 
tion, theſe gentlemen were de. 
clared of courſe unanimouſly 
elected. 
This morning about half paſt 
four o*clock, a duel was fought in 
Hyde-Park between the Rev, Mr, 
Bate, of Surrey-ftreet, and Mr. R. 
a ſtudent of the law, late of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. The 
quarrel aroſe from ſome circum- 
ſtances relating to the conduct 
of the Morning-Poſt, in which 
they are both engaged. The 
chance of the firſt, hre falling to 
Mr. B. he diſcharged his piſtol, 
and hit Mr. R. in the fleſhy part 
of the right arm; the wound, 
however, was not ſufficient to in- 
capacitate him from returning the 
fire, which he did, but without 
effect. The ſeconds now inter- 
poſed, and the affair was ad- 
juſted. | id 

At three o'clock, the poll 
finiſhed at Guildhall, for 
four repreſentatives for this city, 
when the numbers were: for Alder- 
man | 


15th, 


Fr. Sat. 
Hayley - 228 424 
Kirkman 160 349 
Bull — 151 294 
Newnham 137 272 
Sawbridge 152 280 
Clarke 110 


. 


174 


M. 7. . 


Tot. 
547 951 731 583 598 4062 
511 911 719 563 591 3804 
427 698 512 478 590 3150 
437 703 577 425 485 3036 
347 583 492 499 604 2957 
239 400 349 241 258 1771 


Soon 
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soon after the poll cloſed, ad- 
vice was received from Margate, 
that Mr. Alderman Kirkman died 
on that day at that place. 

This day the poll finally cloſed 
for the borough of Southwark ; 
the numbers ſtood as follows : 
For Sir Richard Hotham 1177 

Mr. Polhill - 1025 

Mr. Thrale - 769 

The event of yeſterday's 

16th. buſineſs is that Mr. Kirk- 

man will be returned, as of courſe, 

and there will be a new writ iſſued 

for the election of a member in his 

ſtead, after the meeting of par- 
liament. 

A moſt alarming tempeſt 
of thunder and lightning 
threw the inhabitants of Eaſtbourne 
in Kent into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion. A ftream of electrical fire 
fell upon the houſe occupied by 
Mr. Adair, next to that in which 
Prince Edward reſided; and juſt 
at the cloſe of the ſtorm, when the 
ſeverity of it was ſo far ſubſided as 
to leave no apprehenſions of dau- 


17th, 


ger, two of Mr. Adair's ſervants 


were going out to view an engage- 
ment at ſea, when the coachman, 
who was foremoſt, was ſtruck in- 
ſtantly dead, and thrown back 
againſt the butler, who, without 
being ſenfible of the cauſe, fell 
likewiſe to the ground. Upon re- 
covering his ſurprize, he ran u 

ſtairs in anſwer to the bell Which 
was rung by 
The butler's report ſuggeſted the 
neceſſity of enquiring after the reſt 
of the family, Upon opening the 


dining-room door, Mr. Adair was 


found lying on the floor, apparent- 
ly in a ſtare of inſenſibility. He 
nad ſuſtained a ſevere ſtroke, which 


att-Qed his whole left fide, and 


particularly his arm, which was at 


arlt ſuppoted to have been broken, 


the houſe-keeper. 


(227 
Amidſt the hurry and confuſion, 
the footman's abſence was not no- 
ticed, who had ſhared in his fel- 
low-ſervant's fate; he was found 
ſtretched out on the floor in the pan- 
try, and actually dead. Miſs Adair 
was in her room drefling, and, 
though the wood- work of the bed, 
from which ſhe had juſt riſen, was 
ſhivered in pieces, ſhe very hap- 
pily did not ſuſtain the leaſt per- 
ſonal injury. The houſe, appen- 
dages, and furniture, were much 
damaged, the chimney ſplit, and 
partly thrown down, the windows 
ſhattered, looking-glaſſes broken, 
bell-wires in ſome of the rooms 
melted, and cornices diſplaced. In 
the room where the footman was 
found, a large ſtone, forming a 
part of the front-wall,' was forced 
out of its place. A ſeal- ring (on 
Mr. Adair's finger) was cracked 
round the ſetting of the ſtone, and 
the watch which was in his pocket 
bore the appearance of being bat- 
tered, A very extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance regarding the coachman 
was this; though it was evident, 
from the lis id marks on his breaſt, 
that he received the fatal ſtroke 
there, the lightning had perforated 
a round hole in the lower part of 
his wig behind, which exhibited 
no ſigns of being burnt, but looked 
as if it had been cut with a pinking 
iron.,—None of the neighbouring 
houſes received damage. 

This morning the lord uy * 
mayor held a wardmote at 


— 


Guildhall for the election of an al- 


' derman for the ward of ms 
, 


in the room of John Kirkman, E 
deceaſed, when William Creigh- 


ton, Eſq; a Weſt-India merchant, 


was choſen without oppoſition, 
The ſame day the trials 76 

ended at the ſeſſions houſe 

in the Old-Bailey,* when feventeen 
[PJ 2 priſoners 
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priſoners were tried ; three of 
whom were convicted of felony, 
two of riots, and twelve were ac- 
quitted ; 14 capital convicts re- 
ceived judgment of death. 
3 At the cloſe of the poll 
* this day for the city and li- 
berty of Weſtminſter, the numbers 
were as follow: _ 
For Sir G. Bridges Rodney 5298 
Hon. Charles Fox 4878 
Lord Lincoln 4157 
nd Lord Lincoln having laſt 
3d. night given up the conteſt 
for Weſtminſter, by Sectiving the 
poll, this day the high bailiff re- 
turned Sir George 83 and 
the Hon. Charles Fox, duly elec- 
ted. Lord Lincoln then demanded 
a ſcrutiny, which, is to begin on 
the 1oth of October. Admiral 
Young, as proxy for Admiral 
Rodney, and Mr. Fox, were then 
chaired, and carried in triumph 
through different ſtreets to the 
Duke of Rutland's, Duke of Port- 
Jand's, and Duke of Devonſhire's ; 
after which they were brought 
back to Covent Garden to the 
committee room, amidſt a nume- 
rous crowd of ſpectators. 

Leipfick, Sept. 22. The famous 
town of Gera, ſo renowned for its 
manufactures, is now no more, A 
moſt violent fire broke out there 
on the 18th, which in a very ſhort 
tme made ſuch rapid progreſs 
that it was impoſſible to extinguiſh 
it, particularly as the wind blew 
very ſtrong, and carried the flakes 
of fire from one part to another, 
which, as the houſes- are moſtly 
covered with wood, cut and placed 
in the imitation of ſlates, ſoon 
made the conflagration general. 
In ſhort, one caſtle, an hoſpital, 
and ſome ſmall houſes, which were 


* 


out of the town, are all that are 
left out of 744 houſes, of which that 
town was compoſed; within the 
walls not one houſe is ſtanding, 
The loſs in merchandize of various 
ſorts, corn, manufactures, &c, is 
immenſe, and a very great num. 
ber. of perſons, of all ages, are 
ſaid to be miſſing. In fhort, the 
deſolation of this once flouriſhing 
tow /n of Gera is ſcarce to be equal 
led in hiſtory. 

On the 22d ult. arrived at 
Stromneſs, the Reſolution and Diſ. 
covery, commanded by Captain 
Gore and Captain King, after a 
voyage of four years and four 
months on diſcoveries. 'Their prin- 
cipal object was to ſearch for a 
North Eaſt or North Weſt paſſage 
from the ſea of Kamſkatka to Eu- 
rope. This they have determined 
not to exiſt, at leaſt for any com- 
mercial purpoſe. It is ſaid they 
have difcovered a conſiderable 
group of new iflands in the South 
ſeas, and that they have explored a 
tract of country on the weſtern coaſt 
of America, of the extent of u 
wards of 20 degrees of latitude, 

Laſt month a violent ſhock of an 
earthquake was felt in Flint and 
Denbigh ſhires : alſo in Angleſea 
and at Caernarvon, but not at 
Conway; ſtrongly at Llunryſt, 
acroſs the vale of Clwyd, at Down- 
ing and Holiwell, whith laſt place 
was the furtheſt it could be traced 
in Flintſhire, 

D1iep, At Inch, in the county 
of Wexford, Mr. Henry Groſve- 
nor, ſurveyor of the coaſt at Black- 
water, aged 115 years. He was of 


French extraction, very ſparing in 


his diet, and uſed much exerciſe; 
no one preſerved more what the 
French call the youth of old age, 

| being 


c HRO NICI E. 


z an agreeable chearful com- 
— *p 4 age of 100, When 
7 married his laſt wife. 

At Winterborne, Hants, Suſan 


Edmonds, aged 104. 


c 
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OCTOBER. 


At a court of common 
2d, council held at Guildhall, a 
motion was made that the cham- 
berlain do immediately lay before 
the court an account of all mo- 
nies paid out of the chamber on 
account of the lord mayor, which 
was carried in the affirmative, 

The chamberlain withdrew, and 
returned with an account, which 
being read, 

A motion was made that the 
ſum of 8141. 1s. paid on account 
of the lord mayor's view of the 
river and expedition to Windſor, 
ought not to be defrayed by the 
city, being totally unneceſſary and 
highly extravagant. This brought 
on great debate, which- laſted for 
rear an hour and a half, when the 
previous queſtion was put, and car- 
ried in the negative ; the firſt 
queſtion was then put, and reſoly- 
ed 1n the affirmative. | 

In conſequence of its bein 
thrown out in the courſe of the 
debate, that the audit dinners in 
general were very extravagant, Mr. 
Sheriff Sainſbury made a motion 
that in future the expences at the 
auditing the city and Bridgehouſe 
accounts, do not exceed gol. which 
was unanimouſly agreed to. 

A motion was made, and queſtion 
put, that the chamberlain do not 
pay the lord mayor more than the 
ſum of 43521. 198. of the balance 
cue to his lordſhip out of the am- 
ple allowance given by this city. 


* 


This cauſed freſh debates, which 
laſted for a conſiderable time; the 
lord mayor declined to put the 

ueſtion for ſome time, but hav- 
ing conſented, the queſtion being 
put, it was reſolved in the affirm- 


Ative. 


Advice was this day received 
that the Fairy ſloop of war, an 
the Veſtal frigate, being cruiſing 
on the Newfoundland ſtation, they 
fell in with and took an American 
2 on board of which was 

r. Laurens, Preſident of the 
Congrels, ; 

As ſoon as Mr. Laurens per- 
ceived the Engliſh armed boat 
make up to the veſſel in which he 
was, he threw the box that con- 
tained the letters overboard ; but 
the lead that was annexed to it 
proving inſufficient for ſinking it 
immediately, one of the darin 
tars vefonging to the Veſtal leape 
from the boat, and kept it afloat 
till the reſt aſſiſted him in recover- 
ing it. 

Mr. Laurens was bound to Hol- 
land, with a commiſſion from the 
Congreſs; and the purport of his 
buſineſs, it is ſaid, was of ſuch a 
nature as muſt have produced hoſti- 
lities between this country and the 
States, if this accident had not 
intervened. The papers are of 
conſequence which have been found 
in the box above-mentioned ; they 
contain an explicit detail of his bu- 
fineſs with the States, and a full 
deſcription of his powers and com- 
miſſion there. 

On Friday, Od ober 6th, about 
twelve o'clock, purſuant to an or- 
der for that purpoſe, Mr. Laurens 
was brought in a hackney coach to 
Lord Germaine's Office, accompa- 
nied only by Mr. Addington, The 
Earl of Hillſborgugh, Lord Vif- 
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count Stormont, and Lord George 
Germai e, three of his majeſty's 
principal Secretaries of State, at- 
tended by his majeſty's Solicitor- 
general, being preſent, Mr. Lau- 
rens went under a long examina- 
tion, which laſted tif near ſix 
o'clock, when a warrant of com- 
mitment was made out, ligned by 
the thiee Secretaries of State, com- 
mitting him a cloſe priſoner to 
the Tower. Mr. Laurens was con- 
vey=d p:;vately ſoon afterwards, as 
before, in a hackney-coach, ac- 
companied by two military ofhcers, 
and two meſſengers, who were like- 
wiſe named in the warrant. They 
arriv-d at the Tower about ſeven 
o'clock, and delivered their pri- 
ſoner into the cuſtody of the go- 
vernor. 
h In conſequence of an ad- 
Yen, dreſs to his majeſty, from the 
Houſe of Commons, dated the 6th 
of July laſt, the claims of a conſi- 
derable number of ſufferers by the 
late rebellious inſurrections, have 
been laid before the Board of 
Works, the principal othcers of 
which have made a report thereof 
to the Lords of the Treaſury. 

h A moſt violent whirlwind 
1. or tornado burſt on Ham- 
merſmith, Roehampton, Rich- 
mond, Kingſton, and the envi- 
rons. 'The ſtorm ſeems to have 
come in one direction from S. to 
N. it beat open the 8. door of 
Hammerſmith church, though a 
very ſtrong one, and the chan- 
delier becoming a conductor to 
the lightning, it paſt directly 
through the church, and beat out 
a very large Gothic window on 
the north fide, which was full 
of ſtrong workmanſhip both in 
iron and ſtone; tore down the 
fronts of ſome houſes, blew down 


walls, and tore up large trees by 
the roots; all the windows on the 
S. fide of the church were broken 
by tiles from the adjacent houſes, 
The time of its duration at Ham. 
merſmith did not exceed four mi. 
nutes. At Rochampton a barn 
with ſome poor people in it was 
blown down, and ſeven out of ele. 
ven were ſent to the hoſpital ; a 
ſtable full of horſes was likewiſe 
deſtroyed. The effects of the 
lightning on the ground of the 
fields, and of the ſtorm on the 
largeit trees, was moſt aſtoniſhing, 
and ſtill continue to draw a con- 
courſe of ſpectators. It has been 
ſaid, but we do not vouch it, that 
the ſtorm carried a large tree clear 
acroſs the Thames, 

The violent ſtorm, which did ſo 
much damage in the neighbour. 
hood of London, was ſtill more ſe. 
verely felt at Cherburgh on the 
coaſt of France, where ſeveral ſhips 
were driven out of the bay; the 
ſea roſe to an alarming height; at 
Vologne the. convent was firuck 
with the lightning ; in the foreſt 
of Tour le Ville the trees were ſet 
on fire by the flaſhes, which were 
inceſſant for ſome time; in ſhort, 
the inhabitants on that part of the 
coaſt for many miles were thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation, 

The council-houſe at Saliſbury, 
a building erected about 200 years 
ago, and containing the law courts, 
was burnt down.. It was obſerved 
on fire at five in the morning, and 
extinguiſhed by nine. Happily 
the charters, pictures, and ſurni- 
ture, were ſaved. 

Mr. Langdale, the diſtil- 
ler, whoſe houſes were de- 
ſtroyed by the rioters the begin- 
ning of June. laſt, brought his ac+ 
tion agaialt-the lord mayor * 

I 


17th, 
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reſt, for the recovery of 40,000), 
being a loſs ſuſtained by the negli- 
gence of the city magiſtrates, | 
The ſeſſions ended at the 
21ſt. 014 Bailey, when the fol- 
lowing perſons received ſentence 
of death, viz. Anne Lavendar, for 
ſtealing a metal watch, J of 
tone buckles, a diamond ring, 
and ſome apparel, the property of 
Mary Adams, at her houſe in 
Southampton-ſireet, Bloomſbury ; 
James Johnſon and Richard Brown, 
for ſtealing two geldings, the pro- 
erty cf James Crow, out of his 
field at Edinford, in Bedfordſhire ; 
Richard Hapgood, for ſtealing a 
quantity of wearing apparel, the 
property of Mr. Adams, in his 
houſe in Hatton-ſtreet ; George 
Biſhop, a letter carrier in the Ge- 
neral Poſt-Office, for feloniouſly 
ſecreting a letter ſent by the poſt 
from Burnley in Lancaſhire, from 
Mr. Greenwood, directed to Meſl. 


' Hitchen and Wood, in Chandois- 


freer, containing a bill of ex- 
change to the value of zol. and 
which was found concealed between 
two boards in a cellar, part of the 
apartmeats of the priſoner, in Jeru- 
ſalem- court; Margaret M*Clach- 
lan and Mary Allen, for robbing 
William Copping, in a dwelling 
houſe, whom they ſtabbed in the 
face, and threatened to dig out 
his eyes; and Richard Hill, for 
ſtealing linen to the value of 271, 


in the dwelling houſe of Mr. Lewis, 


oppolite the Manſion-houſe. 

A young man. was tried at the 
above ſeſſions on_a charge of bur- 
glary and robbery ; all the facts 
were ſtrongly. againſt him, but a 
point of law ſaved his life; the 
breaking and entering was juſt 


upon the eve of the day, and hap- 
pened not to be after dark; the 


recorder therefore obſerved to the 
jury, that the priſoner was entitled 
to acquittal for the burglary; but 
he was found guilty of the felo- 
ny, and che recorder immediately 
ane ſentence of three years 

ard labour on the river Thames. 
The judge obſerved, that it was the 
nicety of the law queſtion which 
preſerved him from a capital con- 
viction, and not any mitigation of 
the real fact charged; that for ſo 
heinous an offence it was neceſſary 
to make an example to deter ſuch 
daring offenders in future, 

A court of common- 6th 
council was held at Guild. 20th. 
hall, when a motion was made 
and carried to defend the lord 
mayor and ſheriffs in the ſuit com- 
menced by Mr. Langdale, after a 
debate, and the opinion of the re- 
corder, which went directly to 
that end. 

A motion to diſcharge an alder- 
man with the coſts of a contro- 
verſy between him and his pariſh, 
as to'the right of ſerving chick: 
warden, was adjourned, 

The expences of courts of con- 
ſervancy. were limited to 3ool. in 
every mayoralty, 'The vacancies 
in all committees were ordered to 
be filled up at a ſecond court, 

A motion was made, ſeconded, 
and reſolved, that the court have 
inſpection of all bills drawn upon 
the corporation, and that no mo- 
ney be paid out of the chamber 
without the ſpecial direction of 
the court of common - council. 
Some obſervations upon former ac- 


counts were mentioned, which re-. 


quired a nicer enquiry into all fu- 


ture claims, that the juſtice of them. 


may be aſcertained. 
This day the new parlia- 


ment met; his majeſty as 31 
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uſual aſcended the throne in his royal 
robes; and being ſeated, Sir Fra, 
Molineux, gentleman vſher of the 
black rod, was ſent with a meſſage 
to the Houſe of Commons, com- 
manding their attendance, when 


his majeſty's pleaſure was ſignified 


to them by the lord chancellor, 
that they ſhould retprn to their 
Houſe and chuſe a ſpeaker, to be 
preſented to his majeſty for his 
royal approbation the next day at 
two o'clock, They accordingly 
choſe Charles Walfran Cornwall, 
Eſq; 

This evening the ceremony of 
the chriſtening of the young prince 
was performed in the Great Coyn- 


_ cil-Chamber, by his Grace the 


Archbiſhap of Canterbury. His 
royal highneſs was named Alfred, 
The ſponſors were his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales, his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince Biſhop 
of Oſnaburgh, and her Royal 
Highneſs the Princeſs Royal. 
: A ſeſſion of oyer and terminer 
and gaol delivery of che High 
Court of Admiralty of England, 
was held before Sir James Marriot, 
knt. judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty, and Mr. Juſtice Heath; 
when James Robinſon was tried for 
piratically and felonioufly runnin 
away with a merchant brig, called 
the Hermione, in the Jamaica 
trade, The jury acquitted the pri- 
ſoner, | 

There being nb ather bills of 
jadictment found by the grand 
jury, the court was adjourned, 


There were many other priſoners 


remanded to priſon till next ſeſ- 
ſions. 

Paris, OX. 15. M. de Sartine, 
the miniſter of the marine, is diſ- 
miſſed. On Friday laſt, at two 
clock, M. Amelot, Miniſter and 


Secretary of State, went to him in 
the name of the king, and ge. 
manded his ſtate papets, It ig 
ſaid, that he delivered to him a 
letter from the king, who thanked 
him, in obliging terms, for hit 
ſervices in the marine, 

The ſucceſſor in the above im. 
pron poſt, is M. de Caiſtres, 
ieutenant general, and the com- 
mandant of the Gendarmerie 
and yeſterday morning he went 
to Marly, where the court is at 
preſent, and there took the oath; 
to the king in quality of miniſter 
of the marine, 

Dirbd, At Staunton, Cumber. 
land, Mrs. M. Smith, aged 104. 

At Fintray, Scotland, J. Tay. 
lor, aged 108, 

At Taunton, James Codring. 
ton, Eſq; aged 104. 

At Wincheſter, Mrs. Clark, aged 


105, 

4 Bright's Alley, Gray's-Inn- 
lane, Elizabeth Swanbrook, aged 
111. 

Mrs. Bradſhaw, formerly af 
Drury-lane theatre. The circum- 
ſtances of her death are worth relat- 
ing. She had a few years ago adopt- 
ed a youpg girl; but the uncom- 
mon care which ſhe had taken of 
her education, and the fatal con- 
ſequence which has attended the 
want of ſucceſs of her adopted, 
makes it now believed that ſhe 
was really Mrs. Bradſhaw's own 
daughter z for, upon her retgra 
from France, ſhe was engaged ta 
dance at Plymouth ; but whether 
from the length of the dance, the 
timidity of the performer, or the 
ill- nature or ignorance of the au- 
dience, ſhe was hiffed, The effe& 
this misfortune had apon Mrs. 
Bradſhaw was truly tragical. She 


fell into fits inflantly, was Wy. 
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ed home raving mad, and died in 
a ſhort time after. | 
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NOVEMBER. 
The loſſes ſuſtained by va- 


is ious perſons during the riots, 
as delivered to the Board of Works, 
amounted, previous to the adver- 
tiſements from that office, to 
130,0001, Since thoſe advertiſe- 
ments ſeyeral other articles have 


been given in, ſuch as Newgate, 


a priſon 1n the Borough, the toll- 
kouſes on Black- Friars - bridge, 
Kc. So that on the preſent liſt 
the damages amount to about 
180, oool. 

Oxford, Now. 2. Laſt week di- 
yers tradeſmen of this city were 
defrauded of ſums to the amount 
of upwards of 1091. by a female 
ſharper of very genteel addreſs and 
appearance, who had made Ox- 
ford her refidence for about three 
weeks paſt, in company with a 

rſon who ſpoke, or affected to 
beak, broken Engliſh, and whom 
ſhe called her huſband. This fraud 
was effected by negociating falſe 
and counterfeit notes on copper- 
plate cheques, Thoſe put off here 
were filled up in an exceeding good 
hand, payable to Robert 1 
or order, at a banker's in Lom- 
bard-ſtreet,, London; the laſt in- 
dorſer, A. Clifford; and it ſeems 
the lady had daily praQtiſed the 
art of going from ſhop to'ſhop in 
an altable way, purchaſing trifles 
with ready money, and telling the 
people ſhe ſhould be a better cuſ- 
tomer hereafter, , being come to 
make a conſiderable ſtay. Having 
thus made a flight acquaintance, 
the day ſhe left Oxford ſhe went 


ound and took up filyer and other 


goods, every where taking change 
out of her counterfeit notes. The 
ſeveral articles thus taken up they 
likewiſe found means to carry off 
laſt Friday night, aſſiſtecd by a 
third perſon, their accomplice, and 


who went off with them privately 


after dark in the ſame polt chaiſe. 
Upon breaking open the door of 
the apartment where they lodged, 
in a large leather trunk (ſuppoſed 


to contain their wearing apparel, 


which they alſo left locked) were 
found only a couple of walking 
ſticks, 

In the Court of King's 
Bench, the Attorney Gene- 
ral prefented a bilt of 1nd /&ment 
againſt George Gordon, Eſq; com- 
monly called Lord Geo. Gordon, 
to the grand jury, which they very 
ſoon returned, finding a true bill. 

Mr. Dunning obtained a h 
mandamus from the court Ich. 
of King's Bench to transfer ſtock 
at the bank, which was tefuſed b 
the directors, on pretence chat bat. 


tards .could not deviſe by will; 
which was held nugatory. 5 


The report was made to hy 
his majeſty in council, of 15%» 
the priſoners under ſentence of 
death in Newgate, who were con- 
victed laſt September ſeſſions, when 
the following were ordered fer 
execution on Wedneſday the 224 
inſtant, viz. Samuel Baker, Stow. 
ard Montague, Thomas Cox, Jo- 
ſeph Freeman, Mary Gardner, 
Joteph Carter, Abraham Dan ſord 
and William Newton, Benjamin 
Kinder, and Thomas Humphreys. 

The following were reſpited dur- 
ing his majeſty's ple ſure, viz. John 
Harris, Grace Maddocks, George 
Duffey, and George Watſon. 

This evening came on by peti- 
tion, before the twelve Judges at 

„ ere 
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Serjeant's-Inn-hall, the caſe of 
Mr. Hart, againſt the benchers of 
Gray's-Inn, for refuſing. to call 
him to the bar on account of his 
having taken the benefit of an Act 
of Inſolvency; when, after hearing 
counſel, they were unanimouſly of 
opinion that the petition be diſ- 
miſſed. All the judges were pre- 
ſent on the occaſion. 
| This morning the fol- 
lowing male factors were car- 
ried in three carts from Newgate 
to Tyburn, where they were all 
executed according to their ſen- 
tence, Viz, William Edwards, 
Steward Montague, Samuel Baker, 
Abraham Danford. William New- 
ton, Thomas Cox, Benjamin Kin- 
der, Mary Gardner, and. Joſeph 
Carter, who was drawn on a ſledge. 
They all behaved very penitently; 
particularly Danford, who left the 
following curious paper in the 
hands of the ordinary. 

Newgate Cells, Now. 21, 1780. 

«*« Senlible of the injuries I have 
committed againſt many people 
who have been defrauded by me, 
and having nothing before me but 
the proſpeQ of a ſpeedy diſſolution, 
and an ignominious one; as it is 
not in my power to make any reſti- 
tution to the ſeveral perſons who 
have been injured by me, but do 
for their ſatisfaction declare the 
principal tranſactions I have been 

uilty of, or concerned in. 

The method I chiefly put in 
practice was forging the poſt mark 
of different towns, which I put on 
2 piece of paper made up as a 
letter, and then went to the 1nns 
where the coaches came, and heard 
the parceis called over; then went 
to a public-houſe near, and wrote 
the direction on the letter the ſame 
as was on the parcel I had fixed 


22d. 


on. The book keepers, ſeeinę t 
direction the ame and rp ry 
mark on it, they uſually gave me 
what I aſked for, on paying their 
demand. 

The following are the principal 
tranſactions I have been concerned 
in, which I can at preſent recol. 
le& : 

In September 1777, I got a par- 
cel ſent from Nor All: Frech to 
Smith, Wright, and Gray, which 
contained bills to the amount of 
cool. and upwards; one of them 
for 2161. 5s. was drawn on Mr. 
Gauſlen, in St. Helen's, which ! 
carried for acceptance, and pre- 
vailed on him to give me the 
caſh, allowing him the diſcount, I 
wrote John Watkins on the bil), 
and likewiſe on the draft, which 
Mr. Gauſſen paid me; the amount 
] received in caſh at the Bank of 
England. Two more of the bills 
I lett for acceptance, and the other 
I deſtroyed. 

In july, 1778, J obtained a box 
at the Bull and Mouth Inn ſent 
from Birmingham in the ſame 
manner, After hearing the ſeve- 
ral parcels called over, I fixed on 
a box directed to Mr. Ford, Lom- 
bard-ſtreet; I had a letter in my 
pocket with the Birmingham poſt- 
mark on it, and went to a public- 
houſe juſt by and wrote the ſame 
direction as on the box. On ſhew- 
ing the letter to the book-keeper, 
he immędiately gave me the box, 
which I carried to Cheapſide, took 
a coach home, opened it, and 
found upwards of 100l. in caſh, 
and ſome bills; ſeveral I nego- 
ciated, and the others 1 returned 
in a cover to Birmingham, to the 
perſons who ſent them, Mefl. Whit- 
worth and Yates, Two of theſe 
bills I negociated at Hazards for 

tickets | 
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* ets; two with Mr. Cox for 
2 * one with Mr. Crafton 
for ſtockings, which his man car- 
ried to a box-maker, in Biſhops- 
gate: ſtreet, where I bought a box 
to pack them in. I indorſed thoſe 
bills in the name of Thomas 
Downer, Tooley- ſtreet, and after- 
wards conveyed the box to Mr, 
Ford's houſe, and there left it, 

Soon after, I obtained a parcel 
directed to Sir William Lemon 
and Co. wherein was a letter and 
account, the writing of which ap- 
peared very much like mine. I 
copied the letter with an addition, 
defiring them to purchaſe 25 lot- 
tery tickets, which I afterwards 
underſtood they did; I deſired 
they might be delivered to a per- 
ſon who would call for them; I 
ſent a ticket porter for them, who 
ſoon returned, and ſaid, they would 
not deliver them. 

Soon after I began practiſing the 
invention of the poſt- mark. I went 
to the Green Dragon, in Biſhops- 
gate-{treet, and fixed on a parcel 
from Lynn, directed, I think, to 
Meſſ. Boydells, Caftle-ſtreet, Lei- 
eeſter- fields -] produced the letter, 
and received the parcel ; on open- 
ing it, I found it contained only 
a parcel of livery cloaths, and 
a letter; I found by the letter 
that Meſſ. Boydells were in- 
debted to the perſon who ſent the 
cloaths about zol. (I think his 
name was Curtis)—I wrote a let- 
ter, inſtead of the other, as com- 
ing from Mr. Curtis, telling them 
I had burnt my hand, and that I 
could not write myſelf, but had 
got a neighbour to write for me, 
and I drew a bill at ſight for 251. 
which they paid to the porter I 
ſent for the money. I was afraid 


it would not ſuit Meſſ. Boydells 


to pay the bill at ſight; and to 
deceive them the more, I defired 
them in the letter to enquire 
about a ticket in the State Lottery, 
which I knew was drawn a gool. 
prize à few, days before, telling 
them 1t was the property of myſelf 
(meaning Curtis), and if it was 
a prize, I would ſend it to them to 
ſell for me. | 
Another parcel I obtained from 
the Bell and Crown, Holborn, 
directed for Mr. Fox, Cheapſide, 
containing a piece of Iriſh cloth, 
and ſeveral bills, two of which I 
negociated ; one of them was 
drawn on Smith, Wright, and 
Gray, for gol. which I paid Hornſby 
and Pearce for lottery tickets; the 


others, about 2ol. I received in 


caſh, Another parcel I obtained 
from the King's-arms, Snow-hill, 
directed to Mr, Bedford, Friday- 
ſtreet, containing ſome dimity, &c. 
which I fold for what I could get. 

I aiſo obtained a baſket from 
the Spread Eagle, Gracechurch- 
ſtreet, directed to Mr. Stock, linen- 
draper, containing a gooſe, and a 
bill on Mr. Branwaite, which he 
accepted, and I negociated it at a 
rehner's, in Caſtle-ſtreet, near Al- 
derſgate- ſtreet. 


I was the ſole actor, and had no 


accomplices, in all the above 
frauds ; and I hope no perſon will 
ever reflect on my poor wife and 
children, or ſuppoſe they were in 
any manner concerned with me. 
I ſolemnly declare they are per- 


fetly innocent, and were never 


acquainted with-any one fraud I 
haye committed, I make this con- 


feſſion voluntarily, for the ſatiſ- 


faction of the many perſons that 


have been injured by me, and 


prevent ſuſpicion from being caſt 


on innocent perſons, having fre- 


4 quently 
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quently diſcovered that was the 
conſequence of the frauds I prac- 
tiſed. I declare this ſolemnly to 
be a true and voluntary contel- 
fion, 

ABRAHAM Dafrorn,” 


Witneſs, J. VIII TE, 
Ordinary of Newgate, 


His majeſty was pleaſed to re- 
ſpite Thomas Humphreys and Jo- 
ſeph Freeman, until further ſigni- 
fication of the royal pleaſure, 

Of the convicts under ſentence 
of death, the following are order- 
ed for execution on Wedneſday the 
29th, viz. George Biſhop, Robert 
Hill, and Margaret M*Lochlan. 

The following are reſpited; Ann 
Lavender, Rich. Hapgood, James 
Johnſon, and Richard Brown, 

th 'This being the day ap- 
18 pointed for the election 610 
repreſentative for this city in parlia- 
ment, in the room of the late 
Alderman Kirkman, the drawin 
ef the lottery at Guildhall cenſed 
at ten o'clock. About twelve, 
near a thouſand liverymen were aſ- 
ſembled, and the ſheriffs, having 
waited for the lord mayor till near 
one o'clock, aſcended the huſtings 
in his abſence, with the Aldermen 
Townſend, Bull, Wilkes, Saw 
bridge, Hayley, Thomas, Clarke, 
Burne!l, attended by the city offi- 
cers. The writ for the election, 
and the act of parliament againſt 
bribery being read, the lord mayor, 
and all the aldermen not in parlia- 
ment, were then put in nomina- 
tion, and diſtinguiſhed accurately 
in the popular manner, according 
to ancient cuſtom ;; but the whole 
ſhew of hands being in favour of 


Mr. Sawbridge, he was declared 


by the ſheriffs duly elected. 
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This being St. Andrew's 
day, the Royal Society held 3%. 
their anniverſary meeting at their 
apartments in Somerſet-place, when 
the Preſident (Mr. Banks) in the 


name of the ſociety, preſented the 


gol medal (called Sir Godfrey 
opley's) to the Rev. Samuel 
Vince, for his paper, entitled An 
Inveſtigation of the Principles of 
Progreſũ ve and Rotatory Motion,” 
The preſident on this occaſion de. 
livered a ſhort but elegant oration 
on the great utility of Mr. Vince' 
paper. 

Dizp, At Boxford, Herts, 
Thomas Field, a labouring man, 
aged 102. His father was 104, 
his uncle 93, his brother 95, and 
ſcarce any of the family have died 
under ninety, 

At Ballynakill, in Queens Coun. 
ty, Ireland, Mr. J. Woodworth, 
aged 112. 

At Celbridge, in the county of 
Kildare, Mrs. Mary M*Kee, aged 
110. 

Near Stevenage, Mr. J. Thorpe, 
age 109. 
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DECEMBER, 


Was tried in the Court of 
Common-Pleas, Weſtminſter, © * 
before Lord Loughborough, by 4 
ſpecial jury, a cauſe between juſ- 
tice Wilmot, for damages, by the 
deſtruction of his houſe at Bethnal- 
— and in Worſnip- ſtreet, and 

amage in his garden, plaintf, 
and the inhabitants of rhe diſtric 
of Bethnal- green, defendants. Af- 
ter hearing evidence, and” the te. 
ports of the ſarveyors employed 

y both parties, the jury went 
out, and 1 ſtaĩd about - 
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an hour, returned with a verdict 
for the plaintiff, for the repair of 
the houſes on Bethnal-green and 
in Worſhip-ſtreet, 6251. and ſpe- 
cial, in the words of the Act, for 
| furniture deſtroyed by perſons aſ- 
ſembled, 70ol. alſo for damage 
done to the garden by the rioters, 


zol. 


Thomas Dill was tried at 
7M- the Old Bailey for the mur- 
der of Robert Curſon, a young 
ſurgeon, pupil to Pr. Ford. The 
deceaſed was viſiting an old gen- 
tleman, who laboured under a vio- 
lent paralytic com laint. The 
riſoner was charged with having 
aſſaulted the deceaſed while he was 
in the apartment of the old gen. 
tleman, in whoſe preſence he was 
charged with having beat the de- 
ceaſed in a very cruel manner; 
and with having afterwards puſhed 
him out of the window, three fto- 
ries high into the ſtreet, by which 
the deceaſed had his ſkull fractur- 
ed to pieces, and was killed on 
the ſpot. 

There was only one witneſs who 
could ſpear poſitively to the fact; 
and this was the old gentleman, 
whom the deceaſed was viſiting as 
a patient, when he was aſſaulted 
by the priſoner. He-was 90 years 
of age, and ſo deaf, that it was 
with difficulty he could hear, and 
at the ſame time he was ſo afflicted 
wich the palſy, that he could bare- 
ly anſwer by the monoſyllables 
Yes and No. As therefore it was 
impoſſible for him to give the 
court a narrative of the melancho- 
ly buſineſs, the counſel. for the 
proſecution were going to put what 
they called leading queſtions, by 
vhich they would have told the 
particulars themſelves, and would 
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tare required only the moneiylla- 


[237 
ble Yes from the witneſs to con- 
firm the ſuggeſtions contained in 
their queſtions : but the court 
would not ſuffer this, as it was to- 
tally inconſiſtent with the practice 
of the courts of juſtice: however, 
this was an occaſion on which this 
practice might perhaps have been 
diſpenſed with, without the leaſt 
violation of juſtice : particularly as 
there was ſome ground, from what 
dropped from — perſons ex- 
amined on the trial, that this was 
the ſecond murther with which the 
priſoner had been charged. The 
court, however, was determined ; 
and as the old gentleman. was diſ- 
abled by infirmities from giving 
ſuch teſtimony as the court would 
receive, the priſoner eſcaped. from 
the hands of juſtice, to the viſible 
mortification of every one in court. 
The mother of the deceaſed was: 
in one of the galleries; and when 
ſhe underſtood' that the priſoner 
was diſcharged, ſhe broke out into ' 
the moſt frantick rage, and prayed 
that the blood of her child might 
fall upon the heads of both court 
and jury for ſuffering his mur- 
therer to eſcape with impunity. 
When ſhe had ſpent her rage in 
bitter imprecations, ſhe fainted 
away; and the court feeling no 
ſpark of reſentment, for what they 
knew to. be extremely natural in 
an afflicted parent, called out to 
the people near her, and requeſted. 
that they would kindly take care 
of her, and ſee that ſhe did not 
hurt herſelf while out of her 
ſenſes, Ale 
This morning was tried in ch 
the Court of King's Bench, * 
before Mr. Juſtice Athhurſt, a 
cauſe wherein Mr. J. Maberley, 
of Little Queen- ſtreet, was plain» 
tiff, and two gentlemen: of the 
. Hundred 


1 . 
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Hundred of Oſſulſton, defendants. 
The action was brought for the 
recovery of 9031. for repairing his 
houſes and ſhops, and 11591. for 
furniture, ſtock in trade and uten- 
fils, deſtroyed in the late riots. 
The court, after examining ſeveral 
reſpeQable witneſſes, was fully ſa- 
tisſied with the juſtneſs of the 
claims, 'and the jury gave their 
verdict accordingly, making it ſpe- 
cial for furniture and ſtock in 
trade. 

The ſame day the ſeſſion ended 
at the Old Bailey, when the fol- 
lowing convicts received ſentence 
of death, viz Patrick Madan, ]. 
Bailey and William Chetham, for 
ſtealing in the ſhop of Charles 
Storer, in Sidney's- alley, Lei- 
ceſter - ſquare, four gold watch 
chains and thirty-eight gold — * 
Elizabeth Hylett, for ſtealing four 
guineas and a half privately from 
the perſon of James Winſhip ; and 
'Tho. Brown, for ſtealing a mare, 
the property of Barnard Donally ; 
Michael Daniel, fer robbing Mr. 
Lane on the highway near Shep- 
herd's- buſh of two guineas; Wil- 
lim Thompicn, alias Bennett, 
for robbing Mr. William Johnſon 
of ſome money near Kilburn 
Wells; Joſeph Cook, for rubbing 
Anne Marſano, in Palſgrave-place, 
of 7s. or 8s. and uſing her very 
cruelly and indecently ; Joſeph 
Caddie, for breaking open the 
dwelling- houſe of Mary Newſtead, 
with intent to ſteal her goods, &c. 
nine were ſentenced to hard labour 
on the river 'Thames; 19 to hard 
labour in the Houſe of Correction; 
fix to be privately whipped, and 
one publickly; and ſix delivered 
on proclamation. | 

A motion was made be- 


13th, fore the Lord Chancellor, 


in Lincoln's-Inn-hall, to ſet aſide 


a late order againſt Mr. Morris 

for contempt of court, in * 
obeying an order to bring the 
body of Miſs Harford, with whom 
he had eloped in her infancy, 
Mr. Erſkine, as council for Mr. 
Morris, contended, that ſeveral 
mal- practices had been uſed in the 
courſe of the late proceedings; 
that the affidavits were at leaft jr. 
regular, if not falſe ; that the bills 
filed were antedated; and that 
though he could not undertake to 
invalidate the accuracy of the Re. 
giſter Offices, yet the plaintify 
ſhould be obliged on oath to prove 
the authenticity of the dates; his 
client having left England previous 
to any proceſs being inſtituted 
againſt him in Chancery, and con- 
ſequently the late order ſhould be 
ſet aſide. Theſe were the princi- 
pal facts on which the motion was 
founded, The Lord Chancellor 
obſerved, that he could not {et 
aſide a motion of his predeceſſor, 
or ſuppoſe it improvidently gtant- 
ed, upon bare afſertions only; and 
that Mr. Morris ſhould have come 
prepared to contradiC the grounds 
on which the order was made, by 
well- atteſted afiidavits; that he was 
ready then, or at any other time, 
to enter into ſuch a hearing, and 
to receive ſuch teſtimony if it could 
be produced; but that till ſuch 
evidence could be fairly brought 
before him, he could not, in his 


own opinion, ſet aſide the order. 


The Lord Chancellor therefore de- 
clined giving any judgment, and 
the motion for diſcharging the or- 


der is to be made again de noh, and 


the whole matter re- argued. 
The cauſe between Mr. 15th. 
Langdale plaintiff, and the 


Sun- fire office defendant, came on 
| 10 
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to be tried before Lord Mansfield, 


when a verdict was given againſt 


ception in the policy of aſſurance 
againſt hires occaſtoned by civil or mi- 
litary commotions, & c. 
Two Jew, ladies of emi- 
17th, nence were baptized at the 


v. Dr. Bailey. | 
oy Mr. Morris's adjourned 
18th. motion in the Court of 
Chancery, to be releaſed from the 
order of the late Chancellor for his 
commitment for a contempt, came 
to a final deciſion, after many in- 
g-nious arguments and eloquent 


and Erſkine, as by the counſel againſt 
bim, who were the Solicitor-gene- 
ral, Mr. Kenyon, and Mr. Jack- 
ſon, The buſineſs laſted four 


Chancellor was pleaſed to deter- 
mine that he would neither ſet 


the whole affair is juit as it was be- 


ſore it began. 
7 A Society of Antiquaries was 
05 inſtituted this day at Edinburgh. 
by An aſſoclation of this nature #4 | 
tug long been a favourite object of the 
4 Earl of Buchan. His lordſhip 
an 


communicated the plan he had 
formed to ſome of the moſt accom- 
pliſted and reſpectable gentlemen 
in this country, and was happy to 
hcd that it not only received their 


mY approbation, but excited the ſtrong- 
| * elt wiſhes to ſee an inſtitution, 
an 


wich promiſed ſo much utility to 
the ration, eſtabliſhed on a firm 
and permanent baſis. Embolden- 
ed by this encouragement, his 
lordſhip ventured at laſt to invite 
number of perſons, whom he 


the plaintiff, there being an ex- 


King's-chapel, St. James's, by 


ſneeches, as well by Mr. Morris's 
council, Mefl, Macdonald, Selwyn, 
hours, and at the end of it, the. 


aſide the order nor enforce it: ſo. 
Mr. Morris went out of court, and. 
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thought qualified to be members 
of fuch an aſſociation, to meet at 
his houſe on the 14th of Novem- 
ber laſt. To theſe gentlemen he 
real a diſcourſe, containing a view 
of the principal objects in the Hiſ- 
tory and Antiquities of Scotland, 
which required elucidation, and 
of the regulations to be obſerved 
in the propoſed ſociety; both of 
which received the unanimous ap- 
probation of the members preſent, 
At a ſubſequent meeting, his lord- 
ſhip was prevailed on to permit the 


diſcourſe. to be printed, that the 


public might. have proper ideas 
concerning an inſtitution ſo inter- 
efting to the nation. It was then 
agreed, that a meeting ſhould be, 
held on Monday the 14th curt. 
for the purpoſe. of electing office 
bearers. Tne members according- 
ly met, and the buſineſs of elec- 
tion being finiſned, a paper was 
read, giving an account of various 


Roman weapons diſcovered in drag- 


ging the Marle from the bottom of 
Doddingſton Loch; and we learn 
that the . worthy proprietor, Sir 
Alexander Dick, is to give ſpeci- 
mens of them, to be preſerved in 
the ſociety's muſeum. 

T he following is a liſt of the Office- 

earers. | 


„ Preſident, the Right Hon. 


the Earl of Bute; iſt vice preſi- 


dent, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Buchan; 2d vice preſident, the 
Hon. Sir John Dalrymple Hamil- 
ton Macgil}, Bart. 3d vice preſi- 


dent, John Swinton, of Swinton, 


Eſq; Ach vice preſident, Alexander 
Wright, Eſq; advocate; 5th vice 


preſident, Wm. Tyler, of Wood 
houſlee, Eſq; treaſurer; Sir Wm. 


Forbes, of Puſligo, Bart. ſecre- 
tary; James 2 Elq; keep- 
er of the Lyon Records,” 
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Dizv, At Carrickfergus, in 
Ireland, Mr. James O'Brien, aged 
114. He ſerved as a paymaſter 
ſerjeant in the wars in Ireland, in 
the reign of James II. 

Near Buxton, Derbyſhire, Sam, 
Fidler, aged 105, He walked 
from his own houſe to Buxton, 
within three days of his death, 
which is upwards of five miles. 
He has been for three years paſt a 
conſtant attendant at St. Anne's 
Well in Buxton, and was ſupport- 
ed chiefly by the company who re- 
ſorted there to drink the waters. 

Mr. Francis Vivares, the cele- 
brated landſcape engraver. 

At his houſe in the Cloſe, Saliſ- 


bury, in the 72d year of his age, 


James Harris, Eſq; F. R. S. Truſtee 


of the Britiſh Muſeum, and mem 


ber for Chriſtchurch, Hants, which 
he repreſented in ſeveral ſucceſhve 
parliaments. —In the year 1763 he 
was appointed 'one of the Lords 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, 
and was ſoon after removed to the 
Board of Treaſury. In 1774 made 
Secretary and Comptroller to the 
Queen, which poſt he enjoyed till 
his death. He was the ſon of James 
Harris, Eſq; and the Lady Eliza- 
beth Aſhley his wife, third daugh- 
ter of Anthony, 2d Earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, and filter to Anthony, 3d 
earl, the celebrated author of the 
Characteriſtics, whoſe elegance and 
refinement of taſte and manners 
Mr. Harris inhericed, In the 
theory and practice of muſic he 
had few equals. He was a native 
of the Cloſe, and educated there 
under the Rev. Mr. Hele, in the 


grammar-ſchool now kept by the 


Rev. Mr. Skinner, from whence, 
in the vear 1726, he went to Wad- 
ham College, in Oxford. He mar- 


ried Elizabeth, daughter of John 
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Clarke, Eſq; of Sandford, in 83. 


merſetſhire, by whom he had ſe. 
veral children, three of whom arc 
ſtill living, viz. Sir James Harris 
K. B. his Majeſty's Miniſter Ple. 
nipotentiary and Envoy Extraordi. 
nary at the Court of St, Peterſburg, 
Katharine Gertrude, and Louiſa 
Margaret Harris. The world i; 
indebted to him for ſeveral very 
ingenious and learned publica. 
tions, particularly three treatiſes, 
2 in 1745, on Art, Muſic, 
ainting and Poetry, and Happi- 
neſs.— In 1751, he publiſhed a ſe- 
cond volume, called Hermes, or 
a Philoſophical Enquiry concerning 
Univerſal Grammar. In 1775, his 
Philoſophical Arrangements made 
their appearance. It is with great 
pleaſure that we learn this gentle. 
man had finiſhed, juſt before his 
deach, another ingenious work, 
entitled Philological Inquiries. His 
qualities as a man are well 
nown to a large circle of his 
friends and acquaintance in this 
country; and his great abilities 
as an author acknowledged and 
eſteemed by the literati throughout 
Europe. 

In Harpur-ſtreet, Dr. John Fo- 
4 one of the people called 
Quakers, aged 69. He was born 
near Richmond, in the county of 
York, ſtudied at EPA and 
came to London about the year 
1740, without any other patron 
than his own merit, which brought 
him rapidly into a moſt extenſive 
practice. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Phyſicians at 
Edinburgh, of the Royal and An- 
tiquarian Societies in London, and 
a member of other learned as well 
as medical inſtitutions, in this and 
foreign nations, in which his great 
reputation as a phyſician is univer- 
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{ally eſtabliſhed: 


his great abilities was not confin- 


ed to the practice of medicine and 


the ſtudy of nature, but was unre- 


mittingly employed to the promo» _ 
tion of the general good and hap- 


pineſs of mankind: and as his ex- 
tenfive knowledge, public ſpirit, 
and many virtues, were not leſs 
eminent than his medical ſkill, he 
will be deſervedly ranked among 
the illuſtrious characters of the pre- 
ſent age. 

Near Canterbury, Sir A. Man- 
waring, age 96. 

Near Elleſmere, Shropſhire, Mrs. 
Eliz. Dallaſs, aged 103. 

In Lincoln's-Inn- fields, Dr; Gil- 
bert Kennedy, F.R.S. may years 
phyſician to the factory at Liſbon, 
aged 100. 

At Barnes, Mr. Maycock, mar- 
ket-gardener at that place. His 
death was occaſioned by the ſhock 
his ſpirits received from the ſtorm 
in October laſt, daring which he 
went to the ſtables to look after his 
horſes, attended by his man, who 
was ſtruck down and killed <lofe 
to him by a flaſh of lightning, 
and the ſtable itſelf forced to a 
conſiderable diſtance from its ori- 
ginal ſituation: and, to complete 
his alarm, part of the room in 
which his wife was lying-in (hav- 
Ing been delivered but a few days) 


was torn away by the violence of 
the ſtorm, 
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General Bill of all the Chriftenings 
and Burials, from December 14, 
1779, to December 12, 1780. 


Criſtened. Buried; 
Males 8581 Males 10206 
Females 805 3 Females 10311 
In all 16634 In all 20517 


Vot. XXIII. 
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The exertion of Died under two years of age 68 10 


Between 2 and 5 1713 

F and 10 598 

10 and 20 2 

20 and 30 1421 

30 and 40 1833 

40 and 50 2215 

go and 60 1890 

60 and 70 1715 

70 and 80 1183 

80 and go 455 

90 and 100 78 

100 2 

100 and 1 I 

100 and 2 0 

100 and 3 I 

100 and 4 0 

| 100 and 7 0 

Increaſed in the Burials this Vear 
97. 
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BIRTHS for the Year 1780. 


IAN VAR x. 
The lady of Lord Viſc. Galway, 
a daughter. 1 
Lady of Sir Roger Twiſden, Bt. 
a daughter. 
Lady of Chal. Arcedekne, Eſq; 
a ſon. 
Lady of the Hon: Mr: Fane, a 
daughter. 
Lady of Right Hon. Charles 
Townſhend, > load 
dy of Sir Harry Tralawney, 
a ſon and heir: 
Lady Bagot, a daughter. 
FEBRUARY. 
Dutcheſs of Beaufort, a ſon. 
Lady of Right. Hon: Thomas 
Townſhend, a fon. | 
Lady of Lord Viſcount Mahdn, 
a daughter. | 
Lady of Sir Guy Carleton, K. B. 
a ſon. K 
Lady of Hon. Charles Finch, a 
ſon and heir. 
The Princeſs of Aſturias of a 
12 prince 
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prince, ſince baptized by the names 
of Charles, Dominico, Euſebius, 
Raphael, Joſeph, Antonio, Johan- 
no, Nepomuceno, Gabriello, Ju- 
haon, Vincent - Ferrer, Andre- 
Avelin, Lonis, Ferdinand, Angelo, 
Franciſco, Paſcal, Joachino, Caye- 
tan, Ignacio, Emanuelo, Ray- 
mond, Janiverio, Franciſco de 
Paulo. 
Marxcn. 

The Counteſs. of Winterton, 
a daughter. 

The lady of Lord de Ferrars, 
a ſon. 

The Right Hon. Lady Louiſa 
Manners, a daughter. 

Lady of the Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Cornwallis, Dean of Canterbury, 
a ſon. | 

APRIL. 

The lady of the Earl of War- 
wick, a ſon. 

The lady of the Earl of Har- 
rington, a ſon and heir. 

The lady of the Earl of Stor- 
mont, a ſon. 

The Right Hon. Lady Kin- 
naird, a ſon and heir. 
| Mar. 

The Dutcheſs of Portland, a 
ſon. 

The lady of Sir Matth. White 


Ridley, Bart. a ſon and heir. 


'The lady of Wilſon, Eſq; 
daughter of Lady Greenwich, a 
ſon. 

The lady of Sir George Brydges 
Rodney, Bart, a daughter. 

The lady of Sir John Blots, Bart. 
a daughter, > 

June. 
Counteſs of Radnor, a ſon. 
Counteſs of Tankerville, 2 


daughter. 


Jur. | 
Counteſs of Shelburne, a ſon. 
Counteſs Percy, a daughter. 


The lady of John Engliſh Dot. 
ben, Eſq; K 4 2 tua 

The lady of the Hon. Henry 
Stawell Bilſon Legge, a daughter. 
The lady of Sir F. Vincent, Bart. 
a ſon. 

The lady of Sir Thomas Tan- 
cred, Bart. a ſon. | 

AuGusrT. 

Lady of Sir William Lorraine, 

Bart. a fon. N 
SEPTEMBER, 

Lady Porcheſter, a fon, 

22d. Her MajesTy ſafely deli. 
vered of a PRINCE, at Winder. 

Lady Brownlow, a ſon. 

| OCTOBER, 

Dutcheſs of Rutland, a ſon. 

Lady of Sir James Pringle, Bart, 
a daughter. | 

Her Imperial Highneſs the 
Grand Dutcheſs of "Tuſcany, a 
princeſs. 

Lady of Sir W. Williams Wynne, 
Bart. a daughter. 

NOVEMBER. 

Counteſs of Carliſle, a daughter. 

Lady of Sir James Cockbuzn, 
Bart. a ſon. 

Dx CEMBER. 

Right Hon. Lady Galloway, a 
daughter. 

Dutcheſs of Buccleugh, a daugh- 
ter. 
Lady of John Coxe Hippilley, 
Eſq: a daughter. 

Lady of Sir Thomas Egerton, 2 
ſon. | 


— 
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John Cowper, Pg to Miß 

Cope, ſiſter to Sir Charles Cope, 
Bart. 


fylde, ſiſter of Sir Charles, Bart. 
I Thomas 


Colonel Gordon, to Miſs Bam- 


CHRON 


Thomas Gage, Eſqz only ſon 
of Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. 

Arthur Earl of Arran, to Miſs 
Underwood. 

FEBRUARY. 

Richard Aubrey, Eiq; youngeſt 
ſon of Sir Thomas Aubrey, Bart. 
to Miſs Digby, daughter of the 
late Hon. Wriotheſly Digby. 

Thomas Grimſtone, Eſq; of 
Kilnwick, to Miſs F. Legard, 
daughter of the late Sir Digby Le- 
gard, Bart, 

At the Caſtle, Dublin, Almar 
Lowry Corry, Eſq; to the Right 
Hon. Lady Harriet Hobart, eldeſt 
daughter of the Earl of Bucking- 
hamſhire. 

At Rome, J. Coxe Hippiſley, 
Eſq; to Miſs Margaret Stuart, 
daughter of Sir John Stuart, Bart, 
of Allenbank. 

Marcn. | 

At Calcutta, Sir John Doily, 
Bart. to Mrs. Coates, — And the 
Hon. Lieut. Anſtruther, to Miſs 
Donald ſon. 

APRIL, 

Walter James Head, Eſq; only 
ſon of Sir James Head, Bart. of 
Langley, Bucks, to the Hon. Miſs 
Jane Pratt, youngeſt daughter of 
Lord Camden.. 

Sir Thomas Mannoch, of Gif- 
ford-hall, in the county of Suffolk, 
Bart, to Miſs Anaſtaſia Browne, a 
near relation of Lord Viſcount, 
Montague. 

Francis Forteſcue Turville, Eſq; 
to Miſs Barbara Talbot, niece to 
the Earl of Shrewſbury, 


| K 
The Hon; Mr. Clifford, eldeſt 
ſon of the Right Hon. Lord Clif- 
ford, to the Hon: Miſs A. Lang- 


dale, daughter of the late Lord 
Langdale. | 


Richard Brooke, Eſq; to Miſs 


Huſley Delaval. 


F CI E. [143 
Mary Cunliffe, ſecond daughter of 
the late Sir Robert Cunliffe, Bart. 

Rev. Sandford Harcaſtle, ReQor 
of Athol in the county of York, 
to the Dowager Counteſs of Mex- 
borough. _ 

Major Vyſe, to Miſs Howard; 
* <a of Sir George Howard, 

. * f 

Lord Parker; ſon to the Earl of 
Macclesfield, to Miſs Drake, of 
Amerſham. | 

Miſs CatherineGrenville, young- 
eſt ſiſter of Earl Temple, to Mr. 
Neville, ſon of Richard Aldworth 
Neville, Eſq; of Billingbeare, 
Berkſhire, | 

At Liſbon, the Hon. Robert 
Walpole, to Miſs Diana Groſett, 
daughter of Walter Groſett, Eſq; 

Robert Harding, Eſq; of Up- 
cott, to Miſs Wrey, ſecond daugh- 
ter of Sir Bouchier Wrey, Bart. 

Earl of Balcarras; to Miſs Dal- 
rymple. | 

Sir William Forbes, Bart. to the 
Hon. Miſs Sempel. 

7 Jo N E. . 

Sir H, Daſhwood, Bart. to Miſs 
Graham, niece to Lord Newhaven. 

Earl of 'Tyrconnel; to Miſs 


Jur. | 

The Hon. Thomas Fitz-Wil- 
liam, of Woolſtanton, in the 
county of Stafford, ſon to the late 
Lord Viſcount Fitz-William, of 
Mount Meruin; in the kingdom 
of Ireland, to Miſs Agnes Mac- 
clesfield, daughter and coheireſs 
of the late —— Macclesfield, of 
Cheſterton, in the ſaid county, 
Eſq; | 

Edward Knatchbul, Eſq; only 
ſon of Sir Edward, Bart. to Miſs 


Mary Hugeſſen. 


Ia Dublin, Dennis Daly, Eſq; 
to Lady Harriet Maxwell. 
[212 . Avevsr 
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AUGUST. 
Hon. William Ward; to Miſs 
| Boſville. 


Right Hon. Lord Grantham, to - 


Lady Mary Grey, daughter of the 
Marchioneſs Giey and Earl of 
Hardwicke. 

George Thornhill, Eſq; to Miſs 
Hawkins, daughter to Sir Cæſar, 
Bart. 

Alexander Murray, Eſq; of Ay- 
ton, to the Hon. Miſs Mary 
Ogilvie, daughter to the late Lord 
Banff. 

OCTOBER, 

Captain Garrick, to Miſs Leigh, 
daughter of Sir Gerton Leigh, 
Bart. 

Montagu Burgoyne, Eſq; ſon 
of Sir Roger Burgoyne, Bart. to 
Miſs Hervey. 

Her Serene Highneſs the Prin- 
ceſs Auguſta Carolina Frederica 
Louiſa, eldeſt daughter of his Se- 
rene Highneſs the reigning Duke 
of Brunſwick, to his Serene High- 
neſs Prince Frederick William 
Charles of Wirtemberg. 

NoveMBER. 


The Right Hon. Lord Dancan- 


non, ſon of the Earl of Beſborough, 
to the ſecond daughter of Earl 
Spenſer. 

John Peter, Eſq; his majeſty's 
Conſul at Oſtend, to Miſs Eliz. 
Heriies, ſiſter of Sir Robert Her- 
ries, Bart. 

DECEMBER, 

Right Hon. 'Lord St. John, of 
Bletſoe, to Miſs Emma White 
bread, ſecond daughter. of the 
member for Bedford. 

Rev. Mr. Tate, to Miſs Moore, 
daughter of Sir John Moore, Bart. 

Right Hon, Lord George Mur- 
ray, ſecond ſon to the late Duke 
of an to Miſs Ann Charlotte 


Grant, daughter of Leut. General 
Grant. 

His Excellency Baron De Kutz- 
leben, the Heſſian miniſter, to the 
Hon. Miſs Dorothy Wrotteſley, 
niece to the Dutcheſs of Bedford, 
and ſiſter to the Dutcheſs of Graf. 
ton and Sir John Wrotteſley, 

Sir George Barlow Warren, Bt. 
to Miſs Caroline Clavering, young. 
eſt daughter of the late Sir J. Cla- 
vering, Bart. | 

Sir John Wedderburn, Bart. to 
Miſs Dundaſs, 


PROMOTIONS, 179. 


JanUARY. 

Brownlow Duke of Ancaſter 
and Keſteven, to be Lord Lieot. 
of the county of Lincoln. | 

Dr. George Chinnery, Biſhop of 
Killaloe, tranſlated to the Biſhop- 
rick of Cloyne. 

Dr. Thomas Barnard, Dean of 
Derry, promoted to the Biſhoprick 
of Killaloe, 

W. Cecil Perry, M. A. Dean of 
Derry. 

Samuel Raſtal, clerk, Dean of 
St. Flanan Killaloe. | 

Frederick Earl of Carliſle, Lord 
Lieut. of the Eaſt Riding of Yotk- 
ſhire. | 

Sir Richard Worfley, Governor 
of the Iſle of Wight, and ſworn of 
the privy council. 

FEBRUARY. 
James Cunninghame, Eſq; Ma- 


jor General of his Majeſty's forces, 


and Captain General and Gover- 
nor in Chief of Barbadoes. 
Earl of Ayleſbury, Lord Lieut. 
of Wilts. ; 

Priſcilla Barbara Elizabeth Bur- 
rel, the dignity of Baroneſs 
Willough- 


Willoughby de Ereſby, co. Lin- 


de Hon. John Scott, the re- 


verſion of Clerk of the Common 
Pleas in the Court of Exchequer in 
Ireland. 

Robert Macqueen, Eſq; a Lord 
of Juſticiary in Scotland. 
MARCH. 

Ralph Bigland, Eſq; Claren- 
ceux king of arms, to be a principal 
king of Engliſh arms, and a prin- 
cipal officer of arms of the noble 
order of the Garter, and alſo that 
ofice which is commonly called 
Garter; and likewiſe the name 
Garter, with the ſtile, liberties, 
pre eminences, and emoluments, 
belonging and anciently accuſ- 
tomed to the ſaid office, vacant by 
he death of Thomas Browne, Eſq; 
late Garter, 
The Rev. Doctor George Ma- 
ſon, confirmed Biſhop of Sodor 
and Man, and conſecrated a Biſhop 
Whitehall Chapel, by his Grace 
the Archbiſhop of Vork. 
lohn Doddington, Eſq; to the 
office of fourth Port- cullis purſui- 
vant of arms. 
Peter Dore, Eſq; Richmond he- 
rald, to the office of Norroy king 
of arms, and principal herald of 
the North parts of England. 
the Right Rev. Doctor James 
Hawkins, Biſhop of Dromore, 
to the Biſhiprick of Raphoe. 
William Beresford, M. A. to 
dne Piſhoprick of Dromore. 
APRIL, 
Hon. John Trevor, appointed 
m:niter plenipotentiary to the 
Elector Palatine, and miniſter to 
the Diet of Ratiſbon. 
Ralph Bigland the Younger, 
Lg; Richmond herald. | 
Richard Pearſon, Eſq; captain 


CHN Dre. 
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in his majeſty's 7 navy, re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. 

Rev. Dr. Noel, Dean of Sa- 
liſbury. N 
Mar. 

The Earl of Dalhouſie to be 
High Commiſſioner to the Church 
of Scotland, ; 
| Benjamin Pingo, Gent. to the 
office of Rouge-dragon, Purſui- 
vant of Arms, in the room of 
Ralph Bigland, Eſq; now Rich- 
mond herald, 

The king has been pleaſed to 
order letters patent to be paſſed 
under the great ſeal of Ireland, 
containing his majeſty's grants of 
the dignity of a baronet of the ſaid 
kingdom, unto the the following 
gentlemen, and to their heirs 
male, viz. Frederick Flood, of 
Newton Ormond, in the county 
of Kilkenny, Eſq; and Robert 
Waller, of Newport, in the county 
of Tipperary, Eſq; | 

Lord Rivers, Lord Lieut, of the 
county of Southampton. 

* 

Alexander Wedderburne, Eſq; 
late his Majeſty's Attorney-gene- 
ral, to be Lord Chief Juſtice of 
his Majeſty's Court of Cammon 
Pleas, upon the reſignation of the 
Right Hon. Sir William De Grey, 
Knt, late Chief Juſtice thereof; 


and alſo one of his Mzjeſty's moſt 


Honourable Privy Council, 

The Right Hon. Alexander 
Wedderburne, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 


and to his heirs male, the dignity 


of a Baron of Great Britain, by 
the name, ſtile, and title of Lord 
Loughborough, Baron of Lough- 


borough, in the county of Lei- 


ceſter. | | 4 
John Campbell, Eſq; to be 
[3 „ Governor 
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Governor of Milford Haven, in the 
county of Pembroke, in the room 
of Wyrriot Owen, Eſq; deceaſed, 

Richard Pepper Arden,' Eſq; 
Lloyd Kennyon, Eſq; John Lee, 
Eſq; and William Selwyn, Eſq; 
to be of his Majeſty's council learn- 
ed in the law. 
| Jury. 

James Wallace, Eſq; to be his 
Majeſty's Attorney- general. 
james Mansfield, Eſq; to be his 
Majeſty's Solicitor-general. 

John Heath, Eſq; to be one of 
the judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Sir Hugh Palliſer, Bart. to be 
Maſter of his Majeſty's Hoſpital at 
Greenwich, | 

SEPTEMBER, 

Sir William Gordon, Knight of 
the Bath, and Lovel Stanhope, 
Eſq; to be Clerks Comptrollers of 
the Board of Green Cloth. 

John Buller, ſen. Eſq; to be 
one of his Majeſty's Commiſſioners 
for executing the office of Trea- 
ſurer of his Majeſty's Exchequer, 
yice C, W. Cornwall, Eſq, 

George Darby, Eſq; to be one 
of his Majeſty's Commiſſioners for 
executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, vice John Buller, Eſq. 

Benjamin Langlois, Eſq; to be 
one of his Majeſty's Commiſſioners 
for Trade and Plantations, vice 
Soame Jenyns, Eſq. 4 

Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Eſq; 

to the offices of Warden and Chief 
Juſtice in Eyre of all his Majeſty's 
foreſts, parks, chaces, and War- 
ens, beyond Trent. 
The Hon, James Cecil, Eſq; 
commonly called Lord Viſcount 
Cranburn, to be Treaſurer of his 
Majeſty's Houſhold, þ 


 Clyifopher D'Oyley, Eſq; to be 


 D*Oyley, Eſq. 


Comptroller of the Accounts of 
his Majeſty's Army, vice Thomas 
Bowlby, Eſq. | |; 

Thomas Bowlby, Eſq; to be 
Commiſſionary General of the Muſ. 
ters, and chief Muſter Maſter of all 
his Majeſty Forces, vice Chriſtopher 


Henry Strachey, Eſq; to the 
office of Keeper of his Majeſty'; 
Stores, Ordnance, and Ammuni. 
tion of War, 

John Kenrick, Eſq; to the office 
of Clerk of the Delivery and De- 
liverance of all manner of artillery, 
ammunition, and other neceſſaries 
whatſoever, appertaining to bis 
Majeſty's office of ordnance, 

John Roſs Mackye, Eſq; to be 
Receiver General of the Stamp 
Duties. 

Archibald Macdonald, Eſq; one 
of his Majeſty's counſel, to be his 
Majeſty's juſtice of the counties of 
Carmarthen, Pembroke, Cardi- 
gan, &C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Onſlow, 
and Lord Bolton, to be Lords of 
his Majeſty's Bedchamber, 

Thomas Morgan, Gent. Tho- 
mas Morgan, the younger, Gent. 
his ſon, and Thomas Kynnerlley, 
Eſq; to the office or offices of Pro- 
thonotary and Clerk of the Crown 
in the counties of Denbigh and 
Montgomery, | 

William Adam, Eſq; Treaſurer 
and Paymaſier of his Majelly's 
Ordnance, | | 

Flag - officers of his Majeſty's 
fleet ; Matthew Buckle, Eſq; Rod. 
Mann, Eſq; (vice-admirals of the 
red) to be admirals of the blue; 
Hugh Pigot, Eſq; Right Hon. 
Molyneux, Lord Shuldham, Joba 
Vaughan, Eſq; (vice-admirals of 
the white) Rob. Duff, — Hare 
admiral of the blue) to be vict- 
y admin 


> 


zrals of the red; John Rey- 
_ Eſq; Sit Hugh Palliſer, 
Bart. Hon, John Byron, Matthew 
Barton, Eſq; Sir Peter Parker, Kut. 
Hon. Samuel Barrington, Mariot 
Arburthnot, Eſq; Robert Rod- 
dam, Eſq; George Darby, Eſq; 
John Campbell, ſq; (vice-admi- 
rals of the blue) to be vice-admi- 
rals of the white; James Gambier, 
El; William Lloyd, Eſq; Fra. 
William Drake, Eſq; Sir Edward 
Hoghes, K. B. Hyde Parker, Eſq; 
(rear- admirals of the red) John 
Evans, Eſq; Mark Milbanke, Eſq; 
(rear-admirals of the white) to be 
vice-admirals of the blue; Nic. 
Vincent, Eſqz John Storr, Etq; 
Sir Edward Vernon, Knt. (rear- 
admirals of the white) to be rear- 
admirals of the red; Joſhua Row- 
ley, Eſq; Richard Edwards, Eſq; 
Thomas Graves, Eſq; Robert Dig- 
by, Eſq; Sir John Lockhart Roſs, Br. 
(12ar-admirals of the blue) to be 
rear- admirals of the red. And the 
following captains were alſo ap- 
pointed flag-officers, viz. Charles 


Benjamin Marlow, Eſq; Alexander 
Hood, Eiq; Alexander Innes, Eſq; 
rear-1dmirals of the white; Sir 
Chal. Ogle, Knt. Sir Sam. Hood, 
Bart, Matthew Moore, Eſq; Sir 
Richard Hughes, Bart, Francis 
Samuel Drake, Eſq; Rich. Kem- 
pro Eſq; rear-admirals of the 

ive, . 

James Earl of Saliſbury, Frea- 
ſurer of the Houſehold, (worn of 
the Privy Council. 

Earl Talbot, and his heirs male, 
the dignity of a Baron of Great 
Britain, by the name, ſtile, and 
title, of Baron Dinevor, of Dine- 
vor in the county of Caermarthen, 
with remainder to his daughter, 
Lady Cecil Rice, widow, and her 
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Vebber, Eſq; Wm. Langdon, Eſq; 


* 


[257 
heirs male. Lord Viſcount Gage 
of the kingdom of Ireland, and 
his heirs male, the dignity of a 
Baron of Great Britain, by the 
name, ftile, and title, of Baron 
Gage of Firle in Suſſex, The fol- 
lowing gentlemen, and their heirs 
male, the dignity of a Baron of 
Great Britain, viz. the Hon. James 
Brudenell, Baron Bru/enell, of 
Deene in the county of Northamp- 
ton.— The Right Hon. Sir Wm. 
De Grey, Kat. Baron Walfing- 
ham, of Walſingham in Norfolk. — 
Sir William Bagot, Bart. Baron 
Bagot, of Bagot's Bromley in 
Staffordſhire. — The Hon. Charles 
Fitzroy, Lord Southampton, Baron 
of Southampton in Hants. —Hen. 
Herbert, Eſq; Baron Portchefter, 
of Highclere, in the county of 
Southampton. | 

The Right Hon. Frederick, Earl 
of Carlifle, to be Lieut. Gen. and 
Governor of his Majeſty's kingdom 
of Ireland, a 

William Eden, Eſq; to be prin- 
cipal Seoretary to the Lord Lieut. 
and of his Majeſty's moſt honour- 
ble Privy Council in the kingdom 
of Ireland. | 

Sir Thomas Pye, Licut. Gen. 
of Marines. 

B. Thompſon, Eſq; under Se- 
cretary of State for the Northern 
department. 

NovemMmBER, 

His R. H. Prince Frederick, 
Biſhop of Oſnaburg, colonel in 
the army, by brevet, bearing date 
the iſt of Nov. 1780. 

Lieut. Gen. William Auguſtus 
Pitt, eolonel of the 1oth reg. of 
dragoons. | 

Hon. Major General Vaughan, 
Governor of Berwick. 

Right Hon. Charles Wolfran 
Cornwall, ſpeaker of the Houſe 


[2] 4 . of 
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of Commons, ſworn of the Privy 
Council, 

Thomas Wroughton, Eſq; En- 
voy Extraordinary to the King of 
Sweden, to the moſt honourable 
Order of the Bath, 

Sir George Brydges Rodney, 


Bart. Admiral of the White ſqua- 


dron of his Majeſty's fleet, and 
Commander in Chief of all his 


Majeſty's ſhips and veſſels employ- 


ed at Barbadoes and the Leeward 

Iſlands, to the moſt honourable 

Order of the Bath. | 
DECEMBER. 

The King has been pleaſed to 
order letters patent to be paſſed 
under the great ſeal of the king- 
dom of Ireland, containing his 


' Majeſty's grants of the dignity of 


a Baron of the ſaid kingdom unto 
the following gentlemen, and their 
heirs male, by the names, ſtiles, 
and titles, as under-mentioned, 
viz. James Dennis, Eſq; Chief 
Baron of his Majeſty's Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland, Baron Trac- 
ton, of TraQon-Abbey, in the 
county of Cork. 

Sir Robert Tilſon Deane, Bart. 
Baron Muſkerry, in the county of 
Cork. 

Almar Lowry Corry, Eſq; Baron 
Belmore, of Caſtlecoole, in the 


county of Fermanagh. 


Thomas Knox, Eſq; Baron 
Welles, of Dungannon, in the 
county of Pyrone. 


John Baker Holroyd, Eſq; Ba- 


ron Sheffield, of Dunamore, in 
the county of Meath, 

Alſo like letters patent, con- 
taining his Majeſty's grants of the 
dignity of a viſcount of the ſaid 
kingdom unto the following noble- 
men, and their heirs male, by the 
names, ſtiles, and titles, as un- 
dermentioned, viz. 8 

James Baron Lifford, his Ma- 


1 


jeſty's Chancellor of Ireland, Vit. 
count Lifford, of Lifford, in the 
county of Donnegall. 


Otway Lord Peſart, Viſcount 
Deſart, of Defart, in the county 
of Kilkenny. 


John Baron Erne, | Viſcount 
Erne, of Crum Caſtle, in the coun. 
ty of Fermanagh. 

Barry Lord , 42 hog Viſcount 
Farnham, of Farnham, in the 
county of Cavan. 

Simon Lord Irnham, Viſcount 
Carhampton, of Caſtlehaven, in 
the county of Cork. 

Bernard Lord Bangor, Viſcount 
Bangor, of Caſtleward, in the 
county of Downe, 

.Penyſton Lord Melbourne, Viſ. 
count Melbourne, of Kilmore, in 
the county of Cavan. 

James Lord Clifden, Viſcount 
Cirfden, of Gowran, in the coun- 
ty of Kilkenny, F 

John Lord Naas, Viſcount Mayo, 
of Monecrouer. ; 

Alio hike letters patent, con- 
taining bis Majeſty's grant of the 
dignities of baron and earl of the 
ſaid kingdom unto Henry Lord 
Viſcount Conyngham, and his 
heirs male, by the name, ſtile, and 
title of Baron and Earl Conyng- 
ham, of Mount Charles, in che 
county of Donnegall, with re- 
mainder of the barony to his ne- 
phew Francis Pierpoint Burton, 
Eſq; and his heirs male, 

And the like letters patent, con- 
taining his Majeſty's grant of the 
dignity of an earl of the ſaid king- 
dom unto Stephen Lord Viſcount 
Mount Caſhell, and his heirs male, 
by the name, ſtile, and tile 6 
Earl Mount Caſhell, of Caſhell, 
in the county of Tipperary. 

The Earl of Inchiquin, John 
O Neil, and Luke Gardiner, Eſqrs, 
to be of his Majeſty's moſt 8 

Able 
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able Privy Council in the kingdom 
of Ireland. 

Tue King bas been pleaſed to 
erder letters patent to be paſſed 
under the great ſeal of Ireland, 
containing his Majeſty's grants of 
the cignity of a barenet of that 
kingdom unto the following gen- 
tlemen, and their heirs male, viz. 
ohn Stuart Hamilton, Eſq; of 
aas in the county of Ty- 
rone; John Tottenham, Eq; of 
Tottenham- green, in the county 
of Wexford ; and Neal O'Donnell, 
Eſq; of Newport, in the county of 
Mayo. 

The Right Hon. Thomas Lord 
Grantham, Lord Robert Spencer, 
the Right Hon. William Eden, 
the Hon. Thomas De Grey, An- 
drew Stuart, Edward Gibbon, 
Hans Sloane, and Benjamin Lang- 
lois, Eſqrs; to be his Majeſty's 
Commiſhoners for Trade and Plan- 
tations. 

Charles Middleton, Eſa; Sir 
jo Williams, Knt. Edmund 

unt, George Marſh, 'Timothy 
Brett, William Palmer, and Wil- 
lam Bateman, Eſqrs; Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart. Edward Le Cras, 
Samue! Wallis, Paul Henry Our- 
ry, Henry Martin, and Charles 
Proby, Eſqrs; and Sir Andrew 
Snape Hammond, Kut. to be his 
Majeſty's Commiſſioners, in qua- 
lity of principal officers of his Ma- 
jeſty's navy. 

The Duke of Montague, to be 
his Majeſty's Maſter of the horſe. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Ayleſbury, to be Chamberlain of 
her Majeſty's Houſhold. ' 
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JANUAR. 


Lady Hudſon, relict of Sir 


Charles, Bart. 
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Sir Nathaniel Wombwell, Bart. 
The Right Hon. Hans Stanley, 

F. R. S. Cofferer of the Houſhold, 

Governor of the Iſle of Wight, 

Treaſurer of the Muſeum, and 

member for Southampton. 
Sir John Moore, fort. the title 

Mo | 
Lady Head, reli&t of the Rev. 

Sir John, Bart. . 

hriſt. Blake, Eſq; brother of 

Sir Patrick, Bart. 

Miſs Frances Mackworth, eldeſt 
daughter of Sir Herbert, Bart. 
Dowager Lady Blois, reli& of 

Sir Ralph, Bart. : 

n Lady of Sir James Hereford, 
rt 


art. 

Sir Thomas Fleetwood, Bart. 

Lady Diana Middleton. 

Right Hon. Thomas Waite, Se- 
cretary, and one of the Privy 
Council of Ireland. a 

Right Hon. Lady Jane Boyle, 
ſiſter to Richard Earl of Burling- 
ton. 

Miſs Martha Abdy, daughter of 
Sir Anthony, Bart. | 

Her Royal Highneſs Louiſa 
Amelia of Brunſwick, Princeſs 
Dowager of Pruſſia, and mother 
to the Hereditary Prince of Pruſſia, 
and to the ſpouſe of the Prince 
Stadtholder. | 

The lady of Sir Alexander Gil- 
mour, Bart. at Alnwick. 

Sir William Sharp, Bart. in 


Great Titchfteld - ſtreet, Major 


General in the Portuguele ſervice, 
and Governor of 'the province of 
Minho. 
FEBRUARY. 

Lady Fowlis, relict of Sir Wil- 
liam, Bart. | | 

Dr. Richard Richmond, Biſhop 
of Sodor and Man. 

Lady Davers, mother of Sir 
Charles, Bart. 

e ; Lady 
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Lady Lucy Douglas, daughter 
of the Duke of Montroſe. _ 

' Samuel Egerton, Eſq; of Tat- 
ton : he was the only ſurviving ſon 
of John Egerton, grandſon of John 
Earl of Bridgewater by Lady Eliz. 
Cavendiſh, daughter to John Duke 
of Newcalltle. 

Sir William Blackſtone, Kut. 
Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

Dowager Counteſs of Kildare. 

Lady Catherine Pelham, ranger 
of Greenwich Park. She was filter 
of the late Duke of Leeds, and 
married, 1726, to the late Hon. 
Henry Pelham, by whom ſhe had 
two ſons, who died young of an 
epidemical fever. 

Counteſs Dowager of Eglin- 
toun. 

Lady Jenkinſon, mother of Sir 
Banks, Bart. 

His Serene Highneſs the Duke 
of Modena. 

His Serene Highneſs the Duke 
of Brunſwick. 

Marcn. 

The Right Rev. Doctor John 
Oſwald, Biſhop of Raphoe. 

Right Hon. Lady Mulgrave. 

Lord Forteſcue Aland. 

Mrs. Gulſton, wife of Joſeph 
Gulſton, Eſq; and ſiſter of the 
preſent Sir 8. Stepney, Bart. 

Miſs Letitia Beauchamp, daugh- 
ter of Sir W. Beauchamp Proctor, 
Bart. | 

General Deſaguliers, of the ar- 
tillery. | 

Hon. Topham Beauclerk, only 
fon of Lord Sidney Beauclerk. 

Charlotte, relict of the late Sir 
William Sanderſon, Bart. and 
daughter of Sir R. Gough, of 
Edgebaſton. 

Right Hon. Lady Anne Sophia 


F 


Egerton, wife of the Biſhop of 
Durham. Her ladyſhip was the 
daughter of Henry, late Duke of 
Kent, by the Lady Sophia Bentinck 
daughter of the Earl of Portland. | 

Lady Gooch, reli of the Rigbt 
Rev. Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart. 
late Lord Biſhop of Ely. Her 
ladyſhip was the daughter of 
Compton, Eſq; and nearly related 
to the preſent Earl of Northamp. 
ton. 

Sir Francis Blake, Bart. 

APRIL. 

Lady Iſabella Doaglaſs, davgh. 
ter of William, firſt Earl of March, 

Sir Adolphus Oughon, Lieut, 
Gen. and K. B. 

George Earl of Granard, one 
of his Majeſty's moſt honourable 
Privy Council in Ireland, and 2 
Baronet of Nova Scotia; by whoſe 
death the title and eſtate have de- 
volved on his eldeſt ſon, Lord 
George Forbes, now Earl of Gra- 
nard, 

Rev. Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart, 

Hon. Henry St. John, ſon of the 
late, and uncle to the preſent, 
Lord St. John of Bletſoe, cap- 
tain of the Intrepid man of war, 
on board which he was killed, 
with his 1ſt and 2d lieutenants, by 
the ſame cannon ball, in the fight 
with the French fleet of Guada- 
loupe. He married Mary Schuyler 
of New York, by whom he has 
left iſſue one ſon Henry. 
Lady Anne Hope, daughter of 
the Earl of Hopetoun. 

M ar. 

Hon. Thomas Townſhend, one 
of the oldeſt Tellers of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir Charles Hardy, Admiral of 
the White, and commander of the 


fleet. 
lee res 
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Hon. Richard Naſſau, brother 
to the Earl of Rochford. 

Miſs Elizabeth Eden, daughter 
of Sir John Eden, Bart. | 

Lady Sophia Neville, daughter 
of the late, and ſiſter to the preſent 
Earl of Gainſborough, a 
Sir Godfrey Webſter, Bart. of 


Battle Abbey in Suſſex. His title 


deſcends to his eldeſt ſon, now Sir 
Godfrey Webſter, Bart. 

Sir Charlton Leighton, Bart. 
He is ſucceeded by his ſon, now 
Sir Charlton, 

Lady Mary Lyon, daughter of 
the late Earl of Strathmore. 

Sir Hen. Englefield, Bart. 

Sir Anthony Buchannan, Bart, 

Sir Thomas Cave, Bart. 

Lady Standiſh, mother of Sir 
Frank, Bart, 

Jux x. 

Dame Rachael Morgan, relict of 
Sir William Morgan, of Tredegar, 
K. B. and daughter of Wil- 
ham ſecond Duxe of Devonſhire, 


by Rachael daughter of William 


Lord Ruſſel. 

Lady Jane Strickland, 

Sir T. Gerrard, Bart. 

Sir John Turner, Bart, 

Jury. 

la the 71& year of his age, at 
his houſe in Woolwich Warren, 
William Belford, Eſq; colonel of 
the 1ſt battalion of the royal reg. 
of artillery, and a general in che 
army. 

Sir J. Hobby Mill, Bart. 

Miis Frances Blake, youngeſt 
daughter of Sir Patrick Blake. 

Lady Goring, wife of Sir Harry, 

art, 

Sir Andrew Middleton, Bart. 

John Moreton, Efq; Chief Juf- 
tice of Cheſter, Attorney-general 


to the Queen, deputy High- ſteward 
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of the univerſity of Oxford, and. 


member for Wigan in Lancathire. / 


Lady Viſcounteſs Dowager Tyr- 
connel. | 


Sir Charles Halford, Bart. 


Lady Viſcounteſs Mahon, daugh- ; 


ter of the late Earl of Chatham. + 

The lady of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Hillſborough, at his lord- 
ſhip's houſe in Hanover-ſquare. 
Her ladyſhip was only daughter of 
Edward Stawell, 4th and laſt Lord 
Stawell, firſt marned to the late 
Right Hon. Henry Bilſon Legge, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
was created a peereſs by the title 
of Baroneſs Stawell, which title 
deſcends to her ſon, Mr. Legge, 
now Lord Stawell. 

Hon. Lady Suſanna Houſton, 
reli of Sir Thomas, Bart. 

The Hon, Mrs. Page, reli& of 
the late Thomas Page, Eſq; and 
aunt to Lord Viſcount Howe. 

His Royal Highneſs Charles 
Alexander, Duke of Lorrain and 
Bar, &c. Grand Maſter of the 
Teutonic Order, &c. and Gover- 
nor and Captain-general of the 
Auftrian Netherlands, 

"—R.Y TTY; ; 

The Dowager Counteſs Cowper, 
third daughter of John Earl Gran- 
ville, firſt married to the Hon. John 
Spencer, and mother of the pre- 
ſent Earl Spencer, afterwards mar- 
ried to the late Earl Cowper, but 
was not mother of the preſent 
earl. 

At Sudbury, Derbyſhire, George 
Venables Lord Vernon. His lord- 
ſhip was born Feb. 9. 1709, and 
was created Lord Vernon, and 
Baron of Kinderton, May 12, 
1762, He is ſucceeded in his title 


by the Hon. George Venables 


ernon, born May 9, 1735. 
TY "Ny fy The 


\ 
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The Right Rev. Dr. George 
Chinnety, Lord Biſhop of Cloyne. 

Thomas George Lord Viſcount 
and Baron Southwell. His lord- 
ſhip was born May 4, 1721, and 
ſucceeded his father in 1760. He 
married Miſs Hamilton 1n 1741, 
by whom he has left iſſue three ſons 
and a daughter. 

At Lyons in France, the Hon. 
_ Roper, ſecond ſon to Lord 

eynham. 

he Hon, Mrs. Clarges, ſiſter 
to Lord Barrington, and mother 
of Sir T. Clarges, Bart. | 
Right Hon. John Drummond, 
commonly called Lord Drum- 
mond, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of 
Perth. | 

At Knutsford, Lady Betty War- 
burton, reli& of the late Sir Peter 
Warburton, and daughter of the 
late Earl of Derby. 

Sir Theod. Boughton, Bart. 

Lady Aſhburnham, wife of the 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, - 

Lord Viſcount Aſhbrook, of the 
kingdom of Ireland. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Hon. Lady Camilla Wallop. 

Sir Thomas Dyer, Bart. 

Sir John Fielding, Ent. one of 
his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace 
for the counties of Middleſex, Eſ- 
ſex, Herts, Kent, Surry, and the 
city and liberty of Weſtminſter. 

Mrs. Wingheld, mother to Lady 
St. Aubin, and reli& of the late 
William Wingheld, Eſq. She was 
daughter of the late Sir William 
Williamſon, and fiſter to the pre- 
* Hedworth Williamſon, 

art. 


Moſt noble the Marchioneſs of 


Lothian. 

Right Hon. Peter Earl of Alta- 
mont, Viſcount Weſtport, Baron 
Mounteagle, &c. 


Lieutenant-gen. Skinner, chief 
—_— of Great Britain, 
ight Hon. Lady Widdring. 
ton. 
Oc rox. | 
Right Hon. Lady Hatton Boyle, 
Hon. Elizabeth St. John, fiſter 
to the late Lord St. John of Bletſoe. 
* Anth. Chamier, Eſq; under ge. 
cretary of State, M. P. and F. R. 8. 
Miſs Nelthorpe, ſiſter to Sir 
John, Bart. 
Sir John Mordaunt, K. g. 


general, and colonel, of the 14h 


regiment of dragoons. 
NoveMBER. 

Sir George Wombwell, Bart. 

Lady Pettus, relict of Sir Ho- 
race. 

Right Hon. Counteſs of Don- 
_ 

ir James Stewart Denham, Bt. 

Sir Saville Slingſby, Bart. 

Her Imperial Majeſty departed 
this life at Vienna on Nov, 29, 
about nine o'clock in the evening, 
Her illneſs, though but of ſhort 
duration, was exceedingly pain- 
ful. 

The Hon, William Boyd, young- 
eſt brother to the late Earl of 
Errol. | 

Right Hon, Thomas Willough. 
by, Lord Middleton, and Baronet. 
His lordſhip was born Jan. 26, 
1728, and ſucceeded his brother 
Francis, the late lard, Dec. 15, 
1774. He married April 14, 1770, 
Miſs Chadwick, by whom he has 
left no iſſue, on which account 
the title is ſuppoſed to be extindt. 

Mrs. Hellen Duffy, Lady Braco. 

DECEMBER. | 

Right Hon, Counteſs Dowager 
of Sheiburne. 

Sir Chriſtopher Traes, Bart. 
colonel of the Corniſh militia, 


Right 


— Qs 


F 
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Right Hon. Lady Coleraine, Miſs Aſong, only daughter of 


Hon. Lady Mary Leſlie, youngeſt the Right Hon. Lady Frances AC. 
daughter of the Counteſs of long. 


Rothes. Sir James Barnaby, Bart. 
Mrs. E. Wynn, fiſter to the Right Hon, John Lord Viſcount 
late Sir John, Bart. Downe. | 
Miſs Frances Ewer, daughter Sir H. Lippincott, Bart. 
of the late Biſhop of Bangor. Sir Thomas Stapylton, Bart. 
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APPENDIX to the CHRONICLE, 


Account of the late Riots in the Cities 
cf London and Weſtminſer, 


In the laſt Seſſion of the late Par- 
liament, an Act was paſſed in 
Favour of the Roman Catholics, 
intitled, An Ad for relieving his 
Majeſty's Subjects profeſſing the 
Popiſh Religion, from certain Pe- 
nalties and Diſabilities impoſed on 
them by an At made in the Ele- 
venth and Twelfth Years of the 
Reign of King William the T hird, 
intituled, An A for the further 
preventing the Growth of Popery; 
of which AQ, the following 1s 
an Abſtract. 


HE preamble recites, that 

it is expedient to repeal cer- 
tain proviſions in the act of King 
William ; and the clauſes repealed 
are as follow: 

That ſo much of the ſaid act 
as relates to the apprehending, 
taking, or proſecuting of Popith 
biſhops, prieſts, or jeſuits; and 
alſo ſo much of the ſaid act as ſub- 
jects Popiſh biſhops, prieſts or je- 
ſuits, and Papiſts, or perſons pro- 
fefling the Popiſh religion, and 
keeping ſchool, or taking upon 
. themſelves the education or go- 
vernment or boarding of youth, 
within this realm, or the domi- 
nions thereto belonging, to per- 
petual impriſonment ; and alſo ſo 


1 


much of the ſaid act as diſables 
perſons educated in the Popiſn re- 
ligion, or profeſſing the ſame, un- 
der the circumſtances therein men- 
tioned, to inherit or take by de- 
ſcent, deviſe, or limitation, in 
poſſeſſion, reverſion, or remainder, 


any lands, tenements, or heredi- 


taments, within the kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales, and 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
and gives to the next of kin, be- 
ing a Proteſtant, a right to have 
and enjoy ſuch lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments ; and alſo ſo 
much of the ſaid act as diſables 
Papiſts, or perſons profeſſing the 
Popiſh religion, to purchaſe any 
manors, lands, profits out of lands, 
tenements, rents, terms, or here- 
ditaments, within the kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales, or 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, and 
makes void all and ſingular eſtates, 
terms, and other intereſts or pro- 
fits whatever out of lands, to be 
made, ſuffered, or done, from and 
after the day therein mentioned, 
to or for the uſe or behoof of any 
ſuch perſon or perſons, or upon 
any truſt or confidence, mediately 
or immediately, for the relief of 
any ſuch perſon or perſons; hall 
be, and the ſame, and every clauſe 
and matter and thing herein be- 
fore-mention, is and are hereby 
repealed. 

And 


Andie it enacted by the au- 
thority aforeſaid, That every per- 
ſon and perſons having or claim- 
ing any lands, tenements, or he- 
reditaments, under titles not hi- 
therro litigated, though derived 
from any deſcent, deviſe, limita- 
tion, or purchaſe, ſhall have, take, 
hold, and enjoy the ſame, as if 
the ſaid act, or any thing therein 
contained, had not been made; 
any thing in the ſaid act contained 
to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
provided always, and be it 
enacted, That nothing herein con- 
tained ſhall extend, or be con- 
frued to affect any action or ſuit 
now depending, which ſhall be 
proſecuted with effect, and without 
delay. | | 
. Provided alſo, That nothing 
herein contained. ſhall extend, or 
be conſtrued to extend, to any 
perſon or perſons but ſuch who 
ſhall, within the ſpace of ſix ca- 
lendar months after the paſſing of 
this act, or of accruing, of his, her, 
or their title, being of the age of 
twenty-one years, or who, being 
under the age of twenty-one years, 
mall, within fix months after he or 
ſhe ſhall attain the age of twenty- 
one years, or being of unſound 
mind, or in priſon, or beyond the 


ſuch diſability removed, take and 
ſubſcribe an oath in the words fol- 
lowing : | 
The TzxsT or OATH. , 

* 1 A. B. do ſincerely promiſe 
and ſwear, 'That I will be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to his Ma- 
jeity King George the Third, and 
him will defend, to the utmoſt of 
my power, againſt all conſpiracies 
and attempts whatever that ſhall 
be made againſt his perſon, crown, 
on dignity; and I will do my ut- 


ſeas, then within fix months after 
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moſt endeavour to diſcloſe and 
make known to his majeſty, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, all treaſons 
and traiterous conſpiracies which 
may be formed againſt him os 
them ; and I do faithfully promiſe 
to maintain, ſupport, and defend, 
to the utmoſt; of my power, the 
ſucceſſion of the crown in his ma- 
zelty's family, againſt any perſon 
or perſons whatſoever ; hereby ut- 
terly renouncing and abjuring any 
obedience or allegiance unto the 
perſon taking upon himſelf the 
kyle and title of Prince of Wales, 
in the lifetime of his father, and 
who, ſince his death, is ſaid to 
have aſſumed the ſtyle and title 
of King of Great Britain, by the 
name of Charles the Third, and to 
any other perſon claiming or pre- 
tending a right to the crown of 
theſe realms ; and I do ſwear, that 
Ido reject and deteſt, as an un- 
chriſtian and impious poſition, 
That it is lawful- to murder or 
deſtroy any perſon or perſons what - 
ſoever, for or under pretence of 
their being heritics; and alſo that 
unchriſtian and impious principle, 
That no faith is to be kept with 
heretics: I further declare, that 
it is no article of my faith, and 
that I do renounce, reject, and 
abjure the opinion, That princes 
excommunicated by the Pope and 
council, or by any authority of 
the See of Rome, or by any au- 
thority whatſoever, may be de- 
poſed or murdered by their ſub- 
jects, or any perſon whatſoever ; 
and I do declare, that IL do not be- 
lieve that the Pope of Rome, or 
any other foreign prince, prelate, 
ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought 
to have, any temporal or civil ju- 
riſdiction, power, ſuperiority, or 


pre- eminence, directly or alen, 


— 


ha 


* — 
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ly, within this realm. Ang I do 


ſolemnly, in the preſence of God, 
* teſtify, and declare, That 

do make this declaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary ſenſe of the words of 
this oath; without any evaſion, 
equivocation, or mental reſerva- 
tion whatever, and without any 
diſpenſation already granted by the 
Pope, or any authority of the See 
of Rome, or any perſon whatever ; 
and without thinking that I am or 
can be acquitted before God or 
man, or abſolved of this declara- 
tion, or any part thereof, although 
the Pope, or any other perſons or 
authority whatſoever, ſhall diſpenſe 
with or annual the ſame, or declare 
that it was null or void.” 

It concludes with reciting what 
courts of judicature the oath is to 
be taken, ſubſcribed, and regi- 
tered in; and with an informa- 
tion, that the a& ſhould not be 
conſtrued to extend to any Popiſh 
biſhop, prieſt, jeſuit, or ſchool- 
maſter, who ſhall not have taken 
and ſubſcribed the above oath, in 


the above words, before he ſhall 


have been apprehended, or any pro- 
ſecution commenced againſt him. 

The original motion was made 
in the Houſe of Commons by Sir 
George Savile, and received with 
univerſal approbation, and a bill 
was accordingly brought in and 
paſſed both Houſes without a fingle 
negative. * 

An extention of the ſame relief 
to the Catholics of Scotland, was 
alſo ſaid to have been intended by 
parliament. The report ſpread an 
immediate alarm throughout that 
country ; ſocieties were formed for 
the defence of the Proteſtant faith, 
committees appointed, books diſ- 
perſed, and, in ſhort, every me- 


thod taken to inflame the zeal of 
the people. Theſe attempts being 
totally neglected by government 
and but feebly reſiſted by thd hs 
hberal mmded in that country, pro. 
duced all their effects. A furious 
23 bigotry and perſecution ſoon 

ewed itſelf, and broke out intg 
the moſt outrageous acts of violence 
and cruelty againſt the Papiſts at 
Edmburgh, Glaſgow, to elſe. 
where, As government did not 
think it adviſeable to repreſs this 
ſpirit by force, the juſt and bene. 
volent intentions of the legiſlature 
were laid afide, | 

The ſucceſsful reſiſtance of the 
zealots in Scotland to any relaxa- 
tion of the penal laws againſt Pa. 
piſts, ſeems to have given the fiſt 
riſe to the Proteſtant Aſſociation in 
England : for about the ſame time 
bills were diſperſed, and adver- 
tiſements inſerted in; the news. 
papers, inviting thoſe who wiſhed 
well to the cauſe, to unite under 
that title ; and Lord George Gor- 
don, who had been ſo active at the 
head of the malecontents in Scot- 
land, was choſen their preſident, 
On Monday, May 29, a meeting 
was held at Coach-makers-hall, 

urſuant to public advertiſement, 
in order to conſider of the mode of 
preſenting a petition to the Houſe 
of Commons. Lord George Got- 
don took the chair, and after a 
long inflammatory harangue, in 
which he endeavoured to perſuade 
his hearers of the rapid and alarm- 
ing progrefs that Propery was mak- 
ing in this kingdom ; he proceed- 
ed to obſerve, that the only way 
to ſtop it was going in a firm, man- 
ly, and reſolute manner to the 
Houſe, and ſhewing their repre- 
ſentatives that they were _ 
mined to preſerve their retigiov 


1 


with their lives. That, 
2 part, he would run all ha- 


n zards with the people; and if the 
bs people were too lukewarm to run 
o- all hazards with him, when their 


conſcience and their country call 
them forth, they might get ano- 
ther preſident ; for he would tell 
them candidly, that he was not a 
lukewarm man himſelf, and that 
if they meant to ſpend their time 
in mock debate and idle oppoſi- 
tion, they might get another lead- 
er. This ſpeech was received with 
the loudeſt applauſe, and his lord- 
ſhio then moved the n re- 
ſolution:“ That the whole body 
of the Proteſtant Aſſociation do at- 
tend in Saint George's fields, on 
Friday next, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, to accompany. his lord- 
ſhip to the Houſe of Commons on 
the delivery of the Proteſtant peti- 
tion ;” which was carried unani- 
mouſly, His lordſhip then in- 
formed them, that if leſs than 
20,000 of his. fellow-citizens at- 
tended him on that day, he would 
not preſent their petition 3 and for 
the better obſervance of order, he 
n:oved, that they ſhould arrange 
themſelves in four diviſions z the 


ent, Proteſtants of the city of London 
le of on the right; thoſe of the city of 
ouſe Weſtminſter on the left; the bo- 
3 rough of Southwark third; and the 


er 4 people of Scotland refident in Lon- 
in don and its environs to ſorm the laſt 
nade diviſion; and that they might know 


their friends from their enemies, 
ne added, that every real Proteſ- 
tant, and friend of the petition, 
ſhould come with blue cockades in 


their hats, | A 
Accordingly, on Friday, June 2, 


woulands aſſembled at the place 
ippointed, marthalling themſelves 
Vol. XXIII. 


decorum on t 


at ten in the farenoon, ſeveral 


" 


» 
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in ranks, and waiting for their 


leader. About eleven o'clock, 
Lord George artived,, and gave di- 
rections in what manner he would 
have them proceed, and about 
twelve, one party was ordered to 
goround over London - bridge, ano- 
ther over Blackfriars, and a third 
to follow him over Weſtminſter. 
A roll of parchment, containin 
the names of thoſe who had ſigue 
the petition, was borne before 
them. They proceeded with great 
ir route, and the 
whole body was aſſembled, about 
half paſt two, before both Houſes 
of parliament, on which occaſion 
they, gave a general ſhout. V 
But however peaceable and well 
diſpoſed ſome of them might be, 
others ſoon began to exerciſe the 
moſt arbitrary power over both 
Lords and Commons, by obligi 
almoſt all the members to put blue 
cockades in their hats, and call 
out, © No Popery!' Some th 
compelled to take oaths to vote ſor 
the repeal of the obnoxious act, 
others they inſulted in the moſt in- 


decent and violent manner. They 
took poſſeſſion of all the avenues 


up to the very doors of both 
Houſes of Parliament, which they 
twice attempted to force open. 
The Archbihop of Vork was one 


of the firſt they attacked. As ſogn 


as his coach was known coming 
down Parliament-ſtreet, he was fa- 
luted with hiſſes, groans, and 
hootings. The Lord Prefident of 
the Council, Lord Bathurſt, they 
puſhed about in the rudeſt manner, 
and kicked violently on the legs. 
Lord Mansfield had . 
of his carriage broken, the core 
nels. beat in, and narrowly eſcap- 
ed with life. The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland had his pocket pick - 
7080105 * DR A 
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ed of his watch. The Biſhop of 
Litchfield had his gown torn. The 
wheels of the Bil. op of Lincoln's 
catriage were taken off, and his 
lordſhip eſcaped with life, being 
obliged to ſcek ſnelter in the haute 
'of Mr. Atkinſon, an Attorney, 
where he changed his cloaths, 
and made his eſcape over the leads 
of the adjacent houſes, 

The Lords Townſhend and 
Hillſborough came 5 and 
were greatly inſulted, and ſent 
into the Houſe witkout their bags, 
and with their hair hanging looſe 
on their ſhoulders, The coach of 
Lord Stormont was broken to 
pieces, himſelf in the hands of 
the mob for near half an hour: 
he was reſcued at laft by a gentle- 
man, who harangued the mob, 
and prevailed on them to deſiſt. 
Lords Aſhburnham and Boſton 
were treated with the utmoſt in- 
dignity, particularly Lord Boſton, 
who was ſo long in their power 
that it was propoſed by ſome of 
the peers to go as a body, and en- 
deavour, by their preſence, to 
extricate him; but whilſt they 
were deliberating, his lordſhip 
eſcaped without any material 


hurt. Lord Willoughby de Broke, 


Lord St. John, Lord Dudley, and 
many others, were perſonally ill 
treated; and Wellbore Ellis, Eſq; 


was obliged to take refuge in the 
Guildhall of Weſtminſter (whither 
he was purſued) the windows of 


which were. broke, the doors 
forced, and Juſtice Addington, 


with all the conſtables, expelled: 


Mr. Ellis eſcaped with the utmoſt 
hazard. | 
Lord George Gordon, daring 
theſe unwarrantable proceedings, 
came ſeveral times to the top of 


the gallcry fairs, whence he ha- 


rangued the people, and info 
them of the Pad ſucceſs =p 
tition was like to meet with, ang 
marked out ſuch members as were 
oppoling it, particularly Me. 
Burke, the member for Briſtol. 
He told them, at firſt, that ft 


was propoſed to take it into 


conſideration on Tueſday, in 3 
Committee of the Houſe, by: 
that he did not like delays, for 
the parliament might be pro. 
rogued by that time. / 
He afterwards came and ſaid, 
* Gentlemeft, rhe alarm has gone 
forth for many miles round the 
city. You have got a very good 
3 who, as Pon as he ſhall 
car the alarm has ſeized ſuch a 
number of men, will no doubt 
ſend down private orders to his 
miniſters to enforce the prayer of 


your petition.“ 


General Conway, and ſeveral 
other members, expoſtulated with 
him very warmly on the miſchief; 
that might ariſe from ſuch con- 
duct; and Colonel Gordon, a near 
relation of his lordſhip's, went up 
to him, and accoſted him in ths 
following manner: '* My Lord 
George, do you intend to bring 
your raſcally adherents into the 
Houſe of Commons? It you do— 
the firſt man of them that enters, 


I will plunge” my ſword not into 
his, but into your body.” 


While his lordihip was making 
his ſecond fpeech ro the mob, 
another of his relations, General 
Grant, came behind him, and 
endeavoured to draw him back 


into the Houfe, and ſaid to him, 


For God's ſake, Lord George! 
do not lead thefe poor people into 
any danger.*—His lordſhip, how. 
ever, made the general no anſwer, 


but continued his 5 
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„vou ſee, ſaid he, in this effort 
to perſuade me ftiom my duty, 
before your eyes, an inftance 
of the difficulties I have to en- 
counter with from ſech wiſe men 
of this world as my honourable 
fiend behind my back.“ 

Alderman Sawbridge and others 
endeavoured to perſuade the peo- 
ple to clear the lobby, but to no 

arpole, The Aftitant to the 
Chaplain of the Houſe of Com- 
mons likewiſe addreſſed them, 
but gained nothing except curſes, 
goon after this, a party of horſe 
and foot guards arrived. Jnſtice 
Addington was at the head of the 
horſe, and was received with 
hifes; but on his affuring the 
people that his diſpoſition towards 
them was peaceable, and that he 
would order the ſoldiers away, if 
they would give their honour to 
diſperſe, he gained their good will. 
Accordingly the cavalry galloped 
of, 2nd upwards of fix hundred 
of the petitioners, after giving the 
magiſtrate three cheers, departed, 
The greateſt part of the day the 
attention of the Houſe of Com- 
mons had been taken up in de- 
bates concerning the mob. When 
tuey had obtained ſome degree of 
oder, Lord George introduced 
nis buſineſs with informing them, 
that he had before him a Petition 
ligned by near one hundred and 
twenty thouſand of his majeſty's 
proteitant ſubjects, praying, A 
repeal of the act paſſed the laſt 
ſellon in favour of the Roman 
Catholics,” and moved to have the 
lu petition brought up. 
Mr, Alderman Bull ſeconded 


accordingly, | 
Having brought up the petition; 
tis Lordſhip then moved to have 


* 


te motion, and leave was given 
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it taken into. immediate conſider- 
ation, and was apain ſeconded by. 
Mr. Alderman Bull. f 

After ſome debate, the Houſe 
divided, and there appeared 6 for 
the petition, and. 192 againſt it, 
Soon after this the Houſe adjourn- 
ed, and the mob having diſperſed 
from the avenues of both Huuſes, 
the guards were ordered home. 
Though order and tranquillity 
were re-eitabliſh-4 in this part of 
the town, it was far otherwiſe 
elſewhere. The mob paraded off 
in different diviũons from Palace- 
yard, and ſome of them went to 
the Romiſh Chapel in Duke-fireer, 
Lincoln's-inn-fiel-is, others to that 
in Warwick-ſtreet, Golden- ſquare, 
both of which they in a great 
meaſure demoliſhed. © The mili- 
tary were ſent for, but could not 
arrive time enough at either to 
prevent miſchief, Thirteen of 
the rioters were however taken, 
and the mob, for that night, diſ- 

ried, 

'The'riots, which were ſo alarm- 
ing on the Friday evening, partly 
ſublided on Saturday; but on 
Sunday in the afternoon, the ri- 
oters aſſembled again in large bo- 
dies, and attacked the chapels 
and dwelling-houſes of the ca- 
tholics in and about Moorfields. 
They ſtript their houſes of furni- 
ture, and their chapels not only 
of the ornaments and infignia of 
religion, but tore up the altars, 
pulpits, pews, and benches, and 
made fires of them, leaving no- 
thing but the bare walls, 

On Monday the rioters colleted ' 
again. Some paraded with the 
reliques of havock, which they col- 
lected in Moorkelds, as far as 
Lord George Gordon's houſe in 
Welbeck - ſtreet, and afterwards 
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burnt them in the adjacent fields, 
Another party went to Virginia- 
lane, Wapping, and a third to, 
Nightingale-lane, Eaſt-Smithfield, 
where they ſeverally deſtroyed the 
cathohe chapels, and committed 
other outrages. Mr. Rainsforth, 
talfow - chandler, of Stanhope- 
ftreet, Clare - market, and Mr. 
Maberly, of Little Queen-fſtreet, 
Lincoln's - inn - fields, who had 
appeared as evidences on the exa- 
mination of thoſe who had been 
committed, had each of them their 
houſes and ſhops ſtripped, and 
their contents committed to the 
flames. Sir George Saville's houſe 
in Leiceſter- fields, underwent the 
ſame fate, for preparing and 
bringing the bill into parliament, 
in favour of-the catholics. 

This day aWo, which was held 
as the' anniverſary of the king's 
birth - day, a proclamation was 
iſſued, promiſing a reward of gol. 
to thoſe who would make diſco- 
very of the perſons concerned in 
demoliſhing and ſetting fire to the 
Sardinian and Bavarian chapels. 
The perſons formerly apprehend- 


ed were re-examined, and ſome, 


were diſcharged ; others were or- 
dered to Newgate, and were eſ- 
corted there by a party of the 
guards, whom, on their return, 
the mob pelted. 

On Tueſday all the military in 
town were ordered on duty at the 
Tower, both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, St, James's, St. George's 
Fields, &c. during the day. Not- 
withſtanding. every © precaution, 
Lord Sandwich was wounded in 


attempting to go down to the 


Parliament Houſe to attend his 
duty, his carriage . demoliſhed, 
and himſelf, reſcued by the mili- 
tary with diffculty.. N 


1 


confined rioters. 


About fix in the evening, one 
pare went to the houſe of Juſlice 

yde, near Leiceſter-fields, which 
they deſtroyed ; another party pa. 
raded through Long Acre, down 
Holborn, &c. till they came to 
Newgate, and publicly declared 
they would go and releaſe the 
When they ar, 
rived at the doors of the priſon, 
they demanded of Mr. Akerman, 
the keeper, to have their com- 
rades immediately delivered up to 
them; and upon his perſiſting to 
do his: duty, by refuſing, they 
began to break the windows, ſome 
to batter the doors and entrances 
into the cells, with pick-axes and 
ſledge-hammers, others with lad- 
ders to climb the walls, while 
ſeveral collected ſire-brands, and 
whatever combuſtibles they could 
find, and flung into his dwelling- 
houſe. What contributed to the 
ſpreading of the flames, was the 
great quantity of houſhold furni- 
ture belonging to Mr. Akerman, 
which they threw out of the win- 
dows, piled up againſt the doors, 


and ſet fire to; the force of which 


N communicated to the 
ouſe, from the houſe to the cha- 
pel, and from thence through the 
priſon. As ſoon as the flames had 
deſtroyed Mr. Akerman's houſe, 
which was part of Newgate, and 
were communicated to the wards 


and cells, all the priſoners, to the 


amount of three hundred, among 
whom were four under ſentence 
of death, and ordered for exe- 
cution on the Thurſday following, 


were releaſed. 


Not ſatiated with the deſtruction 
of this great building, a party was 
ſent among the catholics in De- 
vonſhire-ftreet, Red Lion- ſquate; 
another to the houſe of Juſtice 


Cox, 


„in Great Queen-ftreet, which 
— faon deſtroyed; a third broke 
open the doors of the New Priſon, 
Clerkenwell, and turned out all 

p 6-5 
— .-nitore and effects, writings, 
Kc. of Sir John Fielding; and a 


5 ne 


went to the elegant houſe of Lord 
Mansfield, in Bloomſbury-ſquare, 
which they, with the moſt unre- 
lenting fury, ſet fire to and con- 
ſumed.— They began by break- 
ing down the doors and windows, 
and from every part of the houſe 
lung the ſuperb furniture into 
tie ſtreet, where large fires were 
made to deftroy it. They then 
proceeded to his lordſhip's law- 
library, &c. and deſtroyed ſome 
thouſand volumes, with many ca- 
pital manuſcripts, mortgages, pa- 
pers, and other deeds. The rich 
wardrobe of wearing apparel, and 
ſome very capital pictures, were 
alſo burned ; and they afterwards 
forced their way into his lordſhip's 
wine - cellars, and plentifully be- 
ſtowed it on the populace. A 
party of guards now arrived, and 
a magiſtrate read the riot- act, 
and then was obliged to give 
orders for a detachment to fire, 
when about fourteen obeyed, and 
mot ſeveral men and women, and 
rounded others. They were or- 
dered to fire again, which they 
did, without effect. This did not 
intimidate the mob; they began 
to pull the houſe down, and burn 
the 00rs, planks, ſpars, &c. and 
ceitroyed the out-houſes and fta- 
v.cs; ſo that in a ſhort time the 
whole was conſumed. - Lord and 
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loc yards. before he dropped. 


-iſoners; a fourth deſtroyed 


eth deſperate and infernal gang 
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| Lady Mansfield made their eſcape 


through a back door, a few mi- 
nutes before the rioters broke in 
and took poſſeſſion of the houſe. 

It is impoſſible to give any ade- 
quate deſcription of the events of 
Wedneſday. Notice was ſent 
round to the public priſons of the 
King's-Bench, Fleet, &c. by the 
mob, at what time they would 
come and burn them down, The 
ſame kind of infernal humanity 
was exerciſed towards Mr. Lang- 
dale, a diſtiller, in Holborn, whoſe 
loſs is ſaid to amount to near 
ioo, oool. and ſeveral other Romiſh - 
individuals. In the afternoon all 
the ſhops were ſhut, and bits of 
blue filk, by way of flags, hung 
out at moſt houſes, with the words 
No Popery,“ chalked on the 
doors and window -.ſhutters, by 
way of deprecating the fury of 
the inſurgents, from which no 
perſon thought himſelf ſecure. 

As ſoon as the day was drawin 
towards a cloſe, one of the — 
dreadful ſpectacles this country 
ever beheld was exhibited. Let 
thoſe, who were not ſpectators of 
it, jadge what the inhabitants 
felt when they beheld at the ſame 
inſtant the flames aſcending and 
rolling in clouds from the King's- 
Bench and Fleet Priſons, from 
New Bridewell, from the toll. 
gates on Black - friars Bridge “, 
from houſes in every quarter of 
the town, and particularly from 
the bottom and middle of Hol- 
born, where the conflagration 
was horrible beyond deſcription. 
The houſes that were firſt ſet on 
fire at this laſt- mentioned place, 


* The toll-gates -at Black-friars apptar to have been burnt for the ſake of 
plunder: ſome lives were loſt there, and one man, who was ſhot, ran thirty or 
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both belonged to Mr. Langdale, 
an eminent diſtiller, and contained 
immenſe quantities of ſpirituous 
liquors. —Six>-and-thirty fires, all 


blazing at one time, and in 


different quarters of the city, 
were to be ſeen from one ſpot. 
—During the whole night men, 
women, and children, were run- 
ning up and down with ſuch 
goods and effects as they wiſhed 
moſt to preſerve. The tremendous 


roar of the authors of theſe hor- 


rible ſcenes was heard at one in- 
ſtant, and at the next, the dread- 
ful reports of ſoldiers muſquets, 
firing in platoons, and from dif- 
ferent quarters: in ſhort, every 
thing ſerved to impreſs the mind 
with 4deas of univerſal anarchy 
and approaching deſolation. 

Two attempts, in the courſe 
of the day, were made upon 
the Bank; but the rioters were 
\ſo much intimidated by the 
ſtrength with which they beheld 
it guarded, that their attacks were 
but feebly conducted, and they 
were repulſed at the firſt fire from 
the military. They made au 
effort to break into the Pay- office 
likewiſe, and met the ſame fate. 
Several of them fell in theſe ſKir- 
mfſhes, and many were wounded, 

Had the Bank and the, public 
offices been the firſt objects of 
their fury, inſtead of the houſes of 
individuals, the chapels, and the 
riſons, there can be little doubt 
ke they would have ſucceeded in 
their attempt; and what the con- 
ſequences in that eaſe would have 
been, let any rational mind figure 
to itſelf ! 


It is impoſſible to aſcertain the 


number of unhappy wretches who 
loſt their lives in the courſe of 
this dreadful night.— Powder and 
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ball was not ſo-fatal to them 23 
their own inordinate appetites, 
Numbers died with inebriation, 
eſpecially at the diſtilleries of the 
unfortunate Mr. Langdale, from 
whoſe veſſels the liquor ran down 
the middle of the ſtreet, was taken 
up by pailfuls, and held to the 
mouths of the deluded multitude; 


many of whom killed themſelves 


with drinking non-rectified ſpirits, 
and were burnt or buried in the 
ruins, | 

The regulars and militia” had 
poured in fo faſt, in conſequence 


of the expreſſes diſpatched for 


that purpofe, that the citizens on 
Thurſday began to recover from 
their conſternation. They were, 
however, ſo thoroughly alarmed, 
and fo much affected by the de- 


predations they beheld on every 


iide, that the ſhops were univer- 
ſally ſhut from Tyburn to White- 
chapel, and no buũneſs of any 
kind, except at the Bank, was 
tranſacjed, — The military were 
exceedingly active this day; and 
ſecured great numbers of diſor- 
derly perſons; ſeveral were taken 


in the cells of Newgate, attempt- 


ing to rekindle the fire in thoſe 
parts which had not. been totally 
deſtroyed. 

The following 1s ſaid to be a 
copy of the return made to Lord 
Amherſt of the killed and wound- 
ed during the diſturbances : 


By aſſociation troops Q , 5 

and guards - - 9 — 

By light horſe - 101 ) 
Died in hoſpitals - 75, 
Priſoners now undercure 173 
458 
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The number of thoſe who pe- 
riſhed from inebrjation, and in 
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the reins of the demoliſhed houſes, 
is not known, but 18 conceived to 
have been very conſiderable. . 
Friday, at eleven o'clock, a 
Council was held at Lord Stor- 
ont's office in Cleveland-row ; 
in conſequence of which, a war- 
tant was iſſued by his Majeity's 
Principal Secretaries of State, di- 
reed to Mann and Staley, two 
of his Majeſty's Metlengers in or: 
dinary, for the apprehending and 
wing into ſafe cuitody, the Right 
{onourable Lord George Gordon. 
de meſſengers, on receiving their 
warrants, inſtantly repaired to his 
nauſe in Wolbeck - ſtreet, and, 
getting admittance, were intro— 
duced to his lordſhip, whom they 
made immediately acquainted with 
the nature of their viſit: Lord 
George oniy replied, —* If you 
ze ſure it is me you want, I am 
ready to attend you !* Upon 
which, a hackney - coach being 
previouſly got ready, and a party 
of light horſe having received 
orders to attend in an adjacent 
ſtreet, his lordſhip. was conducted 
ſafely by them, 15 fix o'clock, 
to the Horſe- Guards, =A long 
examination took place in the 
War-office, before the Lord Pre- 
ent, Lord North, Lord Am- 
her{t, the Secretaries of State, and 
ſeveral other Lords of the Privy» 
council ; and at half an hour after 
nine, Lord George Gordon was 
committed a cloſe priſoner to the 
Tower, The guards that attended 
im were by far the greateſt in 
number ever remembered to guard 
: Fate priſoner, A large party of 
mfantry preceded in front, his 
Lordiup following in a coach, in 
which were two officers z two ſol- 
ders rode behind the coach, and 


:naediately followed General 


* 


Carpenter's regiment of dra oon; 


of the foot guards, beſides a party 
of the militia, which marched on 
each fide of the coach. The ca- 


after which came a colonel's guard . 


= 


valcade paſſed over Weſtmintter- . 


bridge, through- St. George's 
Felds, the Borough, and ſo on 
to the Tower, where his lordſhip 
alighted about ten o'clock, and 
reſted that night in the Governor's 
apartments, —'The ſame day Mr, 
Fither, Secretary to the Proteſtant 
Aﬀociation, was taken to the 
Tower, examined by the Privy- 
council, and honourably dif 
mailed, . | 
The arrangement of the mili- 
tary, that was made on THurſday, 
produced ſo good an efte&, thee 
there was no riot or diſturbances 
in any part of the town, in the 


courſe of the night, and the next 


day (Friday) peace and tran- 
quility were reſtored, and the 
only uneaſineſs felt, was, that 
the metropolis was ſubjected to 
martial, law, This very diſa- 
greeable apprehenſion aroſe from 
the proclamation which was iſſued, 
declaring that orders were given 
to the military power to exert 
their utmoſt endeavours for the 
reſtoring of peace, In order, how- 
ever, to diſſipate this idea, the 
following hand- bill was circulated 
iu every quarter of the town :— 

* Whereas ſome ill deſigning 
and malicious perſons have pub- 
liſhed, for the purpoſe of diſquiet- 
ing the minds of his Majeſty's 
faithful ſubjects, that it is in- 
tended to try the priſoners, now 
in cuſtady, by martial law ; no- 
tice is given, by authority, that 
no fuch purpoſe or intention has 
ever been in the contemplation of 
Government; but that the ſaid 

[R] 4 , priſoners 
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iſoners will be tried by the due 

ourſe of law, as expeditiouſly as 
may be.“ 

We muſt not forget to mention, 
that attempts were made to create 
the ſame diſturbances at Hull, 
Briſtol, and Bath. By the care 
and attention of the civil ma- 
giſtrate they were fruſtrated; but 
at Bath not till a chapel and ſome 
houſes were deſtroyed. 


TN this ample detail of the tu- 
mults, which threatened the very 
exiſtence of the ,metropolis, it 
cannot but he remarked, that 
ſcarce any attempt appears to have 
been made either to prevent them, 
or to check their progreſs. For fix 
days ſucceſſively, from Friday the 
24 of June to Thurſday the 8th, 
the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter were delivered up into 
the hands of an unarmed aud 
nameleſs mob, to be plundered 
at its diſcretion. Much blame on 
this account has been thrown on 
the magiſtrates of the cities, much 
on the king's miniſters; with 
what juſtice the following au- 
thentic papers will in ſome mea- 
ſure enable our readers to judge. 


Copics of the Letters which paſſed 
between the Secretaries of State, 
the Lord Prefident of the Coun- 
cil, the Commander in Chief, 
and the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen of the City of London, 
and alſo of the. King's Procla- 


mation, relative to the late Riots. 


St, James's, June 3, 1789. 

14 M. p. Two P. M. 
Mr Loxp, | 
AS information which I have 
received gives me reaſon to ap- 
prehend -that tumults may ariſe 


' ſerve the public peace. 


Rn oe —U 


within your lordſhip's juriſdiction 
I think it my duty to convey to 
you immediately this information, 
[ cannot too ſtrongly recommend 
the matter to your lordſhip's at. 
tention, and am confident, from 
your known activity, that you 
will, not omit any legal exertion 
of the civil power which may con- 
tribute upon this occaſion to pre, 


I have the honour to be, 

'My lord, 

. Your lordſhip's 

Moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

STORMONT, 

The Right Hon, the Lord 
Mayor of London. 


St. James's, June 4, 1780. 
25 M. p. Ten, P. M. 
MyLonp, 
INFORMATION which I 
have juſt received makes me think 
it my indiſpenſable duty to re- 
commend the contents of the let. 
ter which J had the honour to 
write to your lordſhip yeſterday, 
to your moſt ſerious conſideration. 
J cannot but hope and truſt, from 
your lordſhip's known zeal and 
activity, that every effectual legal 
method will be ufed by you to 
preſerve the public peace, by 
guarding it againſt thoſe dangers 

to which it ſtands expoſed. 
I am, with great reſpect, 

My lord, 

Your lordſhip's 
Moft obedient humble ſervant, 
| STORMONT, 
Right Hoa. the Lord Mayor. 


St. James's, June 5, 1780, 

My Long p, | 
WE learnt with pleaſure, by 
your lordſhip's verbal anſwer re- 
turned to Lord Stormont's _ 
1. 9 
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ſt night, that you were then 
2 3 beſt endeavours to diſ- 


outrage. Thoſe endeavours ſeem 
to have been in ſome degree ſuc- 
ceſsful for a time; but we have 
jaſt received intelligence, which 
gives us equal concern and ſur- 
:ize, that there is actually a ri- 
(tous meeting at the ſame place, 
and that a great number of ſe- 
ditious perſons are employed in 
demoliſhing different dwelling- 
kouſes, and all this is done in 
broad day, accortling to our in- 
formation, without the leaſt in- 
terpoſition of the civil magiſtrates 
to preſerve the public peace. 
Under theſe conſiderations we 
think it our indiſpenſable dut 
again to call your lordſhip's at- 
tention to ſuch very ſerious objects, 
and we cannot but perſuade our- 
ſelves that you will feel that a 
conſtant, , uninterrupted exertion 
of every poſſible legal endeavour 
to prevent or quell ſach outrages, 
and to preſerve or reſtore the pub- 
lic order and tranquility, and-to 
ſeize and ſecure the principal de- 
lingquents, that they may be 
brought to juſtice, is an indiſ- 
peniable part of the duty of the 
hich ſtation in which your lord- 
ſaip is placed. | 
Ve have the honour to be, 
My lord, 
Your lordthip's moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervants, 
OTORMONT, 
HillsSBOROUGH, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
of the city of Londen. 


GrorGe R. 
WHEREMS a great number 
of ditorderly perſons have aſſem- 


erſe the tumultuous aſſembly in 
Moorkelds, and to prevent every 


effectual means 
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bled themſelves together in 4 
riotous and tumultuous manner, 
and have been guilty of many acts 
of treaſon and rebellion, having 
made an aſſault on the gaol of 
Newgate, ſet looſe the priſoners 
confined therein, and ſet fire to 
and deſtroyed the ſaid priſon :, 
And whereas houſes are now 
pulling down in ſeveral parts of 
our cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, and liberties thereof, and 
fires kindled for conſuming the 
materials and furniture of the 
ſame, whereby it is become ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to uſe the moſt 
to quiet ſuch 
diſtarbances, to preſerve the lives 
and properties of individuals, and 
to reſtore the peace of the country: 
We, therefore, taking the ſame 
into our moſt ſerious conſideration, 
have thought fit, by and with the 
advice of our Privy Council, to 
iſſue this our roval Proclamation, 
hereby ſtrictly charging and ex- 
horting all our loving ſubjects ta 
preſerve the peace, and to keep 
themſelves, their ſervants and ap- 
prentices, quietly within their 
reſpective dwellings, to the end 
that all well-diſpoſed perſons may 
avoid thoſe miſchiefs which the 
continuance of ſuch riotous pro- 


ceedings may bring upon the 


8 And as it is neceſſary, 
rom the circumſtances before- 
mentioned, to employ the military 
force, with Which we are by law 
entruſted for the immediate ſup- 
preſſion of ſuch rebellious and 


traſterous attempts, now N 


againſt the peace and dignity o 
our Crown, and the ſafety of the 
lives and properties of our ſub- 
jets, We have therefore iſſued 
the moſt direct and effectual orders 
to all our officers, by an imme- 

9 diate 
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diate exertion of their utmoſt - 


force, to repreſs the ſame, of 
which all perſons are to take 
Notice. Bi 
Given at our Court at St. 
James's, the ſeventh day of 
aw: one thouſand ſeven 
undred and eighty, in the 
twentieth year of our reign. 


God ſave the King. 


On the ſame day the following 
general orders were ifſued to the 
officers and commanders of all his 
majeſty's forces in Great- Britain, 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


4 Adjutant - generals office, 
| June 7, 1780. 

* In obedience to an order of 
the king in council, the military 
to act without waiting for di- 
rections from the civil magiſtrates, 
and to uſe force for diſperſing the 
illegal and tumultuous aſſemblies 
of the people. 

Wu. AukERSsT, Adjutant-gen.“ 


Several inhabitants of the city of 
London hawing propoſed to arm 
themſelves for their common pre- 
fervation, the following letters 
paſſed on that ſub j ect. 


Whitehall, 12th June, 1780. 
SIR, 

I HAVE received the favour 
of your letter of this date, with 
the ſeeral papers incloſed. If in 
the printed paper, with the lord 
mayor's name annexed, firelocks 
are meant, by the words, “ <uith 
their arm, in the firſt article of 
the paper, I wholly diſapprove of 
that intention: no perſon can bear 
arms in this country but under ofũ- 
cers having the King's commiſſions, 


* 


The inhabitants of the borough 
of Southwark, thoſe of the par:ſh of 
Covent-garden, and ſome of other 
pariſhes, have. formed themſelves 
into very uſeful, and at the ſame 
time unexceptionable aſſociations : 
and if ſomething of the ſame kind 
was adopted in the city, there is 
no doubt but much uſe and great 
ſecurity would ariſe therefrom ; 
but the uſing of fire-arms is im 
proper, unneceilary, and cannot be 
approved. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, &c. 
AMKER5T, 


| Lieut. Col. Twoiſſeton. 


Whitehall, 12th June, 1786, 

S I R, IN! f 
I HAVE received the favour 
of your letter of this date, on the 
ſubject of the inhabitants of the 
city being permitted to carry arms, 
and I cannot ſay more on the ge- 


neral ſubje& than I mentioned in 


my letter to you of yeſterday's 
date, which was a clear diſappro- 


bation of that part of the lord 


mayor's plan which regards the 


arms. 


If therefore any arms are found 
in the hands of perſons, except 
they are of the city militia, or are 
n authorized by the king to 

e armed, you will pleaſe to order 
the arms to be delivered up to you, 
to be ſafely kept until further order. 

I am, 8 
Your moſt obedient, 
and molt humble ſervant, 
AMHERST. 


Lieut. Col. Tauiſſaton. 


Whitehall, June 14, 1780. 

SIX. | 
I HAVE had the honour-to 
receive your letter of this day's 
| date, 
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date, and [ have alſo ſeen Lieute- 
nant-colonel Grinfield. I cannot 
ſay more regarding the propoſal 
for putting arms into the hands of 
the inhabitants of the city, than 
is contained in my letters to you 
of Monday's and yeſterday's date, 
and I fully approve of your con- 
duct upon the whole of this buſineſs. 

There can be no doubt that the 
alder men in propoſing to arm their 
wards, mean by way of general 
defence; but ſuppoſing that the 
aſſembling the inhabitants under 
arms was legal, the inconvenien- 
cies which you have ſtated to the 
mavor, &c. as likely to ariſe from 
the motley appearance of the arm- 
ed inhabitants in caſe of the rio- 
ters aſſembling again, ſhould, I 


think, be ſuficient to induce the 


magiſtrates of the city to drop the 
intention. 

I have laid before the king's 
confidential ſervants all your let- 
ters upon this ſubject, . together 
with copies of my anſwers to them; 
and I am very glad to inform you 
that your conduct has received their 
fuil approbation, as well as that 
of, 

Sir, &c. 


AMHBERST. 
Colonel Tauiſſeton. 


Bridge Ward Within, 1 5th June, 
17860. 
My Loxdp, | 

WE are directed, by the unani- 
maus reſo!ution of a very nume- 
rous and reſpetable wardmote, 
held at Fiſhmongers- hall, this day, 
before Thomas Wooldridge, Eſq; 
alderman, to apply to your lord- 
hip for the king's leave to aſſociate 
ourſelves, purſuant to the annex- 
td plan, for the preſeryation of 


ourſeives and neighbours, againſt 
a renewal of the miſchiefs 4 re- 
cently experienced from a lawleſs 
and licentious banditti. 

As the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of 
loyalty and affection to his majeſty 
and the conſtitution are our go- 
verning principles, we rely on your 


lordſhip's kind recommendation of 


this meaſure. 
We have the honour to be 
your lordſhip's, &c. 
Jauzs SANDERSON, 
James Davipson, 
Josrxen HarDcasTLAE, 
WM. ANDERSON, 
ac. WrkEncn, 
. Duxs TromPsoON, 
FN AS. GARRET. 


Right Hon. Lord Amherſt, Cc. Cc. 


The Plan referred to above. 
A battalion company of fifty of 
the opulent part of the inhabi- 
tants, armed, cloathed, and taught 


the manual and platoon exerciſe, 


at their own expence, and not to 
do duty out of Bridge Ward. 


; Whitehall, 16th June, 1780; 
R, 

HAVING laid before the kin 
the letter of yeſterday's date, ſigne 
by ſeveral gentlemen of the Ward 
of Bridge Within, that you put ints 
my hands this morning, wherein 


it is defired that a certain number 
of the inhabitants of the ſaid ward 
may have leave to form themſelves: 


into a company, and be armed 
for the purpoſe of preſerving them- 
ſelves and neighbours in caſe there 
ſhould be a renewal of the late 
miſchiefs in the metropolis, or any 
aſſembly of a lawleſs and licen- 


tious mob; and the ſaid propoſi- 


tion having been fully taken inte 
conſideratioh, 


J. 


ti 
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confideration, I am to acquaint 
you that it is not 8 expe- 
dient that any perſons ſhould be 
permitted to uſe arms, otherwiſe 
than for the immediate defence of 
their houſes, or being under the 
com mand bf perſons receiving com- 
miſſions from the king. 
| I am; Sir, &c. | 
AMHERST, 
Mr. Alderman Wooldridge, 


In conſequence of the orders from 
the Adjutant-general and the above 
letter: 


"Earl Bathurſt s 


" Gniidhall, 14th June, 1780. 

My Lok p, 

IAM directed by the court of 
aldetmen to inform your lordſhip, 
that, in obedience to your lord- 
ſhip's orders, they have made dili- 
gent ſearch in the ſeveral wards 
after thoſe diſorderly perſons who 
have been concerned in the late 
dangerous riots, and have taken 
to their aſſiſtance the houſe keep- 
ers in each diſtrict, who have arm- 
ed themſelves, under the direction 
of the court, for the purpoſe of 
ſupporting the civil magiſtrate; 
but having communicated to the 
court the incloſed letter from Lord 


favoured me with copies of them, 
the court are defirous that ſome 
explanation may be given te thoſe 
letters, as they now militate againſt 
the orders firſt received from your 
Jordſhip: they alſo beg leave to 
be informed by your lordſhip whe- 
ther the order ſent to Colonel 
 Twiſleton by the Adjutant-gene- 
ral, directing the military to act 
Without waiting for che directions 


the following was ſent to * with your lordſhip's letter of yeſ. 


of the civil magiſtrate, is to con. 
tinue in force. 
beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
with the gfeateſt reſpect, 
my lord, 
your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


i B. KERN NET T, mayor, 
Earl Bathurſt. e by 


 Answes. 
Whitehall, Council. chamber, 


une 16. 
My Lox, en 
«« Il HAVE been honoured 


terday's date, and have laid the 
ſame before the lords of the privy. 
council, and am to inform your 
lordſhip, that we apprehend Lord 
Amherſt's letter to your lordſhip 
of the 13th inſtant has not been 
properly underſtood ; for when he 
ſpeaks of the arms in the hands of 
the city militia, or other perſons 
authoriſed by the king to be arm- 
ed, he certainly includes the arms 
in the hands of the citizens and 
houſekeepers, who, by virtue of 
an order of the court of heote- 
nancy, are required to keep them 
in their houſes; and Colonel 
Twiſſeton has put the proper con- 
ſtructjon on thoſe letters, by only 


| taking arms from ſuſpected per- 
Amherſt to Colonel Twiſleton, who 


ſons, or thoſe who could not give 
a good account of themſelves. 
While the military, neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the public peace, 
remain in the city, it will, no 
doubt, be proper) that the order 
of the Adjutant-general for their 
acting without waiting ſor the di- 
recting of the civil magiſtrate 
ſhould continue in force. The 
attention paid by the inhabitants 
in preſerving the peace of the ſe. 
1 


᷑uuů»(—ͤ . ——_—— — — 


ards is extremely commend- 
1 the greateſt care ſhould 
be taken that any armed bouſe- 
keepers do not expoſe | themſelves 
to the military, Who, in a tumult 
might not be able to diſtinguiſh 
them from the rioters, 
I have the honour to be, 
my lord, : 

your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 

BaTHURST, P. 


Right Hon, Lord Mayor, 


7, which the 
was ſent. 


fellewing Reply 


Guildhall, June 17, 1780. 


My Loop, | 
I AM to acknowledge the ho- 


the 15th, which I communicated 
to the court of aldermen yeſterday, 
by whom I am direQed to repre- 
ſent to your lordſhip, that if you 
will be pleaſed to refer to my let- 
ter of the 14th, your lordſhip will 
6nd the letters of Lord Amherſt's 
there mentioned (copies of which 
were incloſed) were not addreſſed 
to me, but to Colonel Twifleton ; 
the ſecond-of which ſeems to im- 
port an order to him to diſarm all 
perſons in whoſe hands arms ſhould 
be ſound, except the city militia, 
and perſons ITT by. the 
king to be armed; which order, 
it is apprehended; would, if liter- 
ally executed, diſarm thoſe aſſiſt- 
ants, without whom it would have 
been impoſſible to have executed, 
and will now be. impoſbble to pro- 
ceed in the execution of the order 
of council of the goth inſtant ; the 


alance which che aldermen of 
| 
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this city judged neceſſary .to take 
with them in the execution of that 
order, in addition to the peace affi- 
cers, being bodies of the inhabt- 
tants of their reſpective wards, 
who have armed themſelves under 
the direction of the court of alder- 
men (not the court of lieutenancy) 
for the purpoſe cf ſupporting the 
civil magiſtrate, by 
The court were the more in- 
clined to fear; that the order in 
queſtion would be ſo interpreted, as 
Lord Amherſt had in his letter to 
Colonel Twiſleton of the .twelfth 
inſtant, expreſſed it to be his opi- 
nion, that no man can bear arms 
in this country but under officers 
having the king's commiſſion ; this 
was what was meant by ſaying 
that thoſe letters militate kts Þ 
the orders firſt received from your 
lordſhip, and the coprt defire to 
ſubmit to your lordſhip's conſider- 
ation whether ſome further expla- 
nation may not be. neceſſary. to 
prevent a conſtruction, which would 
leave the civil magiſtrate without 
power to act at all, for want of 
neceſſary ſupport, eſpecially if it 
be thought proper that the Adju- 
tant-general's order for the mili- 
tary to act, without waiting for 
the direction of the cixil magi- 
grate, ſhould continhe longer in 
force. | | ' þ ” g 
J am further directed by the 
court to repreſent to your lordſhip, 
that in forming their apiniqn upon 
this ſubject, and requeſting a fur- 
ther explanation of. Lord Amherſt's 
letters, they have not forgotten 
the, undoubted right of all his ma- 
jeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, as de- 
elared by the Firſt of William and 
Mary, Stat. 2. Chap. z, to haye 
arms for their defence Ane 9 
| car 


4 
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a condition, and as allowed by 
W. AI. | 
I I beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
with the greateſt reſpec, 
1 my lord, | 
your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
| humble ſervant, 
B. Kennet, mayor. 
Earl Bathurſt. © 


ANSWER. 
Whitehall, Council-chamber, 
, June 20, 1780. 
My Lord, | | 


I HAVE been honoured with 


our lordſhip's letter of the 17th 
inſtant, defiring a further explana- 
tion of the letters ſent by Lord 
Amherſt to Colonel Twiſleton, &c. 
and have taken the firſt opportu- 
nity of laying your lordſhip's ſaid 
letter before the, council ; and I 
am to ſay that it is the opinion of 
their lordſhips, that the matter 
has been fully explained in my let- 
ter to your lordſhip of the 15th. — 
But in regard to what your lord- 
ſhip intimates of the impraRicabi- 
hty of proceeding in the execution 
of what was required by the letter 
from the privy- couneil of the gth 
inſtant, without the afiiſtance of 
the inhabitants of the ſeveral wards, 
who have armed themſelves; the 
council is of opinion, that at a 
time like this of real danger from 
riots, tumults, and rebellious in- 


 ſarreQions, a reaſonable number 


of inhabitants, armed according to 
the nature and circumſtance of the 
caſe, may attend the peace officers 


as aſſiſtants to them, for the pre- 


ſervation of the public peace, un- 
til the danger be over: but al- 
though his majeſty's - Proteſtant 
ſubjects may have arms for their 
defence ſuitable to their condi- 


and arrayed without the authority 


Jam to repreſent to your lord- 


: 
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tions, and as allowed by law, yet 
ny cannot by law aflembte in 
bodies armed, and be muſtered 


of his majeſty.”  - » 

1 have the honour to be, 
my lord, 

your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 

humble ſervant, 


BaTHuRsST, P. 
Right Hon. Lord Mayor. 


Second Rrevpiy. 
Guildhall, June 24, 1780. 
My Loxvy, © 


I HAVE the honour of your 
lordſhip's letter of the 20th, in- 
forming me, That the council 
is, of opinion that a reaſopable 
number of inhabitants, armed ac- 
cording to the nature and circum. 
ſtance of the caſe, may attend the 
peace officers as aſſiſtants to them 
for the preſervation of the peace, 
until the danger be over,” which 
I have communicated to the court 
of aldermen, by whoſe direction, 


ſhip, that they foreſee difficulties 
likely to ariſe in the execution of 
their duty, if the military are to 
at independently of them ; and 
therefore, as well as to quiet the 
apprehenſions naturally arifing from 
a large military force continuing 
in the capital, and not under the 
uſual control of the civil magi- 
ſtrate, they ſubmit to your lord- 
ſhip's conſideration whether the 
order of the Adjutant-general for 
them to act without waiting or 
the directions of the civil magi- 
ſtrate ſhould ſtill continue, or 
whether it would not be more ex- 
pedient in the preſent ſtate of 
things to recall that- order, and 

ſubjed 


et 
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ſubject them as uſual to the civil 
iſtrate. 2 

ex leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 

with the greateſt reſpect, 
my lord, 
your lordihip's moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
B. KN NET, mayor. 


Earl Bathurſt. 


—— 


Proceedings at the Old Bailey, and of 
the Special Commiſſion at St. Mar- 
girec's-hill, for the Tryal of the 


Rioters. 


N Wedneſday, June 28, the 

ſeſſions began at the Old 
Bafley, when the following pri- 
ſoners were tried, and capitally 
convicted of being concerned in 
the late riots; Mr. Norton and 
Mr. Howarth being counſel for 


the proſecution, when the latter 


expatiated on the nature of the 
oftence with which the priſoners 
food charged, ſhewing it to be 
felony by the ſtatute - 1 Geo. I. 
William Lawrence and Richard 
Roberts, were firſt put to the bar, 
and were clearly convicted of hav- 
ing aided and aſſiſted in deſtroying 
Sir John Pfielding's houſe, in Bow- 
treet, on Tueſday night, June 6. 


Thomas Taplin was next arraign- + 


ed, for demanding and taking 
half-a-crown from Mr. Mahon, 
apothecary, the corner of Bow- 
lireet, June 7, and convicted, 
though his eoanſel attempted to 
prove him infane, William Brown 
vas indicted for entering the dwel- 
irg - houſe of Francis Deacon, 
cteeſomonger, and holding a large 
knife in his hand, making uſe of 
the following words: “ D—n 
your eyes, if you do not give 


* 
- 


June 7, not "guilty. 


% mea ſhilling directly, I'll bring 
%a mob that wil! pull down your 
«© -houſe about vour ears.“ hat 
accordingly Mr. Deacon threw a 
ſhilling into his hat. He was found 
guilty, Death. © - | 
June 29, George Kennedy was 
indiQed for deliroying the dwel- 
liog-houſe of Mr. M*Cartney, a 


baker, in Featherfone-Rreet, Bun- 


bill-row, The jury brought him 
in guilty, but recommended him 
to mercy. William M*Donald, 
(a ſoldier with only one arm) for 
deitroying the dwelling-houſe of 
John Lebarry, om the yth of June, 
in St. Catherine's- lane, Tower 
hill, was found guilty, Death. 
James Henry, for deſtroying the 
houſe, &c. of Mr. Thomas E 
dale, at Holboru- bridge, June 7, 
was found guilty; and he being 


the principal ring-leader upon this 


occaſion, the recorder informed 


-him, that from the circumſtances 
of his caſe, he could not expect 


iGercy.. George Barton, ſor aſ- 
ſaulting Richerd Stowe, in Hol- 
born, and feloniouſly taking from 
him 6d. in filver, ſay ing, Pray 
remember the Proteſtant reli- 
gion.“ He was found guilty, 
but recommended to mercy. John 
Ellis was indi&-d for beginning to 
=_ down the houſe of Cornelius 

urphy, the Sun, in Golden- lane, 
Thomas 
Chambers was indited for the 
ſame, and found not guilty. | 

June 30. William — was 
indicted for demoliſhing the houſe 
of Robert Charlton, in Cole man- 
ſtreer, June 7, and found guilty. 


The court adjourned till Monday. 


July 3. Ihe important trial of 
Mr. Maſcal, the apothecary, came 
on. He was indicted for riotouſly 
and tumultuouſly affociating, - _= 


i 4 
PF. 
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the 7th of June, with ſeveral per- 
ſons as yet ühknown, and begin- 
ning to pull down the dwelling- 

oule of the Earl of Mansfield, in 
Bloom ſbury-ſquare, 

Richard Ingram depoſed, That 
he lives in Weymouth: ſtreet, and 
was in Bloomſbury-ſquare at half 
after one on Wedneſday morning 
the 7th of june. Hearing there 
way a fire near Queen's-ſ{quare, 
and having relations there, he 
went towards it — He ſaw a mob at 


Lord Mansfield's, and four or five 


Hres—tbat he beheld perſons in 
the houſe, men,.women, and chil- 
dren, bringing out furniture and 
books. He ſaw the priſoner (whom 
he has known perſonally for ſome 
years) , ſtanding , oppoſite Lord 
Mansfield's door with his hands 
upon a boy's ſhoulder,” who was 
putting a book in the fire He 
aw nothing in his hat at that 
time; he thought he. was encou- 
raging the boy, He ſaw, at the 
ſame time, furniture carrying out, 
.anjt ſeveral books burning; and 
from the manner in which the 
Priſoner put. his hand on the boy's 
ſhoulder, it appeared to him to be 
encouraging, not preventing the 


boy. He went on to Devonſhire- 


Atreet, but did not ſtop there, and 
returned in about a quarter of an 
bour-it was then about two o' 
clock. On his return, he ſaw the 
Plongr with a; blue cockade in 

is hat, and another perſon hold- 
gang his arm; furniture was ſtill 
throwing out, and books burning; 
And he obſerved the mob were go- 
ang for mofe 'books, upon which 
be ſaid, books could do uo harm. 
A perſon on his left hand anſwer- 


ed, What, fir?” in a menacing 


tone : be corrected himſelf, and 
aid, ©* Lord George will get this 
vs | | 


. 
o * 
. 


aid, 
. pulled of his hat, and cried, .** No 
Popery! The mob preſſed cloſe 
on the 


bill repealed ; things are going 


« too far,” 

Mr. Maſcal, who. was on his 
right hand, next but one, looked 
over the next man's ſhoulder, and 
ſaid, “ That's a damned lie, the 
bill won't be repealed,” Ano. 
ther perſon. then ſaid, Maſcal, 
** you were always a ſeditious per- 
*« ſon.” Maſcal then ſaid, That 
man in the black cockade (mean- 
ing the witneſs): is a ſpy, He 
wears a cockade as being on the 
Phyſical ſtaff, and was ſurgeon to 


'a regiment of dragoons,” The 


man on his right hand between 
him and Maſcal, ſeized him by 
the collar, and cried out Spies 


ſpies!“ The mob, on that, ſhoved 


him about; but by applying to a 
man, he and the mob entered into 
an altercation, whilſt he ſlipped 
away and got behind Mr, Maſcal. 
The guard then came up. Maſcal 
puſh forward boys, huzza'd, 


guard. The officer pulled 
off his hat, and ſaid, I will not 


hurt a hair of your heads,“ and 


defired them to diſperſe. He ſoon 
after ſaw Maſcal again. A party 
of about twelve came up with a 
blue flag towards Maſcal, urging 


„ where next.“ — The anſwer, 
which he believes was from Mal- 
.cal, was Duke! Duke! He was 


then two yards. from Malſcal. He 
afterwards ſaw. Maſcal going to- 
wards Ruſſel-ſtreet, and ſaw a 
man preſent a paper to Maſca], 
and aſk, « Why do you leave out 
Peterborough and Briſtol ?” He 
went out of and came again into 
Ruſſel-ſtreet, to the perſon who 
held the paper in bis hand. Ma. 
cal anſwered, ** They are not left 


out, I haye not ſcratched them 


out; 


t; but do not ſtay long in De- 
2 but go to the Bank; 
there is a million of money to pay 
you for your pains,” 


Sir Thomas 
fo That he was at Lord Mansheld's 


aring the riot, and knows the 
N by ſight. At half paſt 
twelve, on the morning of the 7th, 
he heard the mob coming up the 
ſquare, being then in Lord Mans- 
feld's houſe, They began by 
breaking the parlour windows; 
Lady Mansfield and the ladies 
came down, and he conducted 
them to Lincoln's-inn-fields, but 
inſtantly returned in order to make 
the guards in the ſquare act to 
ſave the houſe, He found the 
officer with his detachment near the 
houſe, but the officer ſaid, the 
juſtices of the peace had all run 
away, and he could not act with- 
out a magiſtrate. The mob over- 
hearing this, pulled him about, 
and dragged him towards the fire 
to throw him on it. One behind 
cried out, ©* Maſcal will protect 
you; there he is.“ He was then 
reſcued, and ſaw the priſoner at 
ſome diſtance from the mob, who 
were at that time bringing out 
Lord Mansfield's gowns and wigs 
—that Maſcal was huzzaing with 
others,“ No Popery,” and had a 
blue cockade, He afterwards went 
to ſearch for a juſtice, which took 
up half an hour; it was then a 
quarter after one, but finding no 
Juitice, he returned. The mob 
had then got iato the library—the 
witneſs at that time was in the 
ſquare, and ſaw the priſoner upon 
the upper ſtep of the houſe. He 
attempted tG get wp to the ſteps to 
expoltulate with the priſoner ; 
three or four well-dreſſed men ad- 
Vor. XXIII. 


9 


* 


Mills depoſed, 
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viſed him not to go further, leſt 
he ſhould be thrown into the area, 
or the fire, for they were deter- 
mined to proceed. He then left 
them, and ſaw the priſoner no 
more that night—he returned be. 
fore three—he cannot in his con- 
ſcience ſay he heard the priſoner 
Jay any thing, ſaw him do any 
thing, or have any thing in his 
hand, but he appeared active 
and proved the houſe to be demo- 
liſhed,” 

Mr. Maſcal began his defence 
by obſerving, that the humanity of 
the Engliſh law conſidered every 
man innocent, until he was con- 
victed ; and that a jury would cer. . 
tainly conſider it neceſſary that an 
inducement ſhould be ſhewn ſuffi- 
cient to carry away a man of cha- 
racter and independent buſineſs to 
act in the manner which had been 
alledged againſt him. He had 
long lived in credit. and reputa- 
tion, and it could not be preſumed 
that he would, in the face of his 
neighbours, head a mob of boys, 
and banditti of pickpockets. 

One circumſtance, he obſerved, 
deſerved ' peculiar attention from 
the jury—lagram had not given 
information againſt him from the 
7th to the 17 / 

He had witneſſes, he ſaid, to 
contradict every ſact ſworn againſt 
him ; and obſerved, how extraor- 
dinary it was, that Molloy, who, 
it appeared by Ingram's evidence, 
had not departed from him, through 
the whole courſe of the night, had 
not been produced againſt him, 

As for Sir Thomas Mills, he 
hoped his attachments, and the 
motives which might promote his 
zeal in this cauſe, would have pro- 
per weight with the jury, He had 

LS] been, 
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been, on a former occaſion, con- 
tradicted by five affidavits againſt 
his ſingle oath. 

Baron Skynner ſaid, that this 
part of the defence could not be 
received; he was very ſorry to in- 
terrupt Mr. Maſcal, but what he 
was going into was highly impro- 
per. 

Mr. Maſcal proceeded, by 
urging the improbability of the 
charge againſt a man fituated in 
life as he was, He would ſhew 
by his witneſſes that he did not 
leave his houſe 'till one o'clock in 
the morning, and at a quarter af- 
ter one he admitted he was in 
Bloomſbury - ſquare, viewing the 
fire at Lord Mansfield's houſe. 
But though he was there, he did 
not, as had been falſely aſſerted, 
ſtimulate the mob, but deplored 
and execrated the miſchief they 
were perpretrating. 

His fortune, his character, his 
life, he threw upon the verdi& of 
the jury cheerfully : not doubting 
but their verdi& would give ſatis- 
faction to every one not intereſted 
in procuring his death. 

Mr. Maſcal produced ſeveral 
creditable witneſſes to his charac- 
ter, and to prove his innocence : 
among others, 

lohn Cowper, cheeſemonger, in 
Quetn-itreet, Bloomſbury, depol- 
ed, he was in Bloomfbury-ſquare 
at one o'clock, and ſtood about 
five yards from Bedford - gate. 
That he was at home ar ten mi- 
nates paſt two, He ſaw Mr. Maſ- 
cal there about five minutes after 
he came—Maſcal ſtood cloſe be- 
hind him, and behaved very quiet- 
ly, but he loſt ſight of Maſcal 
about five minutes before he left 
the ſquare, Did not hear Maſcal 
ſpeak to any of the mob, nor any 


3 


of the mob ſpeak to him, but ſav 
him ſpeak to ſpectators. Maſcal 
ſpoke to the witneſs and his wife, 
when the witneſs ſaid, „ Good 
God! what ſhocking work is 
here!“ And when the furniture 
was thrown out, Maſcal ſaid, 
; Good God! what a pity this 
1610 | 

Being croſs examined, he aid, 
he did not change his place many 
yards while he flaid—that he ſaw 
Maſcal go towards Great Ruſſel- 
ſtreet, towards the Muſeum. 

Mrs. Wood depoſed ſhe heard 
Mr. Maſcal lament the loſs of the 
furniture—that his conduct was as 
quiet as her own. She corrobo- 
rated every circumſtance ſworn to 
by the preceding witneſſes, 

John Robinſon depoſed, he was 
preſent at Bloomſbury at about a 
quarter paſt one, and ſaw Maſcal 
—that he was there above an 
hour, and ſaw him frequently, 
but could not obſerve him to have 
any thing to ſay to the fire, or the 
riot—ſaw none of the mob ſpeak 
to him, nor he to any of the mob. 
That he came voluntarily to give 
his evidence, being convinced, in 
his conſcience, that Mr. Maſcal 
was innocent of the charge brought 
againſt him. 

William Crutch depoſed, he was 
at Lord Mansfield's at twelve o 
clock, as he lives near it; he 
went into the houſe to give aſſiſt- 
ance, but he did not 2 Maſcal 
there, though he ſaw ſeveral others 
very active; and he was in the 
ſquare till near five, a few minutes 
before the military fired. 

The jury, without quitting the 
court, brought in their verdict Not 


Guilty ; upon which, there was a 


loud clapping, which the judge 
highly reproved, and faid, that if 


it W 
thin! 


Cate 
let t 
quit! 
a pr 
hou! 
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Mr. 
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the ſame was repeated within his 
hearing, he would commit the of- 
ders. 

"Ms; Maſcal, when the jury had 
piven their verdict in his favour, 
in a ſhort ſpeech addreſſed himſelf 
to them and the court, returning 
them thanks for. their candour, 
attention, and patience. 

Baron Skinner ſaid in reply, that 
it was the duty of the court to 
think no time too much to dedi— 
cate to the inveſtigation of truth, 
let the event go either to the ac- 
quittal or to the condemnation of 
a priſoner. The trial laſted ſeven 
hours, | 

Edward Dennis, the hangman, 
was found guilty of being active in 
afiſting to demoliſh the houſe of 
Mr. Boggis, in New Turnſtile, 
Holborn, 

Enoch Fleming and John Mor- 
ris, (a youth about 15) for de- 
ſtroying the houſe of Ferdinand 
Schomberg, in Woodſtock-itreer, 
Oxford Road. Both found guilty; 
Morris recommended to mercy. 

Tueſday, July 4, Mary Roberts 
and Charlotte Gardiner, a negro, 
were indicted for aiding in the de- 
molition of Mr. Lebarty's houſe 
(already mentioned) and were 
tound guilty, death. 

John Gray was found guilty, for 
aiding to deſtroy Lord Mansfield's 


houſe, but recommended to mercy. 


Richard Forſter, guilty, for de- 
moliſhing Mr. Schomberg's houſe, 

Wedneſday, July 5, John Gam- 
ble was indicted for committing 
cepredations in the houſe of Da- 
vid Wilmot, Eſq; at Bethnal- 
green, Guilty, 

George Staples, for demoliſhing 
tie houſe of Mr. Malo, in Moor- 
helds, June 7. Guilty. 

James Bulkeley, for deſtroying 
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the dwelling houſe of Cornelius 
Murphy, Golden - lane, found 
guilty, but recommended to mercy. 
Benjamin Waters, for the ſame, 
Guilty. 
Samuel Solomons, for demoliſh- 
ing the dwelling houſe of Chriſto- 


pher Conner, in Black-horſe- yard, 


Whitechapel. Guilty. 

Joſeph Marquis, for demoliſhing 
Murphy's houſe, Golden - lane. 
Guilty, but recommended to 
mercy, 

Suſannah Clarke, for the ſame. 
Elizabeth Lyons depeſed, that on 
the night of the riot; ſhe did not 
ſee Clarke do any thing, but heard 
her ſay to Walter, one of the mob; 
They are Iriſh Catholics; if 
they are not, why do they keep Iriſh 
wakes?” Upon which Walter an- 
ſwered, “ That the houſe ſhall 
come down ;*” and the mob imme- 
mediately forced in, Walter being 
the firſt man that entered, her 
huſband being preſent at the time. 
The Chief Baron in his charge 
ſaid, It is a rule of law, that no 
woman can be charged with any 
felony committed in the preſence 
of her huſband, the law preſuming 
that the wife acts under the direc- 
tion of her huſband; and Murphy, 
though not in the preſent caſe; 
has, in two former trials, ſworn 
that the huſband joined with her 
in the fact.“ She was found not 
guilty, 

Thurſday, July 6, Charles Kent 
and Letitia Holland, were tried 
for pulling down Lord Mansfield's 
houſe, and both found guilty: 
Holland was an handſome young 
woman about 18, 

William Avery was tried for 
deſtroying Mr. Cox's houſe- in 
Great Queen - ſtreet, Lincoln's- 
Inn- fields: he was found guilty 3 

[$] 2 | but 
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but having a very good character, 
was recommended to mercy. 

John Cabbridge, for ſtealing ſe- 
veral things in the houſe of Mr. 
Langdale. Guilty. - Sentenced to 
five years labour on the Thames. 

Sarah Hyde, for ſtealing a quart 
pot, the property of Mr. Langdale. 
Sentenced to be privately whip- 

ed. 

8 William Vanderbank, and James 
and Thomas Prior, for ſtealing 
ſeveral articles, the property of 
Mr. Langdale. Vanderbank and 
Thomas Prior guilty, and James 
Prior not guilty, 

Jemima Hall and Margaret Stat- 
ford, for ſtealing a featherhed, 
the property of Chriſtopher Con- 
ner Hall. Was found guilty of 
ſingle felony. 

Friday, July 7, Benjamin Bou- 
ſey, a black, indicted for demo- 
lining Mr. Akerman's hoafe. 
Found guilty. 

Francis Mockford, for the ſame 
offence, found guilty; but recom- 
mended to mercy. 

Thomas Haycock for the fame 
offence. Found guilty. 

John Glover, a black, for the 
fame offence. Found guilty, 

Richard Hyde, for the ſame of- 
fence, being proved inſane, was 

uitted. 

Theophilus Brown and Thomas 
Baggot, were tried for pulling 
down the houſe of Mary Crook, 
of White-ſtreet, Moorſields. The 
former was found guilty, and the 
latter acquitted. 

Monday, July 10, James Burn, 
Themas Price, and John Thomp- 
fon, were indicted for pulling 
down the houſe of John Bradbury, 
in Golden-lane. The two former 


'* Thoſe marked with an aferiſk were reſpited afterwards. 
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were found guilty, and Thompſon 


was acquitted. . 

John Burgeſs, a boy about 12, 
found guilty of pulling down the 
houſe of John Lynch, but recom. 
mended to mercy. 

James Jackſon, for being the 
ringleader, and carrying a flag 
when Newgate was ſet on fire 
Found guilty. 

Jonathan Stacey was indiQed 
for pulling down the houſe cf 
Mr. Dillon, in White-ftreet, Moor- 
helds, and found guilty. 

This day the ſeſſions ended at 
the Old Bailey, in the courſe of 
which, 85 perſons were tried for 
riots, of whom, 35 were capitally 
convicted, and 43 acquitted. 

The firit report was made to 
the king on Wedneſday, luly 5, 
when the following rioters were 
ordered for execution, near the 
ſpots where the felonies they were 
guilty of had been committed, 
viz. William M Donald, Mary 
Roberts, Charlotte Gardiner, 
Wm. Brown, Wm. Pateman, 
Thomas 'Taplin, Richard Ro- 
berts, James Henry, and Enoch 
Fleming. 

The following were reſpited : 
George Banton, George Kenne- 


dy, Wm. Lawrence, Edward Den- 


nis (the hangman), John Morris, 
Richard Forſter, and John Gray. 
The ſecond report was made on 


Friday July 14, when the follow- : 


ing rioters were ordered for exe- 


cution, viz. John Glover“, James 


Jackſon, Benjamin Bowſey *, Sa- 


muel Solomons, John Gamble, 
Thomas Prince, Benjamin Waters, 
Jonathan Stacy, George Staples, 
Charles Kent, Lætitia Holland“, 


and John Gray. 


e 


4 

. 
% * 

. * 
* 


* 


The following were reſpited 
opon the report, VIZ. 3 
quis, James Buckley, Wm. Avery, 
Francis Mockford, Thomas Hay- 
cock, John Burgels, and Theo- 

ilus Brown. , 

1 reward having been offered 
by Government for the appre- 
rt-nfion and conviction of any 
rioters, a queſtion aroſe, Whether 
erſons intereſted in the conviction 
of the criminals were admiſſible as 
evidences againſt them ? Which 
ouetion was ſubmitted to the opi- 
nion of the twelve judges, Who 
vn2nimouſty agreed, that the teſti- 
mony of witneſſes claiming reward 
i admiſſible. 

The general rule of law 1s, not 
to admit witneſſes to give evidence, 
who, by the ties of affection, or 
fom the motives of intereſt, are 
likely to be under undue 1n- 
fuence. But, ſay the judges, 
ticre are caſes of neceſſity that re- 
gaire a departure from this rule. 
'hus, in caſes of robbery, where 
not only reſtitution of goods ſtolen, 
bat the title to the parhamentary 
Wurd, depend on the conviction 
vt the criminals, it has never been 
held that ſuch intereſt ſhould ope- 
eto deſtroy the competency of 
te evidence: if it did, hardly 
wy highwayman could ever be 
cmcted, So witneſſes entitled 
t rewards from the bank, the 
roli-ofice, and other offices, have 
vavertally been held competent. 
Nor can any danger be appre- 
i-rded to the innocent from this 
Vence, ſo long as the jury are 
eech to exerciſe their diſcretion 
the credibility of witneſſes, 
may compare their teſtimony 
vt that of others, or with cir— 
6.11:1ices attending almoſt every 
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caſe ; but it would be dangerous 
to overturn thas long-eſtabliſhed 
practice, 


THE ſpecial commiſſion of oyer 
and terminer and gaol delivery, 
in and for the county of Surry, 
for the trial of the rioters, was 
opened on the 10th of July, at 
St. Margaret's Hill, before Lord 
Chief Juſtice Loughborough, Sir 
Henry Gould, Sir James Eyre, 
and Francis Buller, Eſq. After 
the commiſſion was opened, Lord 
Loughborough delivered his charge 
to the grand jury, of which the 
Hon. George Onſlow was fore- 
man, 

This charge having been the 
topic of much converſation, we 
ſhall ſubmit it to the judgment of 
our readers, The opinion: of men 
reſpecting the legal propriety of 
it have been various: as a piece of 
oratory it has been admired; but 
its tendency to influence and di— 
rect the jury, and inflame their 
paſſions againſt men, who ouglit 
all to have been ſuppoſed inuo- 
cent till found guilty by their 
country, has been generally ſpoken 
of in terms of indignation, by 
thoſe who are jealous of the rights 
of humanity. 


Gentlemen of the Graxd Jury, 


IF you are come here totally 
ſtrangers to the tranſactions which 
have lately paſſed in this neigh- 
bourkood, or if it were poſſible 
for any of you, who were not wit- 
neſſes of them, not to have heard 
of the devaſtations that have been 
committed, the remnants of the 


flames which have been lately 


blazing in ſo many parts of the 
metropolis, and which muſt have 
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reſented themſelves to you, in 
For way to this place, will have 
ſufficiently declared the occaſion 
for which you are called toge- 
ther, | | 
His majeſty's paternal care for 
the welfare of all his ſubjects, 
would not permit him 40 ſuffer 
offences ſo daring and {& normons 
to remain longer un&#amined, 
than was legally neceſſary to con- 
vene a jury to enter upon the 
Enquiry. 

The commiſſion under which 
you are aſſembled extends only to 
crimes of high treaſon, or of fe- 
lony, charged upon perſons now 
detained in the common gaol of 
this county, or who ſhall be de- 
tained therein between the preſent 
time and the period at which the 
commiſſion will expire. It was 
not thought proper to blend the 
common buſineſs of an aſſize, and 
the examination of thoſe offences, 
to the commiſſion of which the 
frailty of human nature is but too 
liable, with crimes of ſo deep a 
guilt, and ſo much above the 
ordinary pitch of human wicked- 
neſs as thoſe which will come 
under your conſideration. 

The general circumſtances un- 
der which thoſe crimes were com- 
mitted, are of too great and 
ſhameful notoriety, to require a 
minute defcription ; but for your 
information, Gentlemen, whoſe 
duty it will be to confider the 
nature and quality of the charges 
imputed to ſuch offenders as will 
be brought before you, it will be 
neceſſary to confider the ſeveral 
parts' of thoſe charges, and to 
phſerve the connection of thoſe 

arts with the whole, always ap- 
plying the circumſtances to the 


particular caſe under conſider. 
ation, : 

I therefore think it an eſſential 
part of my duty to lay before you, 
in one general view, a ſhort ac. 
count of thoſe dangers from which 
this kingdom has been lately de- 
livered. IT uſe this expreſſion, 
becauſe it will clearly appear that 
the miſchief deviſed was—not the 
deſtruction of the lives or fortune; 
of individuals, or of any deſcrip. 
tion of menno partial evil—but 
that the blow, which it has pleaſed 
Providence to avert, was aimed at 
the credit, the government, and 
the very being and conſtitution of 
this ſtate. 

The firſt remarkable circum- 
ſtance to be attended to, and 
which naturally demands our no- 
tice earlieſt of any, is a vaſt con- 
courſe of perſons aſſembled in St. 
George's Fields, on the 2d of 
June, called together by a public 
advertiſement, (ſigned in the name 
of a perſon calling himſelf the 
Preſident of an Aſſociation) not 
only inviting many thouſands to 
attend, but appointing their en- 
ſign of diſtinction, and preſcribing 
the order and diſtribution of their 


march in different columns to the 


place of their deſtination. Cha- 


rity induces one to believe, that 
in ſuch a number, there were ma- 
ny went unwarily, and uncon- Wl 
ſcious of any evil intended; but 


credulity in the extreme can 


ſcarcely induce any man to doubt, 


that ſome there were who foreſaw, 


who intended, and who had prac- 
tiſed to accompliſh the purpoieni 


which enſued. : 

A very ſhort time diſcloſed that C 
one of the purpoſes which thi 
multitude was collected to ef 
en e fectuateꝶ 
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f-Auate, was to overawe the le- 
oiſlature, to influence their deli- 
5 rations, and obtain the alteration 
(Fa law, by force and numbers. 

A petition was to be preſented 
to the Houſe of Commons, for the 
reneal of an act, in which the 
2titioners had no ſpecial intereſt. 

[His lordſhip here laid down 
the right of the ſubject to petition, 
His doctrine upon this head was 
liberal and _—_— his language 
clear, ſtrong, and emphatical. ] 

To petition for the pafſing or 
1-;cal of any act (ſaid his lordſhip) 
i; the undoubted inherent birth- 
right of every Britiſh ſubject; but 
under the name and colour of 
petitioning, to aſſume command, 
ind to dictate to the legiſlature, 
is the annihilation of all order 
and government. Fatal expe- 
rience had ſhewn the miſchief of 
tumultuous petitioning, in the 
courſe of that conteſt, in the reign 
of Charles the Firſt, which ended 
in the overthrow of the monarchy, 
aud the deſtruction of the conſti- 
tution; and one of the firſt laws 
after the reſtoration of legal go- 
rernment, was a ſtatute paſſed in 
the 13th year of Charles II. ch. 5, 
enacting, that no petition to the 
ling, or either houſe of parlia- 
ment, for alteration of matters 
eltabliſhed by law in church or 
ate, (unleſs the matter thereof 
te approved by three juſtices, or 
te grand jury of the county) thall 
be ligned by more than twenty 
names, or delivered by more than 
ten perſons, 

In oppoſition to this law, the 
petition in queſtion was ſigned 
ad delivered by many thouſands ; 
ad in defiance of principles more 
Mint and more important than 


any poſitive regulations upon the 
ſubject of petitioning, the deſire 
of that petition was to be effected 
by the terror of the multitude 
that accompanied it through the 
ſtreets, claſſed, arranged, and 
diſtinguiſhed as directed by the 
advertiſement. 

How the leaders of that mul- 
titude demeaned themſelves, what 
was the conduct of the crowd to 
the members of both houſes of 
parliament, it is not my intention 
to ſtate. I purpoſely avoid ſtating 
theſe things, becauſe at the ſame 
time that I point out the general 
complexion of the tranſaction, and 
relate general facts that are unfor- 
tunately too public and notorious, 
I chooſe to avoid every circum- 
ſtance that may have a direct anc 
immediate relation to particular 
perſons. My purpoſe 1s to inform, 
not to prejudice or inflame. For 
this reaſon I feel myſelf obliged to 
paſs over in ſilence all ſuch cir- 
cumitances as cannot, and as ought 
not to be treated of or expreſſed 
but in ſtronger language, and in 
more indignant terms than I 
chooſe at preſent to employ. To- 
wards the evening, the two houſes 
of parliament were releaſed from 
the ſtate in which they had been 
held for ſeveral hours. The crowd 
ſeemed to diſperſe. Many of the 
perſons ſo aſſembled, it is not to 
be doubted, retired to their dwel- 
lings, but ſome more deſperate 
— active remained to convince 
the legiſlature, that the menaces 
with which they had invaded the 
ears of all who met them in the 
ſtreets, were not fruitleſs; that 
they had not abandoned their pur- 
poſe, but meant to carry it into 
full execution, When night fell, 
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the houſes of two foreign miniſters, 
in amity with his majeſty, were 
attacked, and their chapels plun- 
dered and ſet on fire. 

If ſuch an outrage had been 
committed on one of our public 
miniſters, reſident in any of thoſe 
countries the moſt ſuperſtitious 
and bigotted to its eſtabliſhed 
religion, what reproach would it 
not nave caſt upon that country ? 
What indignation and abhorrenge 
would it not have juſtly excited in 
our breaſts? Upon this tolerant 
and enlightened land, has that 
reproach been brought! 

Upon the 3d of June there was 
a ſeeming quiet, a very memorable 
circumftlance! for ſudden tumults 
when they ſubſide are over. To 
revive a tumult, evinces ſomething 
of a ſettled influence, and ſome- 
thing ſo like deſign, that it is im- 
poſſible for the moſt candid mind 
not to conceive that there lies at 
the bottom a preconcerted, ſettled 
plan of operation. Sunday, the 
next day, a day ſet apart by the 
laws of God and man as a day of 
reſt, and as a day not to be vio- 


| lated even by the labours of honeſt 


induſtry ; in broad ſunſhine, build- 
ings and private houſes in Moor- 
fields were attacked and entered, 
and the furniture deliberately 
brought out and conſumed by 
bonfires. Aud all this was done 
in the view of patient ma- 
giftrates ! 

Some magiſtrates and ſome in- 
dividuals had indeed in the be- 
pinning of the diſturbances ex- 

rted themſelves, and ſeveral who 
had been active in the demolition 
of the ambaſſadors houſes had 
been committed. On Monday 


the mob, who had not been re- 
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ſiſted, but had proceeded with a 
ſucceſs which had increaſed their 
impetuoſity, thought it neceſſary 
to ſhew that the law ſhould not be 
exerciſed with impunity on delin- 
quents like themſelves, It was 
the buſineſs of Monday to deſtroy 
the houſes of the magiſtrates, and 
other perſons who had been in. 
ſtrumental in apprehending them: 
but theſe outrages, great as they 
were, fell far thort of thoſe com- 
mitted on the Tueſday and Wed- 
neſday, which will ever remain a 
ſtain on our annals, Freſh inſults 
of the moſt daring and aggra- 
vated nature, were offered to par- 
liament, and every one, who was 
in London at the time, muſt re- 
member, that it bore the appear. 
ance of a town taken by ſtorm; 
every quarter was alarmed ; nei- 
ther age, nor ſex, nor eminence 
of ſtation, nor ſanctity of cha- 
racter, nor even an humble though 
honeſt obſcurity, were any pro- 
tection againſt the malevolent fury 
and deſtructive rage of the lowelt 
and worſt of men. 

But it was not againſt indivi- 
duals alone, that their operations 
were now directed. What has 
ever been 1n all ages, and 1n all 
countries, the laſt effort of the 
moſt deſperate conſpirators, was 
now their object. The jails were 
attacked, the felons releaſed— 


men whoſe lives their crimes had 
forfeited to the juſtice of the law, 
were ſet looſe to join their impious 


hands in the work. 


The city was fired in different 
The flames were kindled 
in the houſes moſt likely to ſpread 
the conflagration to diſtant qua- 
and other 


places, where the inſtruments of 
trade 


parts. 
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trade upon the premiſes were ſure 


.Ford the largeſt quantity of 
to mbaſtible matter! And in the 


midſt of this horror and confuſion, 
in order more effectually to pre- 
vent the extinguiſhing of the 
lames, an attempt to cut off the 
New River water, and an attack 
on the credit of the kingdom, by 
an attempt againſt the Bank of 
England, were made. Both theſe 
attempts were defeated, provi- 
dentially defeated ; but they Were 
made under circumſtances which 
evince that they were intended to 
de effectual, and which increaſe 
the ſatis faction and the gratitude 
to Providence that every man muſt 
fecl, when he recollects the for- 
tunate circumſtance of their having 
deen deferred till that ſtage of the 
buſineſs. 

In ſour days, by the incredible 
activity of this band of furies pa- 
tading the ſtreets of the metro- 
polis with flaming torches, ſeventy- 
two private houſes and four pub- 
lic gaols were deſtroyed, one of 
em the county gaol, and that 
built in ſuch a manner as to juſtify 
tue idea, that it was impregnabie 
to an armed force. Religion, the 
lacred name of religion, and of 
tat pureſt and moſt peaceable 
lyitem of chriſtianity, the PRO- 
IESTANT CHURCH, was 
mace the profane pretext for aſ- 
faulting the government, tramp- 
lng upon the laws of the country, 
ad violating the firſt great pre- 
cept of their duty to God and to 
weir neighbour, — the pretext 
"ly; for there is not, I am ſure, 
„Europe, a man ſo weak, ſo 
ncandid, or ſo unjuſt to the cha- 
ater of the reformed church, as 
believe, that any religious mo- 


tive could by any perverſion of 
human reaſon induce men to at- 
tack the magiſtrates, releaſe fe- 
lons, deſtroy the ſource of public 
credit, and lay in aſhes the capital 
of the PROTESTANT FAITH! 

I have now related to you the 
riſe and progreſs of that calamity 
from which, by the bleſſing of 
Providence upon his Majeſty's ef- 
forts for our preſervation, this 
kingdom hath been delivered—a 
ſituation unparalleled in the hiſtory 
of our country—no commotion 
ever having had a more deſperate 
and more fatal intention. It now 
remains to ſtate to you what parts 
of this ſubje& will more directly 
call for your attention; and as it 
is evident from what I have ſaid, 
that among the number of perſons 
whoſe caſes will be ſubmitted to 
your conſideration, there may be 


{ome who are accuſed with the 


guilt of high treaſon, it will be 
neceſſary and proper to ſtate the 
law with reſpect to thoſe ſpecies of 
treaſon under which ſome of the 
caſes may probably fall, There 
are two ſpecies of treaſon appli- 
cable, To imagine or compaſs 
the death of our ſovereign lord the 
king, is high treaſon, To levy 
war againſt the king within the 
realm, 1s alſo high treaſon. 

The firſt, that of compaſſing 
the death of the king, muſt be 
demonſtrated by ſome overt act, 
as the means to effect the purpoſe 
of the heart; the fact of levying 
war is an overt act of this ſpecies 
of treaſon, but it is alſo a diſtinct 
ſpecies of treaſon, And as the 
preſent occaſion calls more imme- 
diately for it, I muſt ſtate to you 
more fully, in what that treaſon 
may conſiſt. 

I am 
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I am peculiarly happy, that I 
am enabled to ſtate the law on the 
ſubject, not from any reaſonings 
or deductions of my own, which 
art liable to error, and in which a 
change or inaccuracy of expreſſion 
might be productive of much miſ- 
chief, but from the firſt authority, 
from which my mouth only will 
be employed in pronouncing the 
law, I ſhall ſtate it to you in the 
words of that great, able, and 
learned judge, Mr. Juſtice Foſter, 
that true friend to the liberties of 
his country, 

« Every inſurrection which in 
judgement of law is intended 
againſt the perſon of the king, be 
it to dethrone or impriſon him, or 
to oblige him to alter his meaſures 
of government, or to remove evil 
counſellors from about him,— 
theſe riſings all amount to leyying 
war within the ſtatute, whether 
attended with the pomp and cir- 
cumſtances of open war or not. 
And every conſpiracy to levy war 
for theſe purpoſes, though not 
treaſon within the clauſe of levying 
war, is yet an overt- act within the 
other clauſe of compaſiing the 
king's death. 

„ Inſurrections in order to 
throw down all incloſures, to alter 
the eſtabliſhed law, or change re- 
ligion, to inhance the price of all 
labour, or to open a/l prifons— 
all riſings in order to effect theſe 
innovations of a public and a gene- 
ral armed force, are, in conſtruction 
of law, high treaſon, within the 
clauſe of levying war. For though 
they are not levelled at the perſon 
of the king, they are againſt 774 
royal majey; and beſides, they 
have a direct tendency to diſſolve 
all the bonds of ſociety, and to 


© 


deſtroy all property and coy 
ment too, by numbers 8 
armed force. Inſurrections like. 
wiſe for redreſſing national grier. 
ances, or for the expulſion of 
foreigners in general, or indeed of 
any ſingle nation living here under 
the protection of the king, or for 
the reformation of real or ima- 
ginary evils of a public nature, 
and in which the inſurgents have 
no ſpecial intereſt, — riſings to effect 
theſe ends by force and numbers, 
are, by conſtruction of law, within 
the clauſe of levying war. For 
they are levelled at the king's 
crown and royal dignity.” 

In, order fully to explain this, 
it will be only neceſſary to collect, 
repeat, and enforce the ſeveral 
paſſages in Mr. Juſtice Foſter, re- 
lative to this ſubject. It may oc- 
cur that in ſeveral places mention 
is made of an armed force. In 
the very ſame chapter, from which 
I have read an extract, the learned 
judge mentions two remarkable 


caſes in the latter end of the 


reign of Queen Ann. 


«© In the caſes of Damaree and 
Purchaſe, which are the laſt printed 
caſes which have come in judge- 
ment on the point of conſtructive 
levying war, there was nothing. 


given in evidence of the uſual F 
pageantry of war, no military 
weapons, no banners or drums, 


nor any regular conſultation pre- 
vious to the riſing; and yet thei 


want of theſe circumſtances weigh-W 
ed nothing with the court, though 
the priſoners* counſel inſiſted on 
that matter. The number of tha 


inſurgents ſupplied the want oe 


military weapons; and they we 


provided with axes, crows, ang 


other tools of the like nature 
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roper for the miſchief they in- 
tended to effect. 

[t is remarkable, that the men 
who were the leaders, or ſet on as 
part of that mob, likewiſe aſſem- 
bled under pretence of religion, 
and the falſe and wicked cry then 
was, that the church of England 
«0; in danger, on account of 
the juſt and humane indulgence, 
which, from the happy period of 
the Revolution, had been granted 
to diſſenters. ; 

pon the trial of Demaree, 
the caſes referred to before, were 
cited at the bar, and all the judges 
preſent were of opinion that the 
priſoner was guilty of the high 
treaſon charged upon him in the 
indictment. For here was a 
riſing with an avowed intention to 
demoliſh all meeting - houſes in 
general; and this intent they 
carried into execution as far as 
they were able. If the meeting- 
louſes of Proteſtant diſſenters had 
been erected and ſupported in de- 
fance of all law, a riſing in order 
to deſtroy ſuch houſes in general, 
would have fallen under the rule 
ld down in Keiling, with regard 
to the demoliſhing all bawdy- 
uſes, But ſince the meeting- 
touſes of Proteſtant diſſenters are 
by the toleration- act taken under 
tlie protection of the law, the in- 
ſfurrection in the preſent caſe was 
to be conſidered as a public de- 
taration by the rabble againſt 
tat act, and an attempt to render 
t neffeAual by numbers and open 
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e ohjects of their attack were 
liz meeting - houſes of the diſ- 


Faters ; they were conſidered by 


le ud ges to have declared them- 


es againſt the act by which the 
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indulgencies were granted, and as 
attempting to render it ineffectual 
by numbers and open force, and 
on that ground Mr. Juſtice Foſter 
declares the judgment to be pro- 
per: all the judges concurred in 
it at the time, it has been reſpected 
by poſterity, and its principle is 
neceſſary 2 the preſervation of 
the conſtitution, which we cannot 
but have felt the value of, in that 
moment when we have ſeen it 
threatened with, and in imminent, 
danger of, immediate diſſolution, 

The calendar points out a num- 
ber of priſoners who may be in- 
dicted (as appears from their com- 
mitments) for burning and pulling 
down, or beginning to ſet fire to, 
and pull down, the King's Bench 
Priſon, the Houſe of Correction, 
and nine dwelling-houſes within 
the county ; others may be charged 
with breaking open the gaols, and 
releaſing the priſoners; others 
again may be charged with ex- 
torting money from individuals, 
under terror of the mob, which is 
clearly and incontrovertibly a rob- 
bery. As ſome of you, Gentle- 
men, are by your profeſſions, and 
all of you undoubtedly from your 
rank and ſtation, acquainted with 
the ordinary adminiſtration of cri- 
minal juſtice, it is unneceſſary for 
me to enlarge on the ſubject of 
theſe felonies. 

Burning a houſe, or out-houſe, 
being parcel of a dwelling-houſe, 
though not contiguous, nor under 
the ſame roof, was a felony at the 
common law, and by ſtatute, the 
benefit of clergy was taken away. 

To ſet fire to any houſe, or 
out-houſe, though it is not burnt, 
15 made a capital felony, by g 
Geo, I. chap. 22. And by ſtatute 

BE 1 Geo, 
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1 Geo. I. chap. 5, called The Riot 
42, the offence of beginning to 
pull down buildings, by twelve, 
or more perſons, is made a capi- 
tal felony. And having men- 
tioned the riot act, let me ſay a 
few words upon it. 

The two cafes which I have 
ſtated, were very near this period, 
and the ſame pernicious principles 
which had been inſtilled into the 
minds of the loweſt orders of the 
people, were kept alive by the 
arts of faction. 

It is not leſs true than remark- 
able, that the ſame ſeditious ſpirit 
which had artfully been inſtilled 
into the people in the latter end 
ef Queen Anne's time, had been 
continued to this time (the ac- 
ceſſion), and what a few years be- 
fore had been miſcalled a Pro- 
teſtant Mob, was now a mob trained, 
excited, and actually employed to 
defeat the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
In every mug-houſe, in every dark 
alley, and lurking corner of ſe- 
dition, in this great town, artful 
and deſigning men were engaged 
in exciting this mob to the de- 
ſtruction of the conſtitution ; and 
therefore this act was framed to 
make the beginning of miſchief 
dangerous to the perpetrators of 
it. To begin to pull down any 
place of religious worſhip, certified 
and regiſtered by the act of tole- 
ration, or any dwelling-houſe or 
out-houſe, was made a capital 
felony. And any perſons, to the 
number of twelve or more, un- 
lawfully, riotouſly, and tumultu- 
ouſly aſſembled, being commanded 
or required to diſperſe by the 
magiſtrate, and continuing toge- 
ther for one hour after ſuch com- 
mand, are declared guilty of fe- 
lony, without benefit of clergy. 


But here I take this public op- 
portunity of mentioning a fatal 
miſtake into which many perſons 
have fallen. It has been ima. 
1 becauſe the law allows an 

our for the diſperſion of a mob 
to whom the riot act has been read 
by the magiſtrate, the better to 
ſupport the civil authority, that 
during that period of time, the 
civil power and the magiſtracy are 
diſarmed, and the king's ſubjects, 
whoſe duty it is at all times to 
ſuppreſs riots, are to remain quiet 
and paſſive. No ſuch meaning 
was within the view of the le- 
giſlature; nor does the operation 
of the act warrant any ſuch effect. 
The civil magiſtrates are left in 
poſſeſſion of thoſe powers which 
the law had given them before; 
if the mob collectively, or a part 
of it, or any individual, within 
and before the expiration of that 
hovr, attempts or begins to per- 
petrate an outrage amounting to 
felony, to pull down a houſe, or 
by any other act to violate the 
laws, 1t 1s the duty of all preſent, 
of whatever deſcription they ma 
be, to endeavour to ſtop the mil, 
chief, and to apprehend the of- 
fender. I mention this, rather 
for general information, than for 
the particular inſtruction of the 
Gentlemen whom I have now the 
honour of addreſſing, becauſe the 
riot act I do not believe will come 
immediately under your confi— 
deration: Fame has not reported 
that it was any where, or at any 
time, read during the late dil- 
turbances. 

In all caſes of burning or 
pulling down buildings, the be- 
ing preſent, aiding, abetting, 
and encouraging the actual actors, 


though there be ne act proved 5 
e 
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be done by the party himſelf, is 
a capital felony. This is a doc- 

3 b 
trine ſolemnly delivered lately by 
the judges, and LI believe will 
never be doubted. 

Taking goods or money againſt 
the will, under the terror of a 
mob, 1s felony. 

Of all theſe offences you are 
to enquire, and true preſentments 
make. 8 

The character and eſteem in 
which the Gentlemen I have now 
the honour of addrefling are juſtly 
held by their country, render any 
-dmonition from me on the ſubject 
of your duty ſuperfluous; in you 
it has long placed a confidence, 
nor will it, I am perſaaded, on 
this occaſion, have reaſon to re- 
pent it. = 

have to remind you, that it is 
your duty only to enquire, whe- 
ther the party accuſed 1s charged 
with ſach probable circumſtances 
as to juſtify you in ſending him to 
another jury, who are appointed 
by law to hear the evidence on both 
liides, and to ſay, whether the per- 
ſon charged be guilty or not of 
the crime imputed to him in the 
in4itment; and if upon ſuch 
trial, any advantage can be de- 
rived from the nicety or caution: 
of the law, or any favourable cir- 
cumſtances appear, it will be as 
much the inclination, as it is the 
cuty of the learned and reverend 
judges with whom I have the 
honour of being in commiſſion, to 
fate ſuch circumſtances. 

And if the laws declare them 
guilty, the offenders may ill have 
tecourſe to that fountain of mercy, 
the royal breaſt, where juſtice is 
Jays tempered with clemency. 

ouch is the ineſtimable blefiing 
& 2 government founded on law, 


that it extends its benefits to all 
alike, te the guilty and the inno- 
cent. To the latter the law is a 
protection and a ſafe- guard; to 


the former it is not a protection, 


but it may be conſidered as a houſe 
of refuge: indeed there cannot be 
a greater proof of the excellence 
of that conſtitution, than by ad- 
miniſtering its benefits to all men 
indifferently. 


Proceedings of the Commiſſion at 
St. Margaret's Hill. 


Taeſday, July 11th, Joſeph 
Lovell and Robert Lovell, were 
indicted for deſtroying the houſe 
of 'Thomas Conolly, and were 
found guilty. They were gypſies. 

William Heyter, for deſtroying 
the dwelling-houſe of Alexander 
French, in Eaſt-lane, June 7th, 
and found guilty, but recom- 
mended to mercy; but Baron 
Eyre did not approve of this 
recommendation. 

Charles King and Ambroſe 
Long, for deſtroying Conolly's 
hooſe. King was found guilty ; 
Long acquitted. 

Wedneſday, July 12. This 
day nine priſoners were tried, 


ſeven of whom were capitally con- 


victed, viz. Edward Dorman, 
Thomas Murray, Henry Wad- 
ham, Mary Cooke, Suſannah 
Howard, Samuel Lyman, and 
John Hyde, for deſtroying the 
houſe of Paul Pemary, of Kent- 
ſtreet. | | 

W:lliam Smith (late a brandy- 
merchant) was tried for heading 
the mob who deſtroyed Conolly*s 
houſe. 

Mr. Attorney-general informed 
the jury, that the priſoner had 
formerly been in buſineſs, but 

, having 
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having met with misfortunes; was 
now out of bufineſs; that from 
his appearance it might be con- 
claded; he would not himſelf be 
active in the work, while better 
inſtruments might be found ; but 
that it would be proved that he 
was, in fact, the leader and ex- 
citer of the rioters. 

Robert Chafers, of Tooley- 
ſtreet, about ten doors from Co- 
nolly's, depoſed, that the mob 
came there about half paſt one on 
the 8th of June; they demoliſhed 
the houſe, and threw out the fur- 
niture, afterwards put 1t in two 
carts, carried it away, and burnt 
it ; that he knows the priſoner, 
ſaw him oppoſite the houſe with 
his hat in his hand, and rather 
exulting when any particular act 
was done, ſuch as pulling down 
part of the front; ſaw him twice 
whirl his hat, but did not obſerve 
him there above ten minutes ; 
ſaw him afterwards at the Ram's 
Head tavern; about half paſt 
three ſomebody ſaid, Soldiers 
were coming, and the mob would 
ſoon be diſperſed.” The pri- 
ſoner ſaid, ©* Five hundred pri- 
ſoners had been releaſed from the 
King's-Bench, and were coming 
from the Halfpenny Hatch (about 
three minutes walk) to join them.“ 
The priſoner and moſt of the 
rioters had blue cockades. | 

On his croſs examination, he 
ſaid it was about an hour after the 
beginning of the miſchief when he 


ſaw the priſoner; that the pri- 


ſoner, when in buſineſs, lived 
very near the ſpot; when he was 
in the Ram's Head tavern he 
ſeemed in liquor, but did not, in 
the leaſt, ſee the prifoner give 
any advice or direction to the 
mob. At the public-houſe his 
behaviour was decent and ſober, 


William Smith, Mr. Scott, Mr; 
Bolton, of the Green Park coffee. 
houſe, - and ſeveral others, a 
peared to the priſoner's character. 
The jury found him not guilty, 

- Thurſday, July 13, eleven pri- 
ſoners were tried, nine of whom 
were capitally convicted, viz. Benj. 
Rowland, George Fletcher, Wil- 
liam Imbeſt, Samuel Jordan, Oli. 
ver Johnſon, Robert Lovel, Ri. 
chard Millar, James Palmer, and 
Elizabeth Collins; for riotouſly 
and tumultuouſly aſſembling, and 
ſeloniouſly beginning to pull down 
the dwelling-houſe of Laurence 
Walſh. 

Friday, July 14, ſeven pri- 
ſoners were tried, five of whom 
were capitally convicted, viz.— 
John Davis, and Theodore At- 
kinſon, for pulling down the 
houſe of Margaret Cooper, in 
Kent-ſtreet, on the gth of June, 
— John Barton, for pulling down 
the houſe of Edward Dodd, in 
Lombard - ſtreet, in the Mint; 
recommended to mercy.—Hen 
Penny and John Bridport, for 
demoliſhing the houſe of M. Coo- 
per; the latter recommended to 
mercy, 

Saturday, July 15. Lord Chief 
Juſtice Loughborough paſſed ſen- 
tence on thoſe priſoners who had 
been convicted. | 

After which, Joſeph Haynes, 
for deſtroying Conolly's houſe, 
was found guilty, but recom- 


mended to mercy. , Six other 
priſoners were tried, and ac- 
quitted, 


Monday, July 17, five priſoners 
were tried for demoliſhing the 
houſe of Benjamin Thomas, Eſq; 
commonly called the King's-Bench 
priſon. Not guilty. my 

Tueſday, July 18, William 
Smith was a ſecond time * 
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at he, with divers others, 
oy _ to demoliſh and pull 
down the houſe of Mr. Matthew 
Caſcy, Eaſt-lane, Tooley- ſtreet, 
on the 7th of June laſt, He was 
itted. 
* Lougkubertags afterwards 
addreffed the convicts in 'a very 
affecting manner. Two of the 
riſoners, he ſaid, had been recom- 
mended to mercy, but there was 
one of them (Bridport) who, 
having been found guilty of a 
capital crime, ought not to ex- 
ect any mercy. The part of 
ba duty, which he would execute 
with the greateſt pleaſure, would 
be, he ſaid, to repreſent at the 
foot of the throne, ſuch fa- 
vourable circumſtances as had ap- 
peared in the trials. But he ob- 
ſerved, as in compaſſion and juſtice 
to all the people of the kingdom, 
it was impoſüble to ſhew mercy to 
all that had been condemned, he 
adviſed each convict to look upon 
himſelf as one of thoſe who were 
not to experience any mercy. 


— 


Remarkable Actions at Sea. 
Admiralty-office, July 22, 1780, 


Extra? of a Letter from the Hon- 
ourable Captain Waldegrave, of 
his Majeſty's Ship La Prudente, 
to Mr. Stephens, dated Spithead, 
July 18, 1780. | ; 


N the 4th inſtant, being on 

a cruize with the Licorne in 
company, at ten o'clock A. M. 
Cape Ortugal then bearing ſouth 
by weſt, diſtance 24 leagues, the 
Licorne made the ſignal for ſeein 


a fail to the N. W. and a thic 


fog then diſperſing, we diſcovered 
a large ſhip bearing down to us: 
I immediately made the ſignal to 
chace, ſoon after which the Chace 
hauling her wind, being then 
only ſix miles diſtance from us, 
we clearly diſcovered her to be a 
large frigate, which from her 
conſtruction we concluded to be 
French. | 

As we had light winds and 
calms the whole day, it was half 
palt eleven P. M. ere I found my- 
ſelf within cloſe piſtol ſhot of her. 
The ſignals ſhe now made, both 
with rockets and lights, con- 
vincing me that ſhe was an enemy, 
I immediately began to engage 
her; and at half paſt four A. M. 
ſhe hauled down her colours to his 
majeſty's ſhips La Prudente and 
Licorne. 

She proved to be La 2 
a French frigate, eight days from 
L' Orient, pierced for 44 guns, 
but mounting only 32; comple- 
ment 308 men. She was launched 


in March laſt, meaſured 1100 tons, 


and was one of the fineſt frigates I 
ever ſaw. 

I am very ſorry to ſay, that the 
condition of the prize was ſuch (as 
their lordſhips may obſerve from 
the report of the ſurvey) as ren- 
dered it impracticable to eſcort 
her to England. Indeed the very 
heavy loſs I have ſuſtained in the 
action, and unfortunately having 
20 ſick on ſhore and many on 


board, made it abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble for me to give her the neceſſary 


aſſiſtance for that purpoſe ; I there- 
fore, after removing the priſoners, 
ſet her on fire. | 
Finding from the condition of 
my ſhip the utter impoſlibility of 
executing my orders, I have there 
fore given directions to Captain 
. Cadogan, 
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Cadogan, the commander of his 
majeſty's ſhip Licorne, to put them 
into immediate execution, 

Notwithſtanding our ſeeming 
ſuperiority, I hope the return of 
the killed and wounded will ſuffi- 
ciently evince, that my officers 
and ſhip's company have acquitted 
themſelves in the moſt gallant and 
ſpirited manner. Indeed I feel 
tis impoſſible to do juſtice to their 
merits. 

In juſtice to Lieutenant Banks 
of the marines, I muſt beg leave 
to obſerve to their lordſhips, that 
his party behaved with the utmoſt 
Readineſs and bravery, keeping up 
a regular and conſtant fire 1 
the beginning of the action, till 
neceſſity called them to the great 
guns, where they ſhewed an equal 
ſhare of ſpirit and good order. 

But while I am thus giving 
thoſe well-deſerved encomiums to 
his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, I 
ſhould feel myſelf in honour bound 
to give his enemies, on this oc- 
caſion, the merits they are ſo truly 
deſerving, did not the condition 
of the thip, and the heavy loſs 
they have ſuſtained, ſufficiently 
ſpeak their praiſes. I muſt beg 
leave to add, in honour to M. de 
Cheavel, who commanded La Ca- 
pricieuſe at the time ſhe ſurren- 
dered, that the colours were not 
hauled down till the ſhip had five 
feet water in her hold. 

Monſ. de Ranſanne and Monſ. 
de Fontaine, the firſt and ſecond 
captains, both fell in the action; 
but as to their farther loſs, we are 
as yet ignorant, being unacquainted 
with the number of priſoners on 
board the Licorne; but from a 
rough calculation of their officers, 
they muſt have at leaſt 100 killed 
and wounded. 


It is with infinite concern that 
I acquaint their lordſhips, that 
Lieutenant Elliſon Rands foremoſt 
on the liſt of the wounded, havin 
been very ſeverely bruiſed in the 
back, and his right arm carried 
off by a ſhot. I muſt beg leave to 
recommend his misfortunes, and 
the great intrepidity he ſhewed 
during the action, to their lord 
ſhips moſt particular attention, 


A lift of the killed and wounded on 
board his majefty's ſhip La Prudente. 


Killed, 
Mr. John Diſmond, Mr. 
Richard Montgomery, 
Mr. Thomas England, 4 
Mr. William Diſmond, 
Midſhipmen -« - 
Seamen - - 12 
Marine - - l 
Total 17 
Wounded, 


Mr. Joſeph Elliſon, ry 


cond heutenant - 
Mr. William M*Carty, 
 midſhipman « - 


Seamen - - 25 
Marines - - 4 
Total 31 
Since dead of 
their <wounds. 
Seamen — a 2 
Marine - - I 


— — 


Total killed and wounded 48. 


LICORNE. 
3 killed; 7 wounded. 


I am, &c. 
Wa, WALDEGRAVE. 
Purſuant 


it 


at 
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Purſuant to an order from the 
Hon. William Waldegrave, Com- 
mander of his majeſty's ſhip La 


prudente, of this day's date, to 


us directed, we whoſe names are 
under- mentioned, have been on 
board the prize frigate La Ca- 
pricieuſe, and have there taken a 
lrict and careful ſurvey on her, 
and find as follows, via. 

The fore-maſt wounded in ſe- 
yeral placks. 

The foretop-maſt over the ſide. 

The main-maſt laying fore and 
aft the deck, being gone about 
ten feet above the main deck. 

The mizen-maſt ſhot in ſeveral 
places. 

The mizen-top-maſt the ſame; 

All her ſpare yards and top 
mails rendered unſerviceable with 
mot. | 

A number of ſhot-holes betwixt 
wind and water. 

Many other damages about the 


nr 


ſhip, and, when we left her, fix 
f:et water in the hold. : 


And we do declare we have 


ſuch care and equity, that, if 
required, we are ready to make 
bath to the 1mpartiality of our 
proceedings, 

Given under our hands, on 
board the prize frigate La 
Capricieuſe, at ſea, this 
6th of July, 1780. 

Joux RicnarpsonN, Carpenter, 
Joux SPASBATT, Carpenter. 


SR james Wallace, Captain 
of his majeſty's ſhip Nonſuch, 
in a letter to Mr. Stephens, dated 
at Falmouth, the iſt inſt; gives 
an account that while his 3 
were employed in burning the 
frigate off the Loire, he obſerv- 
Vos. XXIII. 


ed three fail in the N. W. mak. 


ing ſignals to each other, to which. 


he immediately gave chaſe, and 
about midnight came up with 
and cloſely engaged one of them 
that after a defence of more than 
two hours ſhe ſtruck; and proved 
to be La Belle Poule, mounted 
with-32 guns, twelve pounders, 
commanded by the Chevalier Ker- 


gariou, and 275 men; that the- 


captain and 24 men were killed, 
the ſecond captain, with ſeveral 
officers and men, to the amount 
of 50, were wounded; and that 
the Nonſuch had three men killed 
and ten wounded; two of whom 
have ſince died. 


Copy M a Letter from Captain Wil- 
lam Peer Williams, of his Ma- 
Jeſty's Ship Flora, to Mr. Ste- 
phens, dated Falmouth, the 15th 


of Auguſt, 1780. 


SIK, 


BEG you will communicate to 


the Lords Commiſſioners of 


the Admiralty the following par- 
ticulars, which I have the plea- 
ſure of tranſmitting to you from 
this port, where contrary winds 
have obliged me to put in. 

On Thurſday the 10th inſtant, 
at half paſt four in the afternoon, 
ſtanding in under Uſhant, in queſt 
of the ' eg the wind at that time 
about E. N. E. we diſcovered 
through the haze a ſquare rigged 
veſſel and cutter under our lee, 
lying-to with their heads to the 
north-ward; diſtant from us about 
four miles; whereupon we made 
ſail, beat to quarters, and edged 
towards them, which the ſhip per- 
ceiving, wore, hauled to the wind, 
backed her mizen top-ſail, and 

[7 waited 
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waited our approach, the cutter 
working off and on. At ten mi- 
nutes paſt five we got abreaſt of 
her, and, within two cables length, 
4 15 ſnewing our colours, receiv- 
ed her fire, which we inſtantly re- 
turned, and continued briſkly on 


both fides for about at hour, gra- 


dually nearing each other; when 
our wheel being ſhot away, our 
ſhrouds, back ſtays, and running 
rigging much eut, we dropped on 
board of her, and continued the 
engagement in that poſition about 
15 minutes; the enemy then de- 
ſerted their great guns, attempted 
to board us, but were inftantly re- 
3 with loſs. Our people 

oarded them in return, ſword in 
hand, ftruck their colours, and in 
a ſhort time took poſſeſſion of the 
ſhip, which proved to be a French 
frigate, called La Nymphe, com- 
manded by the Chevalier Du Re- 
main, who died the ſame evening 
ing of the wounds he received in 
the ation. She is four years old, 
is copper - bottomed, mounts 32 
guns, though pierced for 40, and 
her complement conſiſted of 291 
men, She had been only four 
days out of Breſt, and was em- 
ployed upon reconnoitring ſervice 
off that port: 


Before I conclude my letter I. 


beg leave to add; that my officers 
and people in general ſleewed the 
greateſt coolneſs and intrepidity 
on this occaſion, and indeed me- 
rit more encomiums than I can 
find words to expreſs; their con- 
duct will, I flatter myſelf, meet 
with their lordſhips approbation, 
and recommend them to their fu- 
ture favour. 


] am, &c. 
W. P. WILLIAMS. 


Return of Killed and Wounded on 
board the Flora, 

Killed. Mr. Biſſet, Midſhip. 
man 1. Seamen 6. Marines 2, 
Fotal killed . 

Wounded, Mr, Creed, maſ. 
ter 1. Seamen 13. Marines 4. 
Total killed and wounded 27. 

Seamen ſince dead 1. Marines 2. 

N. B. The Flora mounted 36 
guns, and had on board when 
the action began 259 men. 

On board the La Nymphe. 
Killed: Firſt captain, ſecond 
ditto, firſt lieutenant 3. Other 
officers; ſeamen, and marines, 
60. Killed 63. 

Wounded, The ſecond lieu- 
tenant, two officers of marines, 
two volunteers, five other officers, 
feamen, and marines, 63. Total 
killed and wounded 131. 


Admiralty-office, Auguſt 26, 1780. 

Copy of à Letter from Captain Mac- 
bride, of his Majeſty Ship Bien- 
faiſant, 7% Mr. Stephens, dates 
at Sea, Auguſt 13, 1780. 


SIR, 

1 WROTE to you, for the in- 

formation of their lordſhips, 
on my arrival at Cork, the intel. 
ligence I had received, and the 
ſteps I intended to take in conſe- 
quence. The Charon arrived on 
the 11th inſtant. I failed with 
the convoy next day, having the 
Charon, Licorne, and Huflar in 
company. As many of the convoy 
ſtill remained, I ordered the Li- 
eorne and Huſſar to keep off the 
harbour's mouth to haſten them, 
whilſt the Bienfaiſant and Charon 
lay-to with thoſe that were out: 


At day-light we had drove down 


as far as the Old Head of Kinſale, 
when I obſerved a large {il in 


the b 
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| th eaſt in chace of ſome of 
— — he was ſoon chaced 
in turn, the Charon in company; 
the other two frigates were out of 
icht of Cork, About half paſt 
ſeven we came up with her. It is 
ſomething ſingular, that'the action 
vn both fides began with. muſque- 
try; he hoiſted Ragin. colours, 
and kept his fire: I determined to 
do the ſame: as we ranged within 
piſtol- not, ſome converlation paſſ- 
ed between us. In this mode we 

t ſo forward on his bow; that 
neither his bow or our quarter 
uns would bear. Being certain 
what the ſhip was, I then ordered 
the ſmall arms on the poop to be- 
pin ; ſhe returned it, and hoiſted 
her proper colours, It was ſome 
little time before I could regulate 
my fail, and place my ſhip : they 
had determined to board us, and 
ated ſo to favour the — It 
was a daring, though unſucceſs- 
ful attempt. After an hour and 
ten minutes ſmart action, her rig- 
ging and ſails cut to pieces, twen- 
ty-one men killed and thirty-five 
men wounded, ſhe ſtruck, and 
proved to be the Comte d' Artois, 
of 64 guns, upwards of 644 men, 
a private ſhip of war commanded 
by the Chevalier Clonard, a Lieu- 
tenant de Vaiſſeaux, who is flight- 
ly wounded in the action. His 
brothers, the one à colonel; the 
other colonel en ſecond; in the 
Iriſh legion of that name,; are on 
board; likewiſe a Lieutenant 
Perry of the Monarch; and the 
people who were taken on board 
the Margaritta prize. The Bien: 
faiſant had three killed; and 
twenty-two wounded ;. furniture 
cut of courſe ; but the maſts and 

ads not materially injured. 

nere was one man lightly 


wounded in the Charon. I brought 
to, to refit; and the convoy of g 
ſail proceeded on with a very freſh 
and fair wind. The Licorne is 
in company; the ſteady gallantry 
of my officers and men did them 
honour. I beg in particular to 
recommend my firſt heutenant Sir 
Thomas Lewis to their lordſhips 
notice, | 
I am, &c; 7 
JohN Maevnarpe. 


Extract of a Letter from Nathaniel 
Davidſon, &/q; his Majeſty Con- 
Sul General at Algiers, to the 
Earl of Hillſborough, ane of 
Majeſty's Principal Secretaries of 
State; dated Algiers, Septems 
ber 8, 1780, received Octo- 
ber 11; 


HE conduct and ſucceſs of 

Captain Edward Moor, com- 
manding the Fame private ſhip of 
war, of Dublin, on a late occa- 
ſion, will, I doubt tot; be eſteem- 
ed ſufficiently remarkable for my 
troubling your lordſhip with the 
following particulars: 

He ſailed from Mahon the zoth 
of laſt month, and receiving ad- 
vice ſoon after of the departure of 
five French veſſels, all letters of 
marque, from Marſeilles, bound 


for the Weſt-Indies, determined 


to go in queſt of them. On the 
25 th he deſcried five ſail near the 
Spaniſh coaſt; which correſponded 
with his intelligence; but as they 
were at a diſtance, and the day 
was far ſpent; he judged it pru- 
dent not to make a ſhew of purſu- 
ing them, that he might have 2 
better chance to ſucceed in gets 
ting betwixt them and the fand 
at night, which he had the d 


fortune to effect. He found him- 


(7] 2 lelf 
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ſelf at day-light next morning off 


Cape de Gat, and about two leagues 
from the five ſhips, that were to- 
gether, and formed in a line to 
receive him. At half paſt ſix, 
when he was within gun-ſhot, the 
hoiſted French colours, and dif. 
charged their broadſides. Captain 
Moor bore down upon them, and 
though they continued their fire 
without interruption, reſerved his 
till he was within piſtol- ſnot of the 
largeſt, which ſtruck after an en- 
Re of three quarters of an 
our. Without ſtopping to ſend 
any of his people on board, he 
proceeded to engage the ſecond, 
and took her, after a ſhort reſiſt- 
ance. He left an officer and ſe- 
ven men in this prize, with or- 
ders to look after the former, till 
he returned from purſuing the 
three remaining veſſels, which he 
obſerved were making ſail to get 
away. He came up with and took 
two of them; the other eſcaped. 
The largeſt ſhip is called Les 
Deux Freres, pierced for twenty 
guns, mounting fourteen fix poun- 
ers, and fifty-five men, (fifteen 
of whom got off in a boat); the 
ſecond, L*Univers, (the captain of 
which was killed) pierced for 
eighteen guns, carries twelve four 
pounders, and forty-one men, lit- 
tle inferior in ſize to the Deux 
Freres; the third, the Zephyr, 
(formerly his majeſty's ſloop) 
terced for fourteen guns, mount- 
ing ten three pounders, and thirty- 
two men; the fourth, the Nancy, 
a pink of two fix pounders, two 
two-pounders, and eighteen men. 
They all got ſafe into this bay on 
the 29th of laſt month, about ten 
o'clock at night. , 
Captain Moor's gallant beha- 
viour has been taken great notice 


of by the officers of this fegency, 


and his humane and enerous 


treatment of his priſoners been ad. 


mired by every body; indeed ſo 


much, that Monſ. de la Valles 
French Conſul General here, 
thought it incumbent on him to 
write a line to me to expreſs his 
tenſe of it, in the ſtrongeſt terms 
of encomium and gratitude, 

The Fame mounts twenty guns, 
fix pounders, on one deck, and 
four upon her quarter deck, viz, 


two four pounders, and two three 


pounders, and 108 men. 


— 
— 


Short Account of the Deſolation mate 
in ſeveral of the Welt India 
Iſlands by the late Hurricanes, 


N the zd of October laſt, a 

moſt dreadful convulſion of 
nature, almoſt overwhelmed the 
little ſea-port town of Savannah- 
la-Mer on the iſland of Jamaica, 
with the adjacent country. About 
one o'clock in the afternoon, the 
gale began from the S. E. and 
continued increaſing with accumu- 
lated violence until four, when it 
veered to the ſouth, and became 
a perfect tempeſt, which laſted in 
full force till near eight; it then 
abated, The ſea, during the laſt 
period; exhibited a moſt awful 
ſcene; the waves, ſwelled to an 


amaaing height, ruſhed with an 


impetuoſity not to be deſcribed on 
the land, and in a few minutes 
determined the fate of all the 
houſes on the bay. Thoſe whoſe 
ſtrength; or preſence of mind, 
enabled them to ſeek their ſafet) 
in the Savannah, took refuge in 
the miſerable remains of the habi- 


tations there, moſt of which were 
blown 


t 
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n down, or ſo much damaged 
5 ſtorm, as to be hardly ca- 
ble of affording a comfortable 
ſuelter to the wretched ſufferers. — 
In the Court-houſe, 40 perſons, 
whites, and of colour, ſought an 
aſylum, but miſerably periſhed by 
the prefſure of the roof and ſides, 


which fell upon them. Numbers 


were ſaved in that part of the 


houſe of Mr. Finlayſon, that- 
lackily withſtood the violence of 


the tempeſt, —himſelf, and ano- 
ther gentleman had left it, when 
the wind forced open the door, 
and carried away the whole lee 
ide of it, and ſought their ſafety 
under the wall of an old kitchen, 
but finding they muſt inevitably 
periſh in that ſituation, they re- 
1.rned to the houſe, determined 
to ſubmit to their fate. About 
ten the waters began to abate, and 
at that time a ſmart ſhock of an 
earthquake was felt. All the ſmall 
vellels in the bay were driven on 
ſhore, and dathed to pieces. The 
thips Princeſs Royal, Capt. Ruth- 
win; Henry, Richardſon; and 
Auitin-Hali, Auſtin ; were forced 
from their anchors, and carried ſo 
far into the morals, that they will 
never be got off. The earthquake 
lifted the Princeſs Royal from her 
beam ends, righted her, and fixed 
her in a firm bed; this circum- 
[tance has been of great uſe to the 
ſurviving inhabitants, for whoſe 
accommodation ſhe now ſerves as 
a houſe, 

The morning uſhered in a ſcene 
too ſhocking for deſcription. — 
Bodies of the dead and dying, 
icattered about where the town 
ſtood, preſented themſelves to the 
220n121ing view of thoſe whoſe 
charity led them in queſt of the 
iemains of their unhappy fellow- 


creatures! The number who have 
periſhed 1s not yet preciſely aſcer. 
tained, but it is imagined 50 whites, 
and 150 perſons of colour, are loſt. 
— Amongſt them/ .are numbered 
Doctor King, his wife, and four 
children, his partner, Mr. Neſbit, 
a carpenter, and 24 negroes, all 
in one houſe, —Dr. Lightfoot, and 
Mr. Antrobus, were found dead 
in the ſtreets, In the whole pa- 
rith, it is ſaid, there are not five 
dwelling-houſes, and not one ſet- 
of works remaining; the plantain 
walks are ali deſtroyed ; every cane- 
piece levelled ; ſeveral white 
5 and ſome hundreds of negroes, 
illed. b 
In the adjoining- pariſh of St. 
Elizabeth, although the face of 
the country wore a leſs horrible 
aſpet than at Weſtermoreland, 
much damage was done, and fevyes 
ral lives loſt. | a 
Our accounts from Lucea, 
though not particular, are terri- 
ble. — The town, except two 
houſes, thoſe of Meſſrs. Campbell, 
and the adjoining tenement of 
Mr. Lyons, is levelled to the 
ground; many lives loſt, and in. 
the whole pariſh of Hanover but 
three houſes ttanding—not a tree, 
buſh, or cane to be ſeen—univer- 
ſal deſolation prevails! Of the 
perſons loſt, we can only as yet 
name Meſſrs. Aaron and Solo- 
mon Dias Fernandes, two an- 
tient gentlemen of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, one aged 81, and the other 
8o, of reſpectable and venerable 
characters. —Three young ladies, 
Miſſes Samyels, at Green Iſland. 
— The elegant houſe of John 
Campbell, Eſq; at ' Salt-ſpring ; 
Kendall and Campbell-town ; and 
that of Mr. Chambers, at Batche- 
lor's-hall.— Capt. Darling, Mrs, 
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Darling, and Mr. Moxham, were 
dragged out, barely alive, from 
the ruins of an arch that ſupport- 
ed a flight of ſteps, under which 
they had ſheltered themſelves, — 
Fourteen or fifteen people of co- 
lour were buried in a ſtore, that 
fell in upon them. | 
At Montego-bay, the tempeſt 
| Increaſed (accompanied witk in- 
ceſſant rain) to ſuch an amaz- 
' Ifig degree, as, about dark, to 
threaten general ruin and de- 
ſtruction, The darkneſs of the 
night added freſh horror to the 
general apprehenſions, and a cir- 
cumſtance which, on ordinary oc- 
caſions, would be conſidered as 
peculiarly terrifying—the immenſe 
and prodigious flaſhes of lightning 
which regularly ſucceeded each 
other, was an alleviation to the 
2 conſternation, and the on- 
ly ſecurity to the very few whoſe 
ticular ſituation permitted or 
inclined them to venture through 
the ſtreets, and afford comfort and 
relief to the diſtreſſes of their 
neighbours. From 12 o'clock, 
from the beſt of our information, 
and our - own recollection, the 
form began to abate; but the 
many inſtances of deſolation and 
diſtreſs which even then preſented 
themſelves to our view, and which 
we began to- be apprized of from 
different quarters of the town, af- 
forded ſuggeſtions to the mind 
which Bos — the approach of the 
morning truly horrible. 
It is impoſſible ' at preſent to 
ny the particular loſſes of 


very individual; many houſes in 


this town have been deſtroyed ; 
among the principal ſufferers are, 
Mr. Rincon: Dr. Mutterſhed, 
the eſtate of 'James Lugg, Mr. 


Whitaker, Mr. Aſthert, and the 


. 


barracks at Fort Frederick, The 
darkneſs of the night rendered it 
impoſſible to attend to the fate of 
the ſhips Ladras, Adventurer, and 
Lenox, which were in the harbour 
when the ſtorm commenced; the 
molt probable and favourable con- 
jecture which could be made upon 
their being miſſed in the mornin 

was their haying put to ſea in the 
night, and no ſymptoms of wrecks 
having yet appeared to diſcredit 
this conjecture, we are in hourly 
and impatient expectation of ſee- 
ing them, or hearing of their be. 
ing ſafe. All the ſmaller craft in 
the harbour, together with the 
ſhip Petersfield, which had been 
preſerved and repaired after the 
ſhipwreck of laſt February, are all 
totallyloſt; and the brigantine jane, 
which had gone down a few days 


before to Great River, as a place 


of apparent ſafety, has been driven 
aſhore, but 'we are informed will 
be got off with very little da- 
mage. 

Qur informations from the 
country are truly alarming ; few 
eſtates in this pariſh have eſcaped 
without ſome damage, many ſets 
of works and dwelling-houſes are 
thrown down, the canes in gene- 
ral have ſuffered much, but the 
loſs of all the plantain works 
without exception is an aggrava- 
tion of the general calamity which 
cannot fail of exciting ſentiments 
of compaſſion and regret for the 
condition of our fellow-creatures, 
who may ſuffer for the loſs of the 
moſt effential part of their ſup- 
port. What we have recited falls 
far ſhort of accounts which we 
hourly receive of the damage done 
in Hanover and Weſtmoreland ; 
at Lucea-bay only two houſes re- 
main, and his majeſty's ſloop 
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| „ lying in that harbour, 
oy all = maſts and run on 


more. 


ther furious Tempeſt not leſs vio- 

* 1 the former happened o 

he 10th, and Jaid waſte ſeveral 
of the Leeward I/lands. 


Jr following is the Journal of what 
7 Wy = Barbadoes from the 
9 of October until the 16th, 


HE evening preceding the 

hurricane, the gth of Octo- 
ber, was remarkably calm, but 
the ſky ſurpriſingly red and fiery ; 
during the night much rain fell. 
On the morning of the 1oth, 
much rain and wind from N. W. 
By ten o*clock it increaſed very 
much ; by one, the ſhips in the 
bay drove; by four o'clock, the 
Albemarle frigate (the only man 
of war then here) parted her an- 
chors and went to ſea, as did 
all the other veſſels in the har- 
bour. Soon after, by ſix o'clock, 
the wind had torn up and blown 
down many trees, and foreboded 
a moſt violent tempeſt. At the 
Government Houſe every precau- 
ton was taken to guard againſt 
what might happen; the doors 
and windows were barricadoed up, 
but it availed little. By ten 
o'clock the wind forced itſelf a 
paſſage through the houſe from 
the N. N. W. and the tempeſt 
creaſing every minute, the fa- 
mily took to the center of the 
building, imagining from the pro- 
digious ſtrength of the walls, they 


(being three feet thick, and from 


Ks Circular form, it would have 


withitood the wind's utmoſt rage: 
however, by half after eleven 


o'clock, they were obliged to re- 
Kea. to the celler, the wind hav- 


mY 


ing forced its way into every part, 
and torn off moſt of the roof. 
From this aſylum they were ſoon 
driven out; the water being ftop- 
ped in its paſſage, having found 
itſelf a courſe into the cellar, they 
knew not where to go; the water 
had roſe four feet, and the ruins 
were falling from all quarters. To 
continue in the cellar was impoſ- 
ſible; to return to the houſe equal- 
ly ſo; the only chance left was 
making for the fields, which at 
that time appeared equally dan- 
gerous : it was however attempt- 
ed, and the family were ſo fortu- 
nate as to pet to the ruins of the 
foundation of the flag ſtaff, which 
ſoon after giving way, every one 
endeavoured to find a retreat for 
himſelf; the governor, and the 
few that remained, were thrown 
down, and jt was with great di- 


fficulty they gained the cannon, 


under the carriage of which they 
took ſhelter : their ſituation here 
was highly deplorable ; many of 
the cannon were moved, and they 
had reaſon to fear that under 
which they fat might be diſmount- 
ed, and cruſh them by its fall, 
or that ſome of the ruins that were 
flying about would put an end to 
their exiſtence ; and to render the 
ſcene ſtill more dreadful, they had 
much to fear from the powder ma- 
gazine, near which they were; 
the armoury was level with the 
ground, and the arms, &c. ſcat- 
tered about. Anxiouſly did they 
wait the break of day, flattering 
themſelves, that with the light 
they would ſee a ceſſation of the 
ſtorm; yet when it appeared, the 
tempeſt was little abated, and 
the day ſerved but to exhabit the 
moſt melancholy proſpe& imagin- 
able; nothing 4 compared with 
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the terrible devaſtation that pre- 
ſented itſelf on all fides; not a 
building ſtanding; the trees, if 
not torn up by their roots, de- 
prived of their leaves and branches; 
and the moſt luxuriant ſpring 
changed in this one night to 
the drearieſt winter. In vain 
Was it to look round for ſhelter; 
houſes, that from their ſituation 
it was imagined would have 
been in a degree protected, were 
all flat with the earth, and the 
miſerable owners, if they were ſo 
fortunate as to eſcape with their 
lives, were left 6k a cover- 
ing for themſelves and family. 
General Vaughan was early 
obliged to evacuate his houſe; in 
eſcaping he was very much bruiſ- 
ed; his ſecretary was ſo unfortu- 
nate as to break his thigh. No- 
thing has ever happened that has 
cauſed ſuch univerſal deſolation. 
No one houſe in the iſland is ex- 
empt from damage. Very few 
buildings are left ſtanding on the 
eſtates. The devaſtation amongſt 
the negroes and cattle, particularly 
of the horned kind, 1s very great, 
which muſt, more eſpecially in 
theſe times, be a cauſe of great 
diftreſs to the planters. It 1s as 
yet impoſſible to make any accu- 
rate calculation of the number of 
ſouls that have periſhed in this 
dreadful calamity ; whites and 
blacks together, it is imagined 
to exceed ſome thouſands, Many 
were buried in the ruins of the 
houſes and buildings. Many fell 
victims to the violence of the ſtorm 
and inclemency of the weather, 
and great numbers were driven into 
the ſea, and there periſned. The 
troops have ſuffered inconſider- 


ably, though both the barracks 


1 


aud hoſpital were early blown 
down, Alarming conſequences 
were dreaded from the number of 
dead bodies that lay uninterred, and 
from the quantity of fiſh the ſea 
threw up, which however are hap- 
pily ſubſided. What few public 

uildings there were, are fallen in 
the general wreck ; the fortifica- 
tions have ſuffered very conſidet- 
ably, The buildings were all de- 
moliſhed ; for ſo violent was the 
ſtorm here, when aſſiſted by the 
ſea, that a twelve-pound gun was 
carried from the ſouth to the north 
battery, a diſtance of 140 yards. 
The loſs to this country is im- 
menſe, many years will be requir- 
ed to retrieve it. 

General Vaughan's attention to 
the inhabitants of Bridgetown has 
been very great. On the 12th of 
October ſuch orders were iſſued 
to the troops, and obeyed with 
ſuch alacrity, that every thing 
was kept quiet in the town, which 
would otherwiſe have been in great 
danger of being plundered by the 
N of war, &c. who were li- 

erated by the demolition of the 
gr and are now, to the num- 

r of above 800, diſperſed over 
the town and country; they, how- 
ever, under this controul, behaved 
tolerably well, and have been of 
much ſervice to. the, inhabitants, 
who have given them employ- 
ment. " OW: - + 4 

On the 13th of October the go- 
vernor went to Bridgetown, iſſued 
a proclamation, and took ſuch 
ſteps as appeared of utility to the 
inhabitants. The merchants, &c. 
formed an aſſociation, and ap- 
pointed committees for the inter- 
ment of the dead, the . — 
diſtribution of the proviſions, &c. 
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They voted their thanks to Gene- 
zal Vaughan and the troops; to 
whom they propoſed, as a reward 
for the ſervice they had been of in 
protecting their property, to give 
them a fix-pence per diem; to 
Chich Mr. Shirley, purveyor to 
the navy, promiſed another fix- 
pence. A floop was on the 16th 
diſpatched to St. Lucia to Com- 
modore Hotham, with the melan- 
choly tidings of the dreadful 
calamity that has befallen the 
and, requeſting of him to ſend 
a frigate to England with the 
NEWS. 

The above is the account ſent 
to Lieut. Gen, Vaughan, com- 
mander in chief of the Leeward 
lilands, and by him tranſmitted 
to Lord G. Germaine. 


Authentic Accounts from other Iſlands 
are as follow; 


At Antigua they felt no bad ef- 
fects from this hurricane. 

At St. Chriſtopher's many veſ- 
{els were forced on ſhore. 

At St. Lucia all the barracks 
and huts for his majeſty's troops, 
and other buildings in the iſland, 
were blown down, and the ſhips 
were driven to ſea; his majeſty's 
ip the Amazon, Captain Finch, 
mot miraculouſly eſcaped foun- 
dering ; ſhe was on her beam-ends 
for many hours; ſhe lay down ſo 
far that her windward guns were 
in the water; had many men waſh- 


ed over-board, others drowned on 


her decks; was obliged to cut 


way all her maſts and bowſprit, 


but under jury - maſts, ſafely 
arrived at Englith harbour. "The 
..vemarle blown out of Barba- 
cos, cut away her maſts, and alſo 
put into Fnglſh harbour: The 


Venus cut away her foremaſt, loſt 
her bowſprit, and is arrived at 
Engliſh harbour, 

At Dominica they have greatly 
ſuffered. Every building in St, 
Vincent blown down, and the 
town deſtroyed. 'The Juno, a new 
French frigate of 4o guns, drove 
on ſhore, and daſhed all to pieces. 
At Grenada, great devaſtation on 
ſhore; nineteen ſail of loaded 
Dutch ſhips ſtranded and beat to 
pieces, 

At Martinique, all the ſhips 
were blown off the iſland that were 
bringing troops and proviſions. 

On the 12th four ſhips founder- 
ed in Fort Royal Bay, and every 
ſoul periſhed ; the other ſhips were 
blown out of the Roads, and many 
muſt of courſe be loſt, 

In the noble town of St. Picrre 
every houſe is down, and more 
than 1000 people periſhed; at 
Fort Royal town the cathedral, the 
ſeven churches, and other noble 
and religious edifices, the gover- 
vernor's houſe, the record-office, 
ſenate houſe, priſons, hoſpitals, 
barracks, ſtore-houſes of govern- 
ment and merchants, and npwards 
of 1400 other houſes, were blown 
down, and an incredible number 
of perſons loſt their lives; the new 
hoſpital of Notre Dame, the moſt 
convenient and elegant in the 
Weſt-Indies, in which were 1600 
ſick and wounded patients, was 
blown down, and the greateſt part 
of them, with the matrons, nurſes, 
and attendants, &c. buried in the 
ruins. Every ſtore-houſe in the 
dock-yard is blown down, and 
filled with ruins ; the ſick-houſe 
of the ſhip-wrights, &c. belonging 
to the yard, ſhared the fate of that 
of Notre Dame, and about 100 
periſhed. | 

By 
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By the reports of the day, the 
number ſuppoſed to have periſhed 
upon the ifland, including ne- 
groes, is computed at upwards of 
9ooo, and the damage at upwards 
of 700,000 louis d'ors. 

The accounts from St. Euſta- 
tia, a Dutch ſettlement, are (if 
poſſible) ſtill more affecting. On 
the 10th, at eleven in the morn- 
ing, the ſky on a ſudden blacken- 
ed all around; it looked as diſ- 
mal as night, attended with the 
moſt violent rains, thunder, light- 
ning, and wind, ever before known. 
In the afternoon the gale increaſ- 
ed. Seven ſhips were driven on 
ſhore near North-Point, and daſh- 
ed to pieces on the rocks; they 
were bound for Europe, and every 
ſoul, officers and men, periſhed. 
Nineteen other ſhips cut their ca- 
bles, and ſtood to ſea; only one 
of which 1s returncd, in a moſt 
diſmal condition. In the night 
every houſe to the northward and 
ſouthward was blown down, or 
waſhed away, with the inhabi- 
tants, into the ſea ; ſome few only 
eſcaping, who crawled up the 

mountains, and hid themſelves in 
large holes. The houſes to the 
eaſt and weſt were not ſo much 


hurt, till the afternoon of the 
zith, when the wind on a ſudden. 


ſhifted to the eaſtward, and at 
night it blew with redoubled fury, 
and ſwept away every houſe. 'The 
principal edifices left ſtanding are 
the new and old fort, the States 
barracks and hoſpital, with the 
cathedral, and four other churches. 
The deſtruction of people on this 
melancholy event is reputed (whites 
and blacks) to be between 4 and 
5000, The pecumiary loſs can- 
not be computed. | 
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Copies of Letters between Lord Hillt. 
borough, and the Earl of Pem- 
broke, on the Diſmiſſion of the 
latter from the Office of Lord 


Lieutenant of the Count 
Wilts. * * 


8. James's, Feb. 14, 1780. 

My 124. | ed 
AM much concerned that it 
falls to my lot to obey the 
king's commands, by acquainting 
your lordſhip that his majeſty has 
no farther occaſion for your ſer- 
vice in the offices of Lord- lieute- 
nant, and Cuſtos Rotulorum of 
the county of Wilts; and your 
lordſhip will, I hope, believe me, 
when I aſſure you I ſhould be 
glad of a more agreeable oppor- 
tunity of expreſſing the reſpect, 
with which I have the honour 

to be, 
my lord, 
your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 

HilLsBoROUGH, 


F's the Earl of Pembroke, Ge. &c. 


Privy Garden, Monday Night, 
Feb. 14, 1780, 
My Lord, 


HAD the honour to receive 


your lordſhip's letter to-day, 
in which your lordſhip ſignifies his 
majeſty's commands to you to let 
me know he had no farther occa- 


ſion for my ſervice in the offices 
of Lord-lieutenant, and Cuſtos 
Rotulorum of the county of Wilts. 
I am much obliged to you for the 


— 


concern you are ſo good as to ex 
reſs upon the occaſion, Your 
ordſhip will, I flatter myſelf, e 
cuſe me, if, conſcious as I am og 


my never- failing duty, attach 


mea 
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d affection to his majeſty, 
Fa under the neceſſity of im- 
ating this mark of the king's 
diſpleaſure to his miniſters," on 
account of a vote I gave as a free 
nan, upon a public queſtion. 
have the honour to be, 
my lord, | 
your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 


PEMBROKE. 


7 the Earl of Hillſborough, Se. 


— 


proceedings in the Caſe of Mr. Piz- 
zoni, the Venetian Refident, 


N Thurſday the 3d of Febru- 

ary, the Lord Chancellor 
and Earl Mansfield met in Lin- 
coln's-inn-hall, to try a cauſe, 
25 extraordinary as it was novel. 
The court itſelf was the firſt of 
the kind that ever ſat in this 
kingdom; its juriſdiction was eſta- 
blihed by an act paſſed in the 
zt of Queen Ann, which em- 
powers the chancellor, and the 
two chief juſtices of the King's- 
bench and Common Pleas, or any 
two of them, to take cognizance 
ef illegal attacks on the privi- 
leges of ambaſſadors, and to judge 
> them in a ſummary way. This 
«counts for Lord Thurlow and 
Lord Mansfield meeting on the 
lame bench, The cayſe brought 
before them was on the complaint 
« the Attorney-general againſt a 
or, Reilly, an upholſterer, for 
ſung out a writ againſt Mr, Piz- 
wn, the late refident from the 
public of Venice; Mr. Gapper, 
a attorney, for having ſigned it; 
nd one Cawdron, a ſheriff's-offi- 
er, tor having execyted it, at a 
zue when Pizzoni was entitled to 


the privileges of an ambaſſador, 
The Attorney-general, aſſiſted by 
the Solzcitar-general, barely ſtat. 
ed the caſein a mild manner, 
and prayed that the court would, 
for the fake of example, inflict a 
puniſhment an the defendants. 

It was pleaded in favour of the. 
defendants, that Mr. Pizzoni hav- 
ing had his audience of leave, and 
his ſucceſſor having been intro- 
duced to their majeſties, it was 
very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
former was no longer veſted with 
a public character, which could 
protet him from arreſts; and 
that, as the expreſſion in the act 
of parliament, which allows to 
foreign miniſters a rea/onable time 
to withdraw from the kingdom, 
was vague and indeterminate, it 
was not to be wondered at, that 


they thought eight days a reaſon- 


able time, The counſel, there- 
fore, hoped, that if the defend- 
ants deſerved any puniſhment at 
all, it ought to be the ligheſt that 
the court could poſlibly inflict. 
The Lord Chancellor did not 
appear inclined to . He 
aſked if the defendants had offer- 
ed to make any ſubmiſſion. It 
was replied, that the attorn 
and officer had; but that Reilly 
could not, being, at the time of 
the arreſt, himſelf a cloſe priſon= 
er in the King's-bench for the 
debt due to him from Pizzoni. 
The Attorney - general, after 
having heard the defence, prayed, 
that, for example ſake, the court 
would puniſh the defendants ; but 
did by no means wiſh to overturn 
any thing that had been ſaid by 
way of mitigation. 21712687 
The Lord Chancellor obſerved, 
that the queſtion, being a queſtion 
between 
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between nation and nation, was 
by no means a fit ſubje& for ſpe- 
culation. The time- allowed for 
ambaſſadors to depart the king- 
dom could not, and indeed ought 
not, to be defined; nor ſhould 
their privileges be invaded, even 
after they have diſcharged their 
embaſſy, unleſs it ſhould appear 
that they intended to fink into the 
rank of common ſubjects, by tak- 
ing up their reſidence in this coun- 
_ As to the puniſhment, the 

air, he ſaid, was of a delicate 
nature, and required' ſome time 
for deliberation before judgment 
ſhould be pronounced. Of the 
ſame opinion was Lord Mans- 
field. 


\, 


* 


. a Mr. Burke' Bill for © the 
better Regulation of his Majeſty's 
Civil Eftabliſhment, and of certain 
public Offices ; for the Limitation of 
Penſions, and the Suppreſſion of 
' ſundry uſeleſs, expenſive, and in- 
convenient Places; and for apply- 
ing the Monies ſaved thereby ta 
the public Service,? 


The Bill ſets forth, 

1 ook large aids having 

been granted to his ma- 
jeſty in ſupport of the preſent war, 
have cauſed a conſiderable in- 
creaſe of the public debt, and ſub- 
jected the people of this realm 
to many burthens and inconve- 
N1ENCES, 

That farther grants and bur- 
chens may be ſtill neceſſary; and 
it is the duty of the repreſenta- 
tives of the commons of the land 
that due care ſhould be taken, by 
2 reduction of unneceſſary charges, 
by introducing a better order into 
the management of the expences 


of his majeſty's civil eſtabliſhment, 
by rendering the public accounts 
more- eaſy, by a farther ſecurity 
for the independence of parlia- 
ment, and by applying the mo. 
nies, which are not now fo pro- 
perly huſbanded, to che public 
ſervice; to afford all poſihle re- 
lief to the people of this realm, 
thereby adding ſtrength to his ma- 
jeſty's government. 
And therefore enacts, 

That the office of third ſecretary 
of ſtate, or ſecretary of ſtate for 
the colonies, and the board of 
trade and plantations, ſhall be 
abolithed. 

There are clauſes, 

Declaring by whom the du- 
ties of ſuch offices ſhall be per- 
formed, | 
The bill further ſets forth, 

That the conſtitution of his ma- 
jeſty's court and houſhold being in 
many particulars inconvenient, and 
having a tendency to create ex- 
pence, 

Therefore the bill enacts, 

That the offices of treaſurer of 
the chamber, the treaſurer of the 
houſhold, and the ſeveral other 
offices of his majeſty's houſhold 
therein mentioned, with their de- 
pendencies, ſhall be aboliſhed, 

There are clauſes, + 
For transferring the juriſdiction 


.of the Green-cloth to other per- 


ſons, and for providing for the 
tables of his majeſty's houſhold by 
contract — for aboliſhing the offices 
of the great wardrobe; removing 
trol and other offices therein 
mentioned, with their wit wr ge 
cies—for aboliſhing the board of 
works, and for appointing a ſur- 
veyor or comptroller of his ma- 
jeſty's buildings and gardens, and 
for providing for the expences at- 

tending 


ding the ſame b contract for 
ie that all ſalaries and 
charges of his majeſty's houſhold 
ſhall be paid at the Exchequer— 
that furniture and . moveables of 
his majeſty's houſhold ſhall be 
— y contract for declar- 
ing that his majeſty's ſtables ſhall 
be ſupplied by contract that the 
offices of maſter of the. 'buck- 
hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers, 
be aboliſhed, and. the duty per- 
formed by the ſenior equerry, and 
to be provided for by contract - for 
making regulations in the body of 
yeomen of the guards, and band 
of gentlemen- penſioners - for abo- 
lithing the office of paymaſter of 
the penſions, directing that all 
penſions ſhall hereafter be paid at 
the Exchequer—for limiting the 
ſum to be appropriated to the pen- 
fon lift for regulating the pri- 
vate lis of penſions to limit the 
ſum of money to be iſſued for ſe- 
cret ſervice in one year for regu- 
lating the iſſuing of money for 
foreign and ſecret ſervice for re- 
gulating the method of iſſuing 
money for the purpoſe of ſpecial 
ſervice - for claſſing the order of 
payments of his majeſty's civil 
eſtabliſhment, and for applying 
the balance of ſuch accounts. 

The bill ſets forth, 

That there having been great 

delays in paſſing the accounts of 


pay maſter- general and treaſurer of 
the navy; 


The bill dire&s 
The method of iffuing the money 
for the uſe of thoſe offices re- 
—_ to the Bank of Eng- 
and. 


T here are clauſes, 
Direfting the method and times 
of making up their accounts, and 
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for compelling the payment of ba- 
lances. | 
The bill alſo ſets forth, 

In order that no reformation 
made by this act ſhould operate as 
a retroſpective penalty, and to put 
an end to ſuits between the public 
and private perſons: geſ-? 

Therefore the bill enacts, 

That, commiſſioners may be ap- 
pointed by his majeſty, to call be- 
fore them - ſeveral accountants, 
againſt whom balances are return- 
ed, in order to examine and to 
- in ſuch manner as in the 

11] is mentioned. 
The bill further ſets forth, 

That ſeveral of the chief offices 
in the 2 being held for 
life, and having been granted as 
an honoarable proviſion. for the 
perſons or families of thoſe who 
have ſerved the ſtate, and which 
the law of the land hath inſured 
to them, and that it 15 equally ex- 
pedicnt that the crown, ſhould: not 
in future be debarred from the 
means of making an honourable 
proviſion for thoſe who ſerved the 
ſtate... ' | 

The bill ſets forth, 

That the board of ordnance is 
properly a military concern, and 
at preſent attended with great ex- 
pence to the public. 

Therefore the bill enacts, .. - 

That the civil branch of the ſaid 
board ſhall be ſuppreſſed. 

There are clauſes, 

Directing in what manner the 
ſaid office ſhall be executed, both 
for the land and naval ſervice 
for appointing a commiſſion di- 
rected to certain commiſſioners, 
who are to regulate all things re- 
lative to the ſaid ordnance, and 


to bring the ſame to a e per- 
5 mor. Fa 
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fe& conformity to military pur- 
poles. 
There are alſo clauſes 
For carrying the ſalaries, fees; 
and other ſums of money, ſaved 
by virthe of this act, to the ſink- 
ing furid—to declare that no office 
ſhall be created in the nature, or 
for the purpoſes of thoſe' aboliſh- 
ed by this at—for appointing 
commiſſioners to hear the repre- 
ſentations of perſons aggrieved by 
this act; and for giving perſons 
diſplaced by this act a right to the 
ſucceſlion to vacant offices, 
Therefore the bill enacts 
What ſhall be the ſalary of cer- 
tain offices of the Exchequer, after 
the lives of the preſent poſſeſſors 
and grantees in reverſion; 
The bill ſets forth, Ws 
That the conſtitution of the 
Mint is expenſive, and that the 
coinage ought to be of none or lit- 
tle expence to the nation ; 
Therefore the bill enacts, 
That the office of the Mint ſhall 
be aboliſhed. 
There are clauſes 
For paying ſalaries to the pre- 
ſent officers of the Mint, who ſhall 
be removed—that the Treaſury 
mall contract with the Bank for 
coinage—that the Bank ſhall un- 
dertake the remittance of all mo- 
ney for the uſe of his majeſty's 
forces in foreign parts, declaring 
what perſons ſhall hereafter be 
deputy-paymaſter or army agents. 


— * — — 14 — 1 


Extract from the Edits lately pub- 
liſhed by the King of France, on 
the 5 el of national Oeconomy, 
quoted by Mr. Burke, in his Speech 
gu the Neceſſity of Reformation 


in the Adminiftration of the publ;: 
Finances. . 


| OVUIS; Kc. Being wholly oc. 
cupied in eſtabliſhing order 

and ceconomy in the expnces of our 
houſhold, in as great a degree 23 
conſiſts with the dignity of our 
crown, we have conſidered, that 
it will be conducive to this end to 
re-unite to us all the offices of 
our private houſhold, part of 
which had been alienated by the 
kings our predeceſſors, under the 
titles of caſual revenues, and had 
thereby become a heavy charge to 
the crown ; as we ſhall therefore 
become alone intereſted in the 
number and value of theſe offices, 
we ſhall be more at liberty to 
aboliſh ſuch as appear to be uſe- 
leſs, to determine the emolument, 
to conſult only, in theſe arrange. 
ments, our general views of ad- 
miniſtration. We ſhall refer to 
ourſelves to examine in our juſtice 
what diſadvantages may enſue to 
our chief officers, and thoſe of 
the queen, our deareſt wife and 
companion, from the deprivation 
of thoſe caſual revenues, which 


add nothing in ſplendor equal to 


their immenſe charge. We will 
beſides preſerve to them their va- 
rious privileges, and they always 
ſhall be, as they at preſent are, 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by the 
rank and dignity of the perſons to 
whom they are entruſted. 
For theſe cauſes, &c. 

This Edict is compoſed of three 

articles, 


Extract from the King's Eid for 


the Suppreſſion of the wo of 


ing. | 


Comptroller-general of the 


 Houſhold, and the Monty Chams+ 
. bers 


-” 
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ber, the Lieutenant Comptroller- 
General of the Furniture belong- 
ing to the Crown ; the Office of 
Cemptroller-General of the Sta- 
bles, of Lieutenant Comptroller- 
General of the Plate, Honſehold 
Amuſements, and Affairs / the 
King's Chamber ; and of the two 
Offices of C omptroller-General of 
the Pucen's Houſpeld; with the 
Eftabliſhment of a General Office 
for the Expence of the Houſehold. 
Given at Verſailles, in the Month 


of January, I 780. 


LOUIS, Se. Having reflected, 
that, without eſſential alterations 
in the direction of the expences of 
our houſehold, we ſhould hardly 
be able to eſtabliſh a permanent 


the ſame time we have thought 
proper to eſtabliſh a general office 
for the expences of our houſehold, 
which ſhall be compoſed of two 
Magiſtrates taken from our Cham- 
ber of Accounts, and five Com- 
miſhoners-general which ſhall be 
thrown out by this arrangement, 
and who, in uniting their differ- 
ent knowledge, will be very ca- 
pable of conducting, with ſpirit 
and uniformity, the whole ex- 
pences of our houſehold. This 
office is to be immediately em- 
ployed in a full examination of 
every part of it, in order to pro- 
duce the greateſt perſpicuity, for 
the oe of introducing all the 
improvements of every kind, which 
the buſineſs is capable of; and 


* improvement in the conducting of ſhall render an exact account of 
* them, we have begun by reduc- their operations both to the mini- 
* ing the great number of coffers ſter of our houſehold, and that of 
d. and treaſuries to one only, We finances, for the better introduc- 
to have, by our Edict of this day, ing in this eſtabliſhment every al- 
e united all the offices of our houſe= teration which ſhall be found uſe- 
to hold with the caſual revenues; ful, and to the execution of which 
of and now, to render the plan we there yet remains every obſtacle ; 
nd have preſcribed to ourſelves more that they may thus be immediate- 
om complete, we have thought pro- ly known and removed, and that 
ich per to ſuppreſs the offices of our general adminiſtration bein 

to Comptroller- general of our houſe- thus drawn into one common of- 
vill hold, and of the Money Cham- fice, may receive all the lights ne- 
. der; that of the Lieutenant Comp- ceſſary for mg the plan 
ays troller-general of the furniture be- we have approved. We keep our 
re, longing to the crown ; the offices high and chief officers in the ho- 
the of Lieutenants and Comptrollers- nourable ſituation of receiving our 
«to bee of our Stables; thoſe of orders immediately from us, tran- 


jeutenants and Comptrollers-ge- 
neral of the plate, the houſehold 
amuſements, and affairs of our 
chamber; the two offices of Comp- 
trollers - general to the queen's 
houſehold, our deareſt wife and 
companion; and we will that all 
tele offices ſhall be paid in ready 
money after their liquidation, At 


ſmitting them, and watching that 
they are put into execution. - But 
they being called out on our ſer- 
vice in our provinces and armies, 
and not having time to ſpare in 
inſpecting the particulars of fi- 
nance and economy, which re- 
uire continual aſſiduity and watch- 

ulneſs, we imagine they will be- 

| hold, 
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Hold, without pain, this part of 
our adminiſtration ſeparated from 
' their noble offices near our per- 
ſon; and we have too much ex- 
perienced their zeal and attach- 
ment not to be convinced that 
they will cagerly ſecond the ge- 
neral plan for the eſtabliſhment of 
regularity in our finances, and to 


prove more and more to our faith. 
ful ſubjects, how much it is our 
deſire to avoid having recourſe to 
new taxes, till we have eftimat. 
ed all the reſources ariſing from 
this ſyſtem of order and &cono- 
my. 
© For theſe cauſes, &c.” 
This Edict conſiſts of 16 articles, 


1 
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lowing authentic Extracts from the Corn-Regiſter, are taken 
* a collected from the Cuſtom- Houſe Books, and deli- 
vered to Mr. John James Catherwood, by Authority of Parliament. 


An Account of the Quantities of all Corn and Grain exported from, and im- 
„led into, England and Scotland, wirh the Bounties and Drawwbacks 
paid, and the Duties received thereon, for one Tear ended the 51h of Ja- 


ary, 1781. 
FO E X P OR YT E bp. 


1780. Britiſh | Foreign Bounties and 
f Quarters. Quarters. | Drawbacks paid. 
ENGLAND. 
Wheat - + + =: , „.. 4 
Wheat Flour - += = 130,939 93? 
Me.... 305 ü 3 
Barley 8 1 8 PR 32,956 2,407 70, 483 13 5; Bo. 
Malle 135-077 4 : : 
Oats - - = w; m7 5904 57 2 
Oztm ea!!! 916 449 4 Dr. 
Beans +. =  =#:5 þ-» "LHN0S 2,357 
Peaſ 3.517 3.1310 
SCOTLAND. | 
Where . 7739] 
Wheat Flour = = 15,101 | 
Barley and Bear 18,706 
Mk =» 2,415 
Oats: oo = nt es 3.330 Mo n 75232 3 6 Bo. 
Oatmeal -. - - = = 4.696 
Peaſe and Beans = + 1,380 
cwt. qr. Ib, 
Biſcuit - - = 1261371233 
Be | 9) NS 6 by WB 9 
1780. Quarters. Duties 
8 ved, 
ENGLAND. 88 
Waeat et 1,662 4. „ 
Wheat Flour - « » 1,378 
Barley... > nm 362 
Oats - - » - = | 189,994 1,067 0 11 
— =... #34 612 
ans 
> #: 8 7,400 
Peaſe — — =- Fa — 17,719 
SCOTLAND. | 
rag Flour 873 
Ss | 
n 4.66 
Biſcuit cwt, qr. 60 11 OZ 
PPV The 


Vor. XXIII. [U] 
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The following is an account of the average prices of corn in England 
and Wales, by the ſtandard Wincheſter buſhe! , for the year 1780, 


Wheat Rye | Barley | Oats | Beans 
4. „ GG „ SS ICE I 6-0 


T 1 1 1 
14 8 2 921 2 130 1 731 2 91 


N. B. The prices of the fineſt and coarſeſt forts of grain generally 
exceed and reduce the average price as follows, viz. ; 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Reans. 
Per buſhel, 6d. 3, . a.. 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, for 


the Year 1780, 


NAVY. 


DecemBER 2, 1779. 


1. HAT 85,000 men be employed for the ſea 
ſervice, for the year 1780, including 
18,779 marines. 

2. That a ſum, not exceeding 41]. per month per 
man, be allowed for maintaining the ſaid 85,000 men, 
for 13 months, including ordinance for ſea ſervice 

FEBRUARY 24, 1780. 

1. For the ordinary of the navy, including half pay 
to the ſea and marine officers, for the year 1780 

2. Towards building, rebuilding, and repairs 0 
ſhips of war in his Majeſty's yards, and other extra- 
works, over and above what are propoſed to be done 
upon the heads of wear and tear in ordinary, for the 
year 1780 — 

May 18. 

Towards paying of and diſcharging the debt of 
the navy — | 


AR MV. 


4,420,000 o 0 


85,381 7 6 


697,903 © 9 


1,500,000 © o 


— — — — _ 


7,003,284 7 6 


DecrmrinR 9g 8 

1. That a number of land forces, including 4,213 
invalids, amounting to 35,005 effective men, com- 
miſſioned and non- com miſſioned officers included, be 
employed ſor the ſervi ce of the year 1780 — 

2. For defraying the charge of 45,005 effective 
men for guards, garriſons, and other his Majeſty's 
forces in Great-Britain, Jerſey, and Guernſey, for 
the year 1780 - 

3. For the pay of the general and general ſtaff ofſi- 
cers in Great-Britain, for the year 1780 — 

4. For maintaining his Majeſty's forces and garri- 
ſons in the plantationg and Africa, including thoſe in 


— — 


3 


— 


44-375 83 


garriſon A 


© 


Il a1 © 
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arriſon in Minorca and Gibraltar; and for proviſions 
{or the forces in North America, Nova Scotia, New: 
{undland, Gibraltar, the Ceded Iſlands, and Africa, 
for the year 1780 
5. For defraying the charge of five Hanoverian re- 
giments of foot at Gibraltar and Minorca, and for 
-oviſions for the three battalions of the ſaid troops 
at Gibraltar, for the year 1780 
6. For defraying the charge of 13,472 met: of the 
troops of the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in the pay 
of Great-Britain, together with the ſubſidy, purſuant 
to treaty, for the year 1780 e IG? El 
7. For defraying the charge of two regiments of 
Hanau, in the pay of Great-Britain, together with 
the ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with the hereditary 
Prince of Heſſe Caſſel, for the year 1780 . 
8. For defraying the charge of a regiment of foot 
of Waldeck, in the pay of Great-Britain, together 
with the ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with the reigning 
Prince of Waldeck, for the year 1780 — 
g. For defraying the charge of 4300 men, the 
troops of the reigning Duke of Brunſwick, in the pay 
of Great-Britain, together with the ſubſidy, for the 


vear 1780 — — 
10. For defraying the charge of 1447 men, the 
troops of the Margrave of Brandeburgh Anſpach, in 
the pay of Great-Britain, together with the ſubſidy, 
for the year 1780 — 

11, For defraying the charge of a corps of foot of 
Anhalt Zerbſt, in the pay of Great- Britain, together 
with the ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with the reign- 
ing Prince of Anhalt Zerbſt, for the year 1780 - 

12. For defraying the charge of proviſions for the 
foreign troops ſerving in North America, in the pay 
of Great- Britain, for the year 1780 

13. For defraying the charge of artillery for the fo- 
reign troops in the pay of Great-Britain, purſuant to 
treaties, for the year 1780 | 
14. For defraying the charge of the embodied mi- 
litia of the ſeveral counties of South Britain, and of 
four regiments of fencible men in North Britain, for 
the year 1780 — 


15. For defraying the charge of the cloathing for the 


[399 

— 1,418,059 1 2 
56,228 11 115 
367,892 19 4 
35,510 19 9 
17,529 11 9 
94,173 12 45 
39,718 18 1£+ 
16,661 6 | 42 
48,801 10 6 
27,741 10 0 

| 653,926 2 0 


embodied militia in South Britain, for the year 1780 - 96,183 4 2 


16. For defraying the charge of additional compa- 
nes and additionals to the embodied militia in South 
ritain, for the year 1778 — 

(U] 3 


— 8,943 13 8 


17. For 


88 
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17. For defraying the charge of the new levies or- 

dered to be raiſed, for the year 1780 — 
APRIL II. 

1. For defraying the charge of Lieut. Colonel 
Fullarton's corps, from the 24th day of February, 
17 80, to the 24th day of December following, both 
incluſive, being 305 days — — 

2. For defraying the charge of one additional 
troop, with a lieutenant- colonel, to Lieut. Colonel 
Holroyd's corps of light dragoons, from the 25th day 
of December, 1779, to the 24th day of December, 
1780, both incluſive, being 366 days — 

3. For defraying the charge of Major General 
Rainsſord's regiment of foot, from the 24th day of 
February, 1780, to the 24th day of December fol- 
lowing, both incluſive, being 305 days — 

4. For defraying the charge of Lieut. Colonel 
Humberſtone's corps, from the 24th day of February, 
1780, to the 24th day of December following, both 
incluſive, being 305 days _ — 

5. Towards defraying the charge of the out pen- 
ſioners of Chelſea- Hoſpital, for the year 1780 — 

May 18. 

1. For defraying the charges of additional com- 
panies and additionals to the embodied militia in 
South Britain, including cloathing, for the year 1780 

2. To make good the deficiency on the pay of 
additional companies and additionals to the embodied 
militia in South Britain, for the year 1779 — 

3. For defraying the charge of the new levies, 
from the commencement of their reſpective eſtab- 
liſhments to the 24th day of December, 1779 — 

May 22. 

1. On account. of the reduced officers of his Ma- 
Jeſty's land forces and marines, for the year 1780 - 

2. For defraying the charge for allowances to ſe- 
veral private gentlemen of the two troops of horſe 


guards reduced, and to the ſuperannuated gentle- 


men of the four troops of horſe guards, for the year 


1780. 


258, 206 18 0 


8,023 17 6 


3-179 12 6 


87,718. © © 


1780 — 608 6 6 
Max 23. ä 
Towards defraying the extraordinary expences of 
his Majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices incurred, 
between the ziſt Jan. 1779, and the iſt Feb. 1780, 
and not provided for by parliament 2.418, 805 18 111 


— 


6,797,506 18 9 
— — A—mn—ḿä— 


ORDNANCE. 
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ORD N AN CE; 
DECEMBER 15, 1778. 
For the charge of the office of Ordnance for 
the land ſervice, for the year 1780 
2. For defraying the expence of ſervices performed 
dy the office of Ordnance for land ſervice, and not 


provided for by parliament in the year 1779 — $91,466. o 11 


458,136 9 11 


; 2 | 1,049,602 10 10 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. — —— 
DECEMBER 20, 1779. 
To be paid to William Smith, Doctor of Phyſic, 
in recompence for his conſtant and humane attendance 
upon the ſick and deceaſed priſoners in the ſeveral 
©1015 in the county of Middleſex, city of Weſtminſter; 
and borough of Southwark, for near four years laſt 
paſl, and for repaying the ſaid William Smith the 
izveral ſums of money by him expended in purchaſing 
proper medicines for ſuch fick and diſeaſed priſoners , 1,200 0 0 
ECEMBER 21. | 
To be advanced to the governor and company 
of the merchants of England, trading into the Le- 
vant ſea, to be applied in aſſiſting the ſaid company 
in carrying on their trade | 
For the expences of the new roads of commu- 
nication, and building bridges, in the Highlands of 


North-Britain, in the year 1780 0.009 - 4.4 
Makcä 7, 1780. | 
Towards enabling the Truſtees of the Britiſh 
Muſeum to carry on the execution of the truſts repoſed | 
in them by Parhament — — 4,500 © © 


Mar 18. 

1. To make good the like ſum iſſued by his Ma- 
s orders in purſuance of the addreſſes of the 
tlouſe — 

2. Jo replace the ſum iſſued by his Majeſty's or- 
ders to Mr, Duncan Campbell, for the expence of 
confining, maintaining, and employing convicts on 
the River Thames —— — 14.348 


2d 
'© 


Mar zo. | 
i, To make good the ſum iſſued by his Majeſty's 
Ircers, to be applied for the relief and benefit of 
lundry American civil officers, and others who have 
iui;ered on account of their attachment to his Ma- 
':lty's government 


1 67,910 12 @ 
UNE I. 


i. For defraying expences attending general ſur- 
of his Majeſty's dominions in North America, 
Pap ' | the Vear 1780 —— — 1,832 5 Oo 


LU] 4 


For 
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2. For defraying the charges of the following civil 
eſtablihments in America, and other 1ncidental ex- 
pences attending the ſame, for the year 1780: 

i. His Majeſty's iſland of St. John's 3150l. 

2. His Mzjeſty's colony of Georgia 2966ʃ. 

3. His Moj-itv*; colony of Nova Scotia 47961. 
4. His Majeny's colony of Eaſt Florida 439ggol, 

5. His Majeſty's colony of Weſt Florida 39gool. 


18,662 0 0 
3. For repairing, maintaining, and ſupporting the 
Britiſh foris and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, 
for the year 1780 — 13,000 o o 
4. Towards carrying on the buildings at Somerſet 
Houle, for 1780 — 


25,000 © o 


— — 


168,149 1 
LOANS DISCHARGED. NaN 


APRIL 4. 1780. 

1. For paying off and diſcharging the Exchequer 
bills made out by virtue of an act, paſſed in the laſt 
ſeſſion of? liament, intitled, “ An act for ena- 
bling his Majeſty to raiſe the ſum of one million, for 
the uſes and purpoſes therein mentioned,” and 
charged on the firſt aids to be granted in this ſeſſion 
of parliament 

2. For paying off and diſcharging the Exchequer 
bills made out by virtue of an act, paſſed in the laſt 
ſeſhon of parliament, intitled, “ An act for raĩfing 
a certain ſum of money by loans or Exchequer 
bills, for the ſervice of the year 1779,” and charged 
on the firſt aids to be granted in this ſeſſion of par- 
hament — 

3. For paying off and diſcharging the Exchequer 
bills made out by virtue of an act, paſſed in the 
laſt ſeſſion of paritament, intitled, An act for 
raiſing a farther ſum of money, by loans or Exche- 
quer bills, for the ſervice of the year 1779” — 1,900,000 0 © 

4. For diſcharging and paying off the prizes of 
the lottery of the year 1779 — — 490,000 0 0 

4,890,000 o © 
DEFICIENCIES. — — 
May 23. 

1. To replace to the ſinking fund, the like ſum 
paid out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency 
on the 5th July, 1779, of the fond eſtabliſhed for 
paying annuities, granted by an act made in the 
31ſt year of his late Majeſty, toward the ſupply 
granted for the year 1758 


1, 000, 0 © 0 


1, 500, ooo O 0 


372 18 91 
37737 2. To 


0 
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„ To replace to the finking fund, the like ſum 
\i4 out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency 
on the 5th July, 1779, of the fund_eſtabliſhed for 
paying annuities, granted by an act made in the 
tn year of his preſent Majeſty, towards the ſupply 


--inted for the year 1778 e — 332,856 4 5} 
1 3. To „ to the ſinking fund, the like ſum 4 


out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency 
on the 5th July, 1779, of the fund eſtabliſhed for 
aving annuities, granted by an act made in the 
13.h year of his preſent Majeſty, towards the ſupply 
granted for the year 1778 

4. To make good the deficiency of the grants for 


167,036 14 1 


the ſervice of the year 1779 300,687 0 7 
To make good the deficiency of the land tax - 250,000 © o 
To make good the deficiency of the malt tax - 200,000 © © 

1,287,952 17 11 
Total of ſupplies _ — ,,96,496 12 9 


Ways and Means for raiſing the above Supplies, granted to his Majeſy, 
fer the Service of the Tear 1789. 
DEecEeMBER 4, 1779. 
1. That the ſum of four ſhillings in the pound, 
and no more, be raiſed within the ſpace of one year, 
from the twenty-fifth day of March, one thouſand 
ſeren hundred and eighty, upon lands, tenements, 
hereditaments, penſions, offices, and perſonal eſtates, 
1n that part of Great Britain called England, Wales, 
ard the town of Berwick upon Tweed : and that a 
proport.onable ceſs, according to the ninth article of 
the treaty of union, be laid upon that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland — — —- 2,000,000 © o 
2. That the duties upon malt, mum, cyder, and 
perry, which, by an act of parliament of the nine- 
teenth year of his preſent Majeſty's reign, have con- 
tinuance to the twenty-fourth day of June, one thou- 
land ſeven hundred and eighty, be further continued, 
and charged upon all malt which ſhall be made, 
and all mum which ſhall be made or imported, and 
all cyder and perry which ſhall be made for ſale, 
vi:hin the kingdom of Great Britain, from the 
twenty-third day of June, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty, to the twenty-fourth day of June, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-one -- 705,000 © 0 
Manch 7, 1780. 
That towards raifing the ſupply granted to his 
Majeſty, the ſum of twelve millions be raiſed by an- 
nuities, 
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nuities, and the further ſum of four hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds by a lottery, in manner fol- 
lowing ; that 1s to ſay, | 

Thatevery contributor towards raiſing the ſaid ſum 
of twelve millions ſhall, for every one hundred pounds 
contributed and paid, be entitled to an annuity of 
four pounds, to continue for a certain term of ſeven 
years and one quarter, to commence from the fifth 
day of January, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty, ſubject to redemption by parliament after the 
expiration of the ſaid term, and not ſooner; and 
alſo be entitled, in reſpe& of every ſach one hun- 
dred pounds ſo contributed, to a further annuity of 
one pound fixteen ſhillings and three-pence, to con- 
tinue for a certain term of ezghty years, from the 
faid fifth day of January, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty, and then to ceaſe : the ſaid annuity 
of four pounds to be paid at the Bank of England, 
for one quarter of a year from the ſaid fifth day of 
January, one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, to 
the fifth day of April following, and from that time 
mall be added to, and made, one joint ſtock, with 
certain annuities, after the rate of four pounds per 
centum fer annum, which were eſtabliſhed by an act of 
the ſeventeenth year of the reign of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, and from thenceforth ſhall be paid and payable 
at the Bank of England, on the tenth day of Octo- 
ber, and the fifth day of April, in every year: and 
the ſaid annuity of one pound ſixteen ſhillings and 
three - pence per centum, to be payable in reſpect of 
every one hundred pounds to be contributed as afore- 
ſaid, ſnall be added to, and made one joint ſtock 
with, certain annuities payable at the Bank of Eng- 
land, which were granted for ninety-nine and ninety- 
eight years, and were conſolidated and made one 
joint ſtock by an act of the ſourth year of the reign ot 
his ſaid preſent Majeſty, and ſhall be paid and pay- 
able half yearly at the Bank of England, on the fifth 
day of July, and the fifth day of January, in every 
ear : 
f That the ſaid annuities, ſo to be payable on the 
ſaid twelve millions, ſhall be charged, and chargeable 
upon, and payable out of, a fund to be eſtabliſhed in 
this ſeſſion of parliament for payment thereof, and 
for which the ſinking fund ſhall be a collateral fecu- 
rity : | 

That every contributor towards raiſing the ſaid 


ſum of twelve millions ſhall, for every one thouſand. 
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dunds contributed, be entitled to four tickets, ina 
lottery to conſiſt of fotty-eight thouſand tickets; 
mounting to four hundred and eighty thouſand 
pounds, upon payment of the further ſum of ten 
pounds for each ticket, the ſaid four hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds to be diſtributed into prizes, 
{xr the benefit of the proprietors of the fortunate 
tickets in the ſaid Jottery, which ſhall be paid in 
money at the Bank of England to ſuch proprietors, 
upon demand, as ſoon after the firſt day of March, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-one, as cer- 
tficates can be prepared, without any deduQtion 
whatſoever : 

That every contributor ſhall, on or before the 
eleventh day of this inſtant March, make a depoſit of 
hfreen pounds fer cenlum on ſuch ſum as he or ſhe 
all chuſe to ſubſcribe towards raiſing the ſaid ſum 
of twelve millions, with the chief caſhier or caſhiers 
the governor and company of the Bank of England; 
and alſo, a depoſit of fifteen pounds per centua with 
the ſaid caſhier or caſhiers, 1n part of the monies to 
de contributed towards raiſing the ſaid tum of four 
undred and eighty thouſand pounds by a lottery, 
:: a ſecurity for making the future payments re- 
{p:Qtively, on or before the days or times hereinafter 
!:;mited ; that is to ſay, | 


On . 12, ooo, ogo to be raiſed by annuities, 
.10 fer centum on or before the 28th day of April next. 
o per centum on or before the 26th day of May next. 
10 per centum on or before the 23d day of June next. 
io per centum on or before the 28th day of July next. 
.15 per centum on or before the 2gth day of Auguſt next. 
lo er centum on or before the 26th day of September next. 
.19 per centum on or before the 24th day of October next. 
.10 fer centum on or beſore the 24th day of November next. 


On the lottery for C480, ooo. 


— Po Rn She Roe A —. 5 
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That all the monies ſo to be received by the ſaid 
cluef caſhier or caſhiers of the governor and com- 
pany of the Bank of England ſhall be paid into the 


ccipt of the Exchequer, to be applied from time to 


me to ſuch ſervices as ſhall then have been voted by 
bie Houſe in this ſeſſion of parliament: 


1 nat every contributor who ſhall pay in the whole 
E 18 


.10 per centum on or before the 12th day of May next. 

.25 per centum on or before the 14th day of July next. 

20 por centum on or before the 12th day of September next. 
/..20 per centum on or before the 10th day of October next. 


or her contribution money towards the ſum of 


twelve 
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4 twelve millions, to be contributed for annuities as 
1 aforeſaid, at any time before the twenty- third day 
of October next, or on account of his or her ſhare in 

the ſaid lottery, on or before the eleventh day of 

September next, ſhall be allowed an intereſt by way 

of diſcount, after the rate of three pounds per Cen- 

tum per Aunum, on the ſum ſo compleating his or 

her contribution reſpectively, to be computed from 

the day of compleating the ſame to the twenty- 

fourth day of November next, in regard to the ſum 

to be paid for the ſaid annuities, and to the tenth 

day of October next, in reſpe& of the ſum to be 

paid on account of the ſaid lottery; and that all 

ſuch perſons as ſhall make their full payments on 

the ſaid lottery ſhall have their tickets delivered as 

ſoon as they can conveniently be made out. — 12,480,000 o o 

APRIL 13. 

1. That, towards raiſng the ſupply granted to 

his majeſty, there be iſued and applied the ſum of 

fix hundred and fifty thouſand four hundred and 

fifty-ſeven pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and one far- 

thing, remaining in the receipt of the Exchequer 

on the 5th day of April, 1780, for the diſpoſition of 

parliament, of the monies which had then ariſen of 

the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, or overplus monies, and 

other revenues, compoſing the fund commonly call- 

ed the ſinking fund — — 650,457 18 ©; 
2. That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to 

his majeſty, there be applied the 7 $2 of 25,560 

pounds remaining in the receipt of the Exehequer 

on the 5th day of April, of the deduction of fix- 

pence in the pound out of all monies paid upon all 

ſalaries, penſions and annuities and other payments 

from the crown 
3. That, towards railing the ſupply granted to 

his majeſty, there be applied the ſum of three thou- 

ſand ſeven hundred ſixty-one pounds thirteen ſhil- 

lings and four-pence half-peny, remaining in the 

receipt of the Exchequer on the fifth day of April, 

one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, ſubject to 

the diſpoſition of parliament, excluſive of the ſurplus : 

monies then remaining of the ſinking fund 3,701 13 4: 

May 18. 

That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his 

majeſty, the ſum of one million five hundred thou- 

ſand pounds be raiſed by loans or Exchequer bills, 

to be charged upon the firſt aids to be granted in the 

next ſeſſion of parliament ; ſuch Exchequer bills, if 


25,560 © 0 


not 


not 
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| diſcharged, with intereſt thereupon, on or before 
he ;th i of April, 1781, to be exchanged and 


4 in payment, in ſuch manner as Exchequer 


1,500,000 © © 


receive a 
bills have uſually been exchanged and received in 
pay ment 

Jux E 1, 


1. That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his 
majeſty, there be iſſued aud applied the ſum of one 
million eight hundred forty-nine thouſand five hun- 
dred and forty-two pounds, one ſhilling, and ele- 
ven pence three farthings, out of ſuch monies as 
have ariſen, or ſhall or may ariſe, of the ſurpluſſes, 
exceſſes, or overplus monies, and other revenyes 
compoliag the fund commonly called the ſinking 
fund — 

2, That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to 
\- majeſty, the further ſum of one million nine 
adred thouſand pounds be raiſed, by loans or Ex- 
::quer bills, to be charged upon the firſt aids to be 
-11ted in the next ſeſſion of parliament; and ſuch 
cheque bills, if not diſcharged with intereſt there- 
pon on or before the fifth day of April, one thou- 
{aud oven hundred and eighty-one, to be exchang- 
el and received in payment in ſuch manner as Ex- 
chequer bills have uſually been exchanged and re- 
c:ived in payment | 

3. That a ſum, not exceeding fourteen thouſand 
four hundred and five pounds, eighteen ſhillings, 
and üx-pence, being the amount of ſeveral ſums 
ang from ſtoppages for proviſions for the detach- 
meat of artillery ſerving in North America, be ap- 
p.1-d towards making good the ſupply granted to his 
my ty towards defraying the extraordinary expences 
of nis majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices in- 
curred between the thirty-firſt day of January, one 
tnouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine, and the 
trit day of February, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and eighty, and not provided for by parliament 

4. That a ſum, not exceeding twenty thouſand 


— 
2 


99 


1,849,542 1 112 


1,900,000 © o 


14,405 18 6 


ſven hundred and ſeventeen pounds, ſeven ſhill:ngs, 


«cd four-pence, out of the monies or ſavings re- 
mainigg of the grant in this ſeſſion of parliament, 
tor the charge of the new levies ordered to be raiſed 
tor the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, 
be applied towards making good the ſupply granted 
to his majeſty towards defraying the extraordinary 
expences of his majeſty's land forces, and other ſer- 
vices, incurred between the thirty-firſt day of Ja- 
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nuary, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy. 
nine, and the firſt day of February, one thouſand 
| ſeven hundred and eighty, and not provided for by 


forces, 
chirty- 


arliament — E 
K 5. That a ſum, not exceeding one hundred and ö 2 
; thirteen thouſand nine hundred and ninety-eight * 
4 pounds, ſeven ſhillings, and four-pence, ariſing he me 
| | from the ſavings of the ſums voted by parliament for 110 1 
» the penſions of Widows of officers of the army, in ap tu 
4 the years one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy. rl E. 
five, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-fix, Wh 
is one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, 7% 
4 one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-eight, and hes 
i one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine, be 550 f 
bl applied towards making good the ſupply granted to 3 
4 his majeſty towards defraying the extraordinary iar 
1 expences of his majeſty's land forces, and other Belt 
ſervices incurred, between the thirty-firſt day of "A 
| | January, one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- bis m 
4 nine, and the firſt day of February, one thouſand and 
i ſeven hundred and eighty, and not provided for by quer, 
N parliament 113,998 7 4 of bi 
| 6. That a ſum, not exceeding ten thouſand Lozal 
pounds, out of the ſavings (occaſioned by death 10 
and promotions) of the half pay of reduced officers the r. 
of the army, from the twenty: fifth day of June, one April 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-ſeven, to the on 0! 
twenty - fourth day of December, one thouſand ſe- ſeven 


ven hundred and ſeventy- nine, be applied towards 
making good the ſupply granted to his majeſty to- 
wards defraying the extraordinary expences of his 
majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices incurred 
between the thirty-firſt day of January, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and feventy-nine, and the firſt 
day of February, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
eighty, and not provided for by parliament 10,000 o o 
7. That a ſum, not exceeding forty-eight thou- 
ſand three hundred pounds, being the amount of the 
ſums ordered to be reſerved in the hands of the 
Paymaſter-general of his majeſty's forces, out of 
the monies voted for the ſubſiſtence of an augmenta- 
tion to ſundry regiments of foot in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine, purſuant 
to his majeſty's warrant of the twentieth of April, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, RO. ab, 
ſuch deductions, be applied towards making goo 
che ſupply granted to his majeſty towards Oy os. 


the extraordinary expences of his majeſty's lan * 
orces, 
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forces, and other ſervices incurred between the 

chirty-firſt day of January, one thouſand ſeven hun- 

ired and ſeventy-nine, and the firſt day of Fe- 

bruary, one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, 

and not provided for by parhament _ 43,300 © 0 
8. That, towards raiſing the ſupply ranted to 

kis majeſty, there be applied the ſum of ten thou- 

{znd five hundred and fix pounds, five ſhillings, 

ard two-pence farthing, remaining in the receipt of 

the Exchequer of the ſum granted out of the ſup- 

ries for the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 

lte, towards making good the deficiency of the 

-ints for the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 

and forty-nine, being part of the ſum provided for 

paying the arrears of the marine regiments that were 

diſhanded in the year one thouſand {even and forty- 

eight 

. That, towards raiſing the ſupply granted to 

ki; majcſty, there be applied the ſum of five thou- 

{ind pounds remaining in the receipt of the exche- 

quer, which, by an act of the fiſth year of the reign 

of his preſent majeſty, was granted for building a 

Lazaret . J 

10. That ſuch of the monies as ſhall be paid into 

the teceipt of the Exchequer after the fifth day of 

April, one thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, and 

on or before the fifth day of April, one thouſand 

ſeven hundred and eighty-one, of the produce of 

the duties charged by two acts made in the fifth and 

fourteenth years of his preſent majeſty's reign upon 

tie importation and exportation of Gum Seneca 

Gum Arabic, be applied towards making good 

ine tupply granted to his majeſty 


©$,000 O 0 


— — 21,382,249 11 81 


Total of ways and means 


Exceſs of ways and means 133,752 18 112 


— — — — 


Madam F 
* 


deo, , wote of credit of one million was alſo granted 

5 /elſion, and is charged on the next aids, 

de additional public debt funded and provided 

is Year, amounts to twelve millions; the in- 

of which, at 4 per cent, per ann. 1s — 480, o © AQ 
ie annuity for eighty years, of 11. 16s. 3d. 
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This ſum (by acts paſſed in purſuance of different 
reſolutions) is propoſed to be raiſed in the following 
manner : | 

Additional duty on malt of 69.-per buſhel 

Ditto, on low wines of 1d. per gallon — 

Do. on ſpirits of 3d. per Ditto 

Do. on brandy of 1s. per Do. 

Do. on rum of 15s. per Do. 

Do. on foreign wines of 41. per ton on Portu- 
gal wines, and of 81, per ton on French wines 

A duty on coals exported of 4s. per Newcaſtle 
chaldron 


Additional duty of 51. per cent. on the above 
duties 
Additional duty of 18. 10d. per buſhel on ſalt 

Do. on advertiſements of 6d. each. —— 

A ſtamp duty on the receipt for any legacy, or 
for any ſhare of a perſonal eſtate divided under the 
ſtatute of diſtributions, or the cuſtom of any pro- 
vince or place of 25s. 6d. if the value ſhall not ex- 
ceed 2ol. and of 5s. if above 2ol. and not 
amounting to 1ool. and of 208. if 1ool. or up- 
wards 

On dealers in coffee, tea, and chocolate, for a 
licence 5s. annually 


In all 


— — 


—ů—— ꝙſ»xxů —-„ 


— — — — 


— - FꝙFT·r— —— — —_ 
4 0 0 


— —- 


Exceſs of taxes 


701,53 


— 


310, ooo 


20,617 


34,557 
35,310 
70,958 


72,000 
12,899 
46,193 


69,000 
9,000 


12,000 


2 


oO 03003 © 


O 


oO DoD © © © 


O 


0 


9,000 o 0 


5.384 0 0 
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STATS ( 


u:; Majeſty's moſt gracions Speech to” 


both Houſes of Parliament. Tharſ- 
day the 25th of November, 1779. 


Me Lords and Gentlemen, 

MEET you in parhament 

1 at a time when we are called 
upon by every principle of duty, 
and every conſideration of intereſt, 
o exert our united efforts in the 
ſapport and defence of our coun- 
try, attacked by an unjuſt and 
unproroked war, and contending 
with one of the moſt dangerous 
eonfederacies that ever was form- 
el againſt the crown and people of 
Great Britain. | 
The defigns and attempts of 
our enemies to invade this king- 
dom, have, by the bleſſing of 
Providence, been hitherto fruſ- 
rated and diſappointed. They 
t menace us with great arma- 
ments and preparations ; but we 
are, I truſt, on our part, well 
prepared to meet every attack and 
repel every inſult, I know the 
character of my brave people: the 
menaces of their enemies, and the 
approach of danger, have no other 
ee on their minds, but to ani- 


mate their courage, and to call 


forth that national ſpirit, which 
has ſo often checked, and defeat- 
ed, the projects of ambition and 


iaſtice, and enabled the Britiſh 
Vor. XXIII. 


fleets and armies to protect their 
own country, to vindicate their 
own rights, and at the ſame time 
to uphold, and preſerve the liber- 
ties of Europe, from the reſtleſs 
and encroaching power of the 
Houſe of Bourbon. 

In the midſt of my care and 
ſolicitude for the ſafety and wel- 
fare of this country, I have not 
been 1nattentive to the ſtate of my 
loyal and faithful kingdom of Ire- 
land, I have, in conſequence of 
your addreſſes, preſented to me in 
the laſt ſeſſion, ordered ſuch pa- 
pers to be collected and laid before 
you, as may aſſiſt your delibera- 
tions, on this important buſineſs ; 
and I recommend it to you to con- 
ſider what further benefits and ad- 
vantages may be extended to that 
kingdom, by ſuch regulations, and 
ſach methods, as may, moſt ef- 
fectually, promote the common 
ſtrength, wealth, and intereſts of 
all my dominions. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 

The proper eſtimates ſhall, in 
due time, be laid before you. I 
ſee, with extreme concern, that 
the neceſſary eſtabliſhments of my 
naval and military forces, and the 
various ſervices and operations of 
the enſuing year, muſt inevitably 
be attended with great and heavy 

[A] expences; 
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expences; but I rely on your wil- 
dom and public ſpirit ſor ſuch 
ſupplies, as the circumſtances and 
exigencies of our affairs ſhall be 
found to require. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have great ſatisfaction in re- 
newing the aſſurances of my en- 
tire approbation of the 
duct and diſcipline of the militia, 
and of their ſteady perſeverance in 
their duty; and I return my cor- 
dial thanks to all ranks of my 
loyal ſubjects who have ſtood 
forth in this arduous conjuncture, 
and by their zeal, their influence, 
and their perſonal ſervice, have 
given confidence as well as ſtrength 
to the national defence. 'Truſting 
in the Divine Providence, and in 
the juſtice of. my cauſe, I am firm- 
ly reſolved to proſecute the war 
with vigour, and to make every 
exertion in order to compel our 


enemies to liſten to equitable 
terms of peace and accommoda- 
tion. : a 


good con- 


The humble Addreſs of the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, in Parlia- 


ment aſſembled, 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

E, your majelly's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 
return your majeſty our humble 
thanks for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne. 

The juft ſenſe we have of the 
bleſſings under your majeſty's go- 
vernment, and the indignation we 
feel at the unprovoxed and un- 
warrantable aggreſhon of our ene- 
mies, who ſeek to deprive us of 
choſe bleſſings, and threaten your 
majeſty's kingdoms with invaſion, 


will continue to animate our reſg.. 
lutions, and redouble our efforts 
in the national defence, We 
truſt, that thoſe efforts, ſeconded 
by the zeal of a faithful and loyal 
people, will, under the Providence 
of God, be fully ſufficient to re. 
pel every attack, to fruſtrate tlie 
hopes, and defeat the deligns of 
any confederacy that may be form- 
ed apainſt your majeſty's crown 
and dominions. 

In ſuch a criſis, the approach of 
danger can ferve only to call forth 
that national ſpirit, which always 
riſes with the occaſion that de- 
mands it, but never diſplayed it- 
ſelf in a more important conjunc- 
ture, though it has fo often pro— 
tedded the liberties of theſe king- 
doms, and of Europe in general, 
and has enabled the Britiſh fleets 
and armies to withſtand, and de- 
feat the deſigns of that reſtleſs and 
aſpiring ambition, which has fo 
frequently diſturbed the peace and 
invaded the rights of mankind, 

We are deeply ſenſible of your 
majeſty's paternal goodneſs, which 
does not confine itſelf to one part 
of your dominions, but 1s anxious 
for the proſperity of the whole, 
and, in the midſt of your care and 
ſolicitude for the ſafety and wel- 
fare of this country, has led your 
attention to the ſtate of your loyal 
and faithful kingdom of Ireland. 
Guided by the ſame fentiments 
which - prompted the humble ad- 
dreſs we preſented to your majeſty 
the laſt ſeſſion, we will continue 


our attention to thoſe important 


objects your majeſty's wiſdom re- 
commends, and after deliberately 
weighing the whole, will conſider, 
what further benefits may be ex- 
tended to that kingdom, by ſuch 
regulations, and ſuch methods, 23 

may 
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may moſt effectually promote the 
tommon ſtrength, wealth, and in- 
tereſts of all your majeſty's domi- 
nions. | | | 

Your majeſty's approbation of 
the good conduct and diſcipline of 
the militia, and of their ſteady 
perſeverance in their duty, and 
the ſatisfaction your majeſty ex- 
preſſes in the conduct of your 
loyal ſubjects of all ranks, who 
have ſtood forth in this arduous 
conjuncture, muſt redouble that 
zeal, extend that influence, and 
increaſe thoſe perſonal exertions, 
which have given confidence as 
well as ſtrength to the national de- 
fence. 

We ſee, with great ſatisfaQion, 
that your majeſty, truſting in the 
Divine Providence, and in the juſ- 
tice of your cauſe, 1s firmly re- 
ſolved to proſecute the war with 
vigour, and to make every exer- 
tion, in order to compel our ene- 
mies to liſten to equitable terms of 
peace and accommodation. Such 
ſpirited and vigorous meaſures 
muſt be conducive to ſo defirable 
an end; and we humbly beg leave 
to aſſure your majeſty, that they 
will meet with our moſt hearty 
concurrence and firmeſt ſupport. 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Anſwer, 


My Lords, 

I THANE you for this dutiful 
and loyal addreſs. The ſpirit 
and reſolution with which you 
land forth in the national defence, 
and the ſupport you promiſe to the 
vigorous meaſures 1 am deter- 
mined to purſue, muſt tend to 
reſtore, upon fair and equitable 
terms, that general tranquility, 
which I have ever endeavoured to 
maintain; and your attention to 
thoſe important objects I have re- 


commended to you, will, I doubt 
not, increaſe the general proſpe- 
rity of all my ſubjects, which is 
my conſtant and invariable aim. 


The humble Addreſs of the Houſe of 
Commons to the King, 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
We. your majeſty's moſt dy. 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the Commons of Great Britain in 
parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to return your majeſty the thanks 
of this Houſe, for your moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech from the throne; 

We are truly ſenſible that, in 
the preſent arduous ſituation of 
affairs, we are called upon b 
every principle and every ſenti- 
ment of duty to your majeſty, and 
to thoſe we repreſent, to exert and 
to unite our utmoſt efforts in the 
ſapport and defence of our coun- 
try againſt a moſt unjuſt war, and 
one of, the moſt dangerous confe- 
deracies that was ever formed 
againſt the crown and people of 
Great Britain, 

We ſee and revere the igoodneſs 
of Divine Providence, in fruftrat- 
ing and diſappointing the deſigns 
of our enemies to invade this king- 
dom : and whenever they attempt 
to carry their menaces into exe- 
cution, we truſt that their attacks 
will be repelled, and their enter- 
prize defeated, by the bleſſing of 
the ſame Providence on the valour. 
and intrepidity of your majeſty's 
fleets f armies; and that your 
majeſty's gracious and endearing 
declaration of your confidence in 
the character and courage of your 
people will be juſtified, by the 
moſt convincing proofs, that they 
are ſtill animated by the ſame ar- 
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dour, and the ſame ſpirit, that 
have in former times carried this 
nation through ſo many difficul- 
ties and dangers, and have lo of- 
ten enabled their anceſtors to pro- 
tet their country and all its do- 
minions, and to ſave not only 
their own rights, but the liberties 
of other free ſtates, from the reſt- 
leſs ambition and encroaching 
power of the Houſe of Bourbon. 

We acknowledge, with thank- 
fulneſs, your majeſty's goodneſs 
and attention to the addreis of this 
Houſe, reſpecting your loyal and 
faithful kingdom of Ireland, in 
being pleaſed to order ſuch papers 
to be communicated to this Houſe, 
as may aſſiſt our deliberations on 
this important buſineſs: and we 
beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, 
that we will not fail to take into 
our conſideration what further be- 
nefits and advantages may be ex- 
tended to that kingdom by ſuch 
regulations, and ſuch methods, as 
may moſt effectually promote the 
common ſtrength, wealth, and in- 
tereſts of all your dominions. 

Permit us, Sir, to return our 
humble thanks to your majeſty, for 
the gracious manner in which 
your majeſty renews and confirms 
your entire approbation of the 
good conduct and ſteady diſcipline 
of the national militia; and to 
aſſure your majeſty that we con- 
cur moſt ſincerely with your ma- 
jeſty, in acknowledging and ap- 
plauding the meritorious zeal and 
ſervices of thoſe loyal ſubje&s who 
ltood forth in the hour of danger, 
and who have added confidence, 
as well as ſtrength, to the national 
defence. 

Your majeſty's faithful commons 
receive with gratitude, and take a 
fincere part in, your majeſty's pa- 


ternal expreſſions of concern, that 
the various and extenſive ſervices 
and operations of the enſuing year 
mutt unavoidably be attended with 
great and heavy expences: yet, 
when 1t 1s conſidered how much 
the commerce, the proſperity, and 
the ſafety, of Great Britain de- 
pend on the iſſue of this conteſt, 
we doubt not that ſuch powerful 
conſiderations and motives will in- 
duce all your majeſty's ſubjects to 
ſuſtain, with chearfulneſs and mag- 
nanimity, whatever burthens ſhall 
be found neceſſary, for raiſing ſuch 
ſupplies as may enable your ma- 
jeſty to proſecute th+ war with vi- 
gour and effect, and to make every 
exertion, in order to compel your 
enemies io liſten to equitable 
terms of peace and accommoda- 
tion. 


— — 


Addreſs of the Archbiſpop, Biſhops, 
and Clergy of the Province of 
Canterbury, ix Convecation, a/- 
ſSembled, preſented to his Majeſty 
ou the 17th of November, 1780. 


Moft gracious Sovereign, 

V E your majeſty's moſt duti- 

ful and loyal ſubjeQs, the 
archbiſhop, biſhops, and clergy of 
the province of Canterbury, in 
convocation aſſembled, humbly beg 
leave to approach your throne, and 
with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude 
for the protection we continue to 
enjoy under your majeſly's reign, 
to offer our unfeigned congratula- 
tions on the further ſecurity of 
your majeſty's illuſtrious Houſe, by 
the birth of another prince, and 0n 
the happy recovery of our gracious 
queen, the patroneſs of religion 


and virtue. 


We are, on this occaſion, parti- 
cularly 
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ealarly obliged to acknowledge 
and admire a late inſtance of your 
mejeſty's attention to the intereſts 
of Chriſtianity, in your royal mu- 
nificence to the pious deſigus of 
the ſociety for the propagation of 
the goſpel in foreign parts, erected 
by a charter from vour glorious 
predeceſſor, King William, and 
now reſtored to its former activity, 
by the liberal contributions of 
vour ſubjects, encouraged by your 
majeſty's example. 

Amidſt all the protection and 
favour we derive from the good- 
neſs of your majelly's heart, we 
lament the neceſlity of confeſſing, 
that the licentiouſneſs of the times 
continues to counteract your pa- 
ternal care for the ſtate of national 
religion. Bad men and bad books 
are the produce of all times; but 
we obſerve with particular regret, 
that the Bebe? a of the ge 
hath of late been directly pointed 
at the fences of piety and virtue, 
eltabliſhed by God himiclf, and 
apparently ſecured by law. 

The open violation of the Lord's 
day, and the invitations of men to 
delert the religious duties of that 
day for amuſements, frivolous at 
beſt, appears to call for the aid of 
the civil magiſtrate, to check the 
1 of an evil ſo dangerous 
oth to church and ſtate, by tup- 
preſhng on the Lord's day, places 
of reſort for pleaſure, where the 
interpoſition of the miniſters of 
religion is impracticable. We hum- 
bly aſſure your majeity, that ſo far 
as any exertion of our's can reach, 
we ſhall not fail to admoniſh and 
rebuke, both by word and exam- 
ic, 

We have the comfortable hope, 
Sir, that it will appear to your 
majeſty, that Popery is lefs preva- 


[325 
lent than it has been in this part 
of your dominions. We are too 
zealoufly attached to Proteſtantiſm 
not to oppoſe the errors of the 
Church of Rome, as well in con- 
troverſial attacks, as in the more 
ſucceſ,ful way of teaching the doc- 
trines of our Apoſtolical Church; 
adhering, at the ſame time, inva- 
riably to the principles of the re- 
formation, which direct us to op- 
poſe error of every kind, by argu- 
ment and perſuaſion, and to diſ- 
avow all violence in the cauſe of 
religion. 

May Almighty God, who, for 
our fins, hath permitted your ma- 
jeſty to be involved in a war, ju?, 
indeed, and neceſſary, but in its 
own nature productive of much ca- 
lamity, bleſs your majeſty's efforts 
with decifive ſucceſs! 

It becomes us, as miniſters of 
the goſpel, to praiſe God for every 
victory which has a tendency to 
the bleſſings of peace; and when- 
ever it ſhall pleaſe his 1nfinite 
wiſdom to reſtore them to this na- 
tion, we mall further beſeech him 
to grant to your majeſty the fail 
enjoyment of thoſe bleſſings for 
many years, in the proſperity and 
unanimous loyalty of your ſub- 
jects, 


To which Addreſs his Majeſty was 
pleaſed to return the tollowing 
moſt gracious Anſwer : 


I THANK you for your con- 
gratulations on the increaſe of my 
family, and the happy recovery of 
the queen. 

I hear with pleaſure the zeal 
you expreſs for the intereſts of our 
holy religion; and I ſhall conti- 
nue to make it my conſtant en- 
deavour to ſupport them upon the 
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principles of the reformation, 
againſt the encroachments of licen- 
tiouſneſs or ſuperſtition. 

Truſting to the juſtice of my 
cauſe, I rely on the continuance 
of the bleſſings of Providence on 
my endeavours to reſtore to my 
people a ſafe and honourable 
peace. 


7 


PROTEST or THe LORDS. 
Die Martis, Feb. $wo. 


Moved, 


HAT a cpmmittee be ap- 

pointed, conſiſting of mem- 
bers of both Houſes, poſſeſſing nei- 
ther employment nor penſion, to 
examine without delay into the 
public expenditure, and the mode 
of accounting for the ſame ; more 
particularly into the manner of 
making all contracts, and at the 
ſame time to take into conſidera- 
tion what ſavings can be made con- 
ſiſtent with public dignity, juſtice, 
and gratitude, by an abolition of 
old or new created offices, the du- 
ties of which have either ceaſed, 
or ſhall on enquiry prove inade- 
quate to the fees or other emolu- 
ments arifing therefrom, or by the 
reduction of ſuch ſalaries or other al- 
Jowances and profits as may appear 
to be unreaſonable ;- that the ſame 
may be applied to leflen the pre- 
ſent 1uinous expenditure, and to 
enable us to carry on the preſgnt 


war againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, 


with that deciſion and vigour 
which can alone reſult from na- 
tional zeal, confidence, and una- 
nimity. 

After a long debate, the Houſe 


_ 


divided at half paſt one, when 
there appeared 
For the motion 55. Againſt 
it 101, including proxies. 
Majority againſt the motion 46 


DrssENTIENT, 

1ſt. Becauſe, however the waſte 
of public money, and the profu- 
ſton of uſeleſs ſalaries, may have 
been heretofore overlooked in the 
days of wealth and proſperity, the 
neceſſities of the preſent time can 
no longer endure the ſame fyſtem 
of corruption and prodigality. 

The ſcarcity of money, the di. 
miniſhed value of land, the finking 
of rents, with the decline of trade, 
are melancholy proofs that we are 
almoſt arrived at the end of taxa. 
tion, and yet the demands are an- 
nually increaſed, while the hopes 
of peace are every year put io a 
greater diſtance, 

For let any man confider* the 
immenſe debt increaſing beyond 
the poſſibility of payment, with 
the preſent accumulation of taxes 
upon every article, not only of 
luxury, but of convenience and 
even of neceſſary uſe ; and let him 
carry his thoughts forward to thoſe 
additional dutics which muſt im- 
mediately be impoſed to make good 
the 1ntereſt of the approaching 
loan, and of that debt which will 
remain unfunded, he will find 
that at leaſt one million and a 
half of intereſt muſt be provided 
for, beſides what may be further 
neceſſary to make good the defi- 
ciences of the Jate taxes. 

Under theſe circumſtances, the 
ſayings of a ſtrict and vigilant œco- 
nom y in every branch, and the ap- 
plication of overgrown ſalaries, 
unmerited penſions, and oſelefs 
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laces to the public ſervice, are 
almoſt the only reſource left in the 
exhauſted ſtate af our finances. But 
befides this ſtrong argument of ne- 
ceſſity that preſſes upon the preſent 
moment, ſuch and ſo great are 
the abules in the management and 
expenditure of the public money 
25 would call for the ſtricteſt en- 
airy and animadverſion even in 
the belt of times. The practice of 
expending immenſe ſums without 
conſent of parliament, under the 
fallacious head of contingencjes 
and extraordinaries, the preater 
part of which might eaſily be com- 
priſed in an eſtimate ; but becauſe 
{ome unforeſeen articles are not 
capable of ſuch preciſion, the mi- 
nilter has, under that colour, found 
out a method of expending the 
public money firſt ad libitum, and 
when it has been ſo expended, has 
ſound means to induce parliament 


to think itſelf bound in honour to 


ratiſy and make it good, deſerves 
the highelt cenſure; and no mini- 
iter who ſhall dare to ſtake the 
public credit, for money that has 
not been voted, ought to be juſti- 
ned by a leſs authority than an Act 
of Indemnity. The millions which 
remain 1n conſequence unexplain- 
ed and unaccounted for; the 
Wameful facility of admitting al- 
mot every claim; the improvident 
bargains made for the public ſer— 
iet; the criminal neglect and even 
contempt of the few checks eſta- 
bliſned in the Board of Treaſury, 
beſides great part of the money 
being ſhared in its paſſage among 
a tribe of collectors, clerks, agents, 
jobbers or contractors, or paid 
away by official extortion, or ſtop- 
bed in its courſe to breed intereſt 
i ſome ingroſſing individuals, are 
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grievances which the preſent mo- 
tion has in view to remedy. 

2dly. But great and important 
25 the motion 1s in this view of it, 
it is ſtill more important in ano- 
ther, as it tends to narrow the wide 
ſpreading influence of the crown, 
that has found its way into every 
corner of the kingdom. 

It is ſufficient to allude to this 
grievance, without any farther en- 
largement; but this argument, 
though perhaps the ſtrongeſt in fa- 
vour of the motion, has becn 
turned into an objection to it, as 
if it meant to abridge the rights 
of monarchy, and make the crown 
deperdent on the parliament. 

If the objection means to inſi- 
nuate that corruption 1s neceſſary to 
government, we ſhall leave that 
principle to confute itſelf by its 
own apparent iniqu:ty. 

That this motion is intended to 
diminiſh the conflitutional power of 
the crown, we deny. The conſti- 
tutional power of the crown we 
are no leſs ſolicitous to preſerve, 
than we are to annihilate its un- 
conſtitutional influence. The pre- 
rogative rightly underſtood, not 
touched or intended to be touched 
by this motion, will ſupport the 
crown in all the ſplendour which 
the king's perſonal dignity requires, 
and with all the authority and vi- 
gour neceſſary to give due effect to 
the executive powers of govern- 
ment. 

It has been argued, that this is 
not a proper time for reformation, 
when all the attention of the king- 
dom ſhould be employed upon the 
war, as the great and only object 
in the preſent time of diſtreſs: to 
which we beg leave to inſiſt that 
the preſent is, for that very rea- 
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ſon, the propereſt time, becauſe 
nothing is ſo eſſential to the con- 
duct and proſecution of the war as 
the frugal management of that 
ſupply by which only it can be 
carried on with any profpe& of 
ſucceſs. Nor ought the plan of 
cconomy to be any longer delayed 
at the riſque of a general bank- 
ruptcy ; and from the hiſtory of 
this, as well as other countries, 
times of neceſſity have been always 
times of reform. 

zdly. Becauſe we conceive that 
the mode of a committee, which 
might act with a committee of 
the other Houſe, and might, if 
neceſſary, be rendered durable, 
and veſted with due powers by an 
act of the whole legiſlature, might 
bring back the public expenditure 
to its conſtitutional principle, might 
deviſe proper regulations for open- 
ing contracts to the propoſals of 
every fair bidder, for reforming 
the abuſes of office, and the enor- 
mity of fees, with a variety of 
other abuſes, particularly that cf 
large ſums of money lying in the 
hands of individuals, to the loſs of 
the ſtate. 

An objection has been ſtrongly 
urged on the ground of an appre- 
henſion expreſſed by ſome lords, 
as if they ſeriouſly entertained it, 
of its producing a quarrel between 
the two Houſes of parliament; in 
conſequence of which, the public 
buſineſs might be obſtructed, by a 
claim on the part of the Houſe of 
Commons to an excluſive right of 
conſidering and providing for the 
ſubjects of this motion. 

Such a claim certainly cannot 
be ſupported, as a conſequence of 
the claim of that Houle to origi- 
nate money bills. Not a ſingle 
Lord appeared to enicrtain an idea 

I 


that ſuch a claim would be well 
founded. In truth, the objection, 
ſuppoſes it to be ill-founded, and 
that therefore the Houle will re. 
ſiſt it; and yet it aſſumes that the 
Houſe of Commons will advance 
and perſiſt in this ill- founded 
claim. We cannot diſcover any 
colour for ſuch a ſuppoſition, un- 
leſs we were to adopt the inſinua-— 
tions of thoſe who repreſent the 
corrupt influence (which it is our 
wiſh to ſuppreſs) as already per. 
vading that Houſe. Thoſe who 
entertain that opinion of one 
Houtie of parliament, will hard! 

think leſs diſteſpectfully of the 
other. To them it will ſeem a 
matter of indifference, whether 
the motion 1s defeated by the ex- 
ertion of that influence, to excite 
a groundleſs claim in the one 
Houſe, or by a groundleſs appre- 
henſion of ſuch a claim in the 
other, But we, who would be 
underſtood to think with more re- 
ſpect of both, cannot entertain an 
appret.enfion ſo injurious to the 
Houſe of Commons, as that they 
would at this time eſpecially, and 
on this occaſion, have advanced 
ſuch a claim, 

The motion has likewiſe been 
objected to on account of its diſqua- 
lifying perſons poſſeſſing employ- 
ments or penſions, to w of the 
propoſed- committee. We are far 
from ſuppoſing that the poſſeſſion 
of place or penſion neceſſarily cor- 
rupts the integrity cf the poſſeſſor. 
We have ſeen, and the public 
have ſeen, many illuſtrious in- 
ſtances of the contrary; yet we 


cannot but ſuppoſe that the public 


expectation of advantage from this 
meaſure would have been leſs ſan- 
guine, if they had ſeen perſons 
poſſeſſing offices ſelected to diſtin- 
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{vl or their ſalaries adequate; they 
perhaps would not think the pol- 
ſeſlor of a penſion or office the fit- 
teſt judge how far that penſion or 
ofiice had been merited or was ne— 
ceſſary. We cannot therefore 
think the motion juſtly exception- 
able on this ground; it rather ap- 
pears to us to have been drawn 
wich a proper attention to noble 
lords in that predicament, exempt- 
ing them from a ſituation which 
they mult neceſſarily with to de- 
cline, | 

We conceive ourſelves war- 
ranted in the mode propoſed, by 
recedent as well as reaſon, and 
it was ſtated to the Houſe to have 
been recommended by the moſt ap- 
roved conſtitutional authors who 
Ce written ſince the revoluticn ; 
but having offered to meet any 
other propoſition which might 
carry, with it ſubſtantial remedy, 
and no ſuch being offered, not- 
withſtanding the time this propo- 
ſition has lain before the Houſe, 
we cannot help conſidering the 
preſent negative as going to the 
ſubſtantial as well as formai part 
of the motion, and hold ourſelves 
obliged to avail ourſelves of our 
right of entering our proteſt again(t 
ha rejection of the above propo- 

tion, 

4thly, We are farther impelled 
to preſs this motion, becaule the 
object of it has been ſeconded and. 
called for by a conſiderable ma- 
Jority of the people, who are aſſo- 
ciating for this purpoſe, and ſeem 
determined to Lag Jo it, by every 
legal and conſtitutional method 
that can be deviſed for its ſucceſs ; 
and however ſome may affect to be 
alarmed, as if ſuch affociations 
tended to diſturb the peace, or en- 
eroach upon the delegated power 
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guiſh how far their offices were uſe- 


of the other Houſe, we are per- 
ſuaded they have no o:her view 
but to collect the ſenſe of the per- 
ple, and to inform the whole body 
of the repreſentatives, what a'e 
the ſentiments of the whole body 
of their conſtituents, in which 
reſpe&t their proceedings have 
been orderly, peaceabie, and con- 
ſtitutional. And if it be aſked, 
what farther is to be done if theſe 
petitions are rejected? The beit 
anſwer is, that the caſe cannot be 
ſuppoled ; for altnvugh upon a few 
ſeparate petitions it may be fairly 
ſaid that the other Houte ought 
not to be decided by a part only 
of their conſtituents, yet it cannot 
be preſumed they will 28 in de- 
fance of the united opinion of 
the whole people, or jinde-d of 
any great and notorious majority. 
It is admitred they have a power 
to vote as they think fit; bu: it 
is not poſſible to conceive that fo 
wiſe an aſſembly will erer be raſh 
enough to rej=& ſuch petitions, 
and by that means cauſe this dan- 
gerous queſtion to be broached 
and agitated, J/hether they have 
not broke their truſt ? The voice of 
the people will certainly be com- 
plied with. 

Miniſters may, as they have done 
in recent inſtances, deprive any 
man of what he holds at their plea- 
ſure, for preſuming to exercile his 
undoubted right of thinking for 
himſelf on thele or other public 
ſubjects: but it will not be wite 
in them to treat theſe aſſociations 
with contempt, or call them by 
the invidicas name of Faction, a 
name by waich the minority in 
both Houſes of parliament have 
been ſo frequently and ſo faiſel 
calumniated, becauſe the name FA 
applied will eco back upon 
themielves, when acting againit 
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the general ſenſe of the nation ; 
nor will they be able to repreſent 
theſe numbers, ſo reſpectable in 
rank and property (as they did 
but too ſucceſsfully the diſcon— 


tented Americans), as a mob of 


indigent and ſeditious incendiaries, 
becauſe the people to whom this is 
addreſſed, are the very people that 
are abuſed, and every man bears 
within himſelf the teſtimony of its 
| falſehood. 

The miniſters, on this particular 


occaſion, cannot deceive the people. 


Forteſcue, Abingdon, 
Harcourt, Pembroke and 
De Ferrars, Montgomery, 
Beaulieu, Fitzwilliam, 
Camden, Rutland, 
Coventry, Nugent Temple, 
Richmond, Bolton, 
Mancheſter, Courtenay, 
Derby, Stanford, 
Effingham, Tankerville, 
Grafton, J. S. Aſaph, 
Portland, Wycombe, 
Ferrers, Craven, 
Cholmondeley, Rockingham, 
King, Scarborough, 
Abergavenny, TJeriey, 
J. Peterborough, Devonſhire. 
Difſentiente, without reaſons, 
Radnor. 


For all the above reaſons, ex- 
cept the fourth, Otborne, 


Die Lunæ, Mart. Gta. 


Moved, 


HAT whereas the Right 


lion. the Marquis of Car- 
m.rthea was dilmifled from his 
ottice of Lord Lieutenant of the 
Eaſt- Riding of Yorkſhire, on the 
morning of the Sch of February, 
when his opinion was known con- 
cerning a queſtion that was to be 


agitated in this houſe an the even- 


ing of that day; and whereas the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Pembroke 
was likewiſe diſmiſſed from the 
office of Lord Lientenant of Witt. 
ſhire, a few days after he had 
given his vote upon the ſame 
queſtion; therefore this houſe have 
reaſon to ſuſpet that they were 
diſmiſſed in conſequence of the 
ſaid votes; it is retolved therefore 
that an humble addreſs be pre. 
ſented to his Majeſty, beſeeching 
him to be graciouſly pleaſed to 
inform the houle, whether he was 
adviſed, and by whom, to diſmiſs 


the ſaid two noble lords for their 


conduct in parliament. 
Aſter a long debate, the queſtion 


being put, 


Contents 31 Proxies g 39 
Not- contents 56 Proxies 36 92 
DissxNTIEN T, 

I. Becauſe we cannot entertain 
a doubt, but that the two noble 
lords, whoſe removals from their 
lieutenancies have given riſe to 
this motion, ſuffered this mark of 
his Majeſty's diſpleaſure for their 
conduct in parliament. 

The facts expreſſed of the mo- 
tion were ſufficient in themſelves 
to ſatisfy any reaſanable perſon, 
that this was the ſole cauſe of their 
diſmiſſion, and might well have 
juſtiſied an immediate cenſure on 
the adviſers of that unconſtitutional 
meaſure. But the motion, at the 
ſame time that it was calculated to 
point the cenſure at thoſe adviſers 
by name, if it ſhould have been 
merited, gave them an opportunity 
of being exculpated if guiltleſs, by 
the ſolemn teſtimony which his 
Majeſty would, in ſuch caſe, have 
given of their innocence. 

II. Becauſe the offer made by 
the noble lord who propoſed this 
addreſs that it ſhould be with 
drawn, if any one of his Majeſty's 

minitter: 
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miniſters would declare upon his 
honour, that theſe removals were 
for any other cauſe than that”? 
which has been alledged, and the 
Alence with which miniſters thought 
kt to receive this propoſal, although 
called upon by almoſt every lord 
who ſpoke for the motion, is an 
additional reaſon for confirmin 
us in our belief, that his Majeſty 
has been adviſed to remove the 
two noble lords from their lieu- 
tenancies for their conduct in par- 
liament. 

III. Becauſe we conſider this 
diſmiſſion of lords from high and 
honourable offices, on account of 
their proceedings in parhament, 
to be a violation of the Bill of 
Rights, which declares, ** That 
proceedings in parliament ought 
not to be impeached or queſttoned 
(much leſs puniſhed) in any court 


or place out of parliament.” And. 


we are greatly apprehenſive of the 
conſequences, if this daring at- 
tempt to ſubvert one of the moſt 
ſacred principles of our conſti- 
tution, ſhould paſs with impunity 
and grow into precedent. 

IV. Becauſe the miſchievous 
tendency of ſuch influence 1s 
greatly augmented by the con- 
nection which the offices in queſ- 
tion (lieatenancies of counties) 
have with the proper conſtitution 
of the militia” That important 
branch of the national defence has 
deen ſo altered as to have almoſt 
loſt ſight of the original principles 
of an Engliſh militia. The noto- 
rious abuſes introduced into it, 
and the diſregard paid to the few 
wholeſome regulations remaining 
in it, would ſoon make the militia 
a dangerous inſtrument in the 
hands of the miniſter, were it not 


for the exemplary zeal of thoſe 
gentlemen, who, ſacrificing every 
degree of domeſtic comfort, and 
ſubmitting to unneceſſary and 
diſtant removals from their coun- 
ties, ſtill endeavour to maintain 
its purity in the character of its 
officers; and we conſider theſe 
alterations and abuſes as giving 
the more juſt grounds of appre- 
henſion and jealouſy, as they tend 


to aſſimilate the militia in prin- 


ciple and in habits to the ſtanding 
army, in which alſo dangerous 
innovations appear daily taking 
place; innovations, which though 
charged in the debate, were neither 
denied nor defended. | 

Laſtly, becauſe when miniſters, 
in the ſame moment that they are 
exerting the influence of the crown 
in a moſt corrupt and unconſti- 
tutional manner, think fit to aſ- 
ſert, in contradiction to the evi- 
dence of all our ſenſes, that it is 
not increaſed, and is not formi- 
dable, we can, have little ho 
that ſuch miniſters will ever ſuffer 
that influence to be diminiihed, 
although its diminution is one of 
the principal objects of the prayer 
and petition of the people, founded 
on a feeling ſenſe of the increaſed, 
** and formidable extent 
Ot it. 


Harcoart, Mancheſter, 
Wycomb, Rockingham, 
Craven, Rutland, 
Camden, Abingdon, 
De Ferrars, Abergavenny, 
Ponſonby, Fitzwilliam, 
King, Richmond, 
Derby, Effingham, 
Beaulieu, Radnor. 
Dexonſhire, 

Die 
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Die Feneris, Aprilts 14mo, 
Moved, 


HAT the bill, intitled a bell 

for the excluſion of con- 

tractors from the lower houſe of 

parliament, be read a ſecond time 
and committed, 

After ſome debate, the queſtion 
being put, there appeared 

For the commitment - 41 

Againſt it — — 00 
Majority - 19 

Tt was then moved to reject the 
bill. 

The queſtion was put there- 
upon, and reſolved in the aſarm- 
ative. 

Diss EN TIE NT, 

I. Becauſe the commons, de- 
ſirous of re-eſtabliſhing the repu— 
tation and authority of parliament, 
and of giving ſatisfaction to the 
people, at a time when the moſt 
cordial and ur. ſuſpicious confidence 
between the repreſentative and 
conſtituent bodies is effentially 
neceſſary, have come to a reſo— 
lution, That it 1s neceſſary to 
declare, that the influence of the 
crown has increaſed, is increaſing, 
and oppht to be diminiſhed.“ 

This reſolution we conceive to 
de undeniably true, and highly 
ſeaſonable. Their commencement 
of the diminution (which they 
have ſolemnly engaged to make) 
by the bill here rejected, is no leſs 
judicious. In the midſt of a war, 
in which nothing (among all its 
unhappy circumilances) is more 
remarkable than the prodigality 
with which it is carried on, it 
appears peculiarly neceſſary to re- 
move from parliament the ſuſpicion 
that the raih adoption, the obſt1- 
nate continuance, and the corrupt 


ſupply of military arrangements 
are connected with the {upport of 
a court majority in parliament, 

II. Becauſe the people, op- 
preſſed with actual impoſitions, 
and terrified with the certain 
proſpe&t of farther and heavier 
burthens, have a right to be af. 
ſured, that none ſhould have a 
power of laying thoſe burthens, 
who have an intereſt in increafin 
them. Neither is it fit that the 
who are the principal ſubjects of 
complaint, ſhould fit as the con- 
troliers of their own conduct. 
Contracts can never be fairly made, 
when the parliamentary ſervice of 
the contractor is a neceſſary, un- 
derſtood part of the agreement, 
and muit be reckoned into the 
price. Bot the moſt unexcep- 
tionable contract being a matter of 
great advantage to the contractor, 
it becomes a means of influence 
even when 1t 15 not a principle of 
abuſe. It 1s the greateſt of all 
the bribes a miniſter has to beſtow ; 
and one day's jobb may be worth 
the purchaſe of the ſee of moſt cf 
the places and penſions that are 
held in that houſe. 

HI. Becauſe no reaſons have 
been afigncd for the rejection of 
this bij], but ſuch as appear to us 
frivolous or dangerous. It was 
argued as neceſſary to abate the 
phrenzy of virtue, which began to 
ſhew 1iſ-If in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. This new ſpecies of phrenzy 
we look upon to be rather a cha- 
raQter of ſoundneſs, than a ſymp- 
tom of inſanity; and we fairly 
declare, that, as we frequently 
come into contact with the other 
Houſe, we heartily wiſh that that 
diſtemper may become contagious. 
Another reaſon aſſigned againſt 
this bill, that it is not poſhvle ge 

Va 
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caſt pecuniary emoluments to have 
any influence on members of par- 
liament, appears to originate from 
ſo perfect a puerility of under- 
landing, or ſuch a contempt of 
that of the houſe and the nation, 
that it 13 mentioned as a matter to 
be animadverted upon, not an- 
ſwered. Of the ſame nature is 
the argument drawn from the ſup- 
poſed improbability of abuſes in 
contracts, becauſe the law has left 
in the hands of minitters the 
means of proſecuting 'at law the 
ſupporters of their power, and the 
ac:omplices of their own fraud and 
malverſation. Theſe arguments 
will give little ſatisfaction to thoſe 
who look at the Houſe of Lords as 
a barrier againſt ſome poihbly ſud- 
den and miſtaken warmth of the 
Houſe of Commons, that might 
be injurious to the juſt preroga- 
tives of the crown, or the rights of 
the people; but we will not bear 
the groſs abuſe of this conſtitu- 
tional power; or that this Houſe 
ould fer itſelf as an obſtruction 
to the moſt honourable, manly, 
and virtuous reſolution ever come 
to by an Houſe of Commons; a 
reſolutioa made in direct con- 
formity to the petitions of their 
conſlituents. We proteſt, there- 
fore, againſt our ſtanding in the 
way of even the firſt ſteps taken 
towards promoting the. indepen- 
pence, integrity, and virtue of a 
houſe of parhament, 


De Ferrars, J. St. Aſaph, 
Rockingham, Beaulieu, 


Abergavenny, Ofborne, 


Fortelcue, Cholmondeley, 
Courtenay, Mancheſter, 
Wycombe, Coventry, 
Ponſouby, St. John, 
Percy, Fitz- William, 
'errers, Abingdon, 
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Pembroke, and Portland, 
Montgomery, Devonſhire, 

Scarborough, Harcourt, 

Richmond, Jerſey. 

For the firſt and third reaſons, 
adopting however very heartily in 
the preſent ſtate of parliamentary 
repreſentation the ſound principles 
contained in the ſecond, which yet 
I conceive inapplicable to this bill. 

RADNxcR. 


_— 


His Maje/ly's noft gracions Speech to 
both Houſes of Parliament, June 
19, 1780. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


1883 outrages committed by 
bands of deſperate and aban- 
doned men, in various parts of this 
metropolis, broke forth with vio- 
lence into acts of felony and trea- 
ſon, had ſo far overborne all civil 
authority, and threatened fo direQ- 
/ the immediate ſubverſion of all 
legal power, the deſtruction of all 
property, and the confuſton of 
every order in the fate, that I 
found myſelf obliged, by every tic 


of duty and affection to my people, 


to ſuppreſs, jn every part, thoſe 
rebellious inſurrections, and to 
provide for the public ſafety, by 
the moſt effectual and immediate 


application of the force entruſted 


to me by parliament. 

[ have directed copies of the. 
proclamations iſſued upon that 
occation, to be laid before you. 

Proper. orders have been given 
for bringing the authors and abet- 
tors of theſe in ſurrections, and the 
perpetrators of ſuch criminal acts, 
to ſpeedy trial, and to ſuch con- 
dign puniſhinent as the laws of 
their country preſcribe, and as the 
vindication of public juſtice de- 


mands. | 
Though 
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Though I truſt it is not ne- 
ceſſary, yet I think it right at this 
time, to renew to you my ſolemn 
aſſurances, that I have no other 
obje& but to make the laws of the 
realm, and the principles of our 
excellent conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, the rule and meaſure of 
my conduct; and I ſhall ever con- 
ſider it as the firſt duty of my ſta- 
tion, and the chief glory of my 
reign, to maintain and preſerve 
the eſtabliſhed religion of my 
kingdoms, and as far as in me 
lies, to ſecure and to perpetuate 
the rights and liberties of my 
people. 


M — 7 


— 


The humble Addreſs of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Par- 
lament afſembled. 

Die Lune, 199 Junii, 1780. 

Moſt gracious Sovereign, 
E your Majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
in parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to return your Majeſty our humble 
thanks for your moſt gracious 
ſpeech from the throne. | 
We feel the utmoſt abhorrence 
and deteftation of the outrages 
committed in various parts of this 
metropolis, by bands of deſperate 
and abandoned men; outrages 
that broke forth with ſuch violence 
into acts of felony and treaſon, 
and which threatening ſo directly 
the immediate ſubverſion of all 
legal authority, the deſtruction of 
all property, and the confuſion of 
every order in the ſtate, called 

Joudly for the ſpeedieſt and moſt 

effectual application of the force 

entruſted to your Majeſty by law. 
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We beg leave to teſtify onr 
warmeſt gratitude to your Ma. 
jeſty, for your paternal care and 
concern for the protection of your 


ſubjects, ſo manifeſt in the mea- 


ſures your wiſdom directed in this 
urgent neceſſity, to ſuppreſs in 
every part, theſe rebellious inſur. 
rections, and to provide for the 
general ſafety, by the reſtoration 
of public peace. | 

We thank your majeſty for the 
communication you have been 
pleaſed to make to this houſe, of 
the proclamations iſſued in this 
alarming conjuncture. 

We learn with ſatisfaction that 
orders have been given for bring. 
ing the offenders to ſpeedy trial, 
and to ſach condign puniſhment 
as the law preſcribes, and the vin- 
dication of public juſtice demands, 

Although the uniform tenor of 
your Majeſty's conduct rendered 
unneceſſary the renewal of your 
gracious aſſurances to your parlia- 
ment, yet the manner in which 
they are given, raiſes in us the 
warmeſt emotions of gratitude, 
affection, and duty. Such a de- 
claration of the juſt and wiſe prin- 
ciples that are the rule and mea- 
ſure of your Majeſty's government, 
muſt endear your Majeſty more 
and more to all your ſubjects, and 
meet with the fulleſt return of at- 
tachment, confidence, and zeal. 


His Majeſty's moſt gracious Anfever, 
My Lords, 


T thank you heartily for this 
addreſs, ſo full of duty to me and 
of zeal for your country. Your 
abhorrence of the rebellious inſur- 
rections, and your unanimous ap- 
probation of the meaſures taken to 
ſuppreſs them, muſt have the mod 

ſalutary 
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ſalutary effects. Nothing can give 
me greater ſatisfaftion than the 
confidence you repoſe in me. It 
Mall be juſtified by the whole tenor 


of my reign. 


* — 
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The humble Adareſs of the Houſe of 


Commons. 


Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


E, your Majeſty's moſt du- 

tiful and loyal ſubjeas, 
the commons of Great-Britain, in 
parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to return your Majeſty the humble 
thanks of this houſe, for your molt 
racious ſpeech from the throne ; 
and for the communication whach 
your Majeſty has been pleaſed to 
make to this houſe, of the pro- 
clamations iſſued during the late 


molt dangerous and alarming dif-. 


turbinces. 

We think it our indiſpenſable 
duty to expreſs, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, our abhorrence of the pro- 
ceedings of thoſe tumultuous aſ- 
ſemblies, and of the criminal acts 
of outrage and violence committed 
by thoſe deſperate bands of men, 
and our higheſt indignation againſt 
tae authors, promoters, and per- 
28 of them; and to acknow- 
edge, with the warmeſt emotions 
of gratitude, duty, and affection, 
your Majeſty's paternal care and 
concern for the protection of your 
lubjets, in the meaſures which 
your Majeſty, as the father of 
your people, and the guardian of 
public ſafety, took in the hour of 
extreme and imminent neceſlity, 
for the immediate and effectual 
luppreflion of thoſe rebellious in- 
turrections, 


We learn with ſatisfation, that 
proper orders have been given for 
bringing the offenders to ſpeedy 
trial, and to ſuch puniſhment, as, 
upon conviction of their crimes, 
the laws preſcribe, and the vindi- 
cation of public juſtice certainly 
demands. 

Although the conſtant tenor of 
your Majeſty's juſt and conftitu- 
tional government, made a re— 
newal of your Majeſty's royal aſſu- 
rances to your parhament unne- 
ceſſary, yet we cannot but receive 
with great, thankfulneſs, ſo ſignal 
a mit of your Majeſty's gracious 
attention; and we beg leave, on 
our part, to affure your Majeſty, 


that this condeſcending and en- 


dearing declaration, cannot fail of 
ſecuring to your Majeſty, in the 
hearts of your people, the moſt 


affectionate returns of confidence, 


attachment, and ſupport. 


His Majeſty's Anſwer to the Addreſs 
of the Houſe of Commons. | 


Gentlemen, 


I return you my cordial and 
particular thanks for this loyal, 
affectionate, and unanimous ad- 
dreſs. 


Union at this time, muſt have 


the beſt and moſt important con- 
ſequences: nothing can more pow- 
ertully aſſiſt me in preſerving the 
public ſafety and ſecuring reve- 
rence for the laws, and obedience 
to legal government. Be aſſured 
that 1t is my conſtant and ardent 
deſire to promote the happineſs of 
all my ſubjeQs, and to * the 
confidence and ſupport of a free 
people. | 


On 
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On Saturday, July 8, his Majeſty 
cloſed the Seffion of Parliament 
with the following Speech. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


TT gives me great ſatisfaction to 
find myſelf able to determine 
this long ſeſſion of parliament, that 
you miy be at liberty to return to 
your ſeveral] countries, and attend 
to your private affairs, after ſo la- 
borious a diſcharge of your duty 
in the public ſervice ; and I take 
this occaſion to expreſs my ſincere 
acknowledgement for the freſh 
proofs you have given me of your 
affectionate zeal for the ſupport of 
my government, and of your juſt 
eſtimation of the real and perma- 
nent interelts of your country. 
Your magnanimity and perſe- 
verance in the proſecution of this 
juſt and neceſſary war have ena- 
bled me to make ſuch exertions as 
will, I truſt, by the aſſiſtance of 
Divine Providence, diſappoint the 
violent and unjuſt defigns of my 
enemies, and bring them to liſten 
to equitable and honourable terms 
of peace. N 
Theſe exertions have already 
been attended with ſucceſs by ſea 
and land; and the late important 
and proſperous turn of affairs in 
North America affords the faireſt 
pfoſpect of the returning loyalty 
and aﬀection of my ſubjects in the 
colonies, and of their happy re- 
union with their Parent country. 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons, 


I fee! myſelf under particular 


obligations to thank you for the 


large and arwple ſupplies you have 


* 
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ſo chearfally granted, and for the 
confidence you repoſe in me. No 
attention ſhall be wanting, on m 
part, to render them effectual, and 
to ſee them faithfully applied. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Let me earneſtly recommend to 
you to aſſiſt me, by your influence 
and authority in your ſeveral coun. 
ties, as you have by your unani- 
mous ſupport in parliament, in 
guarding the peace of the king. 
dom from future diſturbances, and 
watching over the preſervation of 
the public ſafety. Make my peo- 
ple ſenſible of the happineſs they 
enjoy, and the diſtinguiſhed ad- 
vantages they derive from our ex. 
cellent conſtitution in church and 
Rate, Warn them of the hazaid 
of innevation—point out to them 
the fatal conſequences of ſuch 
commotions as have lately been 
excited; and let it be your care 
to impreſs on their minds this im- 
portant truth, That rebellious in- 
ſurrections to reſiſt, or to reform 
the laws, muſt end either in the 
deſtruction of the perſons who 
make the attempt, or in the ſub- 


verhon of our free and happy con- 
ſticution. 


And afterwards the Lord Chan. 


cellor, by his Majeſty's command, 
ſaid: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


It is his Majeſty's royal will and 
pleaſare, that this parliament” de 
prorogued to Thurſday, the twen. 
ty-fourth day of Auguſt next, tv 
be then here hofden; and this 
parliament is accordingly pro. 
royued to Thurſday, the twenty 
fourth day of Auguſt next. , 

| 
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By the Kino, 
A PROCLAMATION; 
For diſſolving this preſent Parlia- 
ment, and declaring the calling of 
another. 


GROROE R. 9 
HERE As we have thought 
fit, by and with the advice 
of our privy- council, to diſſolve 
this preſent parliament, which 
now ſtands prorogued to Thurſday 
the 28th day of this inſtant Sep- 
tember: We do, for that end, 
publiſh this our royal | 
mation; and do hereby di 


iſſolve 
the ſaid parliament accordingly : 
and the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and the knights, citizens, 
and burgeſſes, and the commiſ- 
ſioners for ſhires and burghs, of 
the houſe of commons, are dil- 
charged from their meeting and 
attendance on Thurſday the ſaid 
28th day of this inſtant September; 
And we being defirous and re- 
ſolved; as ſoon as may be, to meet 
our people; and to have their ad- 
vice in parliament, do hereby 
make known; to all our loving 
ſubjects, our royal will and plea- 
ſure to call a new parliament; 
and do hereby further declare, 
that, with the advice of our privy- 
council, we have, this day, given 
order to our chancellor of Great- 
Britain to iſſue out writs; in due 
form, for calling a new parlia- 
ment; which writs are to bear 
teſte on Saturday the 2d day of 
this inſtant September, and to be 
returnable on Tueſday the 3ift 
day of October following. 
Given at our court at St. James's, 
the 1ſt day of September, 1780, 


in the twentieth year of our 
reign. 

God fave the King. 
Yor. XXIII. 
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Dublin-Caftle, September 2, 


HIS day his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant went in 


ſtate to the Houſe of Peers with 
the uſual ſolemnity; and; the 
Commons being ſent for; gave the 
royal aſſent to ſuch bills as were 
ready ; after which his Excellency 
made the following moſt gracious 
ſpeech to both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment: 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I am happy at length to con- 
gratulate you on the concluſion of 
this ſeſſion of parliament, though 
the important meaſures under de- 
liberation muſt have made your 
attendance leſs irkſome to you. 

If your long abſence from your 
ſeveral counties has been pro- 
ductive of any inconvenlence, 
ſuch inconvenience 1s fully com- 
qu by permanent and ſolid 
benefits, the ſucceſsful conſe- 
quences of your labours, 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of 

Commons, 

I thank you, in his Majeſty's 
name, for the liberal ſupplies you 
have granted. Your cheerfulneſs 
in giving, and your attention to 
the eaſe of the ſubject in the mode 
of raiſing them, muſt be very ac- 
ceptable to his Majeſty; on my 

art, I aſſure you they ſhall bs 
aithfully applied. 


My Lords and Gentlemen; 

The ſatis faction with which the 
heart of every Iriſhman muſt exult 
at the ſcene of proſperity no- 
opening to this country, may 
. it cannot exceed, the glow 
of my ptivate feelings. And, 
whilſt you applaud the conduct of 
Great-Britain in removing the re- 

[7] Rrictiond 
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ſtrictions upon the trade of this 
kingdom, you cannot but parti- 
cularly acknowledge the unequi- 
vocal demonſtrations of her ſincere 
affection, in admitting you, upon 
the moſt liberal plan, to an imme- 
diate, free, and equal intercourſe 
with her colonies. 

The wiſe and ſalutary laws 
which you have framed naturally 
lead to the moſt beneficial enjoy- 
ment of that intercourſe; and 
when I reflect on thoſe objects, 
and on your meritorious attention 
to the trade, agriculture, and 
manufactures of this kingdom, fo 
conſpicuouſly manifeſted by the 
laws paſſed for granting ample 
bounties on the export of your 
corn, your linen and your fail- 
cloth; by the premiums for en- 
couraging the growth of hemp 
and flax-ſeed, and by the judi- 
cious proviſions for the better re- 
Ar of your manufactures, I 
cel a conſcious ſatisfaction, that 
the commerce of this kingdom has 
been eſtabliſhed upon an extended, 
firm, and laſting baſis; and that 
Ireland muſt, in the courſe of her 
future proſperity, look back to 
this zra, the labours of the pre- 
ſent parliament, and the diffuſive 
indulgence of his Majeſty, with 
the moſt grateful veneration. 

Your own diſcreet judgment 
will naturally ſuggeſt the expe- 
pediency, when you return to your 
ſeveral counties, of impreſſing 
upon the minds of all ranks of 
men, the various bleſſings of their 
preſent ſituation. Demonſtrate to 
them, that every effectual ſource 
of commercial wealth is now their 
own, and invites that induſtry, 
without which the wiſeſt commer- 
cial regulations remain a dead 
letter, and the bounties of nature 


are Javiſhed in vain. Cheriſh ſuch 
a ſpirit of induſtry; and convince 
them of the effectual advantages 
they derive from their free and 
excellent conſtitution, the main. 
tenance of every branch of which, 
in its juſt vigour and authority, 
can alone ſecure their liberties, 
and preſerve their happineſs. 


After which the Lord Chan- 
cellor, by his Excellency's com- 
mand, ſaid, 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

It is his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant's pleaſure, that this 
parliament be prorogued to Tueſ- 
day the 1oth day of October next, 
to be then here held; and this 
parliament 1s accordingly; pro- 
rogued to Tueſday the 1oth day 
of October next. 


— 


—— 


To the Honourable the Commons of 


Great - Britain, in Parliament 


aſſembled : 


The Petition of the Gentlemen, 
Clergy, and Freeholders of the 
County of York, 


Sheweth, 


HAT this nation _ hath 
been engaged for ſeveral 

years in a moit expenſive and 
unfortunate war; that many of 
our valuable colonies, having 
actually declared themſelves inde- 
pendent, have formed a ſtrict con- 
tederacy with France and Spain, 
the dangerous and 1nveterate ene- 
mies of Great-Britain ; that the 
conſequence of thoſe combined 
misfortunes hath been a large 
addition to the national debt, a 
heavy accumulation of taxes, 4 
rapid decline of the trade, manu- 
factures, 
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ſacküres, and land- rents of the 
kingdom. 

Alarmed at the diminiſhed re- 
ſources and growing burthens of 
this country, and convinced that 
rigid frugality is now indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary in every depart- 
ment of the ſtate, your petitioners 
obierve with grief, that notwith- 
tanding the calamitous and im- 
voveriihed condition of the nation, 
much public money has been im- 
providently ſquandered, and that 
many individuals enjoy ſinecure 


13590 
by this houſe to enquire into and 
correct the groſs abuſes in the 
expenditure of public money; to 
reduce all exorbitant emoluments; 
to reſcind and aboliſh all ſinecure 
places and unmerited penſions 
and to appropriate the produce to- 
the neceſſities of the ſtate in ſuch 
manner as to the wiſdom of par- 


liament ſhall ſeem meet. 


And your petitioners ſhall ever 
pray, &c. &c. 


The following counties pre- 
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leave to lay before this honourable 
houſe ſeveral circumſtances which 
they preſume it is important for 
the houſe: to know, and to which 
they are certain it is of the utmoſt 
importance to them that a due 
attention ſhould be paid. 

Your petitioners repreſent to 
this honourable houſe, that the 
iſland of Jamaica has not been 
protected. They repreſent, that 
the temporary ſafety which it has 
enjoyed has been owing to the 
direction of the enemy's force 
towards other objects, and not 
to any intrinſic means of defence 

rovided for that iſland by his 

ajeſty's miniſters. They con- 
ceive, that the ſafety of ſuch a 
poſſeſſion as Jamaica ought not 
to have been left to chance, 
They repreſent, that the ifland 
of Jamaica is inferior in value 


to none of the dependencies of 


Great - Britain; that preat part 
even of what appears to be the 
interior wealth of Great-Britain 
itſelf is, in' reality, the wealth of 
amaica, which 1s ſo intimately 
interwoven with the internal in- 
tereſt of this kingdom, that it is 
not eaſy to diſtinguiſh them; that 
a great part of the trade and navi- 
gation, a large proportion of the 
revenue, and very much of the 
mercantile and-the national credit, 
and the value of the landed in- 
tereſt, depend immeGiately on its 
preſervation ; that its defence is 
therefore an object as important 
to Great-Britain as any part of 
Great-Britain itſelf; and that it is 
an object to be provided for with 
fill greater care and foreſight, 
becauſe its natural means of home 
defence are infinitely leſs conſi- 
derable. | 
They ſolemnly declare, that, 
conſcious of their invariable loy- 


3 


alty to the crown of Great ri. 
tain, and their unbounded attach. 
ment to the proſperity of the 
whole empire, they are not able 
to conjecture for what offence, 
real or pretended, they have ſo 
long been put under this pro. 
ſcription. If your petitioners had 
been active by factious mours, 
or delaſive repreſentations, b 
concealing true or fuggeſting fal 
information, in betraying their 
ſovereign and their country into 
war, they might have the leſs 
reaſon to complain of the negle& 
by which they have ſuffered ſo 
many diſtreſſes, and have been 
expoſed to ſo many dangers.. It is 
in the recollection of this honour- 
able houſe, that, at an early pe- 
riod of the preſent unhappy trou- 
bles, the body of the Weſt-India 
planters and merchants did humbly 
ſtate their apprehenſions to parlia- 
ment, and deprecated the un- 
happy meaſures which were then 
taken. It is the misfortune of 
the public, as well as theirs, that 
no attention was paid to their 
humble prayers, and that their 
moſt dutiful and faithful repre- 
ſentations were totally neglected. 
They affirm, that they have not 
deſerved to be thus abandoned, 
from a want of having purchaſed 
for a valuable: conſideration the 
protection of the ſtate. The plant- 
ers have ſeen, not only with ac- 
quieſcence but pleaſure, their 
trade almoſt wholly confined to the 
mother country, the place of reſi- 
dence of the greater part, and the 
object of the tendereſt affection to 
all of them. Both planters and 


merchants have had the produce 
of their eſtates as largely taxed in 
Great- Britain, to the common 
ſupport, as any others. The af 


ſembly of the iſland of Jamaica 
hau 
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2s, beyond any former example 


of liberality, and far beyond their 


abilities, laid deſtructive impo- 
ſitions on their eſtates and pro- 

rties within the iſland, Vaſt per- 
{onal ſervices, burthenſome in the 
extreme, and nearly ruinous to 
the preſent value of all they poſ- 
ſeſs, have been chearfully given. 
They have borne patiently the 
heavy loſſes and burthens, the 
fatal, thouglFgot unforeſeen con- 
ſequences of their ſegaration from 
North America. After all theſe 
impoſitions and taxes in England, 
theſe taxes and perſonal ſervices in 
Jamaica, and after ſufferings of 
every kind in this war, on ſug- 
geſtion from friends of govern- 
ment, they have had reſort in 
their individual characters to their 
almoſt exhauſted purſes, and made 
a large private ſubſcription for 
their own defence. 

They repreſent, that they have 
been credibly - informed, that at 
the time when adminiſtration 
declined to provide the neceſſary 
forces, either by ſea or land, for 
their defence, that his Majeity's 
ſecretary at war publicly declared, 
that his Majeſty did then com- 
mand more numerous forces, by 
ſea and land, than the moſt for- 
midable monarch of the world 
had under his orders, when his 
power alarmed all Europe; and 
they are in formed, that large 
additions to his Majeſty's forces 
were made ſome time after. They 
now alſo feel, that they are 
amongſt thoſe who are taxed for 
the maintenance of an army. of 
upwards of ſeventy thouſand men 
employed in North America; and 
they preſume, that the ſuppreſſion 
of no rebellion whatever can be a 
more near and urgent concern of 


any government than the pro- 


teftion of its loyal and - uſeful 
ſubjects. 

They repreſent, that they have 
not been wanting to themſelves, 
by every repreſentation in their 
power, and every ſolicitation, to 
call upon his Majeſty's miniſters 
for the neceſſary protection. For 
though, from the duty of their 
ſtation, and their high truſt, his 
Majeſty's miniſters ought to have 

ewn an anxious and provident 
care of all his Majeſty's dominions, 
even if individuals, through ig- 
norance, or want of foreſight, had 
neglected their own private in- 
tereſt in them; yet they humbly 
inform the houſe, that many ſtrong 
remonſtrances were made on this 
ſubject to his Majeſty's miniſters 
by your petitioners, beginning ſo 
early as 1773, and continued tg 
the 8th of December, 1779; and 


that addreſſes on the ſame were 


made to his Majeſty by the aſ- 
ſembly of Jamaica, as alſo a re- 


preſentation of the want of men, 


ſhips, ſtores, arms, ammunition, 
— of every other means for their 
defence; yet they never did, at 
any time, receive from the ſaid 
miniſters any anſwers, other than 
excuſes, on account of the number 
of ſhips employed on the Ame- 
rican and home ſervice, and cer- 


tain looſe general aſſurances, from 
which they received little com- 


fort, and have reaped no advan- 
tage; and that even the poſitive 
aſſurances of the governor to the 
aſſembly of the iſland, of his Ma- 
Jeſty's gracious intention that the 
ſquadron on that ftation ſhould be 
conſiderably reinforced, have not 
been fulfilled. 


Your petitioners moſt humbl 


requaſt the attention of this houſe 


to their paſt and preſent ſituation, 
pledging themſelves to prove, be- 
[7] 3 yond 
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yond a doubt, the truth of their 
allegations. In the mean time, 
your petitioners acquaint this 
onourable houſe, that, unleſs 
a ſtrong regular force be per- 
manently eſtabliſhed in Jamaica 
during the war, and -a con- 
ſiderable fleet ſtationed there, 
they cannot think that iſland in a 
ſtate of ſecurity. This they con- 
ceive themſelves as Engliſhmen 
bound to lay before the repreſent- 
atives of the people of Great-Bri- 
tain, humbly claiming protection 
as their undonbted right; and 
looking back with horror at the 
dangers from which (by the ſole 
diſpoſition of the Divine Provi- 


dence) they have eſcaped, whilſt- 


ſundry of their fellow- ſubjects are 
now obliged to proſtrate them- 
ſelves at the foot of the throne of 
the French king, to implore the 
mercy of that monarch, inſtead of 
the protection of their natural 
ſovereign. 


— „ 2 


The Memorial preſented by Sir 
Joſeph Yorke, tbe Engliſh Am- 
baſſadeor Extraordinary at the 
Hague, the 21/t Day of March, 
avas to the following Purport ; 


High and mighty Lords, . 
& 5 King, my maſter, has 


always cultivated the friend- 
ſaip of your High Mightineſies, 
and has always looked upon the 
alliance which has ſo long ſub- 
fitted between the two nations as 
founded on the wiſeſt principles, 
and eſſential to their mutual wel- 
fare. The principal objects of 


that alliance, ſupported upon the 


ſtrong baſis of common intereſt, 


are the ſecurity and proſperity of- 


the two ſtates, the maintenance 


of public tranquillity, and the 
preſervation of that juſt equlli- 


brium which has been fo often 


troubled by the ambitious policy 


of the Houſe of Bourbon, 

When the Court of, Verſailles, 
in direct violation of public faith, 
and the common right of all fo. 
vereigns, broke the peace by a 
league made with his Majeſty's 
rebellious ſubje&s, which was 
avowed and formally declared by 
the Marquis de Noailles, when 
France, by immenſe preparations, 
manifeſted a deſign to annihilate 
the maritime power of England, 
the king thought your High 
Mightineſſes too ſenſible not to 
{ce that the welfare of the Re- 
public was ſo cloſely connected 
with that of Great-Britain, as to 
induce you to haſten to its ſuccour, 
One of his Majeſty's firſt cares 
was to inform your High Migu- 
tineſſes of all the circumſtances of 
that unjuſt war, and in the cri- 
tical ſituation in which the king 
found himſelf he did not forget 
the intereſts of his ancient allies, 
but on the contrary,”ſhewed the 
ſincereſt deſire to favour the trade 
and free navigation of the Re- 


public as much as the welfare of 


his people would permit; he even 
refrained a long time to reclaim 
the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty, 
and though he fulfilled his own 
engagements, did not require the 
ſame from your High Might. 
neſſes; the reclamation in queſ- 
tion was not made till the united 
forces of France and Spain were 
ready to fall upon England at 
once, and attempt a landing, 
with the aſſiſtauce of a formidable 
fleet. Although they were fruſ⸗ 
trated in that enterprize, the 
king's enemies are ſtill medi- 
tating the ſame projects; and it 18 


dy 


hy the expreſs order of his Ma- 
jeſty, that the underwritten again 
renews, in the moſt formal manner, 
the deriand of the ſuccours ſtipu- 
lated by different treaties, and 
particularly that of 1716, 

Hitherto your High Mighti- 
neſſes have been filent upon this 
effential article, whilſt you inſiſted 
upon a forced interpretation of 
the treaty of commerce of the 
year 1674, againſt the abuſe of 
which Great-Britain at all times 
proteſted, This interpretation 
cannot be reconciled with the 
clear and particular ſtipulation of 
the ſecret article of the treaty of 
peace of the ſame year. An ar- 
ticle of a treaty of commerce can- 
not annul ſo eſſential an article of 
a treaty of peace, and both are 
expreſsly comprehended in the 
principal treaty, of alliance of 
1678, by which your High Migh- 
tin oſſes are obliged to furniſh his 
Mjcity with the required ſuc- 
cours, You are too wiſe and too 
juit not to feel that all the en- 
gagements between powers ought 
to be mutually. and reciprocally 
obſerved, and although they were 
agreed upon at different periods, 
do alike bind the contracting par- 
ties. This inconteſtable principle 
15 the more applicable here, as 
the treaty of 1716 renews all the 
anterior engagements between the 
Crown of England and the Re- 
public, and in a manner includes 
them in one. 

The underwritten had further 
orders to declare. 'to your High 
Mightinefſes, that he was ready 
to enter into conference with you 
to regulate, in an amicable man- 
ner, all that was neceſſary to pre- 
vent a miſunderſtanding, and every 
other diſagreeable event, by con- 
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certing meaſures which ſhe uld b: 
both equitable and advantageous 
to the ſubjects of both countries; 
but this amicable overture was 
refuſed in a manner as unexpected 
and extraordinary as unuſual be- 
tween two friendly powers: and 
without paying any attention ei- 
ther to the repeated public and 
private repreſentations relative to 
convoys, your High Mightineſſes 
not only granted theſe convoys to 
different ſorts of naval ſtores, but 
more particularly ordered that a 
certain number of men of war 
ſhould be ready for the future to 
convoy naval ammunition of all 
ſorts to the ports of France, and 
that at a time when the ſubjects of 
the republic enjoyed by treaty a 
liberty and extent of commerce 
far beyond what the right of na- 
tions grants to neutral powers. 

This reſolution, and the orders 
E to Rear-admiral Count By- 
and, to oppoſe by force the ſearch- 
ing of the merchant-ſhips brought 
on an incident which the friend- 
ſhip of the king deſired much to 
prevent ; but it 1s notorious, that 
that admiral, in conſequence of 
his inſtructions, fired firſt at the 
boats under Englifh colours, which 
were ſent to examine the ſhips in 
the manner preſcribed by the 
treaty of 1674. 


This then is a manifeſt ag- 


greſſion, a direct violation of that 
ſame treaty which your High 
Mightinefles ſeem to look upon 
as the moſt ſacred of all. His 
Majeſty had before-hand made 
reiterated repreſentations upon the 
neceſſity and juftice of the exa- 
mination, which had taken place 
in all analogous circumſtances, and 


is fully authorized by the treaty. 


They were apprized in London, 
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that a number of veſſels were at 
the Texel, laden with naval ſtores, 
and particularly maſts, and large 
ſhip- building timber, ready to 
fail for France, with or under a 
Dutch convoy. The event prov- 
ed the truth af theſe informations, 
as ſeveral of theſe veſſels were 
found even under the ſaid convoy, 
the greateſt part of them eſcaped, 
and furniſhed France with very 
efficacious ſupplies, of which they 
ſtood in great need, Whilſt your 
High Mightineſſes thus aſſiſted 
the king's enemies, by favouring 
the tranſportation of theſ2 ſuc- 
cours, you impoſed a heavy pe- 
nalty on thoſe ſubjects of the Re- 
public who ſhould ſupply the gar- 
riſon of Gibraltar with proviſions, 
although that place 1s compre- 
hended in the general guarantee 
of all the Britiſh poſſeſſions in Eu- 
rope, and although at that mo- 
ment Spain had diſturbed the trade 
of the Republic in an unprecedent- 
ed and outrageous manner. 

It is not only on theſe occaſions 
that the conduct of your High 
Mightineſſes towards the king, 
and towards the enemies of his 
majeſty, holds up a ſtriking con- 
traſt to the impartial eyes of all 
the world. No one can be igno- 
rant of what has paſſed in bor 
Jones's affair; the aſylum grante 
to that pirate was directly contrary 
to the treaty of Breda in 1667, 
and to your High Mightineſſes 
Placard in 1756; beſides which, 
although your High Mightineſſes 
have, and till continue to keep an 
abſolute ſilence relative to the juſt 
reclamations of his majeſty, yet, 
upon the fimple requeſt of the 
King's enemies, you aſſured them 

'Ou would obſerve a ſtrict and un- 
limited neutrality, without any 


exceptions of the ancient en 
ments of the Republic, founded 
on the moſt ſolemn treaties, # 

Notwithſtanding all this, the 
king is willing to perſuade hin. 
ſelf, that all that has paſſed is 
leſs to be attributed to the real 
ſentiments of your High Mighti. 
neſſes than to the artifices of his 
enemies, who, after ſowing dif. 
cord between the members of the 
States, have by threats and pro. 
miſes endeayoured to ſet them 
againſt their ancient ally. 

His majeſty cannot think that 
your High Mightineſſes have re. 
ſolved to abandon a ſyſtem that 
the Republic has kept to for more 
than a century with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs and ſo much glory. 

But if ſuch is the reſolution of 
your High Mightineſſes; if you 
are determined to break the al. 
liance with Great Britain by re. 
fuſing to fulfil your engagements, 
things will bear a new face ; the 
king will ſee any ſuch change 
with a very ſenfible regret, but 
the conſequences will be neceſſary 
and inevitable. If by an act of 
your High Mightineſſes the Re- 
public ceaſe to * an ally of his 
majeſty, the relations between the 
two nations are totally changed, 
and they have no other connec- 
tions, no other ties, than thoſe 
which ſubſiſt between neutral pow- 
ers in friendſhip and unity. Every 
treaty being reciprocal, if your 
High Mightineſſes will not fulfil 
your engagements, the conſe- 
quence muſt be, that thoſe on the 
part of the king ceaſe to be any 
longer binding. It is in depart- 
ing from theſe inconteſtable prin- 
ciples, that his majeſty has or- 
dered the underwritten to declare 
to your High Mightineſſes, in 11 

; | may 
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jeſty would not wiſh rigorouſly to * 


moſt amicable, but yet the moſt 
ſerious manner, that if, contrary 


to his juſt expectations, your High 


Mightineſſes do not, in the courſe 
of three weeks, from the day of 
the preſentation of this memorial, 
give a ſatisfactory anſwer relative 


to the ſuccours reclaimed eight 


months ago: his majeſty will look 


upon ſuch conduct as breaking off 


the alliance on the part of your 
High Mightineſſes, and will not 
look upon the United Proyinces 
in any other light than on the foot- 
ing of other neutral powers, un- 
privileged by treaty, and conſe- 
quently will ſuſpend, till further 
orders, all the particular ſtipula- 
tions of the treaties made in fa- 
vour of the ſubjects of the Repub- 
lic, particularly thoſe of the treaty 
of 1674, and wall only hold to the 
general principles of the right of 
nations, which ſerves as a rule for 
neutral and unprivileged powers. 
Done at the Hague, March 21, 
1780, (Signed) 

JosgPR YoRKE. 


The following provifional Anſwer 
was given to the above Memo- 
rial, 


THAT their High Mighti- 
neſſes are very deſirous to coincide 
with the wiſhes of his Britiſh ma- 
jeſty, by giving a poſitive anſwer 
to the memorial delivered by his 
ambaſſador, but that their High 
Mightineſſes foreſee, that from 
the nature of the government of 
the Republic, it is impoſſible to 
return an anſwer in three weeks 
time, as the memorial muſt be de- 
liberated upon by the different 
provinces, and their reſolutions 
waited for. That their High 
Mightineſſes are aſſured his ma- 


oy :, * * 
* . a 


od 


_ 


keep to the before- mentioned: 
time, that their High Mightineſ- 
ſes might be able to conclude 
upon an anſwer in a manner con- 
formable to the conſtitution of 
the Republick, in which they had 
no right to make any alteration, 
and they promiſe to accelerate the 
deliberations upon that head as 
much as poſlible, 


— — 
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Declaration of the Court of Great 
Britain, April 17th, 1780. 


FJ HEREAS ſince the com- 
mencement of the war in 
which Great Britain is engaged 
by the unprovoked aggreſſion of 
France and Spain, repeated me- 
morials have been preſented by 
his majeſty's ambaſſador to the 
States General of the United Pro- 
vinces, demanding the ſuccours 
ſtipulated by treaty; to which re- 
quiſition, though ſtrongly called 
upon in the laſt memorial of the 
21ſt of March, their High Migh- 
tineſſes have given no anſwer, nor 
ſigniſied any intention of comply- 
ing therewith : and whereas by the 
non-performance of the cleareſt 
engagements, they deſert the al- 
liance that has ſo long ſubſiſted 
between the crown of Great Bri- 
tain and the Repubſic, and place 
themſelves in the condition of a 
neutral power, bound to this king- 
dom by no treaty, every princi- 
ple of wiſdom and juſtice requires 
that his majeſty | ſhould conſider. 
them henceforward as ſtanding 
only in that diſtant relation in 
which they have placed them- 
ſelves: his majeſty therefore hav- 
ing taken this matter into his 
royal conſideration, doth, by and 
| with 


% 


eil, judge it expedient to _ 
into immediate execution thoſe 
intentions which were formally 
notified in the memorial preſented 
by his ambaſſador on the 21ſt of 
March laft, and previouſly figni- 
ked in an official verbal declara- 
tion, made by Lord Viſcount 
Stormont, one of his majeſty's 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, to 
Count Welderen, envoy extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary from 
the Republick, nearly two months 
before the delivery of the aforeſaid 
memorial : for theſe cauſes, his 
majeſty, by and with the advice 
of his privy council, doth declare, 
that the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces are henceforward to be 
conſidered upon the ſame footing 
with thoſe of other neutral ſtates 
not privileged by treaty ; and his 
majeſty doth hereby ſuſpend, pro- 
viſtonally, and till further order, 
all the particular ſtipulations re- 
ſpecting the freedom of naviga- 
tion and commerce, in time of 
war, of the ſubjects of the States 
General, contained in the ſeveral 
treaties now ſubſiſting between his 
majeſty and the Republick, and 
more particularly thoſe contained 
in the marine treaty between 
Great Britain and the United 


Provinces, concluded at London, 


December 1, 1674. 

From a humane regard to the 
intereſts of individuals, and a de- 
ſire to prevent their ſuffering by 
any ſurprize, his majeſty, by and 
with the advice of his privy coun- 
cil, doth declare, that the effect 
of this his majeſty's order ſhall 
take place at the following 
terms, V1Z. | 


Jn the channel and the North 
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with the advice of his privy coun- 


ſeas, twelve days after the date 
hereof. 

From the channel, the Britiſt 
ſeas, and the North ſeas; as far 
as the Canary Iſlands inclufively, 
either in the ocean or Mediterra. 
nean, the term ſhall be fix weeks 
from the aforeſaid date. 

Three months from the ſaid Ca. 
nary Iflands as far as the equinoc. 
tial line or Equator. 

And laſtly, fix months beyond 
the ſaid line or Equator, and in 
all other parts of the world, with. 
out any exception or other more 
particular deſcription of time and 
place. 

STEPH, COTTREL, 


The Memorial preſented to their 
High Mightineſſes by Prince 
_ Gallitzin, he Ruſſian Miniſter, 
on the Part of the Empreſs bis So- 


Vere: Eu. 


High and Mighty Lords, 

HE underwritten envoy ex- 

traordinary from the Em- 
preſs of all the Ruſſias has the 
honour to communicate to you a 
copy of the declaration which the 
empreſs his ſovereign has made 
to the belligerent powers. Your 
High Mightineſſes may look upon 
this communication as a particular 
mark of the attention of the Em- 
preſs for the Republick, which 1s 
equally intereſted in the reaſons 
which occaſioned the declaration. 
He has further orders to declare 
to your High Mightineſſes, in the 
name of her Imperial Majeſty, 
that how defirous ſoever ſhe may 
be on the one hand to maintain 
the ſtrifteſt neutrality during the 


preſent war, yet her majeſty is as 


deter- 
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determined to take the moſt effica- 
cious means to ſupport the honour 
of the Ruſſian flag, the ſecurity of 
the trade, and the navigation of 
her ſubjects, and not ſuffer either 
tw be hurt by any of the bellige- 
rant powers; that, in order to 
prevent on this occaſion any miſ- 
underſtanding or falſe interpreta- 
tion, ſhe thought it neceſſary to 
ſpecify in the declaration the li- 
mits of a free trade, and what is 
called contraband. That, if the 
definition of the former is founded 
upon the cleareſt notions of natu- 
ral right, the latter is literally 
taken from the treaty of commerce 
between Ruſſia and Great Britain, 
by which her Imperial Majeſty 
means inconteſtably to prove her 
good faith and impartiality to- 
wards each party; that ſhe conſe- 
quently apprehends that the other 
trading powers will immediately 
come 1ata her way of thinking re- 
lative to neutrality. 

From theſe conſiderations, her 
Imperial Majeſty has ordered the 
underwritten to invite your High 
Mightineſſes to make a common 
cauſe with her, as ſuch an union 
may ſerve to protect the trade and 
navigation, and at the ſame time 
obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and to 
communicate to yaur High Migh- 
itneiſes the regulation ſhe has in 
conſequence taken. 

The ſame invitation has been 
made to the Courts of Copenha- 
gen, Stockholm, and Liſbon, in 
order that by the united endea- 
vours of all the' neutral maritime 
powers, a natural ſyſtem, founded 
en juſtice, might be eſtabliſhed 
and legaliſed in favour of the 
trade of neutral nations, which by 
ts real advantages might ſerve for 
2 rule for fyturs ages, 


The underwritten does 
doubt but your High Mightineſſes 
will, without delay, take the in- 
vitation of her Imperial Majeſty 
into conſideration, and concur in 
immediately making a declaration 
to the belligerent powers, found- 
ed on the ſame principles as that 
of the empreſs, explaining at the 
ſame time the nature of a free 
and contraband trade, conform- 
able to their reſpective treaties 
with the other naticns. 

For the reſt the underwritten 
has the honour to aſſure your 
High Mightineſſes, that if, to 
eltabl:ſh ſuch a glorious and ad- 
vantageous ſyſtem upon the moſt 
ſolid baſis, they wiſhed to open a 
negoclation with the above-men- 
tioned neutral powers on this ſub- 
ject, the empreſs, his ſovereign, 
is ready to join you. 

Your Mightineſſes will eaſily 
ſee the neceſſity of accelerating 
your reſolutions upon - obje&s of 
ſach importance and advantage 
tor humanity in general. The 
underwritten begs of you to give 
him a ſpeedy anſwer. 

DewerTRrI PRINCE GAL“ 
LITZIN, 


Hague, April z, 1780. 


— 


Declaraticn from the Empreſs of 


Ruſſia to the Courts of London, 
Verſailles, and Madrid. | 


HE Empreſs of all the 

Ruſſias has ſo fully mani- 
feſted her ſentiments of equity and 
moderation, and has given ſuch 
evident proofs, during the courſe 
of the war that ſhe ſupported 
againſt the Ottoman Porte, of the 
regard ſhe has for the rights of 


neutrality and the liberty of uni- 


verſal 
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verſal commerce, as all Europe 
can witneſs, This conduct, as 
well as the principles of impar- 
tiality that ſhe has diſplayed dur- 
ing the preſent war, juſtly in- 
ſpires her with the fulleſt confi- 
dence, that her ſubje&ts would 
peaceably enjoy the fruits of their 
induſtry and the advantages be- 
longing to a neutral nation, Expe- 
rience has nevertheleſs proved the 
contrary, Neither the above- 
mentioned con{iderations nor the 
Tegard to the rights of nations 
have prevented the ſubjects of her 
Imperial Majeſty from being often 
moleſted in their navigation, and 
ſtopped in their operations by 
thoſe of the belligerent powers, 

Theſe hindrances to the liberty 
of trade in general, and to that 
of Ruſſia in particular, are of a 
nature to excite the attention of 
all neutral nations. The empreſs 
finds herſelf obliged therefore to 
free it by all the means compati- 
ble with her dignity and the 
well-being of her ſubjects; but, 
before ſhe puts this into execution, 
and with a ſincere intention to 
prevent any future infringements, 
ſhe thought it but juſt to publiſh 
to all Europe the principles ſhe 
means to follow, which are the 
propereſt to prevent any miſun- 
derſtanding, or any occurrences 
that may occaſion it. Her Impe- 
rial Majeſty does it with the more 
confidence, as ſhe finds theſe prin- 
ciples coincident with the primi- 
tive right of nations which eve 
people may reclaim, and which 
e powers cannot in- 
validate without violating the 
laws of neutrality, and without 
diſavowing the maxims they have 
adopted in the different treaties 
and public engagements. 


They are reducible to the fol, 
lowing points: 


Firſt, That all neutral ſhips 
may freely navigate from port tg 
port, and on the coaſts of nation; 
at war. 

Secondly, That the effects be. 
longing to the ſubjects of the ſaid 
warring powers ſhall be free in all 
neutral veſſels, except contraband 
merchandiſe, 

Thirdly, That the empreſs, az 
to the ſpecification of the above. 
mentioned merchandiſe, holds to 
what is mentioned in the 10th 
and 11th articles of her treaty of 
commerce with Great Britain, ex. 
tending her obligations to all the 
powers at war. 

Fourthly, 'That, to determine 
what 1s meant by a blocked-up 
port, this is only to be underſtood 
of one which is ſo well kept in by 
the ſhips of the power thar attacks 
it, a which keep their places, 
that it is dangerous to enter in- 
to it. 

Fifthly, That theſe principles 
ſerve as a rule for proceedings 
and judgments upon the legality 
of prizes. 

Her Imperial Majeſty, in mak- 
ing theſe points public, does not 
heſitate to declare, that to main- 
tain them, and to protect the ho- 
nour of her flag, the ſecurity of 
the trade and nayigation of her 
ſubjects, ſhe has prepared the 
greateſt part of her maritime forces. 
This meaſure will not, however, 
influence the ſtrict neutrality ſhe 
does obſerve, and will obſerve, fa 
long as ſhe is not provoked and 
forced to break the bounds of mo- 
deration and perfect impartiality. 
It will be *. in this extremity 
that her fleet have orders to go 
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need may require. | 
In giving this ſolemn aſſurance 


with the uſual openneſs of her 
character, the empreſs eannot do 
other than promiſe herſelf that the 
belligerent powers, convinced of 
the ſentiments of juſtice and equi- 
ty which animate her, will con- 
tribute towards the accompliſh- 
ment of theſe ſalutary purpoles, 


ad which manifeſtly tend to the good 
of all nations, and to the advan- 
M tage even of thoſe at war. In 
_e conſequence of which, her Impe- 
5 rial Majeſty will furniſh her com- 
th manding officers with inſtructions 
of conformable to the above-men- 
* tioned principles, founded upon 
he the primitive laws of people, and 
| ſo often adopted in their conven- 
ne tions. 
=P 
" Anſwer from the Court of Great 
15 Britain te the Declaration of the 
= Empreſs of Ruſſia; ſent to the 
Wy Britiſh Envoy at Peterſburgh, 
5 April 23, 1780. 
les DURING the courſe of the 
88 war, wherein his Britannick Ma- 
wy jeſty finds himſelf engaged through 
the unprovoked aggreſſion of 
k. France and Spain, he hath con- 
nor ſtantly manifeſted his ſentiments 
wah of juſtice, equity, and modera- 
ho- tion, in every part of his con- 
of duct. His majeſty hath acted to- 
her wards friendly and neutral powers 
the according to their own procedure 
g. teſpecting Great Britain, and con- 
*. tormable to the cleareſt principles 
ſhe generally acknowledged as the 
1a law of nations, being the only 
and law between powers where no 
10 treaties ſubſiſt, and agreeable to 
ty the tenour of his different engage- 


ments with other powers; thoſe 
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engagements have altered this 
primitive law, by mutual ſtipula- 
tions, proportioned to the will 
and convenience of the contracting 
parties. 

Strongly attached to her Ma- 
jeſty of all the Ruſſias, by the 
ties of reciprocal friendſhip, and 
common intereſt, the king, from 
the commencement of thoſe trou- 
bles, gave the moſt preciſe orders 
reſpecting the flag of her Imperial 
Majeſty, and the commerce of her 
ſubjects, agreeable to the law of 
nations, and the tenour of the en- 
gagements ſtipulated by his treaty 


of commerce with her, and to 


which he ſhall adhere with the 
moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. 

'The orders to' this intent have 
been renewed, and the utmoſt care 
will be taken for their ſtricteſt ex- 
ecution. 

It may be preſumed, not the 


leaſt irregularity will happen; but 


in caſe any infringements, con- 
trary to theſe repeated orders, 
take place, the Courts of Admi- 
ralty, which in this, like all 
other countries, are eſtabliſned to 
take cognizance of ſuch matters, 
and in all caſes do judge ſolely by 
the law of nations, and by the 
ſpecifick ſtipulations of different 
treaties, will redreſs every hard- 
ſhip in ſo equitable a manner, 
that her Imperial Majeſty ſhall be 
perfectly ſatisfied, and acknow- 
ledge a like ſpirit of juſtice which 
ſhe herſelf poſſeſſes. 


Anſwer from the King of France 
to the Declaration of the Empreſs 
of Ruſha. ; 

THE war in which the king 
is engaged having no other object 
than the attachment of his ma- 
jelty 
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jeſty to the freedom of the ſeas, 
hg could not but with the trueſt 
ſatisfaction ſee the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia adopt the ſame principle, 
and reſolve to maintain it. That 
which her Imperial Majeſty claims 
from the belligerent powers is no 
other than the rules already pre- 
ſcribed to the French marine, the 
execution of which is maintained 
with an exactitude known and ap- 
plauded by all Europe. 

The liberty of neutral veſſels, 
reſtrained only in a few caſes, is 
the direct conſequence of neutral 
right, the ſafeguard of all nations, 
and the relief even of thoſe at war. 
The king has been deſirous, not 
only to procure a freedom of na- 
vigation to the ſubjects of the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia, but to thoſe of 
all the ſtates who hold their neu- 
trality, and that upon the ſame 
conditions as are announced in 
the treaty to which his majeſty 
this day anſwers. 

His majeſty thought he had 
taken a great ſtep ſor the general 
good, and prepared a glorious 
epocha for his reign, by fixing, by 
his example, the rights which 
every belligerent power may, and 
ought to acknowledge, to be due 
to neutral veiſels. His hopes have 
not been deceived, as the empreſs, 
in avowing the ſtricteſt neutrality, 
has declared in favour of a ſyſtem 
which the king is fupporting at 
the price of his people's blood, 
and that her majeſty adopts the 
ſame rights as he would with to 
make the baſis ef the maritime 
code. 

If freſh orders were neceſiary to 
prevent the veitels of her Imperial 
Majeſty from being diſturbed in 
their navigation by the ſubjects of 
the king, his majeſty would im- 
mediately give them; but the 


empreſs will no doubt be ſatisfied 
with the diſpoſitions made by his 
majeſty in the regulations he has 
publifned. They do not hold by 
circumitances only, but they are 
founded on the right of nations, 
and quite ſuitable to a prince 
who finds the happineſs of his 
own kingdom in that of general 
proſperity. The king wiſhes her 
Imperial Majeſty would add to 
the means ſhe has fixed to de. 
termine what merchandizes are 
reckoned contraband in time of 
war, preciſe rules in the form of 
the ſea-papers with which the 
Rufhan ſhips will be furniſhed, 

With this precaution, his ma- 
jeſty is aſſured nothing will hap- 
pen to make him regret the hay. 
ing put the Ruſſian navigators on 
as advantageous a footing as can 
be in time of war. Happy cir- 
cumſtances have more than once 
occurred to prove to the courts 
how important it is for them to 
explain themſelves freely relative 
to their reſpective intereſts, 

His majeſty 1s very happy to 
have explained his way of think- 
ing to her Imperial Majeſty upon 
ſo intereſting a point for Rutlia, 
and the trading powers of Europe, 
He the more 1incerely applauds 
the principles and views of the 
empreſs, as his majeſty partakes 
of the ſame ſentiments which have 
brought her majeſty to adopt 
thoſe meaſures which . muſt be to 
the advantage of her own ſubjects, 
and all other nations. 


Verſailles, April 25, 1780. 


Anſwer from the King of Spain, 
to the Declaration of the Emprejs 
of Ruſita, 


THE king, being informed of 
the empreſs's ſentiments with re- 
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ſpe& to the belligerent and neu- 
tral powers, by a memorial re- 
mitted to the Comte de Florida 
Blanca, on the 15th inſt. by Mr. 
Etienne de Zinowief, Miniſter to 
her Imperial Majeſty : the king 
conſiders this as the effect of a 
juſt confidence which his majeſty 
has on his part merited; and it is 
yet more agreeable that the prin- 
ciples adopted by this ſovereign 
ſhould be the ſame as have always 
guided the king, and which his 
majeſty has for a long time, but 
without ſucceſs, endeavoured to 
cauſe England to obſerve, while 
Spain remained neuter. Theſe 
principles are founded in juſtice, 
equity and moderation; and theſe 
ſame principles Ruſha and all the 
other powers have experienced in 
the reſolutions formed by his ma- 
jelty; and it has been entirely 
owing to the conduct of the Eng- 


liſk navy, both in the laſt and the 


preſent war (a conduct wholly 
lubverſive of the received rules a- 
mong neutral powers) that his 
majelty has been obliged to follow 
their example; fince the Engliſh 
paying no reſpect to a neutral flag, 
if the ſame be laden with effects 
belonging to the enemy, even if 
the articles ſhould not be contra- 
band, and that flag not uſing any 
means of defending itſelf, there 
could not be any juſt cauſe why 
Spain ſhould not make repriſals, 
to indemnify herſelf for the great 
diſadvantages ſhe muſt otherwiſe 
labour under. 'The neutral pow- 
ers have alſo laid themſelves open 
to the inconveniencies they have 
ſuffered, by furniſhing themſelves 
with double papers, and other 
artinces, to prevent the capture 
ot their veſtels; from which have 


followed captures and detentions 
innumerable, and other diſagree- 
able confequences, though in rea- 
lity not ſo prejudicial as pretend- 
ed ; on the contrary, ſome of theſe 
detentions have turned to the ad- 
vantage of the proprietors, as the 
goods, being ſold in the port 
where they were condemned, have 
frequently gone off at a higher 
price than they would have done at 
the place of their deſtination. 
The king, nevertheleſs, not con- 
tented with theſe proofs of his 
juſtification, which have been ma- 
nifeſt to all Europe, will this day 
have the glory of being the firſt to 
give the example of reſpecting the 
neutral flag of all the courts that 
have conſented, or ſhall conſent, 
to defend it, till his majeſty finds 
what part the Engliſh navy takes, 
and whether they will, together 
with their privateers, keep within 
proper bounds. And to ſhew to 


all the neutral powers how much 


Spain is deſirous of obſerving the 
ſame rules in time of war as ſhe 
was directed by whil neuter, his 
majeſty conforms to the other 
points contained in the declaration 
of Ruſſia. To be underſtood, ne- 
vertheleſs, that, with regard to 
the blockade of Gibraltar, the 
danger of entering ſubſiſts, as de- 
termined by the fourth article of 
the ſaid declaration. Theſe dan- 


gers may, however, be avoided 


by the neutral powers, if they con- 


form to thoſe rules of precaution 


eſtabliſhed by his majeſty's decla- 

ration of the 13th of laſt March, 

which has been communicated to 

the Court of Peterſburg by his 
miniſter. 

a FLoRIDABLANCA. 
At Aranjuez, 18 April, 1780. 
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Declaration of the King of Den- the maintenance of the inſeparabſt 


mark and Norway, to the Courts rights of liberty and independence; preſsl! 

0 ef London, Verſailles, and Ma- If the duties of neutrality are (a. third 
. arid. cred; the law of nations has alf " 
? | its rights avowed by all impartial Ay 1 
: F the moſt exact and perfect powers, eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and whey 
if neutrality, with the moſt re- founded upon equity and reaſon; SI : 
. ular navigation, and the moſt A nation independent and neuter, * t 
þ inviolable reſpe& to treaties, could does not loſe by the war of other 8 q | 
have kept free the commerce of the rights which ſhe had before wy 
\ the ſubjects of the King of Den- the war, becauſe peace exiſts be. c 
J mark and Norway, from the in- tween her and all the belligerent * * 
4 roads of the powers with whom 3 Without receiving or "ſg 
it he is at peace, free and inde- being obliged to follow the laws os: 
. pendent, it would not be neceſ- of either of them, ſlice is allowed off 
[5 fary to take meaſures to inſure to to follow, in all places (contra. a * 
his ſubjects that liberty to which band excepted) the traffic which or - 
they have the moſt incontroverti- ſhe would have a right to do, if TI 
ble right. The King of Denmark peace exiſted with all Europe, ay __ 
has always founded his glory, it exiſts with her. The king pre- n 
and his grandeur, upon the eſteem tends to nothing beyond what the gereist 

and conßdence of other people. neutrality allows him: This is VI 
It has been his rule, from the his rule, and that of his people; late t 
beginning of his reign, to teſtify and the king cannot accord to the Main 1 

to all the powers, his friends, a principle, that a power at war has OO 

eonduct the moſt capable of con- a right to interrupt the commerce and 
vincing them of his pacific inten- of his ſubjects. He thinks it due Erect 

tions, and of his deſire to contri- to himſelf; and his ſubjects, faith: ſubje 
bute to the general happineſs of ful obſervers of theſe rules, and purpe 
Europe. His proceedings have to the powers at war themſelves, Lion 
always been conformable to theſe to declare to them the following to pr 
principles, againſt which nothing principles, which he has always at w. 

can be alledged; he has not, till held, and which he will always ſtand 
now, addreſled himſelf, but to avow and maintain, in concert whic 

the powers at war, to obtain a with the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias, The 
redreſs of his griefs; and he has whoſe ſentiments he finds entirely theſe 

never wanted moderation in his conformable with his own. force 

demands, nor acknowledgments I. That neutral veſſels have 2 and 
when they have received the ſuc- right to navigate freely from port them 
ceſs they deſerved: but the neu- to port, even on the coaſts of the deſir 
tral navigation has been too often wers at war. 1 them 

moleſted, and the moſt innocent II. That the effects of the ſub- that 

commerce of his ſubjects too jects of the powers at war ſhall be ackn 

frequently troubled ; ſo that the free in neutral veſſels, except ſuck tives 
king finds himſelf obliged to take as are deemed contraband. himf 

proper meaſures to aſſure to him- III. That 1 is to be un- oppr 

ſelf and his allies, the ſafety of derſtood under the denominations and 

commerce and navigation, and of contraband, that is not ex- ders 

preſsly y 
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reſsly mentioned as ſuch in the 
third article of his treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain, in the 
year 1670, and the 26th and 27th 
articles of his treaty of commerce 
with France, in the year 1742; 
and the king will equally main- 
tain theſe rules with thoſe powers 
with whom he has no treaty: 

IV. That he will look upon 
as a fort blocked up, into which 
no veſſel can enter without evi- 
dent danger, on account of veſſels 
of war ſtationed there, which form 
an effectual blockade. 

V. That theſe principles ſerve 
for rules in procedure, and that 
juſtice ſhall be expeditiouſly ren- 
dered, after the rules of the ſea, 
conformably to treaty and uſage 
received. 

VI. His majeſty does not heſi- 
tate to declare, that he will main- 
tain theſe principles with the ho- 


nour of his flag, and the liberty 


and independence of the com- 
merce and navigation of hs 
ſubjects; and that it is for this 
purpoſe he has armed a yur of 
his navy, although he 1s defirous 
to preſerve, with all the powers 
at war, not only a good under- 
ſtanding, but all the 1 
which the neutrality can admit of. 
The king will never recede from 
theſe principles, unleſs he is 
forced to it: he knows the duties 
and the obligations, he reſpects 
them as he does his treaties, and 
deſires no other than to maintain 
them. His majeſty is perſuaded, 
that the belligerent powers will 
acknowledgè the juſtice of his mo- 
tives; that they will be as averſe as 
him ſelf to doing anything that may 
oppreG the liberties of mankind, 
and that they will give their or- 
ders to their admiralty and to 
Vol. XXII. 


”. 88 
their officers, conformably to the 
principles above recited, which 
tend to the general happineſs and 
intereſt of all Europe. 
Copenhagen, July 8, 1780. 


Declaration of the King of Sweden 
to the ſame Courts, 


Eb. ſince the beginning of 
the preſent war, the king 
has taken particular care to mani- 
feſt his intentions to all Europe. 
He impoſed unto himſelf the law 
of a perfe& nentrality; he ful- 
filled all the duties thereof with 
the moſt ſcrupulous exactitude; 
and in conſequence thereof, he 
thought himſelf entitled. to all 
the prerogatives naturally apper- 
taining to the qualification of a 
ſovereign perfectly neuter. But 
notwithſtanding this, his commer- 
cial ſubjects have been obliged to 
claim his protection, and his ma- 
jeſty has found himſelf under the 
neceſſity to grant it to them. | 

To effect this, the king ordered 
laſt year a certain number of men 
of war to be fitted out. He em- 
ployed a part thereof on the coaſts 
of his kingdom, and the reſt 
ſerved as convoys for the Swediſh 
merchant ſhips in the different ſeas 
which the commerce of his ſub- 
jets required them to navigate. 
He acquainted the ſeveral belh- 
gerent powers with theſe mea- 
ſures, and was preparing to con- 
tinue the ſame during the courſe 
of this year, when other courts, 
who had likewiſe adopted a per- 
fect neutrality, communicated 
their ſentiments unto him, which 
the King found entirely conform- 
able to his own, and tendang tg 
the ſame object. 
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The Empreſs of Ruſſia cauſed 
a declaration to be delivered to 
the Courts of London; Verſailles, 
and Madrid, in which ſhe acquaint- 
ed them of her reſolution to pro- 
te& the commerce of her ſubjects, 
and to defend the univerſal rights 
and prerogatives of neutral na- 
tions. This declaration was found- 
ed upon ſuch juſt principles of the 
law of nations and the ſubſiſting 
treaties, that it was impoſſible to 
call them into queſtion, ne 
king found them entirely con— 
cordant with his own cauſe, and 
with the treaty concluded in the 
year 1666, between Sweden and 
France; and his majeſty could 
not forbear to acknowledge and 
to adopt the fame prnciples, not 
only with regard to thoſz powers, 
with whom the ſaid treaties are in 
force, but alſo with regard to ſuch 
others as are already engaged in 
the preſent war, or may be 1n- 
volved therein hereafter, and with 
whom the king has no treaties to 
reclaim. It is the univerſal law, 
and when there are no particu- 
lar engagements exiſting, it be- 
comes obligatory upon all na- 
tions. ; 

In conſequence thereof, the king 
declares hereby again, That he 
will obferve the ſame neutrality, 
and with the ſame exactitude as 
he has hitherto done. He will 
enjoin all his ſubjects, under ri- 
gorous - pains, not to act in any 
manner whatever contrary to the 
duties which a ſtrict neutrality 
impoſes unto them ; but he will 
effectually protect their lawful 
commerce, by all poſſible means, 
whenever they carry on the ſame, 
conformably to the principles here 
above mentioned. 

I 
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Explanation which the Court of 


Sweden has demanded, relative 
to the Propoſal which the Curt 
of + Ruſſia has made for the reci. 
procal Protection and Navigation 


of their Subjects. 


I. OW and in what manner 
a reciprocal protection 
and mutual aſſiſtance ſhall he 
given. | 
II. Whether each particular 
power ihall be obliged to prote& 
the general commerce - of the 
whole, or if in the mean time it 
may employ a part of its arma. 
ment in the protection of its own 
particular commerce. 

III. If ſeveral of theſe combined 
ſquadrons ſhould meet, or, for ex. 
ample, one or more of their veſ. 
ſels, what ſhall be the rule of 
their conduct towards each other, 
and how far ſhall the neutral pro- 
tection extend. 

IV. It ſeems eſſential to agree 
upon the manner in winch repre- 
ſentations ſhall be made to the 
powers at war, if, notwithitand- 
ins our meaſures, their ſhips of 
war, or armed veſlels, ſhould con- 
tinue to interrupt our commerce 
in any manner. Muſt theſe re- 
monſtrances be made in the gene- 
ral name of the united powers, or 
ſhall each particular power plead 
its own cauſe only. 

V. Laſtly, it appears eſſentially 
neceſſary to provide againft this 
poſſible event, where one of tie 
united powers ſeeing itſelf driven 
to extremities againſt any of the 
powers actually at war, ſhould 
claim the aſſiſtance of the allies in 
this convention to do her juſtice ; 
in what manner can this be bell 
concerted ? A circumſtance which 
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equally requires a ſtipulation, that 
the reprifals 1n that caſe ſhall not 
be at the will of ſuch party injur- 
el, but that the common voice 
all decide: otherwiſe an indi- 
vidual power might at its pleaſure 
draw the reſt againſt their incli- 
nations and intereſts into diſagree- 
able extremities, or break the 
whole league, and reduce matters 
into their original ſtate, which 
would render the whole fruitleſs 
and of no effect. 


Aaſtucr of the Court of Ruſna: 


J. As to the manner in which 

+ 2 protection and mutual aſ- 
ſiſtance ſhall be granted, it muſt 
be ſettled by a formal convention, 
to which all the neutral powers 
will be invited, the principal end 
ef which is, to inſure a free na- 
vigation to the merchant ſhips 
of all nations. Whenever ſuch 
veſſel ſhall have proved from its 
papers that it carries no contra- 
band goods, the protection of a 
ſquadron, or veſſels of war, ſhall 
b- granted her, under whoſe care 
ue ſhall put herſelf, and which 
ſha!l prevent her being interrupt- 
ed. From hence it follows: 

II. That each power muſt con- 
car in the general ſecurity of 
commerce. In the mean time, 


the better to accompliſh this ob- 


ject, it will be necetfary to ſettle, 
by means of a ſeparate article, 
tie places and diftances which 
may be judged proper for the ſta- 
ion of each power. From that 
method will ariſe this advantage, 
that all the ſquadrons of the allies 
i form a kind of chain, and be 
able to aſſiſt each other; the par- 
ucular arrangement to be confined 
only to the knowledge of the al- 


lies, though the con vention in all 
other points, will be communica- 
ted to the powers at war, accom- 
panied with all the proteſtations 
of a ſtrict neutrality. 

III. It is undoubtedly.the prin- 
ciple of a perfect equality, which 
muſt regulate .this point. We 
ſhall follow the common mode 
with regard to ſafety, In caſe 
the ſquadrons ſhould meet and 
engage, the commanders will con- 
form to the uſages of the ſea ſer- 
vice, becauſe, as is obſerved 
above, the reciprocal protection; 
under theſe conditions, ſhould be 
unlimited. 

IV. It ſeems expedient that the 
repreſentations mentioned in this 
article be made by the party ag- 
grieved ; and that the miniſters of 
the other confederate powers ſup- 
port thoſe remonſtrances in the 
moſt forcible and efficacious man- 
ner. | 

V. We feel all the importance 
of this conſideration; and, to ren- 
der it clear, it is neceſſary to diſtin- 
guiſh the caſe. 

If any one of the allied powers 
ſhould ſuffer itſelf to be drawn in 
by motives contrary to the eſta- 
bliſhed principles of a neutrality 
and perfect impartiality, ſhould 
injure its laws, or extend their 
bounds, it cannot certainly be ex- 
pected that the others ſhould 
eſpouſe the quarrel; on the con- 
trary, ſuch a conduct would be 
deemed an abandoning the ties 
which unite them, But if the in- 
ſult offered to one of the allies 
ſhould be hoſtile to the principles 
adopted and announced in the 
face of all Europe, or ſhould be 
marked with the character of ha- 
tred and animoſity, inſpired by 
reſentment, theſe common mea- 
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ſures of the confederacy, which 
have no other tendency than to 
make, in a preciſe and irrevocable 
manner, laws for the liberty of 
commerce, and the rights of every 
neutral nation, then it ſhall be 
held indiſpenſable for the united 
powers to make a common caute 
of it (at ſea only) without its 
being a ground-work for other 
operations, as theſe connections 
are purely maritime, having no 
other object than naval commerce 
and navigation, 

From all that is ſaid above, it 
evidently reſults, that the com- 
mon will of all, founded upon 
the principles admitted and adopt- 
ed by the contracting parties, muſt 
alone decide, and that it will al- 
ways be the fixed baſis of the con- 
duct and operations of this union. 
Finally, we ſhall obſerve, that 
theſe conventions ſuppote no other 
naval armament than what ſhall 
be conformable to circumitances, 
according as thoie ſhall render 
them neceſſary, or as may be 
agreed, It is probable that 
this agreement, once ratified and 
eſtabliſhed, will be of the greateſt 
conſequence; and that the belli- 
gerent powers will find in it ſuth- 
cient motives to perſuade them to 
reſpect the neutral flag, and pre- 

vent their provoking the reſent- 
ment of a reſpectable communion, 
founded under the auſpices of the 
moſt evident juſtice, and the ſole 
idea of which 1s received with the 
univerſal applauſe of all impartial 
Europe. | 


— 


Papers which were communicated 
by Sir Joſeph Yorke, Ly expreſs 
Orders from the King his Maſter, 
to his Serene Highneſs the Prince 

© 


Stadtholder, and which were tale 
out of Mr. Laurens's Trunk, 


HE following are the oy. 
lines of a treaty of com. 
merce, which, agreeably to the 
orders and inſtructions of Mr. 
Engelbert Francis Van Berkel, 
Counſellor and Penfionary of the 
city of Amſterdam, directed ty 
me, John de Neufville, citizen of 
the ſaid city of Amſterdam, I haye 
examined, weighed, and regy. 
lated with William Lee, Eſq; 
commiſſioner from the Congreſ,, 
as a treaty of commerce, deſtined 
to be or as might be concluded 
hereafter, between their High 
Mightineſſes the States-Gener 
of the Seven United Provinces of 
Holland, and the United States 
of North America. 
Done at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
4th of September, 1778. 
Signed, Joan De NeEvuFville, 


1 hereby certify that the above 
is 2 true copy. 
Signed, SauuzgL W.STOKT0x, 


No. I. T reaty of Amity and Commer 
between the Republic of Holland 
and the United States of Ame- 
rica. 


HE preamble recites, that 

the ſaid contracting, ſtates 
of Holland and America, wiſhing 
to eſtabliſh a treaty of commerce, 
have reſolved to fix it on the baſs 
of a perfect equality, and the re. 
ciprocal utility ariſing from the 
equitable laws of a free trade; 
provided that the contracting par 
ties ſhall be at liberty to admit, 
as they think good, other nations 
to partake of the advantages af. 
ſing from the ſaid trade, AQuat- 
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d by the above equitable princi- 
nes, the forementioned contract- 
ing parties have agreed on the 
following articles: 

Art. I. There ſhall be a perma- 


nent, unalterable, and univerſal 


peace and amity, eſtabliſned be- 
Mr. een their High Mightineſſes of 
kel, the Seven Provincesof Holland,and 
| he the United States of North Ameri- 
I to ca; as well as between their reſpec- 
en of tive ſubjects, iſlands, towns and 
have territories, fituate under the juriſ- 
as diction of the reſpective ſtates 
Eſq; above mentioned, and their inha- 
rels bitants, without any difſtinction 
ined whatſoever of perſons or ſexes. 
uded II. The ſubjects of the United 
High Provinces of Holland ſhall be ha- 
nen ble only to ſuch duties as are paid 
es of by the natives and inhabitants of 
rates North America, in all the coun- 
tries, ports, iflands, and towns 
, the belonging to the ſaid ſtates; and 
ſhall enjoy the rights, liberties, 
LLE, privileges, immunities and ex- 
bord emptions in their trade and navi- 
eation, common to the ſaid na- 
Sol tes and inhabitants, when the 
ſubjects of Holland ſhall have oc- 
caſion to paſs from one American 
n ſtate to another, as well as when 
lard bound from thence to any part of 
Ame: the world. 
III. The privileges, &c. granted 
0 by the foregoing article to the 
tun States of Holland, are, by the 
Rates preſent, confirmed to the inhabi- 
ſhing tants of North America. 
pars IV. The reſpective ſubjects of 
| DA the contracting parties, as well as 
e * the inhabitants of the countries, 
t , i!ands, or towns belonging to the 
races ſaid parties, ſhall be at liberty, 
2 px without producing a written per- 
dmit, miſſion, private or public paſs, 
ations to travel by land or water, or in 
* wiatever manner they think beſt, 
ed 
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through the kingdoms, territories, 
provinces &c. or dominions what- 
ever, of either of the confederat- 
ed ſtates, to have their free egreſs 
and regreſs, to remain in the ſaid 
places, and during the whole 
time be at liberty to purchaſe 
every thing neceſſary to their own 
ſubſiſtence and uſe: they ſhall alſo 
be treated with every mark of re- 
ciprocal friendſhip and favour. 
Provided nevertheleſs, that in 
every circumſtance they demean 
themſelves in perfect conformity 
with the laws, ſtatutes, and or- 
dinances of thoſe ſaid kingdoms, 
towns, &c. where they may fſo- 
journ ; treating each other with 
mutual friendihip, and keeping 
up among themſelves the molt per- 
fect harmony, by means of a con- 
ſtant correſpondence. 

V. The ſubjects of the contract - 
ing powers, and the inhabitants of 
all places belonging to the ſaid 
powers, ſhall be at liberty to car- 
ry their ſhips and goods (ſuch as 
are not forbidden by the law of 
the reſpective ſtates) into all ports, 
places, &c. belonging to the ſaid 
powers, and to tairy, without 
any limitation of time : to hire 
whole houſes, or in part: to buy 
and purchaſe from the manu- 
facturer or retailer, either in the 

ublic markets, fairs, &c. all 
orts of goods and merchandize 
not forbidden by any particular 
law: to open warehouſes for the 
ſale of goods and effects imported 
from other parts: nor ſhall they 
be at any time forced againſt their 
conſent, to bring the ſaid goods 
and wares to the markets and 
fairs; provided, nevertheleſs, that 
they do not diſpoſe of them by 
retail, or elſewhere: they ſhall 
not, however, be liable to any tax 
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or duties, on this or any other ac- 
count, except thoſe only which 
are to be paid for their ſhips or 
goods, according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of the reſpective 
ſtates, and at the rate ſtipulated 
by the preſent treaty. Moreover, 
they ſhall be entirely at liberty to 
depart, without the leaſt hin- 


drance, (this extends alſo to their 


wives, children, and ſuch ſer- 
vants who may be deſirous to fol- 
low their maſter) and to take 
with them all goods bought or 
imported at any time; and for 
ſuch places as they may think 
proper, by land, or fea, or rivers, 
or lakes ; all privileges, laws, 
conceſſions, immunities, &c. to 
the contrary notwithſtanding. 

VI. In regard to religious wor- 
ſhip, the moſt unbounded liberty 
ſhall be granted to the ſubjects of 
the ſaid con federate ſtates, for 
themſelves and families. They 
ſhall not be compelled to frequent 
the churches, &c. but ſhall have 
full liberty to perform divine ſer- 
vice, after their own manner, 
without any moleſtation in either 
church or chapel, or private 
houſes Capertis foribus). It is 
farther provided, that any ſubject 
of one of the contracting powers 
dying, in any place belonging to 
the other, ſhall be interred in de- 
cent and convenient places, al- 
lotted for that purpoſe, and, in 
fine, that no inſult ſhall, at any 
time, or in any manner whatever, 
be offered to the dead or interred 
bodies. 

VII. Ik is farther agreed and 
ſettled, that in all duties, im- 
poſts, taxes, &c. laid on goods, 
perſons, merchandize, &c. of each 
and every ſubject of the contract- 
ing powers, under any denomina- 
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_ whatſoever, the ſaid ſubjeq;z, 
nhabitants, &c. ſhall enjoy equal 
privileges, franchiſes, immuni: ies, 
either in the courts of jukice, 
and in every matter of trade, 
commerce, or any other caſe, and 
ſhall be treated with the ſame 
favour and diſtinction hitherto 
granted, or hereafter to be granted 
to any foreign nation whatſoever. 

VIII. Their High Mightineſies, 
the States General of the Se: ven 
United Provinces, ſhall uſe ths 
moſt efficacious means in their 
power, to protect the ſhips and 
goods belonging to any of the 
Unitea States of America, be 
they private or public property, 
when in the ports, roads, or ſeas 
adjoining the ſaid 1flands, &c. be. 
longing to their ſaid High Might. 
neſles, and to uſe all their endea- 
vours to bring about a reſtitution 
to be made to the owners, or their 
agents, of all veſſels and goods 
captured within their juriſdie- 
tion; and the ſhips. of war be. 
longing to their ſaid High Migh- 
tincſſes ſhall take under their 
protection, and convoy the ſhips 
belonging to the ſaid American 
States, or any of the ſubjects or 
inhabitants thereof, following the 
{ame courſe, and defend the ſaid 
ſhip as long as they ſail in com- 
pany, againſt all attacks, violence, 
or oppreſſion, in like manner as 
they are in duty bound to defend 
the ſhips of their High Might- 
neſſes the Seven United Provinces 
of Holland. 

IX. By this article, the ſame 
obligation is laid on the Amen 
can States, in favour of the * 
ping, &c. belonging to thoſe 0 
Holland, ES, 

X. Their High Mighrineſies 
the States of Holland ſhall inter: 
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poſe, and employ their good offi- 


ces in favour of the ſaid Ameri- 


can States, their ſubjects and in- 


habitants, with the Emperor of 
Morocco, the Regencies of Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and 
ail along the coaſt of Barbary and 
Africa, and with the ſubjects of 
the ſaid powers, that the ſhips, 
Ke. of the ſaid American States, 
be as much as poſſible, and to the 
beſt advantage, protected againſt 
the violences, inſults, depreda- 
tions, &c. of the aboveſaid princes 
and ſubjects on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary and Africa. | 

XI. It ſhall be permitted and 
granted to each and every ſubject 
and inhabitant of the contracting 
powers, to leave, bequeath, or 
Liſpoſe of, in caſe of ſickneſs, or 
at their death, all effects, goods, 
merchandiſes, ready money, &c. 
being their property, at or before 
their deccaſe, in any town, iſland, 
Kc. belonging to the reſpective 
contracting powers, in favour of 
ſuch perſon or perſons, as they 
may think proper. Moreover, 
whether the ſaid ſubjects ſhould 
die after having made ſuch wills, 
or inteſtate, their lawful heirs, ex- 
ecutors, or adminiſtrators, dwell- 
ing in any part of the poſſeſſions 
of the contracting powers, or 
aliens coming from other coun- 
tries, ſhall be at liberty, without 
hindrance or delay, to claim, 
and take poſſeſſion of, all ſuch 
goods and effects, conformably to 
the reſpective laws of each coun- 
ry. Nor ſhall their right be diſ- 
puted, under pretence of any pre- 
rogative, peculiar to any ſeparate 
province, or perſon whatſoever. 
Provided, nevertheleſs, that the 
claim to the effects of a perſon 
who died inteſtate, be ſupported 


by ſuch proofs as the laws of ei- 
ther of the contracting powers 
have provided in ſuch caſes ; all 
laws, ſtatutes, edicts, droits d Au- 
bine, &c. to the contrary notwith- 
ſtanding. 

XII. The effects and property 
of the ſubjects of either of the 
contracting powers, dying in any 
town, ifland, &c. belonging to 
the other, ſhall be ſequeſtered for 
the uſe of the lawful heirs and 
ſucceſſors of the deceaſed. The 
council, or public miniſter of the 
nation, to which the perſon thus 
dying belonged, ſhall take an in- 
ventory of all ſuch goods, effects, 
papers, writings, and books of ac- 
counts of the, deceaſed. The ſaid 
inventory to be delivered into the 
hands of three merchants of known 
and approved integrity, who ſhall 
be nominated for the purpoſe of 
acting as truſtees to the heirs, exe- 
cutors, &c. or creditors of the 
deceaſed: nor ſhall any court of 
judicature interfere, unleſs the 


ſaid heirs, &c, ſhould require it 


in the due courſe of law. 

XIII. The reſpective ſubjects of 
the contracting parties, ſhall be at 
liberty to chogle for themſelves. 
advocates, attornies, notaries, ſo- 
licitors, and agents; to, this end, 
that ſuch advocates, &c. ſhall, by 
the judges of the courts aforeſaid, 
be called in, it the faid judges 
ſuould, by the parties, be requir- 
ed ſo to do- 

XIV. The merchants, com- 
manders, or owners of ſhips, ſailors 
of every denomination, ſhips or 
veſſels, effects, and goods in ge- 
neral, belonging to either party, 
or any of its {ubje&s or inhabi- 
tants, ſhall, at no time, for any 
private or public purpoſe, by vir- 
tue of any edict Whatſoever, be 
, [Z] 4 taken, 
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taken, or detained in the coun- 
tries, ports, iſlands, &c. belong- 
ing to either of the contracting 
parties, to be employed in the 
ſervice, to forward military expe- 
ditions, or any other purpoſe; 
and much leſs for the private uſe 
of any one, by violence, or other 
means made uſe of to moleſt or 
inſult the ſaid ſubjects. It is far- 
ther ſtrictly forbidden to the ſaid 
ſubjects, on both ſides, not to take 
away, violently, the property of 
each other; but, the confent of 
the proprietor once obtained, they 
ſhall be at liberty to purchaſe, 
paying ready money for the ſame. 
This article, however, is not to 
be underſtood as extending to 
ſuch caſes, where the ſeizure {hall 
be made, or the embargo laid by 
the authority of the legiſlative 
power for debts incurred, or 
crimes committed, which ſhall be 
tried by the due courſe of law. 
XV. It is farther provided and 
agreed, that all merchants, com- 
manders of ſhips, and other ſub- 
jects belonging to their High 
Mightineſſes the States of the 
Seven United Provinces, ſhall re- 
gulate their private affairs by 
themſelves, or by ſuch agents as 
they may chuſe, in all and every 
place within the juriſdiction of the 
United States of America: nor 
ſhall they be compelled to employ, 
or pay any interpreter or broker, 
but ſuch as they think fit to ap- 
point. Moreover, in the lading, 
or unlading of ſhips, the maſters 
ſhall not be obliged to employ 
perſons appointed for that pur- 
poſe, by public authority ; but 
ſhall be at full liberty to do it 
themſelves, or call in the aſſiſtance 
of any one they ſhall chuſe, with- 
out being liable to pay any fee or 


retribution to any body elſe. Nei. 
ther ſhall they be compelled to 
land any particular merchandize, 
to put them on board other ſhips, 
to take others on board their 
own, without their free conſent ; 
or to remain laden longer than 
they ſhall think proper. The 
ſubjects and inhabitants of the 
United States of America, ſhall 
fully enjoy the ſame privileges in 
all the dominions of the States of 
Holland. 

XVI. In caſe any diſpute or 
controverſy ſhould ariſe between 
the maſter of a ſhip and his crew, 
belonging to one of the two na. 
tions, and then in any port within 
the dominions of the other, con- 
cerning the payment of wages, 
or any other matter to be deter. 
mined by the civil law, the ma- 
giſtrate of ſuch port, or place, 
ſhall only require the defendant 
to deliver to the plaintiff, a de- 
claration under his hand, and wit- 
neſſed by the ſaid magiſtrate ; 
by which the ſaid defendant ſhall 
bind himſelf to appear, and an- 
ſwer the complaint laid againſt 
him, before a competent judge in 
his own country. This being done, 
the ſaid crew ſhall not be permit- 
ted to leave the ſhip, or prevent 
the maſter from following his 
courſe. The merchants of either 
nation ſhall be authoriſed to keep 
their books in what language and 
manner they may think beſt, with- 
out the leaſt hindrance or moleſt- 
ation. But, in caſe it ſhould be 
neceſiary, in order to ſettle a 
point of law, for them to produce 
their books, they ſhall bring them 
into court for examination; in 
ſuch a manner, however, that net- 
ther the judge, nor any one elſe, 
whatſoever, ſhall be permitted to 
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eruſe any article in the ſaid 


books, but ſuch as may be abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to aſcertain the 
authenticity and regularity of the 
(aid books. Nor ſhall any one, 
under any pretence whatever, pre- 
ſame to force the ſaid books and 
writings from the owners, or de- 
tain them: caſes of bankruptcy 
alone excepted. 

XVII. The ſhips of either na- 
tion, bound to the reſpective ports, 
ſhall, upon a juſt cauſe of being 
ſuſpected, either in regard to their 
deſtination or their cargoes, be 
obliged to produce, either at ſea, 
in the roads, or ports, not only 
their paſſports, but alſo certifi- 
cates, witneſſing that the goods 
they have on board are not prohi- 
bited by the reſpective laws. 

XVIII. If, upon ſuch certifi- 
cates being produced, the ex- 
amining party ſhould diſcover that 
ſome of the goods mentioned 1n 
the bills of lading are prohibited 
by this treaty, or bound to ſome 
port belonging to the enemy; in 
ſuch caſe it ſhall not be lawful to 
break into any part of the ſhip, 
or force any trunk, boxes, bar- 
tels, &c. nor even to diſplace any 
part of the cargoes (whether ſuch 
fiip belongs to Holland or Ame- 
rica) to come at the ſaid goods, 
which are not in any ways to be 
ſearched until they are landed in 
preſence of ſome officers of the 
Admiralty-court, who ſhall enter 
a verbal proceſs about them. Nor 
ſhall it be permitted to ſell, ex- 
change, or adulterate the ſaid 
goods in any wiſe, till the law 
mall have taken its courſe, and 
the matter be determined by the 
ſentence of the reſpective Admi- 
ralty - courts, pronouncing them 


ſeizable: the ſhip and other parts 
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of the cargo not prohibited by the 
treaty, ſhall not be detained, un- 


der the pretence of part of the lad- 


ing being condemned, and much 
leis confiſcated as lawful prizes. 
But, in caſe part of the cargo 
ſhould conſiſt of the ſaid prohi- 
bited goods, and the maſter of the 
ſhip ſhall conſent to deliver them 
up immediately, then the captor, 
having taken out of the ſaid ſhip 
the prohibited goods, ſhall permit 
the maſter to continue his courſe 
to the place of his deſtination : 
yet, if all the prohibited goods 


could not be taken on board the 


captor, the Jatter ſhall, notwith- 
ſtanding the maſter's free tender 
of the ſaid goods, bring the for- 
mer into the neareſt port, where 
it ſhall be produced in manner 
aforeſaid. 

XIX. It is agreed on the con- 
trary, that all effects, &c. of any 
ſubject of either ſtate, found on 
any ſhip taken from an enemy, 
ſuch effects, &c. though they be 
not prohibited oy any article of 
this treaty, ſhall be conſidered as 
lawful prize, and be diſpoſed of 
as if they belonged to the enemy: 
(except only in caſe the war ſhould 
not have been proclaimed, or not 
come to the Loaded e of the 
proprietors of the ſaid eftedts, &c.) 
which, in ſuch caſes only, ſhall 
not be hable to be confiſcated, 
but be immediately returned to 
the owners without any delay, 
upon their making their 
claim; provided, nevertheleſs, that 
the ſaid goods are not of the 
kind which are prohibited; nor 
will it be lawful to ſhip them af. 
terwards, for any of the enemy's 
ports: the two contracting par- 
ties agreeing, moreover, that ſix 
months, from the date of a decla- 
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ration of war, will be confidered 
as a ſufficient notice to the ſub- 
jets of either State, whatever 
quarter of the world they may 
come from. 

XX. In order to provide farther 
for the ſafety of the ſubjects on 
both ſides, that neither of the 
parties may be annoyed by the 
armed ſhips or privateers belong- 
ing to the other, during the courſe 
of a war, particular injunctions 
ſhall be laid upon the commanders 
of ſhips and privateers, &c. &c. 
to the reſpective ſubjects of the 


contracting powers, not to vex ors 


offer any moleſtation to any one 
of them; and, in caſe of failure 
herein, the offending party ſhall 
be puniſned, and compelled to 
make good the damage, their per- 
ſons and fortunes anſwering for 
the ſame. 

XXI. All ſhips and effects re- 
taken from privatcers or pirates, 
ſhall be carried into ſome of the 
Ports belonging to either State, 
and returned to the owners, upon 
their giving ſatisfactory proofs of 
their right to the ſaid recap- 
tures. 

XXII. Tt ſhall be lawful for all 
commanders of ſhips of war, pri- 
vateers, &c. to carry off freely all 
ſhips and effects taken from the 
enemy, without being ſubject to 
pay any duty or duties to the Ad- 
miralty or other courts ; nor ſhall 
ſuch prizes be liable to be detain- 
ed or ſeized upon in any of the 
ports of the reſpective States: the 
ſearching officers ſhall not be per- 
mitted to viſit or ſearch the ſaid 
prizes: the captors whereof will 
be at liberty to put back to ſea, 
and convoy the prizes wherever 
they are directed to be carried; as 
ſpecified in the orders given to 
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the commanders of fuch fhj 
PR &c. which they ſhall 

e obliged to produce. But all 
the ports of both States ſhall be 
ſhut againſt all prizes made on ths 
ſubjects of either: and in caſe 
ſuch prizes and captors ſhould be 
driven to ſome of the ſaid port, 
by ſtreſs of weather, every means 
ſhall be employed to haſten thei; 
departure, 

XXIII. In caſe any ſhips, boats, 
&c. ſhould be wrecked or other. 
wiſe damaged on the coaſts of ei. 
ther of the contracting States, all 
aid and aſſiſtance ſhall be given to 
the diſtreſſed crews, to whom paſ- 
ſes and free conduct ſhall be grant. 
ed for their return into their own 
country. 

XXIV. If a ſhip or ſhips, either 
of war, or employed for the pur- 
pole of trading, by one of the 
States, ſhould, by ſtreſs of wea, 
ther, imminent danger from pi- 
rates, enemies, &c. be compelled 


to take ſhelter in any ports, ri- 


vers, bays, &c. belonging to the 
other, they ſhail be treated with 
all humanity, friendſhip, and 
moſt cordial protection. Leave 
ſhall be granted them to take in 
proviſions and refreſhments at a 
reaſonable rate, 'and to purchale 
whatever they may ſtand in need 
of, either for themſelves or for 
the purpoſe of repairing the da- 
mage they may have ſuffered, and 
alſo for the continuation of their 
voyage. No obſtacle whatever ſhall 
be laid in their way to ſtop or de- 
tain them in any of the ſaid ports, 
&c. whence they ſhall be at liber- 
ty to ſail, whenever they may 

think fit. | 
XXV. In order to put com- 
merce in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 
it is agreed, that, in caſe @ wat 
ſhould 
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ould at any time break out be- 
teen the contracting parties, ſix 
months ſhall be allowed to the 
reſpective ſubjects for chem to re- 
tire with their families and pro- 
perty, to whatever place they may 
jndge proper; alſo to be at liber- 
ty, during the above ſpace of 
time, to fell or otherwiſe diſpoſe 
of their goods and chattels, with- 
01t the leaſt hindrance or moleſta- 
tion. But, above all, it is pro- 
vided, that the ſaid ſubjects thall 
not be detained, by arreſtment or 
{-izure, On the contrary, during 
the aforeſaid fix months, the re- 
ſpective States, and their ſubjects, 
or inhabitants, ſhall have good 
and ipeedy juſtice done to them ; 
ſo that, during the faid time, 
than may recover their goods and 
„ whether they be in the 
public funds, or in private hands. 
4nd if any part thereof ſhould 
tappen to be embezzled, or that 
ny inſult or wrong ſhould have 
been offered to the ſubjects, &c. 
of either State, the prep. 
party mall give the immediate an 
convenient ſatisfaction for ſuch 
cubenzlement, wrong, or inſult. 
XVI. The ſubjects, &c. of 
either State ſhall abſtain from re- 
quiring or accepting any com- 
ons or letters of marque from 
any power then at war with either 
0! aid States, to as to command 
med ſhips againſt either, and to 
their detriment; and if any indi- 
„anal, belonging to either, ſhould 
fai herein, he ſhall be dealt with 
as being guilty of piracy. 
AVI. It ſhall not be lawful 
fur any privateer, not belonging 
weicher of the contracting par- 
is, which might be furnithed 
„ita commiſtions, or letters of 
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marque from any power, in ac- 
tual enmity with either of them, 
to fit out their ſhips in any pore 
belonging to the ſaid States, 
therein ſell their prizes, or make 
in any wiſe an exchange of their 
ſaid ſhips, merchandize, goods, 
or effects, being the whole or part 
of the cargo contained in the 
atoreſaid captures. Nor ſhall the 
ſaid commanders be permitted to 
take in proviſions, but juſt as 
much as will enable them to reach 
a port, neareſt to the dominion 
of their employers. 

XX VIII. Subjects and inhabi- 
tants of both the contratting par- 
ties ſhall be at liberty to navigate 
their ſhips (without any diſtinc- 
tion of owners, to whom the car- 
go or cargoes may belong) -from 
all ports whatever' belonging to 
the powers, that then are, or af- 
terwards may be in amity with 
either of the aforementioned 
States; as alſo to trade in their 
way to or from ſuch places, ports, 
and towns belonging to the ene- 
mies of either party, whether the 
ſaid place be within the juriſdic- 
tion of one or more powers, It 
is alſo hereby ſtipulated, that the 
freedom of ſhipping will be ex- 
tended to the cargoes belonging 
to the reſpective ſubjetts or inha- 
bitants of the ſaid States, though 
the whole, or part of the ſaid 
cargo ſhould be the enemy's pro- 
perty, This privilege 1s alſo to 
be conſtructed as extending to all 
perſons whatever, on board the 
{aid ſhips (the military 1n the ene- 
my's ſervice only excepted) as 
well as contraband goods. 

XXIX. This article contains a 
large enumeration of the goods 
prohibited to be carried to the 

enemy, 
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enemy, which comprehends all 
manner of warlike ſtores. It gives 
alſo an account of ſucn goods As 
may be lawfully exported, name- 


ly cloathing and other manufac- 


tured goods of wool, cloth, ſilks, 
&. &c. the matters employed in 
manufacturing the ſame ; _ 
and ſilver either coined or in bul- 
lion, all ſorts of metals, corn, and 
ſeeds, ſpices, tobacco, meat, ſalt 
or ſmoaked, and every kind of 
eatables; in fine, ſhip timber, 
ſails, canvas, and every effect 
whatever not faſhioned in the 
thape of any tool or warlike in- 
ſtrument uſually employed in war, 
either by ſea or land: all the afore- 
ſaid goods and wares, ſhall at no 
time be looked upon as contra- 
band, and may be carried by the 
ſubjects and inhabitants of the 
confederate States, even to places 
belonging to the enemy then at 
war with either party, excepting 
only ſuch towns and places, which 
might happen to be beſieged, ſur- 
rounded or blocked up at the time 
of ſhipping off, for their ule, the 
ſaid wares and goods, 

XXX. In order to prevent all 
diſſenſion and difficulty which 
might ariſe between the ſubjects 
of either State, in caſe one of 
them ſhould go to war with ſome 
other power or powers, the ſhip- 
ping, &c. belonging to the other 
party, ſhall be provided with let- 
ters or paſſes, ſpecifying the name, 
cargo, and burthen of the ſhip, 
together with the captain or 
maſter's name, and the place of 
his reſidence : that thus it may ap- 
pear that the ſhip, &c, belongs 
truly to the ſaid ſubjects and in- 
habitants, The ſaid paſs to be 
worded as ſhall be mentioned at 
the end of this preſent treaty, 


Theſe letters, or paſſes, ſhall be 
renewed every year, 1f the bearer, 
ſhould return to the ſame port 
within that time. It 1s farther 
agreed, that beſides the aforeſaid 
paſſes certificates ſhall be given, 
mentioning every part of the car. 
goes, the reſpective places from 
and to which ſuch ſhips may be 
bound. The ſaid certificates to 
be drawn up in the uſual form, 
before the officers of the place 
from whence the ſaid {hips are to 
ſail; and the ſaid ofticers ſhall be 
at liberty ra mention, by name, 
if they think it expedient, the 
owners of the cargo or cargoes. 

XXXI. The commanders or 
owners of ſhips belonging to the 
contracting parties, entering into 
any of the roads of either of the 
ſaid States, who may not think 
proper to enter into port; or, 
when entered, will not chuſe to 
unload either the whole or part of 
their cargo, ſhall not be compelled 
to declare in what it conſiſts, un- 
leſs a well grounded ſuſpicion 
ſhould ariſe, on ſome evident cir- 
cumitances, of their being laden 
for the enemy, or carrviag from 
one of the confederate States, to 
the other, any prohibited goods; 
in which caſe, ſuch commanders, 
owners, or inhabitants, ſhall be 
obliged to ſhew their paſſports and 
certificates, drawn up in the man- 
ner hereafter mentioned, 

XXXII. When the ſhips, be- 
longing to either State, failing 
coaſtways, or otherwiſe, ſhall be 
met by the ſhips of war, priva- 
teers, &c. of the other party, in 
order to prevent miſchief, the lat- 
ter ſhall keep out of the reach of 
the guns, though it will be Jaw- 
ful tor them to ſend their boats to 
board the above ſaid merchantmen, 

nat 
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not ſuffering above two or three 
men at a time to get on board to 
them. The maſter, or commander 
of the ſaid ſhips, ſhall preſent his 
aſſports, conformably to the te- 
nor hereafter recited. After which, 
the ſais ſhip, or merchantman, 
all be at full liberty to continue 
its voyage, Without being ſearch- 
ed, chaced, or obliged to alter 
its courſe, or otherwiſe moleſted, 
under any pretence whatſoever. 

XXXIII. It is farther agreed, 
that all goods and effects what- 
ever, being once put on board of 
a ſhip, or ſhips, belonging to 
either of the contracting parties, 
ſhall not be liable to a ſecond 
viſit, or ſearch, after having un- 
dergone that which mult precede 
the lading of ſuch ſhips; as all 
prohibited goods muſt be ſtopped 
on the very ſpot, before they are 
{uffered to be carried on board the 
ſ1ips belonging to either party; 
the ſame not being hable to any 
other kind of embargo for the 
aforeſaid cauſe, And the ſubjects 
of either ſtate, where ſuch effects 
ſhall, or ſhould have been ſeized 
upon, ſhall be puniſhed for im- 
porting the ſame, according to the 
manner provided by the laws, 
cuſtoms, and ordinances of his 
own native country. 

XXXIV. The contracting par- 
ties mutually agree, that they 
ſhall be at liberty to have their 
reſpective conſuls, vice - conſuls, 
commiſſaries, and other agents, 
appointed by, and for each party. 
Their functions and officers ſhall 
be regulated by a'particular con- 
vention, whenever either of the 
contracting powers ſhall think pro- 
per tO appoint ſuch officers. _ 

Here follows the form of the 
paſſport and certificate, the in- 
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tention and purport of which, 


are ſufficiently explained in the 
XXXth article of this treaty. 


No. II. Copy of a Letter to his Ex- 
cellency B. Franklin, Ey. at 
Paris. : 


S1n, 

AS your Excellency and the 

Right Honourable Congreſs 
will certainly be already com- 
pletely informed of my interview, 
at Aix-la- Chapelle, with Mr. 
William Lee, about a twelve- 
month ago, in the preſence of 
Mr. William Stokton; and as he 
is ſhortly to arrive himſelf, I have 
made no difficulty, and it gives me 
even much ſatisfaction, to expoſe 
unto him ſome trifling alterations, 
of no great conſequence, which 
are thought neceſſary to be made 
in the plan of the treaty of com- 
merce, which is now to be looked 
over afreſh. 

The differences conſiſt only in 
ſuppreſſing, in the „th article, 
all that is mentioned there con- 
cerning religion; and, in fact, it 
is abſolutely not proper, that any 
mention thereof ſhould be made 
between #<vo republics, the conſti- 
tutions and fundamental laws of 
which plead aloud for a perfect 
liberty of conſcience. 

The tenth article, concerning 
the Barbarian powers, is binding 
on both ſides, in caſe the ſame 
ſhould take place any time here- 
after. 

The other ſuppreſſions which 
are thought neceſſary in the ar- 
ticles VII, XXII, and XXVII, 
are for the greateſt part eſtabliſhed 
to prevent objections. For this 
ky the latter part of the erg 
article has been ſuppreſſed, where 
it is ſaid, and their ſhips of war, 

or 
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or conv ys, ſailing under autho- 
rity, Oc. . 

It has likewiſe been thought 
proper to ſuppreſs the latter part 
of the XXIId article, which begins 
with theſe words, on the contrary, 
no aſylum or refuge ſhall be grant- 
ed, Oc. 

The XXVIIch article at pre- 
ſent ſtands thus: It hall nit be 
lawful for any privateer, holding 
any commiſſions or letters of marque, 
From any prince or power, in war 
with any of the high contracting 
parties, to fit out their ſhips in the 
ports belonging to either of the con- 
tracting parties, nor therein to ſell 
their prizes, nor to exchange in any 
other manner whatever, the ſhips, 
goods, and merchandizes, being ti- 
ther the whole, or part of the cargo, 
contained in the ſaid captures. 

Theſe are the meaſures that have 
been taken to eftabliſh the baſs of 
this treaty ; and from a particular 
regard for the right honourable 
congreſs, having by us a copy of 
the treaty, ſuch as it was arawn up 
at firſt, and ſuch as it ſtands at 
preſent, we thought it our duty 
to inform your Excellency of the 
ſtate in which this important affair 
is at preſent, and which we ſhall 
always be rcady to forward with 
the ſame zeal with Mhich it has 
been begun. | 

Mr. Stokton will likewiſe in- 
form your Excellency of ſome 
other affairs, which ſtand in need 
of ſome explanations. 

Wiſhing that the union of the 
Taventy, States may ſoon be eſtab- 
liſhed upon a permanent footing, 
we remain, wien the moſt perfect 
conſideration and eſteem, 

Your Excellency's 
moſt humble and 
moſt obedient ſervants, 
Jonn pe NEvFvIiLLE and Sox. 


Amſterdam, July 28, 1779. 


P. S. Mr. Stokton will be s 
kind, and he is very well informed, 
to give your Excellency. and the 


rigut honourable Congreſs all the 


intormation neceſſary with regard 
to the plan propoſed by Colonel 
Dircks. 


No. III. A Letter from Mr. J. W, 
Stokton, to the Rev. Dr. Wi. 


therſpoon, Member of Congreſi, 
dated Amſterdam, April 


1779. 
S1R, 


U NDER the perſuaſion that 
you would not be difpleaſed 
with me, I have taken the liberty 


14, 


of writing ſeveral letters to you, 


ſince the month of May laſt, hay. 
ing, ſince that time, at the requi- 
ſition of W. Lee, Eſq. executed 
tie functions of ſecretary to the 
American commiſſion, at the court? 
of Vienna and Berlin, and I am 
at preſent on the point of return- 
ing to America with the firſt con- 
voy, I tend this letter to Mr, 
Adams, who is jet out, a few 
weeks ago, from Paris for Nantz, 
where he propoſes to embark on 
board the frigate P Alliance, which, 
it is thought, will be ready in a 
few Gays to fail for Boſton, 

I ſhould certainly have taken my 
paſſage on board the ſaid frigate 
with him, if it had been pothvic 
to convey my effects, which arc 
ſtill here on ſhore, ſoon enough t0 
Nantz. I muſt, therefore, now 
wait for another favourable op- 
portunity, and I beg the favour 
of you to acquaint my brother 
thereof, having lately written t0 
him, to that effect, by the pre- 
ceding opportunity of a veſſel. 
have endeavoured, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the true and exact ſtate ot 

political 
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political affairs here, conſidering 
the intereſt America has therein; 
and I flatter myſelf to have the 
beſt informations in that reſpect. 
As a member of the congreſs, 
you will certainly have ſeen, before 
now, the plan of a treaty of amity 
and commerce, as deſtined to be 
concluded hereafter between the 
States of Holland and the United 
States of North America, ſeveral 
copies thereof having been ſent to 
america ſome time ago. That 
plan was ſigned on the 4th of Sep- 
tember laſt, on the part of the 
city of Amſterdam, by John Ye 
Neufville, Eſa; properly deputed 
for that purpoſe by the penſionary 
and burgomaſters of the ſaid city, 
and by W. Lee. Eſq; commiſſioner 
from the Congreſs, to whom the 
propoſitions for the ſaid treaty 
were made through the channel 
of the ſaid Mr. de Neufville : but 
as the character of that gentleman 
wil probably be unknown to you, 
| tliok it proper to mention here, 
that he 15 one ef the principal mer- 
chants of Amſterdam. He has ma- 
niteſted much zeal for the true in- 
tereit of his country, of which he 
ſcems to have the moſt juſt ideas; 
and he has often declared to me, 
that it is mach nearer related to 
tie commercial intereſts of Ame- 
rica and France, than to that of 
Great-Britain, The conduct of 
this merchant, ariſing from that 
principle, and beſides that, from 
a principle ſtill more prevalent, 
namely, that of promoting the 
tuccels of the efforts for the li- 
berty of each country, will, I 
ho; *, always be uniform, and 
i. prove favourable to the cauſe 
o! America, Conſequently, I 
make no doubt, that the com- 
mercial people of America will 
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give him the prefcrence in their 
future connections, as a Dutch 
merchant and their friend. This 
merchant has likewiſe engaged 
himſelf, by his ſignature to the 
{aid plan, being properly autho- 
riſed to that effect by the regency 
of Amſterdam, that as long as 
America ſhall not act contrary to 
the intereſt of the States of Hol- 
land, the city of Amſterdam will 
never adopt any meaſure that may 
tend to oppoſe the intereſt of Ame- 
rica; but will, on the contrary, 
uſe all its influence upon the States 
of the Seven United Provinces of 
Holland, to effect the deſired con- 
nection. I need not mention to 
you the great importance of the 
city of Amſterdam, in the poli- 
tical affairs of the States-General : 
you are too well acquainted with 
the hiftory and ſtate of all coun- 
tries, to make this neceſſary. But 
the leſs informed politicians wall 
be aſtoniſhed to learn, that Am- 
ſterdam pays two- thirds of the 
quota part of Hclland, and that 
the Province of Holland alone 
bears two-thirds of the charges of 
all the Seven United Provinces. 
The regency of this city has hi- 
therto remained faithful and con- 
ſtant in their engagements, and 
will, if I am not miſtaken, always 
continue the ſame, and perſiſt 
therein invariably. 

The 22 party in Holland 


has had much trouble to thwart 


the deſigns of the prince of 


Orange, or, to ſay the ſame thin 
in another manner, of the Engliſh 
party. 

The court of Great-Britain has 
a great influence upon the delibe- 
rations of this country, through 
the channel of the prince of 
Orange, who is a relation to the 


king 


— 
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king of Great-Britain, and who is 
ſuppoſed to have the ſame views 
as the former, with regard to the 
liberties of the people. 

He has ſome of the Jeſs conſi- 
derable provinces ſo much in his 
intereſt, that this, above all, dares 
not, as yet, refuſe his demands ; 
and conſequently the deputies of 
theſe provinces have reſerved their 
conſent, and divers reſolutions, 
which the province of Holland 
would otherwiſe have taken long 
ago, to the advantage of America: 
but, unfortunately for us, in this 
moment, the unanimity of the 
States 1s neceſſary in moſt of their 
reſolutions. 

The ſpirited conduct which 
France has lately adopted, in de- 
claring that ſhe would ſeize all 
Dutch ſhips trading with Great- 
Britain, excepting thoſe of Am- 
ferdam and Haerlem, ſoon brought 
back the cities of Rotterdam, Dort, 
and others. Theſe, fearing to ſend 
their veſlels to ſea, and perceiving 
that the people began to murmur, 
were obliged to accede to the reſo- 
lation, by which the deputies of 
all the other cities of the province 
of Holland had conſented to grant 
convoys to their veſſels, without 
even excepting thoſe articles of 
commerce, for which England 
had continually ſeized the Dutch 
ſhips, ever ſince the beginning of 
the war with France. 

Such 1s the actual ſtate of affairs 
here; and every politician 1s at 

reſent impatient to know what 
Ppein intends to do, which has 
ſome time ſince made very conſi- 
derable preparations for war. 

The poſt for France is upon 
its departure; I muſt, therefore, 
conclude this letter. I find in the 
Engliſh newſpapers, that your 
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ſermon on the day of a general 
faſt, has undergone a fifth edition 
in London. I beg the favour of 
you to aſſure your family of my re. 
ſpects, and to acquaint my friends 
that I am very well, and that} 
intend to return ſoon to America, 
I ͤ remain, with much reſpect 
and eſteem, Sir, 
Your moft faithful friend, 
and humble ſervant, 
(Signed) J. W. STokTox, 


To the Rev. Mr. Witherſpoon, D. D. 


No. IV. A Letter from Colonel 
Dircks, ts the Hon. Henry Lau- 
rens, £/q. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 13, 1779. 


SIR, 
Te E remembrance of your 

Excellency's kind reception, 
and the friendſhip which I expe- 
rienced from you, at the time of 
my departure for Holland, about 
a twelvemonth ago, engages me, 
in hearing that your Excellency 
15 upon departing for my country, 
to form the beſt wiſhes for your 
ſucceſs. 1 am ſorry, that I am 
come too late to town, whach de- 
prives me of the happineſs of hay- 
ing an interview with your Ex- 
cellency, reſpecting the affairs of 
Holland. 

J have been in Holland only 
with a view of uniting the two 
countries for their reciprocal hap- 
pineſs; and I have ſucceeded as 
well as the different circumſtances 
would permit. 

I beg the favour that you will 
be pleaſed to take charge of the 
herein incloſed letters for my wor- 
thy friends and countrymen, the 
Barons Van der Capellen, from 
whom, and their friends, I flatter 


myſelf 


penſi 
dam. 


Wai! 


myſelf that your Excellency will 
ſoon learn; that by my conduct, 
i have gained ſeveral hearts, which 
are now nobly and zealouſly in- 
clined for the affairs and the cauſe 
of the Americans. I wiſh that 
this beginning may in the courſe 
of time produce many happy 
events, for the mutual advantage 
of both countries. 

| take the liberty of joining 
here a liſt of the names of thoſe, 
who are altogether the worthy 
friends of America. I pray God 
to conduct your Excellency, and 
to grant you the moſt perfect ſuc- 
ceſs, This is the ſincere with of 
my heart. 

| remain with the greateſt con- 
'lcration and eſteem, Sir, 

Your Excellency's 
moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 
(Signed) J. G. Dixc ERS. 


Liſt of Names. 


Henry Hooft Danielſz, ancient 
durgomaſter of Amſterdam. 

Daniel Hooft Danielſz, ſecre- 
tary to the regency of Amſter- 
dim, 

Van Berkel, counſellor and 
penſionary of the city of Amſter- 
dam. 

john de Neufville and ſons, 
one of the principal commercial 
houſes of Amſterdam. 

N. B. The laſt can inform your 
Fxcellency of all the commercial 
houſes, which are our friends. 

The burgomaſter Hooft Da- 
melſz can inform your Excellency 
witch are the gentlemen of the 
r2gency, in the intereſt of Ame- 
rica. 

And the Barons Van der Ca- 


pellen can inform you of thoſe 
Vol. XXIII. 
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who are our friends in all the 
Seven Provinces. 


Tohis Excellency Henry Laurens, Eſq, 


No. V. Copy of a Letter from My. 
A. Gillon zo John Rutledge, 
EJ7. Governor and Commander in 
Chief of South Carolina, dated 
Amiterdatn, the 1/} of March, 
1780, 

81 R, 

HAD the pleaſure of writing 

to you the 31 of December 
laſt, and I ſend you at preſent co- 
pies of what I wrote. Mr. Izard 
meeting with many difficulties, 
which prevented his departure, 
and the 1ce hindering all veſſels 
from ſailing from hence, I had 
no opportunity of giving you any 
advice of my lateſt negociatians 
here. This letter will be delivered 
to your Excellen:y by Mr. George 

Nixon: he will communicate to 

you a copy thereof by the firſt 

opportunity, as ſoon as he arrives 
at St, Euſtatia. 

I ſtall likewiſe ſend you a copy 
of the corre{pondeace between Mr. 
Chamont and a gentleman whom 
I engaged here to write to him on 
the ſubject of the two ſhips built 
here; by which you will ſee, that 
it was never ſeriouſly intended to 
ſell the ſaid ſhips to me. 

Mr. Franklin has never re- 
turned me an anſwer. I thought 
that the arrival of Mr. Adams at 
Paris was a good opportunity to 
revive this affair. I conſequently 
wrote to him, as well as to Mr. 
Izard, and Mr. A. Lee, that they 
ſhould addreſs themſelves to Mon- 
fieur de Sartine, and to the Count 
de Vergennes, minifters at Ver- 
ſailles, to endeavour to obtain the 


(4s) 
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ſaid veſſels, by offering to pay the 
prime coſt, or to take them by ap- 
praiſement of four impartial per- 
ſons, to be choſen here by the two 
parties; eſpecially as I had al- 
ready removed here all difficulties, 
having ſuccours promiſed to me 
from high authority, and as I 
could fit them out either as Dutch 
property for Euſtatia, or as Ame- 
rican property for any other port. 
But the anſwers I received laſt 
night from thoſe gentlemen, obli- 


ged me to give up the flattering 


hopes of ſending you two of the 
fineſt veſſels in the world, of one 
hundred and eighty-fix feet keel, 
fit to carry twenty-eight thirty- 
ſix pounders upon one deck. And 
though they drew too much water 
for our bar, they would certainly 
not have tarded to take ſome vel- 
ſels which would have anſwered 
our purpoſe. Not that I fear that 
theſe gentlemen will not do all in 
their power to aſſiſt me in this 
affair, and ſome others ; but they 
foreſce that this requeſt, in caſe 
it ſhould Þe granted, might per- 
haps involve me in other diffi- 
culties. 

There are ſeveral veſſels in the 
ports of France which would fully 
anſwer our purpoſes; but the 
difficulties which I have already 
experienced, fully convince me 
that I ſhall not obtain any ſuc- 
cours, It is for this reaſon that 
I have reſolved this morning to 
employ all your money in pur- 
chaſing bar-1ron, nails, cordage, 
ſail-cloth, cables, anchors, ſhips- 
ſtores, and other things neceſſary 
to pilots, carpenters, gunners, and 
coopers: chirurgical inſtruments 
and medicines, iron hoops, and all 
that L thought neceſſary for three 
frigates, excepting guns, powder, 


”Þ 


and military implements, which! 
am as yet uncertain Whether they 
may be embarked. I intend to 
buy the moſt eſſential articles 
double what is neceſſary for theſe 
veſſels; and likewiſe double the 
quantity of the. ſmall articles; and 
in caſe I ſhould have any money 
remaining, I intend to employ it 
in purchaſing woollen cloth, linen, 
ſhoes, ſtockings, and hats for our 
troops, and to ſend all theſe 
effects, as ſoon as poliiible, by dif. 
ferent veſſels, to St. Eultatia, 
from whence you may draw them, 
by your orders, whenever you ſhall 
think it convenient. It will, per- 
haps, be neceſſary to inſure here 
the articles which appear to be 
deſtined for large ſhips, in caſe 
they ſhould happen to be taken by 
the Engliſh, as well as the cables 
and anchors. 

Mefirs. Nicholas, and Jacob 
Van Staphorit, merchants here, 
will do the buſineſs, and they have 
premiſed me a credit of thirty 
thouſand florins (very likely I 
ſhall be able to get more from 
them, on my own credit) until 
you come yourſelf, as I now de- 
fire you to do, which ſum, with 
Mr. Screipreiſer's loan and your 
own money, will make up a hand- 
ſome ſum, to accompliſh the {aid 
views, and ſave the State ſome 
loſs on the plan propoſed by your 
Excellency to procure it a good 
marine. Pardon me, if I ſpeak 
my ſentiments at preſent, on what 
may be done, 

If the State perſiſts in the re- 
ſolution of having a good marine, 
the three frigates ought to be 
built at Philadelphia, Boſton and 
Portſmouth, in New Hampſhire. 
The oppoſition I have met with 
in Frans proves clearly to me, that 


they 
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dps never had an intention that 
America fpould have a marine; 
otherwiſe they would certainly 
have ſold the ten ſhips which were 
here lying empty, ſince that would 
rot have diminithed their ſtrength, 
which they made a plea of laſt 
ſpring, when 1 propoſed to them 
a plan, by which Georgia would 
have been delivered' by laſt May; 
but eren then, they refed to let 
us have one ſhip. 

Captain Yoyner has done every 
thing in his power with reſpect to 
vour afairs, and he will return to 
St. Zaitatia by the firſt good op- 
portunity, as will all the other 
of=cers, TI will follow him imme- 
dietely: may I, on that account, 
detire your Excellency to ſend 
Captain Yoyner's orders, that he 
may ſind them at St. Buſtatia, un- 
ler cover to Mr. Anſon, and the 
rovernor of that place, or to whom 
you pleaſe, I ſhall have great 
pleaſure to find myſelf equally 
honoured with your orders, and 
to know how the goods ought to 
be ſhipped there. I think, with 
your permiſſion, that if two or 


* 


turee continental frigates were, 


ent here to take them, that would 
be a more certain method; but I 
cannot know it till after I am ar- 
rived there, and I ſhall place them 
in the warchouſes of good mer- 
CNants 
I na 
ingle line from our government 
unce the 31k of January, 1779, ſo 
that J am at preſent obliged to act 
wentagut orders, not doubting that 
you and my country will readily 
ze me credit for acting to the 
eit of my judgment for your in- 
terecks, and that you and they will 
approve of my conduct, ſince that 
#p>r00ation is the only recom- 
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pence to which I have looked in all 
taat J have been able to effect by 
my feeble endeavours; Pleaſe 
God! I ſhould Have been able to 
have done more, if the courage of 
your pretended friends had not 
been greater than that of your 
real ones. I am very certain I 
ſhould have been with you a long 
time before this with an ample 
ſuccour ; but I have the conſo- 
lation to reflect, that I have done 


as much as any perſon ſent from 


America has been able to effect in 
Europe, to obtain credit for a 
ſtate (South Carolina) which was 
conſidered at the time I negociated 
the loan, as entirely in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the enemy. 

I have had many interviews with 
the lenders; and the brokers in 
thoſe affairs would have procured 
me, in /ix weeks, a million of 


florins, at five per cent. intereſe, 


for ten or fificen years, if the pow- 
ers with which 1 was inveſted had 
been authorized by our govern- 
ment, and to their ſatisfaction. 
However, I have made them pro- 
miſe, that if the gaafantee of Cen- 
gre/s, for which I now write to 
your Excellency, ſhall arrive whilſt 
I remain here, they will advance 
the ſaid million on that ſecurity, 
until the full powers and guarants, 
ſuch as I incloſe, which are of their 
own compoſition, and tranſlated 
by their notary, ſhall come over: 
I now ſend you the Dutch original 
and the tranſlation, for your ap- 
probation, and the Dutch ori- 
ginal and an Engliſh tranſlation of 
the guarantee of Congreſs, If 1 
were at this moment in poſſeſſion 
of ſuch papers, I could get four 
millions of flerins, which makes 
about three millions of Carolina 
currency, at five per cent. payable 
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in fifteen years, viz. ncthing for 
the firſt ten years, but one million 
every year afterwards, until the 
whole was paid. The intereſt 
ayable every year. The broker's 
commiſſion, or premiam as they 
call it here, is from one to two 
per cent. on the capital at the 
time of your receiving it; one 
per cent, the merchant's com- 
miſſion, for negociating the bu- 
fineſs, and one half per cent. on 


the annual intereſt, and one per 


cent. commiſſion on the reim- 
burſement of the capital; which 
together, would carry the intereſt 
to about hve and a quarter per 
Gent. a year, 

The objections which they make 
againſt my preſent full power is, 
that it is therein ſpecified, for 
three frigates, and that there is a 
complication in ſaying, that I 
may negociate any indeterminate 
ſum, inſtead of naming the fixed 
fom. This want of ſpecihc pre- 
ciſion affects them to that degree, 
that 1 cannot give them any ſa- 
tis faction. 

Vour Excellency is at preſent 
informed, upon what condition 
the ſum in queſtion may be pro- 
cured, in caſe the State ſhould be 
in want thereof. If the laſt ſhould 
be the caſe, and if the conditions 
are approved of, it would be belt 
to ſend a fit perſon here with ſuch 
full powers and guarantee, in 
ſending two or three copies after 
him ; or elſe to ſend the ſaid do- 
cuments to Mefirs. Nicholas and 
Jacob Van Staphorſt, merchants 
here, or to ſome other good, ſolid 
Dutch houſe here, with your orders 
how the {uid money is to be em- 
ployed herr. But as the ſaid 
Metirs. Van Staphorſt have laid 
the foundation of this affair, 1 
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leave it to the judgment of vour 
Excellency, whether it would ng 
be beſt to intruſt them with the 
execution thereof. I have had 
dealings with them for above ten 
years, and am informed that they 
are generally looked upon as 3 
very ſolid Dutch houſe, of a good 
capital, and known integrity, 

I have an opportunity of knoy. 
ing what is doing here, and I haye 


home 
my f 
Ame! 
have 
tigue 
brave 
to the 
neceſſ 
decep 
adopt 


received from perſons of reſpecta- | : 1 
ble authority the intelligence ſpe. 7B ; 
cified in the paper annexed. The 15 \ 
Dutch have deſigned theſe nin 

months to have a perſon here, au. 

thoriſed by Corgre/s ; not that they (87 
would receive him as a public mi. p e 
niſter; but they are very anxious not Wc 
to have the moſt accurate inform. Ur _ 
ation: and ſuch a perſon might His Fx 
have laid the foundation of x Gov 
treaty with us, until affairs ſhall Chi. 
be come tq greater maturity ; he , 
might alſo have been able to get Two 
money here. The objection again nicated 
the actual loan of money for the Der C 
Congreſs here 1s, that it does not but as 
proceed directly from America; timenrs 
and to uſe the language of the 1 
Old Dutchman, it is to be fran- inſert t 
chiſed. 

I am perſuaded, that if the —— 
Preſident Laurens arrives here "REG: 
ſoon, he will find a reaſonable N 
and ample ſum. LI have taken the 2 
liberty of acquainting the noble 2 
Continental Congreſs on what n 
terms. I am ſure of being able FIT 
to borrow here a ſufficient ſum at TY 
about five and a quarter, or fe wore. 
and a half per cent. including al Hig 


expences. H 

am in hopes of receiving ſoon t 
advices from you: if not, I ſhall of his re 
continue as mentioned above, and cere deſi 
do as well as 1 can, making all on, whic 
the diſpatch in my power to retuts an age, 


home. 


ur tome, I could have wiſhed that 
ot my fate had been to remain in 
ne America, eſpecially as I ſhould 
ad have willingly ſupported all fa- 
ten tieues, and, with a good heart, 
de braved all dangers, in preference 
a to the plan of begging, which the 
od neceſſity, occaſioned by frequent 
deceptions, has forced me to 
We adopt. | 
ave I moſt ſincerely wiſh you health 
Chae and happineſs, and remain with 
ſpe. due reſpect, Sir, 
The Your Excellency's 
nint moſt obedient and 
au- moſt humble ſervant, 
they (Signed) A. GiLLON, 
nn. Pp. 8. Mr. Beaumarchais will 
10Us not yet pay any thing, nor furniſh 
rm- any account. 
1ght His Excellency John Rutledge, Eg. 
f a Governor and Commander in 
17 Cbief of South Carolina. 
; he 
) get Two letters were alſo commu- 
rain nicated, written by J. D. Van 
r the Der Capellan to Mr. Laurens, 
$ not but as they only contain the ſen- 
rica; timents of a private individual, we 
F the have not thought it neceſlary to 
fran- inſert them. 
F the - r 
Memorial preſented to the States- 
* r General oz the 10th inſtant, by 
1 * dy Joſeph Yorke, his Majeſty's 
yy Ambaſſador at the Hague, con- 
fore cerning the five Papers found 
rp among /t thoſe of Mr. Laurens, 
my late Preſident of the C ongreſs, 
ng al High and Mighty Lords, 
HE King, my maſter, has, 
g ſoon 1. through the whole courſe 
Let his reign, ſhewed the moſt fin- 
e, and cere deſire for preſerving the uni- 
ing al on, which has ſubſiſted upwards of 
mo an age, between his Crown and 
0 1 
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the Republic. This union is 
founded on the durable baſis of a 
reciprocal intereſt, and as it has 
greatly contributed to the welfare 


of both nations, the natural ene- 


my of both the one and the other 
is uſing his utmoſt policy to de- 
{troy it; and for ſome time paſt 
his endeavours have been but too 


ſucceſsful, being ſupported by a 


tation that aims at-domineering - 
oyer the republic, and which is at 
all times ready to ſacrifice the ge- 
neral intereſt to their own private 
views, 

The king has beheld, with 
equal regret and ſurpriſe; the ſmall 
eftect which his repeated claims far 
the ſtipulated ſuccours, and the 
repreſentations of his ambaſſador, 
on the daily violation of the moſt 
ſolemn engagements, have pro- 
duced, 

His Majeſty's moderation has 
induced him to attribute this con- 
duct of your High Mightineſſes 
to the intrigues of a prevailing 
faction; and he would ſtill per- 
ſuade himſelf, that your juſtice 
and diſcernment will determine 
you to fulfil your engagements 
towards him, and to prove by 
your whole conduct, that you are 
reſolved vigorouſly ta adhere to 
the ſyſtem formed by the wiſdom 
of your anceſtors, which is the 
only one that can ſecure the ſafety 
and plory of the republic, 

The anſwer which your High 
Mightineſſes return to this decla- 
ration, which the underſigned 
makes by the expreſs order of his 
Court, will be conſidered as the 
touchſtone of your intentions and 


ſentiments reſpecting the King. 


For a long time paſt the King 
has had innumerable indications 
of the dangerous deſigns of an un- 
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ruly cabal; but the papers of Mr. 
Laurens, who ſtyles himſelf Pre- 
ſident of the pretended Congreſs, 
furniſhes the diſcovery of a plot, 
unexampled in all the whe 1 of 
It appears by theſe 
papers, that the Gentlemen of 
Amſterdam have been engaged in 
a clandeſtine correſpondence with 
the American rebels, from the 
month of Auguſt 1778, and that 
inſtructions and full powers had 
been given by them for the con- 
cluſion of a treaty of indiſputable 
amity with thoſe rebels, who are 
the ſubjects of a ſovereigu to whom 
the republic is united by the cloſeſt 
engagements. The authors of this 
lot do not. even attempt to deny 
it, but on the contrary vainly en- 
deavour to juſtify their conduct. 

In theſe circumſtances, his Ma- 
jeſty, relying on the equity of 
your High Mightineſſes, demands 
a formal diſavowal of ſuch irre- 
gular conduct, which is no leſs 
contrary to your moſt ſacred en- 
gagements, than to the funda- 
mental laws of the conſtitution of 
Batavia. The King demands 
equally a prompt ſatisfaction, 
proportioned to the offence, and 
an exemplary puniſhment on the 
penſioner Van Berkel, and his 
accomplices, as diſturbers of the 
public peace, and violators of the 
law of nations. 

His Majeſty perſuades himſelf, 
that the. anſwer of your High 
Mightineſſes will be ſpeedy and 
ſatisfactory in all reſpects; but 
ſhould the contrary happen,—if 
your High Mightineſſes ſhould 
refuſe ſo juſt a demand, or en- 
deavour to elude it by ſilence, 
which will be regarded as a re- 
fuſal ; then the King cannot but 
coniider the republic itſelf as ap- 


proving of thoſe outrages which 
they refuſe to diſavow, and 10 
puniſh ;. and after ſuch conduct, 
his Majeſty will find himſelf under 
the neceſſity of taking thoſe mea. 
ſures which the preſervation of his 
own Cignity and the eſſential in. 
tereſts of his people demand. 

Given at the Hague, 

Nov. 10, 1780. 
(Signed) Jos EFH Yorre, 
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Hague, Nov. 16. The following 
is the Relation taken by the 
States - General f the United 
Provinces, relative to the In. 
ſuits and Violences commitied at 
the Hand of St. Martin, on the 
9th of laſt Auguſt. 


H AT Count Welderen, the 

Miniſter Plenipotentiary from 
their High Mightineſſes to the 
Britiſh Court, be charged to make 
the ſtrongeſt complaints of the 
ſaid inſults and violences, and to 
repreſent in the moſt energetic 
manner, That their High Migh- 
tineſſes think themſelves in the 
moſt ſupreme degree aggrieved by 
the premeditated violence of the 
inconteſtable territory of the State 
at the iſland of St. Martin done 
by the oſficers of his Britiſh Ma- 
jeſty, according to the exprets 
orders of the King, and in con- 
ſequence of a written declaration 
of thoſe officers, 

That no power ever doubted 
but all bays and roads belonged to 
the ſame powers as the lands an- 
nexed to them, and that all who 
might be in them were ſheltered 
from the rights or war, and from 
all hoſtile purſuits; and that 0 
power is in any way authoriſed to 
take, or in any reſpect to-molet, 
veilels fo ſheltered againſt the will 
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of the ſovereign, without its be- 
ing locked upon as an indirect at- 
tack: that notwithſtanding this, 
the men of war of the King of 
(;reat-Britain, ſent on purpoſe by 
his Admiral, had by his order 
ſized ſome American veſſels 

which had taken refuge in the 
:\\-nd of St. Martin, under the 
cannon of the fort, and took them 
via facti, threatening, if the 
ſeaſt reſiſtance was made by the 
fort, that it, together with the 
whole village belonging to their 
High Mightineſſes, ſhould be 
burnt to the ground, and a force 
ſumcient was ſent to carry theſe 
their orders into execution. 

That their High Mightineſſes 
cannot look upon this violent ſtep 
in any other light than as an open 
violation of their territory, and a 
contempt of the independent ſo- 
vereignty of the State; and flatter 
themſelves that his Majeſty muſt 
perceive, that, if an independent 
power of Europe is to be expoſed 
to ſuch inſults as this, all liberty 
and ſecurity, both in and out of 
Ewope. will then only depend 

upon force; and conſequently, 
that the King will be diſpleaſed 
ar this hoſtile action committed 
by his officers againſt the territory 
0f 2 power, which has not only 
had the honour to be allied to 
Great-Britain for upwards of a 
N and to live in peace and 

„dip with her, but from the 

be beginning of the preſent troubles 

in america has not refuſed to re- 

dein its ſubjects From trading 

\ vith North-America in a manner 

tor which his Majeſty has acknow- 
cdged his ſatisfaction. 

That their High Mightineſſes 
could not paſs over in ſilence what 
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has happened, but at the ſame 
time muſt proteſt ſolemnly agaĩuſt 
it, and moſt ſtrongly defire of his 
Majeſty, what they hope from his 
juſtice, his friendſhip, and his 
equity, to obtain, which is, a full 
ſatisfaction for the violation of 
their territory, in which the in- 
tentions of his Majeſty may be 
made appear relative to the treat- 
ment of powers not included in 
the troubles of the preſent war, 
and of their territories in general, 
and of thoſe of the Republic of 
the United Provinces in parti- 
cular, &c. 


Memorial preſented to the States- 
General, 6y Sir Joſeph Yorke, 

cen the 121th of December, 1780. 
High and Mighty Lords, 


HE uniform conduct of the 

King towards the Republic; 
the friendſhip which hath fo long 
ſubſiſted between the two nations; 
the right of ſovereigns, and the 
faith of the moſt folemn engage- 
ments, will decide, without doubt, 
the anſwer of your High Migh- 
tineſſes to the Memorial which the 
under-hgned preſented ſome time 
ago, by expre{s order of his Court. 
It would be to miſtruſt the wiſdom 
and the juſtice of your High Migh- 
tineſſes to ſuppoſe that you could 
poiſe a moment in giving the ſa- 
tisfaction demanded by his Ma- 
jeſty. 

As the reſolutions of your High 
Mightineſſes of the 27th of No- 
vember were the reſult of a deli- 
beration which regarded only the 
interior of your government, and 
did not enter upon an Anſwer to 
the ſaid Memorial, the only re- 
mark to be made on thoſe reſo- 
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Jations is, that the principles 
which have dictated them evi- 
dently prove the juſtice of the de- 
mand made by thc King. 

In deliberating upon that Me- 
mortal, to which the under-ſigned 
here requires, in the name of his 
Court, an immediate and fatis- 
factory anſwer in every reſpect, 
your High Mightineſſes will doubt- 
leſs conſider that the affair is of 
the laſt importance; that it re- 
Jates to the complaint of an of- 
fended ſovereign; that the offence, 
tor which he demands an excem- 
plary puniſhment, and a complete 
ſatisfaction, 1s a violation of the 
Batavian Conſtitution, of which 
the King 1s a guarantee ; an 1n- 
fraction of the public faith; an 
attempt againſt the dignity ef his 
Crown! The King has never 
imagined that your High Migh- 
tineſſes had approved of a treaty 
with his rebellious ſubjects. That 
had been raiſing the buckler on 
your part; a declaration of war. 
But the offence has been com- 
mitted by the magiſtrates of a 
city which makes a conſiderable 
part of the State; and it belongs 
to the ſovereign power to punith 
and give ſatisfaction for it. 

His Majeſty, by the complaints 
made by his Ambaiſador, has 
placed the puniſhment and the 
reparation in the hands of your 
High Mightineſſes; and it will 
not be till the laſt extremity, that 
is to ſay, in the caſe of a denial 
of juſtice, or of filence, which 
muſt be interpreted as a refuſal, 


that the King will take them upon 
himſelf. 


Pons at the Hague, the 12th 
of December, 1780. 


(Signed) Le CREZVAT. York. 


MANIFESTO 
Of the Court of Great-Britain, 


Georcr R. 
L. S. THROUGH the whole 
| courſe of our reign, 
our conduct towards the States. 
General of the United Province; 
has been that of a fincere friend 
and faithfal ally, Had they ad. 
hered to thoſe wiſe principle; 
which uſed to govern the Re: 
public, they muſt have ſhewn 
themſelves equally ſolicitous to 
maintain the friendſhip which has 
ſo long ſubfiſted between the two 
nations, and which is eſſential to 
the intereſts of both: but from the 
prevalence of a faction devoted to 
France, and following the dictates 
of that court, a very different po- 
licy has prevailed. The return 
made to our friendſhip, for ſome 
time paſt,” has been an open con- 
tempt of the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments, and a repeated violation 
of public faith, 

On the commencement of the 
defenſive war, in which we found 
ourſelves engaged by the aggreſſion 
of France, we ſhewed a tender re- 
gard for the intereſts of the States- 
general, and a defire of ſecuring 
to their ſubjects every advantage 
of trade, conſiſtent with the great 
and juſt principle of our own de- 
fence. Our Ambaſſador was in- 
ſtructed to offer a friendly nego- 
ciation, to obviate every thing 
that might lead to diſagreeable 
diſcuſſion; and to this offer ſo- 
lemnly made by him to the States 
general, the 2d of November, 1775, 
no attention was paid. 

After the number of our ene- 
mies increaſed by the __— 
Spain, equaily unprovo ed with 
that of France, we found it ne- 

get; 


ceſſary to call upon the States- 
general for the performance of 
their engagements. The fifth ar- 
ticle of the perpetual defenſive 
alliance between our Crown and 
the States-general, concluded at 
weſtmidſter the 3d of March, 1678, 
beſides the general engagements 
for ſuccours, expreſsly ſtipulates, 
That that party of the two al- 
lies that 1s not attacked, ſhall be 
obliged to break with the aggreſſor 
in two months after the party at- 
tacked ſhall require it:“ - Vet two 
years have paſted, without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance given to us, without a 
ſingle ſyllable in an{wer to our 
repeated demands. 

So totally regardleſs have the 
States been of their treaties with 
us, that they readily promiſed our 
enemies to obſerve a neutrality, 
in direct contradiction to thoſe en- 
gagements; and whilſt they have 
withheld from us the ſuccours they 
were* bound to furniſh, every ſe- 
cret aſſiſtance has been given the 
enemy; and inland duties have 
been taken off, for the ſole pur- 
poſe of facilitating the carriage of 
naval ſtores to France. 

In dire& and open violation of 
treaty, they ſuffered an American 
pirate to remain ſeveral weeks in 
one of their ports, and even per- 
mitted a part of his crew to mount 
guard in a fort in the Texel. 

In the Eaſt-Indies, the ſubjects 
of the States- general, in concert 
with France, have endeavoured to 
raiſe up enemies againſt us 

In the Weſt-Indies, particularly 
at St. Euſtatia, every protection 
and aſſiſtance has been given to 
our rebellious ſubjects. Their 
privateers are openly received in 
ne Dutch harbours ; allowed to 
reßt there fupplied with arms 
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and ammunition ; their crews re- 
cruited ; their prizes brought in 
and fold; and all this in direct 
violation of as clear and ſolemn 
ſtipulations as can be made. 

This conduct, ſo inconſiſtent 
with all good faith, ſo repugnant 
to the ſenſe of the wiſeſt part of 
the Dutch nation, is chiefly to be 
aſcribed to the prevalence of the 
leading magiſtrates of Amſterdam, 
whoſe ſecret correſpondence with 
our rebellious ſubjects was ſuſ- 
pected, long before it was made 
known by the fortunate diſcovery 
of a treaty, the firſt article of 
which 1s :z— 

«© There ſhall be a firm, invio- 
lable, and univerſal peace, and 
ſincere friendſhip, between their 
High Mightineſſes the States of 
the Seven United Provinces of 
Holland, and the United States 
of North-America, and the ſub- 
jects and people of the ſaid par- 
ties: and between the countries, 
iſlands, cities, and towns, ſituated 
under the juriſdiction of the ſaid 
United States of Holland, and the 
ſaid United States of America, 
and the people and inhabitants 
thereof, of every degree, without 
exception of perſons or places.“ 

This treaty was ſigned 1n Sep- 
tember, 1778, by the expreſs or- 
der of the Penſionary of Amſter- 
dam, and other principal ma- 
giſtrates of that city. They now 
not only avow the whole tranſ- 
action, but glory in it, and ex- 
preſsly ſay, even to the States- 
general, that what they did © was 
what their indiſpenſable duty re- 
quired.” 

In the mean time, the States- 
general declined to give any an- 
iwer to the Memorial preſented 
by our Ambaſſador ; aY this re- 

fufal 
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fuſal was aggravated by their 
proceeding upon other buſineſs, 
nay upon the conſideration of this 
very ſubject to internal purpoſes ; 
and, while they found it impoſſible 
to approve the conduct of their 
ſubjects, they ſtill induſtriouſly 
avoided to give us the ſatisfattion 
fo manifeſtly due. 

We had every right to expeR, 
that ſuch a diſcovery would have 
rouſed them to a jult indignation 
at the inſult offered to us, and to 
themſelves; and that they would 
have been eager to pive us full 
and ample ſatisfaction for the 
offence, and to inflict the ſevereſt 

uniſhment upon the offenders. 

he urgency of the buſineſs made 
an inſtant anſwer eſſential to the 
honour and ſafety of this country. 
The demand was accordingly 
preſſed by our Ambailador in re- 
peated conferences with the mi- 
niſters; and in a ſecond Memo- 
rial it was preſſed with all the 
earneſtneſs which could proceed 
from our ancient friendſhip and 
the ſenſe of recent injuries; and 
the anſwer now given to a Memo- 
rial on ſuch a ſubject, delivered 
above five weeks ago, is, That 
the States have taken it ad reier- 
endum.*—Such an anſwer, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, could only be 


dictated by the fixt purpoſe of 


hoſtility meditated, and already 
reſolved, by the States, induced 
by the offenſive Councils of Am- 
Rerdam thus to countenance the 
hoſtile aggreſſion, which the ma- 
giſtrates of that city have made in 
the name of the Republic. 

There 15 an end of the faith of 
all treaties with them, if Amſter— 
dam may uſurp the ſovereign 
power, may violate thoſe treaties 


with impunity, by pledging the 


States to engagements dircAly 
contrary, and leaguing the Re. 
public with the rebels of a fove. 
reign to whom ſhe is bound by the 
cloſeſt ties. An infraction of the 
law of nations, by the meaneſt 
member of any country, gives the 
injured State a right to demand 
ſatisfaction and puniſhment : 
how much more ſo, when the 
injury complained of is a flagrant 
violation of public faith, com- 
mitted by leading and predomi. 
nant members in the State? Since 
then the ſatisfaction we have de- 
manded is not given, we mul, 
though moſt reluQtantiy, do our. 
ſelves that juſtice which we cannot 
otherwiſe obtain: we muſt ccn- 
ſider the States-general as parties 
in the injury which they will not 
repair, as ſharers in the aggreſon 
which they refuſe to punith, and 
muſt act accordingly. We have 
therefore ordered our Ambaſſador 
to withdraw trom the Hague, and 
ſhall immediately purſue ſuch vi- 
gorous meaſures as the occaſion 
tully juſtifies, and our dignity and 
the eſſential intereſts of our people 
require. 

From a regard to the Dutch 
nation at large, we wiſh it were 
poſſible to direct thoſe meaſures 
wholly againſt Amſterdam; but 
this cannot be, unleſs the States- 
general will immediately declare, 
that Amſterdam ſhall, upon this 
occaſion, receive no aſſiſtance from 
them, but be left to abide the 
conſequences of its aggreſſion, 

Whilſt Amſterdam is ſuffered to 
prevail in the general councils, 
and is backed by the ſtrength ot 
the State, it is impoſſible to reſiſt 
the aggreſſion of ſo conſiderable a 
part, without contending with the 


whole. But we are too ſenſible 
0 
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of the common intereſts of both 
countries not to remember, in the 
midſt of ſuch a conteſt, that the 
only point to be aimed at by us 15 
to raiſe a diſpolition in the coun- 
cils of the Republic to return to 
dur ancient union, by giving us 
that ſatisfaction for the paſt, aud 
ſecurity for the future, which we 
11! be as ready to receive as they 
can be to offer, and to the at- 
tainment of which we ſhall direct 
all our operations. We mean only 
to provide for ur own ſecurity, 
by defeating the dangerous de- 
fons that have been formed againſt 
vs. We Mall ever be diſpoſed to 
return to friendſhip with the States- 
general, when they ſincerely re- 
vert to that ſyſtem which the wil- 
dom of their anceſtors formed, and 
which has now been ſubverted by 
a powerful faction, conſpiring with 
Fance againſt the true intereſts of 
ne Republic, no leſs than againſt 
thoſe ot Great Britain. 
Se. James's, December 20, 1780. 


G. R. 


. 
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from Count Welderen 0 
Lord Stormont. 


My Lord, 

AM much obliged to your 
J excellency for your attention 
and offer of ſending a packet- boat 
to Marpate, for my pailage to 
Ostend. I ſhall have no occaſion 
ior the ſame, having already en- 
gaged a vellel from Oltend, nam- 
ed Le Courier de l'Europe, for 
that purpoſe, 
ag at the Tower, ready to take 
„ my baggage. I beg your ex- 


ccllency will be pleaſed to cauſe 


e neceffary orders to be iſſued 
om the Treaſury and the Cuſtom- 


This veſſel is now 
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houſe, that it may be embarked 
without any hindrance. As ſoon 
as this is done, the ſaid veſſel will 
fail for Margate, whither I ſhall 
repair by land with the Counteſs 
of- Welderen. I alſo beg your 
exceliency to furniſh me with the 
neceſſary paſſports for my voyage, 
and likewiſe with two paſiports 


for two Dutch expreſſes, named 


* 


J Paux, and Angent Kohler, by 
the way of Harwich, 

] cannot help at the ſame time, 
to expreſs my ferprize to your 
lordſhip, in receiving back from 
your excellency's ofice the letter 
which I had the honour to ſend 
there: nor was I leſs aſtoniſhed 
when my ſecretary, whom I had 
ſent to your lordſhip's office, to 
inquire the reaſon of returning the 
{ard letter, without being opened, 
acquainted me therewith. Give 
me leave to obſerve to your lord- 
ſhip, that it is impoſſible to know 
whether a propoſitioa is ad miſſible 
cr not, before it has been ſeen 
and examined, 'Their High Migh- 
tineſſes have given me expreſs or- 
ders to deliver unto the Briti{h 
miniſtry, before I ſhould withdraw 
from this court, the papers which 
J had the honour of adereting to 
your excellency yeſterday morning. 
How can I execute theſe orders, 
if you will not permit me to fee 
you, nor accept any letters from 
me? I flatter myſelf that, con- 
yinced of the juſtice of my re- 
marks, you will be pleaſed to ac- 
cept the letter which I ſent yeſ- 
terday, and to ſend me a line in 
anſwer, informing me of your in- 
tentions in that reſpect. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
g Signed, 
V. WELDgRES. 

Lenden, Dec. 29, 1780. 


Leiter | 
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Leiter from Lord Stor mont ts Count 
Welderen. 


S I RX, 


NTIL the conduct of the 
Republic had broken the ties 
of friendſhip which ſubliſted be- 
tween the two nations, and which 
the king has conſlantly deſired to 
preſerve, I have always been, as 
you know very well, Sir, ready 
and willing to confer with you on 
all occaſions, and upon all objects 
concerning your miniſtry ; and 
have always received what came 
from vour part with due attention. 
But ſince all connection between 
the two nations is broken off by 
the aggreſſion of your's, and fince 
I have officially notihed unto you 
the king's manifeſto, and orders 
given in conſequence thereof, I 
can no longer behold you as the 
miniſter of a friendly power. You 
cannot, therefore, Sir, attribute 
the return of your packet without 
my opening it, but to the exec u- 
tion of indiſpenſable duty in the 
preſent circumſtances. After an 
open rupture, all miniſterial com- 
munication between us muſt nereſ- 
ſarily ceaſe: and anterior orders 
are no longer applicable to the 
preſent ſtate of affairs. 
J have the honour, &c. 
Signed, 
STORMONT. 


Yrs. P-, a= 4 


A Report of the Commiſſioners ap- 
oinied to examine, tate, and late, 


the Public Accounts of the King- 


aom. 


HE act of parliament that 
conſtitutes us commiſſion— 

ers for examining, taking, and 
Rating, the public accounts of the 
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kingdom, being palled, we ente;. 
ed immediately upon the execution 
of the powers thereby veſted in us: 
we took the oath preſcribed, wad 
ſettled the neceſſary arrangements 
of office and forms of proceed. 
ng. 
The legiſlature not having leſt 
to our diſcretion, which of the va. 
rious ſubjects referren to our con. 
fideration we ſhould begin our ey. 
quiries with, but on the contrary 
having expreſsly directed us, in 
the firſt place, to take an account 
of the public money in the hand: 
of the ſeveral accountants; and 
for that purpoſe to call upon them 
to deliver in a Caſh account; and 
to conſider what fum it might be 
proper to leave in the hands of 
each accountant reſpectively, for 
carrying on the ſervices to which 
the ſame is or might be applica. 
ble, and what ſums might be tak. 
en out of their hands for the public 
ſervice ;* we, in obedience to the 
act, immediately applied ourſelves 
to that ſubject. 

The public accountants may be 
diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes. 

1ſt, Thoſe who receive public 
money from the ſubje&, to be 
paid into the Exchequer, 

2dly, Thoſe who receive public 
money from the Exchequer by way 
of impreſt, and upon account. 

3dly, Thoſe who receive public 
money from certain of this claſs of 
accountants, ſubject to account, 
and who may be called ſub-ac- 
countants. 

We began our enquiries in the 
firſt claſs, and of that claſs, with 
the Receivers-general of the land- 
tax. To come at a knowledge of 
their names, and of the balances of 
public money in their hands, we 
procured from the en 
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Iaft certificate of the remains of 
the land-tax. By that certificate 
it appeared, that of the land-tax, 
window, and houſe-tax, to Lady- 
day laſt, the arrears in the hands 
of the Receivers-general, upon 
the 14th of July laſt, amounted 
to the ſum of three hundred and 
ninety-eight thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and forty-eight pounds nine 
fillings and five-pence half-pen- 


ny. 

"Aa this certificate was grounded 
upon returns not made to us, but 
to the Tax- office, we iſſued our 
precepts to every Receiver general 
of the land-tax, and to the repre- 
ſentatives of thoſe who are dead, 
requiring them forthwith to tran- 
{mit to us an account of the public 
money in their hands, cuſtody, or 
power, at the time they ſhould 
each of them receive our precept. 

Returns were accordingly made 
to all our precepts; and from theſe 
i: appears, that the balances for 
the taxes on land, windows, and 
houſes, ſervants, and inhabited 
houſes, remaining in their reſpec- 
tive hands upon the days therein 
mentioned, amounted together to 
the ſum of fix hundred and fifty- 
ſeven thouſand four hundred 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four- 
Pence. 

e proceeded in the next place, 
purtuant to the directions of the 
act, to enquire to what ſervices 
thele ſums were or might be ap- 
plicable, in the hands of the re- 
lp?*tive accountants. 

nd we find, that by the mili- 
tia act of the ſecond of his preſent 
m-jeſty, the Receiver-general of 
tne land-tax for every county is 
required to pay to the command- 
ing ofticer of every company of the 
us.:tia of that county, being or- 
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dered out into, or being out in 
actual ſervice, one guinea for each 
private man belonging to his com- 
pany, upon the day appointed for 
marching; and that by che act of 
the twentieth of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, for defraying the charge of 
the pay and cloathing of the mili- 
tia, he is ordered to pay to the 
clerk of the general meetings five 

ounds five ſhillings for each meet- 
ing, and to every of the clerks 
of the ſub- diviſion meetings, one 
pound one ſhilling for each meet- 
ing: and, except the charges of 
collecting, receiving, and account- 
ing, we do not find, that, when 
the militia is embodied, the du- 
ties collected by theſe receivers are 
liable to any payments, or appli- 
cable to any other ſervices what- 
ſoever. 

Ia the returns made to us by 
Receivers-general, ſuch ſums as 
are ſtated to have been paid for 
theſe ſervices of the militia, for 
the year 1779, are different in 
different counties; but, as theſe 
payments cannot, from the nature 
of them, amount in any county to 
a conſiderable ſum, we conceive 
they may be made out of the cur- 
rent receipts of theſe taxes. 

As the Receiver general 1s re- 
quired by the land- tax act, within 
twenty days at fartheſt after he 
has received money for that duty, 
and by the acts which grant the 
duties on houſes, windows, ſer- 
'2nts, and inhabited houſes, with- 
in forty days after he has received 
thoſe duties, to pay the ſame into 
the Exchequer ; it becomes neceſ- 
ſary for us to enquire upon what 
grounds, and for what purpoſes, 
the Receivers-general retained in 
their hands ſo conſiderable a part 
of theſe duties, ſo long after the 

ſame 
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ſame ought, according to the direc- 
tions of the ſeveral acts above men- 
tioned, to have been paid into the 
Exchequer. To this point, amongſt 
others, we examined George Robe, 
Eſq; Secretary to the Tax- office; 
John Fordyce, Eſq; Receiver-ge- 
neral for Scotland; William Mit- 
ford, Eſq; Receiver-general for 
the county of Suſſex; Thomas 
Allen, Efq; Recetver-peneral for 
part of the county of Somerſet ; 
Thomas Walley Partington, Eſq; 
Receiver-general for the counties 
of Northampton and Rutland, 
and town of Northampton; and 
George Rowley, Eſq; Receixver— 
general for the county of Hun- 
tingdon. 

In theſe examinations, two rea- 
ſons are aſſigned for this detention 
of the public money; one is the 
difficulty of procuring remittances 
to London, eipecially from the 
diſtant cour. es; the other is, the 
juſufficiency of the ſalary of two- 


pence in the pound, allowed the 


Receiver by the land- tax and other 
acts, upon the ſums paid by him 
into the Exchequer, to anſwer the 
trouble, riſk, and expence, at- 
tending his office ; to ſupply which, 
and to render the employment 
worth having, he has been“accuſ— 
tomed to retain in his hands a 
conſiderable part of theſe duties, 
for che purpole of his own advan- 
rage. | 

As an examination into the 
manner and charge of colle&ing 
and remitting, in an office of re- 
ceipt, ſimilar in its circumſtances, 
might enable us to form lome 
jucgment of the validity of theſe 
reaions; we directed our enquiries 
to the collection and remittance of 
the duties of excite, 


, 
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For this purpoſe, we examined 
Goulſton Bruere, Eſq; firſt Gene. 
ral Accountant ; Richard Paton 
Eſq; ſecond General Accountant 
in that office; Mr. Richard Rich. 
ardſon, Collector of Exciſe for the 
Hertford collection; Mr. Thomas 
Ball, Collector of Exciſe for the 
Bath collection; and George Row. 
lev, Eſq; who is Collector of Ex. 
cite for the Bedford collection; 
as well as Receiver- general of the 
land- tx for the county of Hun. 
tingdon ; and George Lewis Scott, 
Eſq; one of the Commiſiioners of 
Fxciſe, We procured too, from 
that office, an account of the 
groſs and netr produce of the Ex- 
ciſe, received by each collect or for 
the year 1779; in which it ap. 
pears, that the groſs produce 
amounted to the ſum of three mil. 
lions ſeven hundred and fourteen 
thouſand ſeven hundred and {- 
venty-one pounds fixteen ſhillings 
and an half-penny, excluſive of the 
receipt at the Exciſe-office in Lon- 
don, paid in by the perſons charg- 
ed, without the intervention of a 
coll-Qor : which grofs (am, being, 
as we apprehend, conſiderabiy 
more than the amount of the du- 
ties paid to the Receivers-gene- 
ral, is collected in England and 
Wales, by fifty-three collectors, 
being only two more than the 
number of Recejvers-general of 
the land-tax, including Scotland. 

From theſe laſt examinations 
we learn, that each colleQor of 
Exciſe goes his rounds eight times 
in the year; that he remits the 
u hole of his nett collection in every 
round to the Exciſe- office, chielly 
by bills at twenty-one days after 
date, in the counties near London; 


at thirty days, in the more remote 
coun- 
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counties; and at fifty or fixty days 
in the moſt diſtant, and none at a 
longer date; that he is continually 
remitting during his round; and, 
within a week after it 1s finiſhed, 
ſends up by a balance-bill all that 
remains of the duties collected by 
him in that round; that he finds 
no difficulty in procuring bills; 
could return more money by the 
ame method; and is never ſuffer- 
ed :o keep any money in his hands. 
Each collector is paid a ſalary of 
one hundred and twenty pounds a 
year, ſubject to deductions amount- 
ing to one ſhilling and nine- pence 
in che pound; and is allowed per- 
quifites to about one hundred 
pounds a year more; and gives 
ſecurity for five thouſand pounds. 

e endeavoured to form ſome 
co:nputation of the loſs, ſuſtained 
by the public, from the detention 
of the money by the Receiver-ge- 


called for an account of the quar- 
terly returns made by them to the 
tax-ofiice; from whence it ap- 
pears, that the average ſum in 
their hands, from the 5th of July, 
1772, (when the mode was adopt- 
ed of tranſmitting the account on 
dath,) to the 7th of July laſt, 
amounted to three hundred thirty- 
four thouſand and ſixty- one 
pounds, the intereſt of which, at 
four per cent. being thirteen thou- 
land three hundred fixty - two 
pounds a year, we conceive the 
public have been obliged to pay, 
for want of the uſe of their own 
money, 

But the loſs has been, not of in- 
tezeſt only, the revenue itſelf has 
lultered : for by an account of the 
arrears and defaulters of the land- 
lux, and other duties, from the 


neral, and for that purpoſe we 
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year 1756, which we called for 
from the tax-office, thoſe arrears 
in the hands of the defaulters, not 
included in the firſt certificate, ap- 
pear to amount to one hundred 
and thirteen thouſand one hun- 
dred and fixty-one pounds ſeven 
ſhillings and two-pence half-penny, 
of which twenty-four thouſand two 
hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds 
ſeven ſhillings and two-pence three 
farthings is actually loſt upon com- 
poſition ; of the remainder, part is 
in a courſe of legal proceedings, 
and the recovery of a great part 
doubtful ; whereas, by a return 
which we required from the Com- 
miſſioners of Exciſe, for the ſame 
period, we find there have been 
no arrears or defaulters among the 
Officers of Exciſe, except in one 
inſtance, to the amount of three 
thoufand fix hundred pounds. 
From this comparative view of 
the modes of collecting and re- 
mitting theſe different duties, and 
of the advantages accruing to the 
receiver and collector from their 
ſeveral employments, we are in- 
duced to think, that the Receiver- 
general of the land-tax is not war- 
ranted in his detention of the pub- 
lic money, either by the difficulty 
of procuring bills, or by the in- 
ſuficiency of his ſalary. 
Suppoſing, however, the difft- 
culty of procuring bills really to 
exiſt, though it might occaſion 
ſome delay in the remittance, 
it yet is no juſtification of the 
receiver for conſtantly keeping a 
large balance in his hands; and, 
admitting the poundage not to be 
an equivalent for* his pains, yet 
we are of ,opinion, that the pre- 
ſent mode cf ſupplying the Leb 
ciency, by permitting him to 
| with- 
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withhold the duties, is injurious to 
the public, and ought to be diſ- 


continued. 


The revenue ſhould come from 
the pocket of the ſubject directly 
into the Exchequer ; but to permit 
receivers to retain it in their hands, 
expreſsly for their own advantage, 
is to furniſh them with the ſtrong- 
eſt motive for withholding, it. A 
private intereſt is created, in direct 
oppoſition to that of the public ; 
government is compelled to have 
recourſe to expenſive loans; and 
the revenue itſelf is finally endan- 
gered. 

We are, therefore, of opinion, 
that there are no ſervices to which 
the ſaid ſum of ſix hundred fifty- 
ſeven thouſand four hundred 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and four- 
pence is or may be applicable in 
the hands of the Receiver-generals 
of the land- tax, or for the repre- 
ſentatives of ſuch of them as are 
dead; and that it is not proper to 
leave any part of it in their re- 
ſpeQive hands; but that the ſame, 
or ſo much thereof as now remains 
with them, oaght to be paid into 


the Exchequer, at ſuch times, 


and by ſuch inſtallments, as may 


be thought reaſonable, after ja 


practice of ſo long continuance, 
and as ſhall be confiſtent with 
ſuch engagements as may have 
been entered into with any parti- 
cular receivers. 


Guy CARLETON, (L. S.) 
T. AnGvisn, (L. 8.) 
A. Piocortr, (L. S.) 
RI c HARD Neave, (L. S) 
Sam. BEACKCKOFT, (L. S.) 
Gro. Drummond, (L. 8.) 


27th Nov. 1780. 


Proceedings of a Board of General 
Officers, held by erder of General 


Waſhington, Commander in Chi; 
of the Army of the United States 
of America, re/peting Major lohn 
Andre, Adjutant General of the 
Britiſh Army, September 29, 1780. 


Publiſhed at Philadelphia, by erde 
of Congreſs. 


Extract of Letters from General 
Waſhington 70 the Preſident of 
. Congreſs, 


Rzbinſon's Houſe in the High 
Lands, Sept. 29, 1780, 
91R, 


Have the honour to inform the 
Congreſs, that I arrived here 
yeſterday about twelve o'clock, on 
my return from Hartford. Some 
hours previous to my arrival, Ma. 
jor-general Arnold went from his 
quarters, which were at this place, 
and, as it was ſuppoſed, over the 
river to the garriſon at Weſt-point, 
whither I proceeded myſelf, in or- 
der to viſit the poſt. I found Ge- 
neral Arnold had not been there 
during the day, and on my return 
to his quarters, he was ſtill abſent, 
In che mean time, a packet had 
arrived from Lieutenant - colonel 
Jameſon, announcing the capture 
of John Anderſon, who was en- 
deavouring to go to New-York 
with ſeveral intereſting and im- 
portant papers, all in the hand- 
wricing of General Arnold, This 
was accompanied with a letter from 
the priſoner, avowing himſelf to 
be Major John Andre, Adjutant- 
22 to the Britiſh army, re- 
ating the manner of his capture, 
and endeavouring to ſhew that he 
did not come under the deſcrip- 
tion of a ſpy. From theſe ſeveral 
circumſtances, and information 
that the general ſeemed to be 
throw a 
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thrown into ſome degrze of agita- 
tion, on receiving a letter a little 
time before he went from his 
quarters, I was led to conclude 
immediately, that he had heard of 
Major Andre's captivity, and that 
he would, if poſſible, eſcape to 
the enemy; and accordingly took 
ſuch meaſures as appeared moſt 
probable to apprehend him: but 
he had embarked in a barge, and 
proceeded down the river, under 
a flag, to the Vulture ſhip of war, 
which lay at ſome miles below 
Stoney and Verplank's Point. He 
wrote me a letter after he got on 
board. Major Andrè was not ar- 
rived yet; but I hope he is ſe- 
cute, and that he will be here to- 
day. I have been, and am taking 
precautions, which I truſt will 
prove effectual to prevent the im- 
portant conſequences which this 
conduct, on the part of General 
Arnold, was intended to produce. 
do not know the party that took 
Major Andre, but it 1s ſaid it con- 
ſiſted only of a few militia, who 
acted in ſuch a manner on the oc- 
caſion, as does them the higheſt 
honour, and proves them to be 
men of great virtue. As ſoon as 
I know their names; I ſhall take 
pleaſure in tranſmitting them to 
Congreſs, 


Paramas, O8. 7, 1780. 
SIR, 


I have the honour to incloſe to 
Congreſs a copy of the proceedings 
of a board of general officers in the 
cauſe of Major Andre, Adjutant- 
general to the Britiſh army. This 
ofiicer was executed in purſuance 
of the ſentence of the board, on 
Monday the ad inſtant; at twelve 
o'clock, at our late camp at Tap- 

Vor. XXIII. 
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pan. Beſides the proceedings, I 
tranſmit copies of ſundry letters 
reſpecting the matter, which are 
all that paſſed on the ſubject, not 
ineluded in the proceedings. 

J have now the pleaſure to com- 
municate the names of the three 
perſons who captured Major An- 
dre, and who refuſed to releaſe 
him, eotwithſtanding the moſt 
earneſt importunities, and aſſur- 
ances of a liberal reward on his 
part, Their names are, John 
Paulding, David Williams, and 
Iſaac Vanwert. | 


Proceedings of a Board bf General 
Officers, held by order of his Ex- 
cellency Gen. Waſhington, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army of 
the United States of America, re- 
Sfecting Major Andre, Adjutant- 
general of the Britiſh Army, Sep- 
tember 29, 1780, at Tappan, in 
the State of New Vork. 


= 09 oy 9 Sb, 


Major - general Green, Preſi- 
dent; Major-general Lord Stir- 
ling, Major - general St. Clair, 
M4jor-general the M:rquis de la 
Fayette, Major-general * wacky Ma- 
Jor-general the Baron de Steuben, 
Brigadie general Patſoens, Bripa- 
dier-general Clinton, Brigadier- 
general Knox, Brigadier-general 
Glover, Brigadier-general Patter- 
ſon, Brigadier-general Hand, Bri- 
g4dier-g2neral Huntington, Bri- 
gadier-general Starke, John Lau- 
reace, Judge-advocate-general, 

Major Andre, Adjutant-general 
to the Britth army, was brought 
before the board; und the following 
letter from General Waſhington 
to the boatd, dated head-quarters, 
Tappan, September 29, 1780, was 
laid before them, aud read : 

I 6] Gen- 
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Gentlemen, 

Major Andre, Adjutant-general 
to the Britiſh army, will be brought 
before you for your examination. 
He came within our lines in the 
night, on an interview with Major- 
general Arnold, and in an aſſum- 
ed character, and was taken with- 
in our lines, in a diſguiſed habit, 
with a paſs under a feigned name, 
Ind with the incloſed papers con- 
cealed upon him. After a care- 
ful examination, you will be plea- 
ſed, as ſpeedily as poſſible, to re- 
port a preciſe ſtate of his caſe, to- 
gether with your opinion of the 
light in which he ought to be con- 
ſidered, and the puniſhment that 
ought to be inflicted, The Judge- 
advocate will attend to aſſiſt in the 
examination, who has ſundry other 


papers, relative to this matter, 


which he will lay before the 
board. 
I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
your moſt obedient, 
and hnmble ſervant; 
G. WASHINGTON. 


The Board of General Officers con- 
vened at Tappan. 


The names of the officers com- 
poſing the board were read to Ma- 
jor Andre, and on his being aſked 
whether he confeſſed the matters 
contained in the letter from his 
Excellency General Waſhington to 
the board, or denied them, he 
ſaid, in addition to his letter to 
General Waſhington, dated Sa- 
lem, the 24th of September, 780, 
which was read to the board, and 
acknowledged by Major Andre, to 
have been written by him, which 
letter is as follows: 


Salem, 24th Sept. 1786. 
SIR, 
WHAT TI have as yet ſaid con. 
cerning myſelf, was in the juſtiß. 
able attempt to be extricated ; l 
am too little accuſtomed to dupli- 
city to have ſucceeded. 

I beg your excellency will be 
perſuaded, that no alteration in 
the temper of my mind, or appre. 
henſion for my ſafety, induces me 
to take the ſtep of addreſſing you; 
but that it is to ſecure myſelf from 
an imputation of having aſſumed 
a mean character for treacherous 
purpoſes, or ſelf-intereſt : a con- 
duct incompatible with the princi. 
ples that actuated me, as well as 
with my condition in life, 

It is to vindicate my fame that! 
ſpeak, and not to ſolicit ſecurity, 

The perſon in four poſſeſſion is 
Major John Andre, Adjutant-ge- 
neral to the Britiſh army, 

The influence of one command. 
er in the army of his adverſary 
is an advantage taken in war, 4 
correſpondence for this purpoſe [ 
held, as confidential (in the pre- 
ſent inſtance) with*his Excellency 
Sir Henry Clinton. 

To favour it, I agreed to meet 


upon ground not witbin poſts of 


either army, a perſon who was to 
ive me intelligence: I came up 
1n the Vulture man of war for this 
effect, and was fetched by the boat 
from the ſhore to the beach: be- 
ing there, I was told, that the ap- 
proach of day would prevent my 
retarn, and that I muſt be con- 
cealed until the next night. I was 
in my regimentals, and had fair!) 
ri ſqued my perſon. : 
Againſt my ſtipulation, my in- 
tention, and without my know- 


ledge before hand, 1 was _ 
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ed within one of your poſts. Your 
excellency may eonceive my ſen- 
{ation on this occaſion; and will 
imagine how much more I muſt 
bare been affected, by a refuſal to 
te. conduct me back the next night 
2s I had been brought. Thus be- 
come a priſoner, I had to concert 
my eſcape. r 
and was paſſed another way in 
the night, without the American 
poſts, to neutral ground; and be- 
ing informed I was beyond all 


for New-York, I was taken at 
Tarry-town, by ſome volunteers. 
Thus, as I bave had the honour 
to relate, was I betrayed (being 
Adjutant-general of the Britiſh 


enemy within your poſts. 

Having avowed myſelf a Britiſh 
oficer, I have nothing to reveal 
but what relates to myſelf, which 
is true on the honour of an officer, 
and a gentleman. | 

The requeſt I have made to 
your excellency, and I am con- 
ſcious that I addreſs myſelf well, 
is, that in any rigour policy may 
dictate, a decency of conduct to- 
wards me may mark, that though 
unfortunate, I am branded with 
nothing diſhonourable z as no mo- 
tive could be mine, but the ſer- 
vice of my king, and as I was in- 

ro.untarily an impoſtor. 
another requeſt is, that I may 
be permitted to write an open let- 
ter to Sir Henry Clinton, and 
another to a friend for cloaths and 
linen. 
take the liberty to mention 
de condition of ſome gentlemen 
7 Charles-town, who, being ei- 
er on parole, or under protec- 
non, were engaged in a conſpira- 
( againſt us. Though their ſitua- 


r 


I quitted my uniform, 


armed parties, and left to preſs. 


army) into the vile condition of an 


1387 
tion is not ſimilar, they are ob- 
jects who may be ſent in exchange 
for me, or are perſons whom the 
treatment I receive might affect. 
It is no leſs, Sir, in a confidence 
in the .generofity of your mind, 
than on account of your ſvperior 
ſtation,' that I have choſen to itn- 
ering you with this letter. I 
ave the honout to be, with the 
1 reſpect, Sir, your excel - 
ency's moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
Jonas Anpre, Adj. Gen. 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington, &c. 


He then ſaid, that he came on 
ſhore from the Vulture ſloop of 
war, in the night of the twenty- 
firſt of September inſt. ſomewhere 
under the Haverſtraw Mountain: 
that the boat he came on ſhore in 
carried no flag, and that he had on 
a ſurtout coat over his regimen- 
tals, and that he wore his ſur- 
tout coat when he was taken 
That he met General Arnold on 
the ſhore, and had an interview 
with him there. He alſo ſaid, 
that when he left the Vulture ſloop 
of war, it was underſtood he was 
to return that night ; but it was 
then doubted : and if he could not 
return he was promiſed to be con- 
cealed on ſhore in a place of ſafety, 
until the next night, when he was 
to return in the ſame manner he 
came on ſhore; and when the 
next day came, he was ſolicitous 
to get back, and made enquiries 
in the courfe of the day, how 
he ſhould return, when he was 
informed he could not return 
that way, and he muſt take the 
route he did afterwards, He alſo 
ſaid, that the firſt notice he had of 
his being within any of our poſts, 
was, being challenged by the ſen- 
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try, which was the firſt night he 
was on the ſhore. He allo ſaid, 
that the evening of the twenty- 
ſecond of September inſtant, he 
paſſed King's Ferry, between our 

oſts of ,Stoney and Verplank's 

oints, in the dreſs he is at pre- 
ſent in, and which he ſaid was 
not his regimentals; and which 
dreſs he procured after he landed 
from the Vulture, and when he 
was within our poſt; and that he 
was proceeding to New Vork, but 
was taken on his way at Tarry- 
town, as he mentioned in his let- 
ter, on Saturday the 23d of Sep- 
tember inſtant, about nine o'clock 
in the morning. 

The following papers were laid 
before the board, and ſhewn to 
Major Andre, who confeſſed to the 
board, that they were found on 
him when he was taken; and ſaid 
they, were concealed in his boot, 
except the pas: 

A pals go General Arnold to 
John Anderſon, which name Major 
Andre acknowledged he aſſumed. 

Artillery orders, September 5, 
1780. 

Eſtimate of the force at Weſt- 
Point and its dependencies, Sep- 
tember, 1780. 

Eſtimate of men to man the 
works at Weſt- point, &c. 


Return of ordnance at Wef, 
point, September, 1780, 

Remarks on works at Weſt. 
point. 

Copy of a ſtate ef matters laid 
before a council of war, by bis 
Excellency General Waſhington, 
held the 6th of September, 1780, 

A letter ſigned e Anderſen, 
dated September 7, 1780, to Co. 
lonel Sheldon *, was alſo laid be. 
fore the board, and ſhewn to Ma. 
jor Andre, which he acknowledged 
to have been written by 4im, and 
is as follows: 


New York, Sept. 7, 1780, 
SIR, 


I AM told my name is made 
known to you, and that I may 
hope your indulgence in permit. 
ting me to meet a friend near 
your out- poſts. I will endeavour 
to.obtain permiſſion to go out with 
a flag which will be ſent to Dobdb' 
Ferry, on Monday next, the 11th, 
at 12 o'clock, when I ſhall be 
happy to meet Mr. G—+, 
Should J not be allowed to po, 
the officer who is to command the 
eſcort, between whom and my- 
ſelf no diſtinftion need be made, 
can ſpeak on the affair, 

Let me intreat you, Sir, to 


* Left it ſhould be ſuppoſed that Colonel Sheldon, to whom the above letter 
is addrefled, was privy to the plot carrying on by General Arnold; it is to be 
obſerved, that the letter was found among Arnold's papers, and had been tranſ- 
mitted by Colonel Sheldon, who, it appears from a letter on the gth of Sep- 
tember to Arnold, which incloſed it, had never heard of John Anderſon be- 
fore, Arnold, in his anſwer on the roth, ackmwowtedged he had not commu- 
nicated it to him, though he had informed him, that he expected a perſon would 
come from New York, fer the pnrpoſe of bringing him intelligence. 

+ It appears by the fame letter that Arnold had written to-Mr. Anderſon, 
under the ſigniture of Guſtavus, His words are, © I was obliged to write with 

reat caution to him, my letter was ſigned Guftavus, to prevent any diſcover); 


in caſe it fell into the hands of the enemy. 
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tour a matter ſo intereſting to 
the parties concerned, and which 
i; of ſo private a nature, that the 
public on neither ſide can be in- 
jured by it. 
[ ſhall be happy, on my part: 
in doing any act of kindneſs to 
you, in a family or property con- 
cern of a ſimilar nature. 
[ truſt I ſhall not be detained, 
but mould any old grudge be a 
cauſe for it, I ſhould rather riſk 
that, than negle& the buſineſs in 
queſtion, or aſſume a myſterious 
character to carry on an innocent 
allair; and, as friends have ad- 
viſed, get your lines by ftealth. I 
am, Sir, with all regard, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
Joun ANDERSON, 
Celenel Sheldon. 


Major Andre obſerved, that this 
letter could be of no force in 
the caſe in queſtion, as it was 
written in New York, when he 
was under the orders of General 
Clinton, but that it tended to 
prove, that it was not his inten- 
tions to come within our lines, 
The board having interrogated 
Major Andre, about his concep- 
tion of his coming on ſhore under 
the ſanction of a flag, he ſaid, 
that it was impoſſible for him to 
ſuppoſe he came on ſhore under 
that ſanction; and added, that if 
he came on ſhore under that ſanc- 
tion, he certainly might have re- 
turned under it.?“ 

Major Andre having acknow- 
ledged the preceding facts, and 
being aſked whether he had any 
thing to ſay reſpecting them, an- 
ſwered, he left them to operate 
with the board. 5 


The examination of Major An- 
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dre being concluded, he was re- 
manded into cuſtody. 

The following letters were laid 
be fore the board and read: — Bene- 
dict Arnold's letter to Gen. Waſh- 
ington, dated September 25, 1780. 
Colonel Robinſon's letter to Ge- 
neral Waſhington, dated Septem- 
ber 25, 1780, and General Clin- 
ton's letter, dated. the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1780, (inclofing a letter of 
the ſame date from Benedict Ar- 
nold) to General Waſhington. 


On board the Vulture, Sept. 25, 
| 1780. 
SIR, 

THE heart which is conſcions 
of its own rectitude, cannot at- 
tempt to palliate a ſtep which the 
world may cenſure as wrong, I 
have ever ated from a principle of 
love to my country, fince the 
commencement of the preſent un- 
happy conteſt between Great Bri- 
tain and her Colonies: the ſame 
principle of love to my country 
actuates my preſent conduct, how- 
ever it may appear inconſiſtent to 
the world, who very ſeldom judge 
right of any man's actions. 

I have, no favour to aſk for my- 
ſelf. I have too often experienced 
the ingratitude of my country to 
attempt it; but from the known 
humanity of your excellency, I 
am induced to at your protection 
for Mrs. Arnold, from every in: 
ſult and injury that a miſtaken 
vengeance of my country may ex- 
poſe her to. It ought to fall only 
on me: ſhe is as good and as in- 
nocent as an angel, and is incapa- 
ble of doing wrong. I beg ſhe 
may be permitted to return to her 
friends in Philadelphia, or to 
come to me, as ſhe may chuſe. 
From your excellency I have no 


[86] 3 fears 


—E 
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fears on her account, but ſhe may 

ſuffer from the miſtaken fury of 
the country, 

I have to requeſt that the in- 
cloſed letter may be delivered to 

Mrs. Arnold, and ſhe permitted to 

write to me. 

71 have alſo to aſk that my 
cloaths and baggage, which are of 
little conſequence, may be ſent to 
me; if required, their value ſhall 
be paid in money. I have the ho- 
nour to be, with great regard and 
eſteem, your excellency's moſt obe- 
dient ſervant, | 

B. Ax NOD.“ 


His Excellency Gen. Waſfpingten. 


N. B. In juſtice to the gentle- 
men of my family, Colonel War- 
wick, and Major Franks, I think 
myſelf in honour bound to declare, 
that they, as well as Joſhua Smith, 
Eſq; (who I know 1s ſuſpected) 
are totally ignorant of any tran- 
ſactions of mine, that they had 
reaſon to believe were injurious to 
the public, | 


V. W off Sinfink, Sept. 25, 1780. 
IR, 

I AM this moment informed, 
that Major Andre, Adjutant-gene- 
ral of his majeſty's army in Ame- 
rica, is detained as a priſoner by 
the army under your command. 
It is therefore incumbent on me 
to inform you of the manner of his 
falling into your hands; he went 
up with a flag, at the requeſt of 
General Arnold, on public buſi- 
neſs with him, and had his permit 
to return by land to New York. 
Upon theſe circumſtances, Major 
Andre cannot be detained by you, 
without the preateft violation of 
flags, and contrary to the cuſtom 
and uſage of all nations; and as I 
imagine 44 will ſee this in the 


direction of General Arnold, even 


His Excellency Gen. Waſhington, 


general, Major Andre, and del. 


ſame manner as I do, I niuſt de, 
fire you will order him to he ſet 
at liberty, and allowed to return 
immediately, Every ſtep Majo 
Andre took, was by the advice and 


that of taking a ſeigned name, and 
of courſe not liable to cenſure 
for it. 
I am, Sir, not forgetting ou: 
former acquaintance, your very 
humble ſervant, 
BRV. Roß ixsox. 
Col. Roy. Americ. 


8 New Tork, Sept. 26, 1780. 
IR, 
BEING informed that the 
king's Adjutant-general in Ame. 
rica has been ſtopt, under Major- 
general Arnold's paſſports, and i; 
detained a priſoner in your excel. 
lency's army, I have the honour 
to inform you, Sir, that I permit. 
ted Major Andre to go to Major. 
general Arnold, at the particular 
requeſt of that general officer, You 
will perceive, Sir, by the incloſed 
paper, that a flag of truce wa 
ſent to receive Major Andre, and 
paſſports granted for his return. 
I therefore cannot have a doubt 
but your excellency will imme- 
d:ately dire&, that this officer has 
permiſſion to return to my orders 
at New York. 
I have the honour to be, your 
excellency's moſtobedient,and moſt 

humble ſervant, 
H. Cris ton. 


His Excellency Gen. Waſhington. 
New York, Sept. 26, 1780. 


SIR, 
IN anſwer to your excelleney's 
meſſage, reſpecting your Adjutant 
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His 


vering my ideas of the reaſon 
why he is detained, being under 
my paſſports, I have the honour to 
inform you, that I apprehend a 
ſew hours muſt return Major An- 
dre to your Excellency's orders, as 
that officer is aſſuredly under the 
protection of a flag of truce, ſent 
by me to him, for the purpoſe of a 
converſation, Which I requeſted to 
hold with him relating to myſelf, 
and which I wiſhed to commu- 
nicate, through that officer, t 
your excellency. 4 

[ commanded at the time at 
Welt-point, and had an undoubted 
right to ſend my flag of truce for 
Major Andre, who came to me 
under that protection; and havin 
held my converſation with him, i 
delivered him confidential papers 
in my own hand-writing, to de- 
liver to your excellency. Thinking 
it much properer he hould return 
by land, I directed him to make 
ule of the feigned name of John 
Anderſon, a, which he had by 
my direction come on ſhore, and 
gave him my paſſports to go to the 
White Plains, on his way to New- 
York. This officer cannot, 
therefore, fail of being imme- 
diately ſent to New-York, as he 
was invited to a converſation with 
me, for which I ſent him a flag of 
truce, and finally gave him paſſ- 
ports for his fake return to your 
excellency ; all which I had then 
a right to do, being in the actual 
lervice of America, under the 
orders of General Waſhington, 
and commanding- general at Weſt- 
point, and its dependencies. 

| have the honour to be your 
excellency's moſt obedient, and 
very humble ſervant, 


= | B. ArnoOLD. 
ti; Excellency Sir Henry Clinton. 
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The Board having conſidered the 
letter from his Excellency General 
Waſhington reſpecting Major An- 
dre, Adjutant-general to the Bri- 
tiſh army, the confeſſion of Major 
Andre, and the papers produced 
to them, report to his Excellency 
the Commander in Chief, the fol- 
lowing facts, which appear to them 
relative to Major Andre : 

Firſt, That he came on ſhore 
from the Vulture ſloop of war, in 
the night of the 21ſt of September 
inſtant, on an interview with Ge- 
neral Arnold, in a private and ſe- 
cret manner. 

Secondly, That he changed bis 
dreſs within our lines; and under 
a feigned name, and in a diſguiſed 
habit, paſſed our works at Stoney 
and Verplank's points, the even- 
ing of the 22d of September in- 
ſtant, and was taken the morning 
of the 23d of September inſtant, 
at Tarry-town, in a diſguiſed ha- 
bit, he being then on his way for 
New-York ; and when taken, he 
had in his poſſeſſion ſeveral papers, 
which contained intelligence for 
the enemy. 

The Board having maturely 
conſidered theſe facts, do alſo re- 
put to his Excellency General 

aſhington, that Major Andre, 
Adjutant- general to the Britiſh 
army, ought to be conſidered as a 
from the enemy, and that, 
agreeable to the law and ably 
Tf it is their opinion, he 
ought to ſuffer death. 

Nathaniel Green, mzjor-gene- 
ral, preſident; Stirling, major- 

neral ; La Fayette, major-gene- 
ral; Ar. St. Clair, major- general; 
R. Howe, major- general; Steuben, 
major- general; Samuel H. Par- 
ſons, brigadier - general; James 
Clinton, brigadier- general; Henry 

[Bb] 4 Knox, 
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Knox, brigadier-general artillery ; 
ohn Glover, brigadier- general ; 
ohn Patterſon, brigadier-general; 
dward Hand, brigadier-general; 
. Huntington, brigadier-general ; 
ohn Starke, brigadier-general ; 

John Laurence, judge - advocate- 

general, 


APPENDIX. 


Copy of a Leiter from Major Andre, 
Adjutant-general, to Sir Henry 
Clinton, K. B. Ce. Oc. 


Tappan, Sept. 29, 1780. 
SIR, 

YOUR excellency is doubtleſs 
already appriſed of the manner in 
which I was taken, and poſſibly of 
the ſerious light in which my con- 
duct is conſidered, and the rigorous 
determination that is impending. 
Under theſe circumſtances, I 
have obtained General Waſhing- 
ton's permiſſion to ſend you this 
letter, the object of which is, to 
remove from your breaſt any ſuſ- 
eren that I could imagine I was 

ound by your excellency's orders 
to expoſe myſelf to what has hap- 

ened. The events of coming 
within an enemy's poſts, and of 
changing my dreſs, which led me 
to my preſent ſituation, were con- 
trary to my own intentions, as 
they were to your orders; and the 
circuitous route which I took to 
return, was impoſed, (perhaps 
unavoidably) without alternative, 

upon me, 

I am perfeQly tranquil in mind, 
and prepared for any fate to which 
an honeſt zeal for my king's ſer- 
vice may have devoted me. | 
9 addreſſing myſelf to your 
excellency on this occaſion, the 
force of all my obligations to you, 
and of che attachment and grati- 


— 


be placed. 


tude I bear you, recurs to me 
With all the warmth of my hex: 
I give you thanks for your excel. 
lency's profuſe kindneſs to ne! 
and I ſend you the moſt earneſt 
wiſhes for your welfare, which 2 
faithful, affectionate, and reſpe&. 
ful attendant can frame, 

I have a mother and three 
fiſters, to whom the value of m 
commiſſion would be an object, az 
the loſs of Grenada has much 
affected their income. It is need. 
leſs to be more explicit on this 
ipbjet; I am perſuaded of your 
excellency's goodneſs. 

I receive the greateſt attention 
from his excellency General Wah. 
ington, and from every perſon 
under whoſe charge I happen tq 


I have the honour to be, with 
the moſt reſpectful attachment, 
your excellencv's moſt obed:ent, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 

Jon Anpre, Adjutant-gen, 
(Addreſſed) | 
His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, 
K. B. Sc. Cc. Oc. 


Copy of a Letter from his Excellency 
General Waſhington, 70 his Ex- 
ccllency Sir Henry Clinton. 


Head Quarters, Sept. zo, 1780, 
n 
IN anſwer to your excellency's 
letter of the 26th inſtant, which l 
had the honour to receive, I am 
to inform you, that Major Andre 
was taken under fuch circum- 
ſtances, as would have juſtified the 
moſt ſummary proceedings againſt 
him. I determined, however, ta 
refer his caſe to the examination 
and decifion of a board of general 
officers, who have reported, on bis 
free and voluntary confeſſion and 
N een 


letters, 
from tl 
the nie 
ber, { 
the bo; 


Fro 


eviden 
ployed 
{ures \ 
flags 
were | 
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letters, That he came on ſhore 
{-om the Vulture ſloop of war, in 
he night of the 21ſt of Septem- 
ber,” Kc. &c. as in the report of 
the board of general officers, 

From thele proceedings it is 
evident, Major Andre was em- 
ployed in the execution of mea- 
ſures very foreign to the objects of 
flags of truce, and ſuch as they 
were never meant to authorize or 
countenance in the moſt diſtant 
degree; and this gentleman con- 
fefſed, with the greateſt candour, 
in the courſe of his examination, 
« That it was impoſſible for him 
to ſuppoſe, he came on ſhore under 
the ſanction of a flag.“ 

I have the honour to be your 
excellency's moſt obedient, and 
molt humble ſervant, | 

G. WASHINGTON, 
(Addreſſed) 
His Excellency Sir Henry Clinton. 


In this letter, Major Andre's, 
of the 29th of September, to Sir 
Henry Clinton, was tranſmitted, 


New-York, Sept. 26, 1780, 


81 *, 
PERSUADED that you are 
inclined rather to promote than 
2 the civilities and acts of 
umanity, which the rules of war 
permit between civilized nations, 


find no difficulty in repreſenting. 


to you, that ſeveral letters and 
meſſages ſent from hence, have 
been diſregarded, are unanſwered, 
and the flags of truce that carried 
them detained. As I ever had 
treated all flags of truce with ci- 
vility and reſpe&, I have a right 
to hope, that you will order my 


complaint to be immediately e- 
dreſled. | N 


1393 


Major Andre, who viſited an 
officer commanding in a diſtrict at 
his own deſire, and acted in every 
circumſtance agreeable to his di- 
rection, I find is detained a pri- 
ſoner: my friendſhip for him leads 
me to fear, he may ſuffer ſome 
inconvenience for want of ne- 
ceſſaries; I wiſh to be allowed to 
ſend him a few, and ſhall take it 
as a favour if you will be pleaſed 
to permit his ſervant to deliver 
them, In Sir Henry Clinton's ab- 
ſence, it becomes a part of my 
duty to make this repreſentation 
and requeſt. 


I am, Sir, your Excellency's moſt 
obedient humble ſervant, 


James RomerTs0N, Lieut. Gen. 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington, 


Tappan, Sept. 30, 1780. 


SIR, 


I HAVE juſt received your 
letter of the 26th. Any delay 
which may have attended your 
flags has proceeded from accident, 
and the peculiar circumſtances of 
the occaſion, not from any inten- 
tional neglect, or violation. The 
letter that admitted of an anſwer, 
has received one as early as it 
could be given with propriety, 
tranſmitted by a flag this morning. 
As to meſſages, I am uninformed 
of any that have been ſent. | 

The neceſſaries for Major Andre 
will be delivered to him, agree- 
able to your requeſt. 


I am, Sir, your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


S8. WasninGTONs 

His Excellency Lieut. Gen, Robert/on, | 
Neau- Tori. 9 
News- 
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New-York, Sept. 30, 1780. 


Sia, 

FROM your excellency's letter 
of this date, I am perſuaded the 
Board of General Officers, to whom 
you referred the caſe of Major An- 
dre, cannot have been rightly in- 


formed of all the circumſtances on 


which a judgment ought to be 
formed. I think it of the higheſt 
moment to humanity, that your 
excellency ſhould be perfectly ap- 
rized of the ſtate of this matter, 
fore you proceed to put that 
judgment in execution. 

For this reaſon, I ſhall ſend his 
Excellency Lieutenant-general Ro- 
bertſon, and two other gentlemen, 
to give you a true ſtate of facts, 
and to declare to you my ſenti— 
ments and reſolutions. They will 
ſet out to-morrow as early as the 
wind and tide will permit, and 
wait near Dobb's-ferry for your 
permiſſion and ſafe conduct, to 
meet your Excellency, or ſuch 
perſons as you may appoint, to 
converſe with them on this ſubjeR. 


J have the honour to be your 
Excellency's moſt obedient and 
humble ſervant, 
| H. CiinTon. 


P. S. The Hon. Andrew Elliot, 
Eſq; Lieutenant - governor, and 
the Hon. William Smith, Chief 
1 of this province, will attend 

is Excellency Lieutenant-general 
Robertſon. H. C. 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington. 


Lieutenant - general Robertſon, 
Mr: Elliot, and Mr. Smith, came 
up in a flag veſſel to Dobb's-ferry, 
agreeable to the above letter. The 
two laſt were not ſuffered to land. 
General Robertſon was permitted 
to eome on ſhore, and was met by 
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Major-general Greene, who yg. 
bally reported, that General R, 
bertſon mentioned to him in ſub. 
ſtance what is contained in h 
letter of the 2d of October, u 
General Waſhington. 


New-York, Oct. 1, 1500 


STR, 

I TAKE this opportunity t 
inform your Excellency, that! 
confider myſelf no longer alin 
under the commiſſion of Congre(: 
their laſt to me being among ny 
papers at Weſt-Point, you, $y, 
will make ſuch uſe of it as yo 
think proper. 

At the ſame time I beg leave v 
aſſure your Excellency, that n 
attachment to the true intereſt u 
my country is invariable, and thy 
I am actuated by the ſame prix 
ciple which has ever been the g. 
verning rule of my conduct in thi 
unhappy conteſt. 

I have the honour to be, ve 
reſpe&fully, your Excellency's ad 
obedient humble ſervant, 

B. Ax Notts, 
His Excellency Gen. Waſhington. 


Greyhound Schooner, Flag of Tru 


Dobb's. Ferry, Oct. 2, 1780. ation 
8 IR a nion 0 
- ioned 


A NOTE I have from Genen 
Greene, leaves me in doubt if hu 
memory had ſerved him to relat 
to you, with exactneſs, the ſub 
ſtance of the converſation that hal 
paſſed between him and myſel, 
on the ſubject of Major Andre 
in an affair of ſo much cone 
quence to my friend, to the tw 


zener 
Ire 
1 dinſon 
Wen 
oubte 


armies, and humanity, I woull pon. 
leave no poſiibiliry of a miſuncet N 


ſtanding, and therefore take tht 
liberty 


o ver. liberty to put in writing the ſab- 


il Ro. tance of what I ſaid to General 
n ſub. Greene. _ 
in hi ] offered to prove, by the evi- 
a dence of Colonel Robinſon, and 


the officers of the Vultare, that 
Major Andre went on ſhore at 
General Arnold's defire, in a boat 
ſent for him with a flag of truce ; 
that he not only came aſhore with 
the knowledge and under the pro- 


17%, 


ity to 


that! tection of the general who com- 
a&tin manded in the diſtrict, but that 
ere he took no ſtep while on ſhore, 
7 m but by the direction of General 


Arnold, as will appear by the 
incloſed letter from him to your 
Excellency. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, I could not, and hoped 


I, If, 
as You 


i „bon would not, confider Major 
reſt d Andre as a ſpy, for any improper 
ad that phraſe in his letter to you. 

- prin The facts he relates correſpond 
he pv with the evidence I offer; but he 


Wadmits a concluſion that does not 
follow. The change of cloaths 
and name was ordered by General 
Arnold, under whoſe directions he 
neceſſarily was while within his 
command, 

As General Greene and I did 
not agree in opinion, I wiſhed, 
bat difintereſted , gentlemen of 


in thi 


„ ve 
m 


. NOLD, 
1/3 


rut, gn owledge of the law of war and 
o. ations might be aſked their opi- 
ion on the ſubject, and men- 
>ene 10nd Monſieur Knyphauſen and 
t if hi zeneral Rochambault. 
rela: I related, that a Captain Ro- 
e ſu RP fon had been delivered to Sir 
dat hal A ry Clinton as a ſpy, and un- 
my ſel; Fo Died ly was ſuch ; but that it 
and: eing ſignified to him, that you 
cone. ere deſirous that the man ſhould 
he tue exchanged, he had ordered him 
woul o be exchanged. 
ſander I wiſhed that an intercourſe of 
ke th ach civilities, as the rules of war 


liberty 
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admit of, might take off many of 
Its horrors. F admitted that Ma- 
jor Andre had a great ſhare of 
Sir Henry Clinton's eſteem, and - 
that he would be infinitely obliged 
by his liberation; and that, if” he 
was permitted to return with me, 
I would engage to have any perſon 
you would be pleaſed to name, 
ſet at liberty. 

I added, that Sir Henry Clinton 
had never put to death any perſon 
for a breach of the rules of war, 
though he had, and now has, 
many in bis power, Under the 
preſent circumſtances, much good 
may ariſe from humanity, much 
ill from the want of it. If that 
could give any weight, I beg leave 
to add, that your favourable treat- 
ment ef Major Andre, will be a 
favour I ſhould ever be intent to 
return to any you hold dear. 

My memory does not retain, 
with the exactneſs I could wiſh, 
the words of the letter which Ge- 


neral Greene ſhewed me from Ma- 


jor Andre to your Excellency. 
For Sir Henry Clinton's ſatis- 
faction, I beg you will order a 
copy of it to be ſent to me at 
New-York, 3 

J have the honour to be your 
Excellency's moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 

James RonerTsSON, 

His Excellency Gen. Waſhington. 


New-York, Oct. 1, 1780. 
Sr na, 

THE polite attention ſhewn 
by your Excellency and the gen- 
tlemen of your family to Mrs. Ar- 
nold, when in diſtreſs, demands 
my grateful acknowledgment and 
8. which I beg leave to pre- 
ſeat, 8 

From 
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From your Excellency's letter to 
Sir Henry Clinton, I fnd a Board 
of General Officers have given it 
as their opinion, that Major Andre 
comes under the deſcripuon of a 
ſpy: my good opinion of the can- 

our and juſtice of thoſe gentlemen 
Jeads me to believe, that if they 
had been made fully acquainted 
with every circumſtance reſpecting 
Major André, they would by no 
means have conſidered him in the 
light of a ſpy, or even of a pri- 
ſoner. In juſtice to him, I think 
it my duty to declare, that he 
came from on board the Vul:ure 
at my particular requeſt, by a flag 
ſent on purpoſe for him by Joſhua 
Smith, Eſq; who had permiſſion to 
go to Dobb's-ferry to carry letters, 

and for other purpoſes not men- 
tioned, and to return, 'This was 
done as a blind to the ſpy-boats. 
Mr. Smith at the ſame time had 
my private directions to go on 
board the Vulture, and bring on 
ſhore Colonel Robinſon, or Mr. 
John Anderſon, which was the 
name I had requeſted Major An- 
die to ſſume: at the ſame time I 
deſired Mr. Smith to inform him, 
that he ſhould have my protection, 
and a fate paſſport to return in the 
ſame boat, as ſoon as our buſineſs 
was completed, As ſeveral acei- 
dents intervened to prevent his 
being ſent on board, I gave him 
my paſſport to return by land. 
Major Andre came on ſhore in 
his uniform (without diſguiſe) 
which, with much re uctance, at 
my particular and preſſin g inſtance, 
he exchanged for another coat. I 
furniſhed him with a horſe and 
ſaddle, and pointed out the route 
by which he was to return: and as 
commanding officer in the depart- 
ment, I had an undoubted right 
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to tranſact all theſe matters, which 
it wrong, Major Andre ought by 
no means to ſuffer for them. 
But if, after this juſt and can. 
did repreſentation of Major An. 
dre's caſe, the Board of General 
Orhcers adhere to their former 
opinion, I fhall ſuppoſe it dictated 
by paſſion and reſentment; and if 
that gentleman ſhould ſuffer the 
ſeverity of their ſentence, I ſhould 
think myſelf bound by every tie 
of duty and honour, to retaliate 
on ſuch unhappy perſons of your 
army as may fall within my power, 
that the reſpect due to flags, and 
to the law of nations, may be 
better underſtood and obſerved. 
I have farther to obſerve, that 
forty of the principal inhabitants 
of South Carolina have juftly for. 
ſeited their lives, which have bi- 
therto been ſpared by the cle- 
mency of his Excellency Sir Henry 
Clinton, who cannot in juſtice 
extend his mercy to, them any 4 
longer, if Major Andre ſuffers; Exce 
which, in all probability, will open mol 
a ſcene of blood, at which hu- 
manity will revolt, 
Suffer-me to intreat your Ex- 
cellency, for your own, and the 
honour of humanity, and the love 
you have of juſtice, that you ſufter 
not an unjuſt ſentence to touch the 
life of Major Andre. 
But if this warning ſhould be 
diſregarded, and he ſuffer, I call 
heaven and earth to witneſs, that 
your Excellency will be jultly 
anſwerable for the torrent of vlocd 
that may be ſpilt in conſequence. 


I have the honour to be, with 
due reſpect, your Excellency's mol 
obedient and very humble ſervant, 


His Excellency Gen, Waſhingten. 
"oo 
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BUOYED above the terror of 
Jeath, by the conſciouſneſs of a 
ile devoted to honourable purſuits, 
and flained with no action that 
can give me remorſe, I truſt that 
the requeſt I make to your Excel- 
lency at this ſerious period, and 
which is to ſoften my laſt mo- 
ments, will not be rejected. 

Sympathy towards a ſoldier will 
ſurely induce your Excellency and 
2 military tribunal to adapt the 
mode of my death to the feelings 
of a man of honour, 

Let me hope, Sir, that if avght 
in my character impreſſes you with 
eſteem towards me, if aught in my 
misfortunes marks me as the victim 
of policy, and not of reſentment, I 
all experience the operation of 
theſe feelings in your breaſt, by 
being informed that I am not to 
die on a gibbet. 


have the honour to be your 

Excellency's moſt obedient, and 
mot humble ſervant, 

JohN ANDRE, 

Adj. Gen. to the Britiſh Army. 


The time which elapſed between 
the capture of Major Andre, which 
was the 23d of September, and 
his executioa, which did not take 
place till twelve o'clock on the 
24 of October; the mode of try- 
irg him; his letter to Sir Henry 
Clinton, K. B. on the 29th of 
September, in which he ſaid, I 
receive the greateſt attention from 
his Excellency General Waſhing- 
ton, and from every perſon under 
whoſe charge I happen to be 
placed;” not to mention many 
other acknowledgments which he 
made of the good treatment he 
received; muſt evince, that the 
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proceedings againſt him were not 
guided by pathon or reſentment. 
The practice and uſage of war 
were againſt his requeſt, and made 
the indulgence he ſolicited, cir- 
cumſtanced as he was, inadmiſſible. 


Pabliſhed by order of Congreſs, 
CHaRLEs THOMSON. 


—__— —_— 


General Arnold's Addreſs to the In- 
habitants of America, after having 
abandoned the Service of the Con- 
gels. 

New-York, O2. 7, 1780. 


SHOULD forfeit, even in my 

own opinion, the place I have 
ſo long heid'in your's, if I could 
be indifferent to your approbation, 
and filent on the motives which 
have induced me to join the king's 
arms. ; 
A very few words, however, ſhall 
ſuffice upon a ſabje& ſo perſonal ; 
for to the thoaſands who ſuffer. 
under the tyranny of the uſurpers 
in the revolted provinces, as well 
as to the great multitude who ' 
have long wiſhed for its ſubverſion, 
this inſtance of my conduct can 
want no vindication ; and as to 
the claſs of men who are criminally 


protracting the war from finifter 


views at the expence of the public 
intereſt, I preter their enmity to 
their applauſe. I am, therefore, 
only concerned in this addreſs to 
explain myſelf to ſuch bf my coun- 
trymen, as want abilities or op- 
8 to detect the artifices / 
y which they are duped. 

aving fought by your fide when 

the love of our country animated 
our arms, I ſhall expect, from your 
Juſtice and candour, what your de- 
ceivers, with more art and lefs 
honeſty, 
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honeſty, will find it inconſiſtent 
with their own views to admit. 

When I quitted domeſtic happi- 
neſs for the perils of the field, I 
conceived the rights of my country 
in danger, and that duty and 
honour called me to her defence. 
A redreſs of grievances was my 
only object and aim; however, I 
acquieſced in a ſtep which I thought 
precipitate, the declaration of 1n- 
dependence: to juſtify this mea- 
ſure, many plauſible reaſons were 
urged, which could no longer exiſt, 
when Great Britain, with the open 
arms of a parent, offered to em- 
brace us as children, and grant 
the wiſhed-for redreſs. 

And now that her worſt enemies 
are in her own boſom, I ſhould 
change my principles, if I con- 
ſpired with their deſigns; yours 
ſelves being judges, was the war 
the leſs juſt, becauſe fellow ſubjects 
were conſidered as our foe? You 
have felt the torture in which we 
have raiſed our arms againſt a 
brother. God incline the guilt 

rotectors of theſe unnatural did. 
20 4 to reſign their ambition, 
and ceaſe from their deluſions, in 
compaſſion to kindred blood! 

I anticipate your queſtion, Was 
not the war a defenſive one, until 
the French joined in the combi- 
nation? I anſwer, that I thought 
ſo. You will add, Was it not 
afterwards neceſſary, till the ſepa- 
ration of the Briuſh empire was 
complete? By no means; in con- 
tending for the welfare of my 
country, I am free to declare my 
opinion, that this end attained, 
all ſtrife ſhould have ceaſed. 

I lamented, therefore, the im- 
policy, . and inzjuſtice, 
which, with a ſovereign contempt 
of the people of America, ſtudi- 
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ouſly neglected to take their col. 
lective ſentiments of the Britig; 
propoſals of peace, and to nego- 
ciate, under a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
for an adjuſtment of differences 
I lamented it as a dangerous (a. 
crifice of the great intereſts of this 
country, to the partial views of a 
1 ancient, and crafty foe, 

had my ſuſpicions of ſome im- 
perfections in the councils, on pro- 
poſals our to the parliamentary 
commiſſion of 1778; but having 
then leſs to do in the cabinet than 
the field (I will not pronounce pe. 
remptorily, as ſome may, and per. 
haps juſtly, that Congreſs have 
veiled them from the public eye) 
I continued to be guided in the 
negligent confidence of a ſoldier. 
But the whole world ſaw, and all 
America confeſſed, that the over- 
tures of the ſecond commiſſion 
exceeded our wiſhes and expetta- 
tions; and if there was any ſuſ- 
picion of the national liberality, 
it aroſe from its exceſs. 

Do any believe we were at that 
time really entangled by an alli- 
ance with France? Unfortunate 
deception ! they have been duped 
by a virtuous credulity, in the in- 
cautious moments of intemperate 
paſſion, to give up their felicity to 
ſerve a nation wanting both the 
will and power to protect us, and 
aiming at the deſtruction both of 
the mother country and the pro- 
vinces. In the plainneſs of com- 
mon ſenſe, for I pretend to no 
caſuiſtry, did the pretended treaty 
with the court of Verſailles, 
amount to more than an overture 
to America? Certainly not, be- 
cauſe no authority had been given 
by the people to conclude it, nor 
to this very hour have they autho- 


riſed its ratification. The — 
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of confederation remain full, un- 
d. 
bene the firm perſuaſion, therefore, 
that the private judgment of an 
individual citizen of this country 
is as free from all conventional 
reſtraints, ſince as before the inſi- 
gious offers of France, I preferred 
thoſe from Great-Britain ; think- 
ing it infinitely wiſer and ſafer to 
caſt my confidence upon her juſtice 
and generoſity, than to truſt a 
monarchy too feeble to eſtabliſh 
vour independency, ſo perilous to 
her diſtant dominions ; the enemy 
of the Proteſtant faith, and frau- 
dulently avowing an affection for 
the liberties of mankind, while ſhe 
holds her native ſons in vaſſalage 
and chains, | 
affect no diſguiſe, and there- 
fore frankly declare, that in theſe 
principles I had determined to 
retain my arms and command for 
an opportunity to ſurrender them 
to Great Britain; and in con- 
cetting the meaſures for a purpaſe, 
in my opinion, as grateful 
would have been beneficial to my 
country, | was only ſolicitous to 
accompliſh an event of deciſive 
importance, and to prevent, as 
mach as poſſible, in the execution 
of it, the effuſion of blood. 
With the higheſt ſatisfaction I 
dear teſtimony to my old fellow- 
ſoldiers and citizens, "that I find 
ſolid ground to rely upon the cle- 
mency of our ſovereign, and abun- 
dant conviction that it is the ge- 
nerous intention of Great Britain 
not only to leave the rights and 
privileges of the colonies unim- 
paired, together with their per- 
petual exemption from taxation, 
but to ſuperadd ſuch farther be- 
refits as may conſiſt with the com- 
mon proſperity of the empire, In 
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ſhort, I fought for much leſs than 
the parent country is as willing 
to grant to her colonies as they 
can be to receive or enjoy. 

Some may think I continued in 
the ſtruggle of theſe unhappy days 
too long, and others that I quitted 
it too ſoon, —To the firſt I reply, 
that I did not ſee with their eyes, 
nor perhaps had ſo favourable a 
ſituation to look from, and that to 
our common maſter I am willing 
to ſtand or fall, In behalf of the 
candid among the latter, ſome of 
whom I believe ſerve blindly but 
honeſtly—in the bands I have left, 
I pray God to give them all the 
lights requiſite to their own ſafety 
before it is too late; and with 
reſpect to that herd of cenſurers, 
whoſe enmity to me originates in 
their hatred to the principles by 
which I am now led to devote my 
life to the re-union of the Britiſh 


. empire, as the beſt and only means 


to dry up the ſtreams of miſery 
that have deluged this country, 
they may be aſſured, that, con- 
ſcious of the reQitude of my in- 
tentions, I ſhall treat their, malice 
and calumnies with contempt and. 


neglect. 
| B. ARNOLD, 
Addreſs of Sir George Savile to bis 


Conffituents. 


To the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Free- 
Bolders, of the County of Tork. 
GENTLEMEN, | 

VENTURE once more to 
I make you a tender of my ſer- 
vice in Parliament. Give me leave, 
at the ſame time, to offer you my 
cordial thanks for all the indul- 
gencies you have ſhewn me; and 
for your kind acceptance of my 


endeavours to perform the duty I 1 
. 
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had undertaken, I look upon that 

artiality and favour as a molt 
Kotouralie teſtimony, becauſe it 
proves that you entertain a con- 
viction of the purity of my inten- 
tions, ſufficient to make you over- 
look every thing amiſs which did 
not proceed from the will. 

In renewing my defire to con- 
tinue in your ſervice, I think it, 
however, my duty to confeſs to 
you, that it has not been without 
much ſerious confideration, and 
more than common heſitation, 
that I have determined upon it. 
I muſt not omit making you 
aware, that it is by no means 
probable I ſhould be able even to 
perform the mere duty of attend- 
ance as punctually as 1 have hi- 
therto done ; eſpecially if the du- 
ration of parliament ſhould. prove 
to be for ſeven years. By what 1 
have in ſome degree experienced 
yan I have no reaſon to be- 
lieve ſo long a continuance of ſuch 
an attendance would be perfectly 
cop ſiſtent with my health. 


this ſubject. The ſatisfaction and 
honour of attending your buſineſs, 
have ever overbalanced the labour : 


but my attendance during the laſt 
| ſpent, its honours faded, and in 


parliament has been ſomething 
worſe than laborious; it has been 
diſcouraging, grievous, and pain- 
ful. Look back, for a moment, 
vpon the things which have been 
done, or (being done) have been 
approved of, * that body, of 


which I have been a conſtituent 


part. Compare the preſent with 
the paſt ſituation of public affairs. 
Whether glory, conqueſt; and 


riches ; or peace, content, liberty, 
and the enjoyment of your conſti- 


tutional rights, be your principal 


objects — In which of them har 
you been gratified? I have beer 
in my collective capacity, a par. 
ty to all theſe changes, I 
all the meaſures which have pro. 
duced them: ſupported in thi, 
mortifying ſituation with one on! 
conſolation, a very great one in. 
deed to my own mind, that of 
being able to aſſure you, that there 
has been no one meaſure, of all 
thoſe that have proved fo ruinoui 
and fatal, which I have not, as an 
individual, reſiſted, to the utmo} 
of my power. A poor, barren, 
ineffectual negative; and a miſe. 
Table claim to your favour, to have 
failed (as far as my power and 
ſlender efforts are in queſtior) 
almoſt in every point regarding 
thoſe rights, and that prolperity, 
which 1 was ſpecially choſen to 
cultivate and maintain. 

I return to you, therefore, bafled 
and diſpirited, and I am ſorry 
that truth obliges me to add, with 
hardly a ray of hope of ſeeing any 


change in the miſerable courſe of 
But there is ſomething more 
ſerious I have to ſay to you on. 


public calamities. 

On this melancholy day of at- 
count in rendering up to you my 
truſt, I deliver to you your ſhate 
of a country maimed and weaken- 
ed, its treaſure laviſhed and mis. 


conduct the laughing- ſtock of Eu · 
rope; our nation in a manner 
without ailies or friends, except 
ſuch as we have hired to deſtroy 
our fellow-ſubjeQs, and to ravage 
a country, ia which we once 
claimed an invalyable ſhare. | 
return to you ſome of your prit+ 
cipal privileges impeached and 
mangled. And, laſtly, I leave 
you, as I conceive at this hour 
and moment fuliy, efeQually, and 
abſolutely under the diſcretion an 


power 
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er of a military force, which 
* act without waiting ſor the 
authority of the civil magiſtrates; 
for it is fir you ſhould know, if 
vou are not already informed, that 
an order iſſued in London (at a 
moment when the violence of the 
riots, and the remiſſneſs of the 
civil magiſtrate might render ne- 
ceſlary an extraordinary and vio- 
lent temporary exertion of the 
military) that order, I ſay, has, 
25 | have good grounds to believe, 
been extended to the whole king- 
dom; where neither of thole 
cauſes exiſted in any ſafi- 
cient to juſtify ſo deciſive and 
extraordinary a meaſurez and I do 
rot know of that order being re- 
called. | 
In this ſtate of public affairs, 
and with this account to render of 
my commiſſion, judge whether I 
can boldly and chearfully, or ſup- 
ported by any rational confidence, 
boaſt to you as candidates are wont 
todo, of what I will do, and what 
I will undertake for your ſervice. 

For this reaſon, avoiding even 
the uſual ſtyle of ſuch addreſſes, 
and forbearing as well the forward 
promiſes as the ſuperficial hum- 
dieneſs of phraſe in uſe on theſe 
occaſions, I make it a ſolemn du 
to lay before you, without diſguiſe 
or palliation, the preſent ſtate of 
your concerns as they appear to 
ne, and the gloomy proſpect which 
hes before us. 
Some have been accuſed of ex- 
aggerating the pablic misfortunes, 
nay of having endeavoured to help 
forward the miſchief, that they 
night afterwards raiſe diſcontents. 
lam willing to hope, that neither 
my temper, nor my fituation in 
- will be thought naturally to 

e me to promote miſery, diſ- 

Vor. XXIII. ak 
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cord, 'or confuſion ; or to exult in 
the ſubverſion of order, or in the 
rum of property. I have no rea- 

to contemplate with pleaſure 
the poverty of our country, the 
increaſe of our debts, and of our 


taxes: or the decay of our com- 


merce— Truft not, however, to my 
report. Reflect, compare, and 
judge for yourſelves. 

But under all theſe diſheartening 
circumſtances, I could yet enter- 
tain a chearful hope, and under- 
take again the commiſhon with 
alacrity, as well as zeal, if-I could 
fee any effectual ſteps taken to re- 
move the original cauſe of the 
miſchief. Then would there be 
a hope.” 

Till the purity of the conſtituent 
body, and thereby that of the 
repreſentative be reſtored, there is 
NONE. 

While the electors ſell their 
voices to the member, and the 
member diſtreſſes his fortune to 
buy them, parliament will be the 
purchaſe of the miniſter. Parlia- 
ment-men will find ways of par- 
taking other advantages than 
merely their ſhare in common with 
you, of thoſe good meaſures which 
they ſhall promote, and of thoſe 
good laws which they ſhall enact 
for your government arid their 
own : and. the modern improved 
arts of corruption, by contracts, 
ſubſcriptions, and jobs, is attended 
with this perverſe and vexatious 
conſequence ; that their benefit is 
not only unconnected with your's, 
bur it grows upon your diftreſs. 
They feed on the expence ; they 
fatten on every extravagance that 
art and ill conduct can engraft on 
the natural diſadvantages of a re- 
mote, raſh, ill-fated, impolitie, 
and unſucceſsful war: the mi- 

[Cc] niſter's 
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viſter's direct intereſt (nay his 


ſafety) mean while, requiring him 
to puſh the deſperate game, and 
even in ſelf-defence, to increaſe 
that very expence which is his 
crime; to entrench himſelf ſtill 
deeper in corruption, and by head- 
long and unmeaſured extrava- 
gance, to have the means of juſti- 
fying to the faithful Commons, 
his former miſmanagement and 
miſdeeds.— See where this ends, 
but forget not where it begins. 

I am led here very naturally to 
ſpeak upon the ſubject of certain 
regulations, which have been the 
object of your late aſſemblies and 
deliberations. Indeed, I have 
brought myſelf to this matter al- 
moſt unavoidably, but not unwil- 
lingly. I gladly embrace this moſt 
Public opportunity of delivering 
my ſentiments, not only to all my 
conſtituents, but to thoſe likewiſe, 
not my conſtituents, whom yet in 
the large ſenſe I repreſent, and am 
faithfully co ſerve; not only to 
twenty thouſand, my electors, but 
to hundreds of thouſands in the 
county | repreſent, (to go no far- 
ther) who are to- ſuffer under the 
bad conduct of parliement; and 
of declaring my intentions, re- 
garding the two chief articles con- 
| tained in the reſolutions agreed to 
at your late meetings; I mean, 
rendering parliaments triennial, 
and adding to the number of coun- 
ty repreſentatives, 

1 do intend to give my voice, 
if I have the honour of continuing 
in your ſervice, for the change of 
ſeptennial parliaments. And this, 
not becauſe I am io ſanguine as 
ſome are, in a full perſuaſion, that 
Ru ill be a cure for al! our evils; 
no, ror even that I promiſe my- 


ſelf it will be attended with any 
5 


ſuch ſure hope of conſiderable ad. 
vantage, (at leaſt, if unaccom. 
panied by ſome other ſteps tending 
to purify the ſources of elettion 
and repreſentation) but chiefy, 
becauſe, on the beſt information! 
have obtained, I have reafon to be. 
heve it is the mind and Gefire of x 
very large number of my conſtitu. 
ents : this ſeeming to me to be the 
one point (at leaſt with diſtinguiſhed 
preference) on which the fender, 
not he who is ſent, has the perf:& 
right to judge; and that, even if 
after all, I ſhould have miftaken 
their general ſenſe, it will be at 
leaſt the ſafer error; fiance there i; 
a manifeſt difference between tie 
obtruding one's ſelf for ſeven year 
on him who wiſhes to have his 
choice again at the end of three; 
and returning for his approbation 
at three; when he might perhaps 
have been well content to truf 
one for ſeven. 

J have a momentary pleaſure in 
adding (eſpecially when ſupported 
by your opinions) that I am willing 
to flatter myſeif, rather good than 
evil may ariſe from the change. 

But I look upon reſtoriag election 
and repreſentation in {ome degree 
(for I expe& no miracles) to their 
original purity, to be that, witt- 
out which al! other efforts will be 
vain and ridiculous, The tenant- 
right, or good-will of a leale of 
three years, is as ſaleable as that 
of a leaſe of ſeven. It will find 
its price at both the London and 
country markets. It will be bought, 
it will be fold. The member will 
be as manageable, if the conſt- 
tuent be as venal. And they wil 
not be afraid to meet at market u 
often as you pleaſe. 

The adding to the county repre- 
ſentation, if by no means a pe- 
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cure, ſeems yet to me to be the 
plaineſt and beſt propoſition for 
this purpoſe, that has yet come 
under my obſervation. I truft, 
likewiſe, it may be practicable. 
| therefore embrace it, not only 
tom a deference to your opinion, 
dut with an approbation of my 
dan. Yet, not flattering you, that 
it appeats to me one of thoſe mat- 
ters eaſy of execution, or to be 
cone with a thought ; on the con- 
trary, it is more complicated (as it 
ſeems to me more effectual) than 
the rt mentioned alteration. But 
this is no time to talk of ſmall 
rubs, or difficulties. If ſomething 
be not done, you may, indeed, 
retain the outward form of your 
conſtitution, but not the power 
thereof. 

For it is too ſerious a truth to 
be concealed, and, indeed, it is too 
late ſeriouſly to attempt to conceal 
it, that if the eleQors, forgetting 
tie ſolemn duty they owe to the 
mill.ons of their fellow-ſubjects, 
waote rights they are in the firſt 
jaſtance intruſted with; if, for- 
getting the ſacred truſt repoſed in 
them, of chooſing thoſe who are 
to govern thoſe millions; if, for- 
getting that they are therefore a 
ſort 0: repreſentatives of all the 
peop.e (who would be too nume- 
tous to vote themſelves) ; I ſay, if 
torgetting theſe things, and ſhame- 
tale proſtituting themſelves, they 
de decome fo profligate as to ſell 
temielves and their country; let 
tnem not wonder (nay, ſcarcely 
can they complain without ſhame) 
„ rhoſe whom they chooſe, imi- 
ung their conduct, retail daily 
taoſe rights which they have 
tought, whether it be at the ſep- 
tennial, triennial, or annual fairs, 


and markets. We can converſe 
thus without a bluſh. 

Neither time permits, nor does 
propriety allow me to enter into 
arguments in ſupport of a fenti- 
ment of which (much I think te 
your honour) you have declared 
your approbation. But although 
it ſuits neither the time, nor the 
circumſtance, to argue and debate, 
I cruſt you will not think I am out 
of the line of propriety, of duty, 
or of the reſpect I owe you, in thus 
making a public declaration of 
my opinions and intentions in 
matters concerning which, after 
the tender ] have made of my 
ſervice, you have an unqueſtion- 
able right, as you muſt have a 
natural wiſh, to be informed. 

When I began this paper, I had 
reaſon to believe the time preſſed ; 
I was ſoon confirmed in what I had 
heard. It was become material to 
addreſs you quickly, if at all: but 
although what ] have written has 
been the work of a few hours, do 
not think that the matter has not 
again and again been the ſubje& 
of deliberate thought. I ſhould 
not have dared to have preſented 
you with crude and undigeſted 
ideas, or the fancy of a moment: 
but, on the other hand, ſo inat- 
tentive have 1 been to the advan- 
tages this addreſs might receive, 
in its form, from the aſſiſtance of 
abler perſons than myſelf, that [ 
venture to ſubmit it thus publicly 
to you, without the opportunity of 
communicating it to thoſe whoſe 
principles, judgment, and line of 
conduct in the public walk, I have 
been habituated to look up to with 
high reſpect and eſteem. 

My bufineſs is not to write ably 
to you, but to write with * 
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The relation that ſtands now be- 
tween us, glves you & right, if I 
may ſo ſpeak, to my unmended 
ſentiments; and I willingly ſub- 
mit every defect to your cenſure, 
rather than be ſuppoled to uſe ma- 
nagement and art, or to conſult 
what is conformable to perſonal or 
party confiderations, inſtead of that 
which unbridled truth (according 
to my conception of it) requires of 
me. What farther ſteps may be in 
contemplation towards obtaining 
the laudable object of our wiſhes, 
I do not know): but it is not pro- 
bable that what has Iately ariſen 
will flacken the zeal of thoſe wha 
have already ſtepped forward in 
the buſineſs. With that idea upon 
my mind, it is impoſſible for me 
to conclude without expreſſing an 
earneſt wiſh, that whatever is 
thought of may be purſued with 
that true ſpirit of firmneſs and 
moderation, which belongs to the 
cauſe of juſtice; and above all, 
that by every means that can be 


deviſed, Aa good underſtandiry and 
union may be inſured am; 
reſpectable men of all rank; a 
deſcriptions, who agree in 2 
main principles of liberty ; 4 
though there may be ſhades of di 
ference in ſmaller points, 0. f 
matters not calling for immed; 
diſcuſſion. 2 you 7 
it true wiſdom, and a very bon. 
ourable — to ſtrengthen the 
cauſe of your country with every 
honeſt aid that can be obtained... 
No public cauſe was ever carried 
by divided efforts. 

„ Till I have the honour of meet. 
ing you in the exerciſe of the great 
and reſpectable function of chooſing 
your repreſentatives, I beg leave 
to ſubſcribe myſelf, Gentlemen, 
with perfect reſpect, and a remem. 
brance of all your kindneſs, 


Your moſt obliged, 
and faithful humble ſervant, 
G. Savitls, 


Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Sept. 5, 1780. 
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* Charafter and Manners of the Vene- 

* tians, From a View of Society 

ried and Manners in Italy, by Dr. 

Moore. 

— AM very ſenſible, that it re- 

— dee a longer reſidence at 

. Venice, and better opportunities 

nen than I have had, to enable me to 

on. give a character of the Venetians. 

* But were I to form an idea of them 
from what I have ſeen, I ſhould 
paint them as a lively ingenious 

ant, people, extravagantly fond of pub- 

ö. lic amuſements, with an uncom 

80. mon reliſh for humour, and yet 


more attached to the real enjoy- 
ments of life, than to thoſe which 
depend on oſtentation, and pro- 
ceed from vanity. 

The common people of Venice 
diſplay ſome qualities very rarely 
to be found in that ſphere of life, 
being remarkably ſober, obliging 
to ſtrangers, and gentle in their 
intercourſe with each other. The 
Venetians in general are tall and 
well made. 'Though equally ro- 
buſt, they are not ſo corpulent as 
the Germans, The latter. alſo 
are of fair complexions, with light- 
prey or blue eyes; whereas the 
Venetians are for the moſt part of 
a ruddy brown colour, with dark 
eyes. You meet in the ſtreets of 
Venice many fine manly counte- 


nances, reſembling thoſe tranſmit- 
Vor. XXIII 


. 


* 


8 


ted to us by the pencils of Paul 
Veroneſe and Titian. The wo- 
men are of a fine ſtile of counte- 
nance, with expreſſive features, 
and a ſkin of a rich carnation. 
They dreſs their hair in a fanciful 
manner, which becomes them very 
much. 'They are of an eaſy ad- 
dreſs, and have no averſion to cul- 
tivating an acquaintance with thoſe 
ſtrangers, who are preſented to 
them by their relations, or have 
been properly recommended. | 
Strangers are under leſs reſtraint 
here, in many particulars, than 
the native inhabitants. I have 
known ſome, who, after having 
tried moſt of the capitals of Eu- 
rope, have preferred to live at Ve- 
nice, on account of the variety of 
amuſements, the gentle manners 
of the inhabitants, and the per- 
fect freedom allowed in every 
thing, except in blaming the mea- 
ſures of government. | have al- 
ready mentioned in what manner 
the Venetians are in danger of 
being treated who give themſelves 
that liberty. When a ſtranger is 
ſo imprudent as to declaim againſt 
the form or the meaſures of go- 
vernment, he will either receive 
a meſſage to leave the territories 
of the E. or one of the Sbirri 
will be ſent to accompany him to 
the Pope's or the Emperor's do- 
Minions, 
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The houſes are thought incon- 
venient by many of the Engliſh; 
they are better calculated, how- 
ever, for the climate of Italy, than 
if they were built according to the 
London model, which; I ſuppoſe, 
is the plan thoſe critics approve. 
The floors are of a kind of red 
plaiſter, with a brilliant gloſſy ſur- 
face, much more beautiful than 
wood, and far preferable in caſe 
of fire, whoſe progreſs they are 
calculated to check. 


'The avs apartments are . 


on the ſecond floor. The Vene- 
tians ſeldom | inhabit the firſt, 
which 1s often intirely filled with 
Tumber : perhaps, they prefer the 
ſecond, becauſe it is fartheſt re- 
moved from the moiſture of the 
-Jakes ; or perhaps they prefer it, 
becauſe it is better lighted, and 
more cheerful ; or they may have 
ſome better reaſon for this prefer- 
ence than I am acquainted with, 
or can imagine. Though the in- 
habitants of Great Britain make 
uſe of the firſt floors for their chief 
apartments, this does not form a 
complete demonſtration that the 
Venetians are in the wrong for 
preferring the ſecond. When an 
acute ſenſible people univerſally 
follow one cuſtom, in a mere mat- 
ter of conveniency, however ab- 
furd that cuſtom may appear in 
the eyes of a ſtranger at firſt ſight, 
it will generally be found, that 
there is ſome real advantage in it, 
which compenſates all the appa- 
rent inconveniences, 

I had got, I don't know how, 
the moſt contemptuous opinion 
of the Italian drama. I had been 
told, there was not a tolerable 
actor at preſent in Italy, and J 
had been long taught to conſider 
heir comedy as the moſt deſpica- 


ble Ruff in the world, which could 
not amuſe, or even draw a fm}. 
from, any perſon of taſte, heir 
one deſtitute of true humour 
all of ribaldry, and only prope: 
for the meaneſt of the yulpar, Im. 
preſſed with theſe ſentiments, and 
eager to give his Grace a full de. 
monſtration of their juſtneſs, I ac. 
companied the D— of H 00 
the ſtage- box of one of the play. 


houſes the very day of our arrival 


at Venice. 

The piece was a comedy, and 
the moſt entertaining character in 
it was that of a man who ſtuttered. 
In this defect, and in the ſingu- 
lar grimaces with which the actor 
accompanied 1t, conſiſted a great 
part of the amuſement. 

Diſguſted at ſuch a pitiful ſub. 
ftitution for wit and humour, I 
expreſſed a contempt for an au- 
dience which could be entertained 
by ſuch buffoonery, and who 
could take pleaſure in the exhibi- 
tion of a natural infirmity. + 

While we inwardly indulged 
ſentiments of ſelf-approbation, on 
account of the refinement and ſu- 
periority of our own taſte, and 
ſupported the. dignity of thoſe 
ſentiments by a diſdainfal gra- 
vity of countenance, the ſtatterer 
was giving a piece of information 
to harlequin, which, greatly in- 
tereſted him, and to which he lil- 
tened with every mark of eager- 
neſs, This unfortunate ſpeaker 
had juſt arrived at the moſt im- 
poriant part of his narrative, which 
was, to acquaint the impatient 
liſtener where his miſtreſs was con- 
cealed, when he unluckily ſtum- 
bled on a word of fix or ſeven fl. 
lables, which completely obſtructed 
the progrefs of his narration. 
attempted it again and again, but 
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" theays without ſucceſs. You may 
05 dave obſerved that, thouah many 
us other words would explain his 
ur, meaning equally well, you may as 
2 von make a ſaint change his feli- 
7 gion, as prevail on a ſtutterer to 
5 accept of another word in place of 
25 hat at which he has ſtumbled. 
* He adheres to his firſt word to the 
"ny aft, and will ſooner expire with 
up it in his throat, than give it up for 
* any other you may offer. Harle- 
quin, on the preſent occaſion, 

In preſented his friend with a dozen; 
. Ry but he rejected them all with diſ- 
me dain, and. perſiſted in his unſuc- 
u. c:6ful attempts on that, which 
— had firſt come in his way. At 
#7 length, making a deſperate effort, 
ſub when all the ſpectators were gap- 
1 ing in expectation of his ſafe de- 

> livery, the cruel word came up 
How with its broad fide foremoſt, and 
als ſuck directly acroſs the unhappy 
hibi man's wind- pipe. He gaped, and 
; panted, and croaked; his face 
"Oe" fluſhed, and his eyes ſeemed ready 
oo to ſtart from his head. Harle- 
d ſu. quin unbuttoned the ſtutterer's 
os Wi Vigcoat, and the neck of his 
00 ſhirt; he fanned his face with his 
Fn cap, and held a bottle of hartſhorn 
— to his noſe, Ar length, fearing 
en his patient would expire, before 
in- he could give the defired intelli- 
je lil. gence, in a fit of deſpair he pitch- 
ager- ed his head full in the dying man's 
eaker ſtomach, and the word boited out 
1 of his mouth to the moſt diſtant 
Which part of the houſe, | 
atient This was performed in a manne 
con- lo perte&tly droll, and the hu- 
ſtum morous abſurdity of the expedient 
n hl. came fo unexpectedly upon me, 
cdl that I immediately burſt into a 
He molt exceſſive fit of laughter, in 
, but which I was accompanied by the 


=, and by your young friend 


Jack, who was along with us; 
and our laughter continued in 
ſuch loud, violent, and repeated 
fits, that the attention of the au- 
dience being turned from the ſtage 
to our box, occaſioned a renewal 
of the mirth all over the playhouſe 
with greater vociferation than at 
firſt. 

The number of playhouſes in 
Venice is very extraordinary, con- 
ſidering the ſize of the town, which 
is not thought to contain above 
one hundred and fifty thouſand 


inhabitants, yet there are eight 


or nine theatres here, including 
the opera-houſes. You pay a trifle 
at the door for admittance; this 
entitles you to go into the pit 
where you may look about, an 
determine what part of the houſe 
you will fit in. There are rows 
of chairs placed in the front of the 
pit, next the orcheſtra ; the ſeats 
of theſe chairs are folded to their 
backs, and faſtened by a lock: 
Thoſe who chooſe to take them, 
pay a little more money to the 
door-keeper, who immediately un- 
locks the ſeat. Very decent-look- 
ing V occupy theſe chairs; 
But the back part of the pit is filled 
with footmen and bd in 
their common working clothes. 
The nobility; and better ſort of 
citizens, have boxes retained for 
the year; but there are always a 
ſufficient number to be let to 
ſtrangers : the price of thoſe va- 
ries every night, accofding to the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the piece 
acted. 

A Venetian playhouſe has a diſ- 
mal appearance in the eyes of peo- 
ple accuſtomed to the brilliancy o 
thoſe of London. Many of the 
boxes are ſo dark, that the faces 
of oy company In them can * 

2 — 
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be diſtinguiſhed at a little diſtance, 
eren when they do not wear 
maſks. The ſtage, however, is 
well illuminated, fo that the 2 
ple in the boxes can ſee, perfectly 
well, every thing that is tran ſacted 


there; and when they chooſe to 


be ſeen themſelves, they order 


Hgbts into their boxes. Between 


the acts you ſometimes ſce ladies 
walking about, with their Cava- 
lieri Serventes, in the back part 
of the pit, when it is not crowded, 
As they are maſked, they do not 
ſeruple to reconnoitre the com- 
Pany, with their ſpying-glaſſes, 
from this place: when the play 
begins, they return to their boxes. 


'T his continual moving about from 


ox to box, and between the boxes 
and the pit, muſt create ſome con- 
ſoſion, and, no doubt, is diſagree- 
able to thoſe who attend merely on 
account of the piece. There muſt, 
however, be found ſome donccu in 
the midſt of all this obſcurity and 
confuhon, which, in the opinion 
of the majority of the audience, 
overbalances theſe obvious incon- 
veniences. 

The muſic of the opera here 
is reckoned as fine as in any town. 
in Italy; and, at 32 rate, is far 
ſuperior to the praiſe of ſo very 
poor a judge . The dra- 


am. 


matic and poetical parts of thoſe 


ieces are little regarded; the poet 
s allowed to indulge himſelf in as 
many anachroniſms, and other in- 
conſiſtencies, as he pleaſes, Pro- 
vided the muſic receives the ap- 

robation of the critic's ear, his 
judgment 1s not offended with any 
abſurdities in the other parts of the 
compoſition. The celebrated Me- 
taſtaſio has diſdained to avail him- 
felf of this indulgence in his 
operas, Which are fine dramatic 
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compoſitions. He has preſery,y 
the alliance which ought alway 
to ſubſiſt between ſenſe and mue. 

At the comic opera I have ſons, 
times ſeen action alone excite th, 
higheſt applauſe, independent 
either the poetry, or the muſic, | 
ſaw a duo performed by an (4 
man and a young woman, uy. 
poſed to be his daughter, in ſoch 
an humorous manner, as drew an 
univerſal encora from the ſpech. 
tors. The merit of the muſica 
part of the compoſition, I wy 
told, was but very moderate, and 
as for the ſentiment. you {hall 


judge. [ tho! 
he father informs his daugh. been b 
ter, in a ſong, that he has found ears, fo 
an excellent match for her; who, monies « 
beſides being rich, and very pru- The 
dent, and not too young, Was over appear 
and above a particular friend e fourth t 
his own, and in perſon and diſpel in a ity 
fition, much ſuch a man as him- ſo exqu 
ſelf; he concludes, by telling dience 
her, that the. ceremony. will be deen ſe 
performed next day. She tharkvil their f. 
him, in the gayeſt air poſſible, for that the 
kis obliging intentions, adding only thi 
that ſhe ſhould have been glad tg Some 
have ſhewn her implicit obedien ll it agair 
to his commands, provided there quite e: 
had been any chance of the man ce; on 
being to her taſte ; but. as, from up. I 
the account he had given, there that ſuc 
could be none, ſhe declares fs have be 
will not marry him next day, of a (0: 
adds, with a very Jong quaver, chat Tho 
if ſhe were to live to eternity l ment i 
ſhould continue of the ſame op of jeal. 
nion. The fathery in à wolent is now 
rage, tells her, that inſtead of 10-8 boſom; 
morrow, the marriage ſhould tab the co 
lace that very day; to whicW were fc 
he replies, non: he rejoins, 1 now en 
ſhe, non, non; he, fi, fi; de Known 


daughter, non, non, non; wy 
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ther, ſi, ſi, ſi; and fo the finging 
continues for five or fix minutes. 
You perceive there 1s ory 
marvellouſly witty in this; an 
&r a daughter to be of a different 
opinion trom her father, in the 
choice of a huſband, is not a very 
new dramatic incident. Well, I 
told you the duo was encored— 
they immediately performed it a 
ſecond time, and with more hu- 
mour than the firſt. The whole 
kouſe vociferated for it again; and 
it was ſung a third time in a man- 
ner equally pleaſant, and yet per- 
fealy different from any of the 
former two. 

[ thought the houſe would have 
been brought down about our 
ears, ſo extravagant were the teſti- 
monies of approbation. _ 

The two actors were obliged to 
appear again, and fing this duo a. 
ſourth time; which they executed 
in a ſtyle ſo new, ſo natural, and 
ſo exquiſitely droll; that the au- 
dience now thought there had 
deen ſomething deficient in all 
their former performances, and 
that they had hit on the true comic 
only this laſt time. 

Some people began to call for 
it again; but the old man, now 
quite exhauſted, begged for mer- 
cy; on which the point was given 
up. I never before had any idea 
that ſuch ſtrong comic powers could 
have been diſplayed in the finging 
of a ſong. 

Though the Venetian govern- 
ment is ſtill under the influence 
of jealouſy, that gloomy dæmon 
is now entirely banifhed from the 
boſoms of individuals. Inſtead of 
the confinement in which women 
were formerly kept at Venice, they 
now enjoy a degree of freedom un- 
luowu even at Paris. Of the two 
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extremes, the preſent, without 
doubt, is the preferable. | 
Along with jealouſy, poi/on and 
the f:letzo have been baniſhed from 
Venetian gallantry, and the inno- 
cent maſk is ſubſtituted in t 
places. According to the beſt in- 
formation I have received, this 
ſame maſk is a much more inno- 
cent matter than is generally ima- 
gined. In general it is not in- 
tended to conceal the ,perſon who 
wears it, but only uſed as an apo- 
logy for his not being 1h fall dreſs. 
With a maſk ſtuck in the hat, and 
a kind of black mantle, .trimmed 
with lace of the ſame colour, over 
tie ſhoulders, a man is ſufficiently 
dreſſed for any aſſembly at Ve- 
nice. 
Thoſe who walk the ſtreets, or 
go to the playhouſes with maſks 
actually covering their faces, are 
either engaged in ſome love in- 
trigue, or would have the ſpecta- 
tors think ſo; for this is a piece 
of affectation which prevails here, 
as well as elſewhere; and I have 
been aſſured, by thoſe who have 
reſided many years at Venice, that 
refined gentlemen, who are fond of 
the reputation, though they ſhrink 
from the cataſtrophe, of an in- 
trigue, are no uncommon charac- 
ters here; and I believe it the 
more readily, becauſe I daily ſee 
many feeble gentlemen totteri 
about in maſks, for whom a baſon 
of warm reſtorative ſoup ſeems 
more expedient than the malt 
beautiful woman in Venice. 
One evening at St. Mark's 
place, when a gentleman of 
acquaintance was giving an aC- 
count of this curious piece of af- 
fectation, he deſired me to take no- 
tice of a Venetian nobleman of 
ä who, with an 
3 


r 


6 


of myſtery, was conducting a fe- 
male maſk into his caſſino. My 
acquaintance knew him perfectly 
aw bg and aſſured me, he was the 
moſt innocent creature with women 
he had ever been acquainted with, 
When this gallant perſon. perceiv- 
ed that we were looking at him, 
his maſk fell to the ground, as if 
by accident; and after we had got 
a complete view of his counte- 
nance, he put it on with much 
hurry, and immediately ruſhed, 
with his partner, into the caſſino. 


Fugit ad ſalices, ſed ſe cupit ante videri. 


Vou have heard, no doubt, of 
thoſe little apartments, near St. 
Mark's place, called caſſinos. 
They have the misfortune to la- 
bour under a very bad reputation; 
they are accuſed of being temples 
entirely conſecrated to lawleſs love, 
and a thouſand ſcandalous tales are 
told to ſtrangers concerning them. 
'Thoſe tales are certainly not be- 
lieved by the Venetians them- 
ſelves, the proof of which 1s, that 
the caſſinos are allowed to exilt ; 
for I hold it perfectly abſurd to 


imagine, that men would ſuffer 


their wives to enter ſuch places, if 
they were not convinced that thoſe 
ſtories were ill- founded; nor can 
I believe, after all we have heard 
of the profligacy of Venetian man- 
ners, that women, even of indif- 
ferent reputations, would attend 
caſſinos in the open mauner they 
do, if it were underſtood that more 
liberties were taken with them 
there than elſewhere, | 

The opening before St. Mark's 
church 1s the only place in Venice 
where a great number of people 
tan aſſemble, It is the faſhion 
to walk here a great part of the 
evening, gf enjoy the muſic, and 
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other amuſements ; and althay 

there are coffee-houſes, and Vene. 
tian manners permit ladies, 2 
well as gentlemen, to frequent 
them, yet it was natural for the ng. 
ble and moſt wealthy to prefer lit. 
tle apartments of their own, where 
without being expoſed to intruſion, 
they may entertain a few friend, 
in a more eaſy and unceremoniqy 
manner than they could do at their 
palaces, Inſtead of going home 
to a formal ſupper, and returnin 
afterwards to this place of amuſe. 
ment, they order coffee, lemonade, 
fruit, and other refreſhments, 0 
the caſino. 
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That thoſe little apartments the m. 
may be occaſionally uſed for the here th 
purpoſes of intrigue, is not im- 
ns Fi that this is the or. TT” 

inary and avowed purpoſe for 
which they are Cd 1s, of * 
all things, the leaſt credible, 

Some writers who have deſcribed 'N 
the manners of the Venetians, as | the 
more profligate than thoſe of other pity © 
nations, aſſert at the ſame time, times 
that the government encourages tural 
this profligacy, to relax and diff. The F 
pate the minds of the people, and tions, 
preveut their planning, or at. choly, 
tempting, any thing againſt the accom 
conſtitution. Were this the caſe, The 
it could not be denied, that the theatr: 
Venetian legiſlators diſplay their verſat 
patriotiſm in a very extraordinary a grea 
manner, and have fallen upon as viraci 
extraordinary means of rendering the fo 
their people good ſubjects. They lity, t 
firſt erect a deſpotic court to guard Th 
the public liberty, and next they have 
corrupt the morals of the people, tic t. 
to keep them from plotting aga nt Franc 
the ſtate. This laſt piece of te- low | 
finement, however, is no moie ever 
than a conjecture of ſome theoreti- raig! 
cal politigians, . who are apt '9 bend 


take 
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take fats for granted, without ſuf- 
«cient proof, and afterwards diſplay 
their ingenuity in accounting for 
them. hat the Venetians are 
more given to ſenſual pleaſures 
than the inhabitants of London, 
paris, or Berlin, I imagine will be 
difficult to prove; but as the ſtate 
inquiſitors do not think proper, 
and the eccleſiaſtical are not allow- 
ed, to interfere in affairs of gal- 
antry; as a great number of 
ſtrangers aſſemble twice or thrice 
a year at Venice, merely for the 
(le of amuſement ; and, above 
all, as it is the cuſtom to go about 
in maſks, an idea prevails, that 
the manners are moie licentious 
here than elſewhere, 


— 


File Modern Romans. From the 


Jame. 


'N their external deportment, 
| the Italians have a grave ſolem- 
nity of manner, which is ſome- 
times thought to ariſe from a na- 
tural gloomineſs of diſpoſition. 
The French, above all other na- 
tions, are apt to impute to melan- 
choly, the ſedate ſerious air which 
accompanies reflection. | 

Though in the pulpit, on the 
theatre, and even in common con- 
rerſation, the Italians make uſe of 
a preat deal of action; yet Italian 
vivacity is different from French; 
the former proceeds from ſenfibi- 
lity, the latter from animal ſpirits. 

The inhabitants of this country 
bare not the briſk look, and elaſ- 
te trip, which is univerſal in 
France; they move rather with a 
ſlow cg pace: their ſpines 
rever having been forced into a 
fraipht line, retain the natural 


tend; and the people of the moſt 


finiſhed faſhion, as well as the ne-. 
glected vulgar, ſeem to prefer the 
unconſtrained attitude of the Anti- 
nous, and other antique ſtatues, to 
the artificial graces of a French 
dancing-maſter, or the erect ſtrut 
of a German ſoldier, I imagine 
I perceive a great reſemblance be- 
tween many of the living counte- 
nances I ſee daily, and the fea- 
tures of the ancient buſts and ſta- 
tunes; which leads me to believe, 
that there are a greater number of 
the genuine deſcendants of the old 
Romans in Italy, than is generally 
imagined. 

I am often ftruck with the fine 
character of countenance to be 
ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome. I ne- 
ver ſaw features more expreſſive of 
reflection, ſenſe, and genius; in 
the very loweſt ranks there are 
countenances which announce 
minds fit for the higheſt and moſt 
important ſituations; and we can- 
not help regretting, that thoſe to 
whom they belong, have not re- 
ceived an education adequate to 
the natural abilities we are con- 
vinced they poſſeſs, and been 
eren where theſe abilities could 

brought into action. 

Of all che countries in Europe, 
Switzerland is that, in which the 
beauties of nature appear in the 
greateſt variety of forms and on 
the moſt magnificent ſcale; in that 
country, therefore, the young land- 
ſcape painter has the beſt chance of 
ſeizing the moſt ſublime ideas: 
but Italy is the beſt ſchool for the 
hiſtory painter, not only on ac- 
count of its being enriched with 
the works of the greateſt maſters, 
and the nobleſt models of antique 
ſculpture ; but alſo on account of 
the fine expreſſive ſtyle of the Ita: 
lian countenance, tal 
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Strangers, on their arrival at 
Rome, form no high idea of the 
beauty of the Roman women, 
ſrom the ſpecimens chey ſee in the 
faſhionable circles to which they are 
firſt introduced. There are ſome 
Exceptions; but in general it mult 
be acknowledged, that the pre- 
ſent race of women of high rank, 
are more diſtinguiſhed by their 
other- ornaments, than by their 
beauty. Among the citizens, 
however, and in the lower claſſes, 

ou frequently meet with the moſt 
beaurifol countenances, For a 
brilliant red and white, and all the 
charms of complexion, no women 
are equal to the Engliſh. If a 
hundred, or any greater number, 
of Engliſh women were taken at 
random, and compared with the 
fame number of the wives and 
daughters of the citizens of Rome, 
Jam convinced, that ninety of the 
Engliſh would be found handſomer 
than ninety of the Romans; but 
the probability 1s, that two or 
three in the hundred Italians, 
would have finer countenances 
than any of the Engliſh. Engliſh 
beauty is more remarkable in the 
country, than in towns; the pea- 
ſantry of no country in Europe 
can ſtand a compariſon, in point 
of looks, with thoſe of England. 
That race of people have the con- 
veniencies of life in no other coun- 
try in ſuch perfection; they are 
no where ſo well fed, ſo well de- 
fended from the injuries of the 
ſeaſons; and no where elſe do 
they keep themſelves ſo perfectly 
clean, and free from all the vili- 
fying effects of dirt. The Engliſh 
country girls, taken colleQvely, 
are, unqueſtionably, the hand- 
ſomeſt in the world. The female 
peaſants of moſt other countries, 


b) 


indeed, are ſo hard worked, & jy 
fed, ſo much tanned by the un 
and fo dirty, that it is difficult t 
know whether they have any beau. 
ty or not. Yet I have been in. 
formed, by ſome amateurs, fincs 
] came. here, that, in ſpite of all 
theſe diſadvantages, they ſome. 
times find, among the Italian pez. 
ſantry, countenances highly in. 
tereſting, and. which the prefer 
to all the cherry cheeks of Lancs. 
ſhire, | 
Beauty, doubtleſs, is infinitely 
varied ; and happily for mankiud, 
their taſtes and opinions, on the 
ſubjeQ, are equally various. Not. 
withſtanding this variety, how. 
ever, a ſtyle of face, in ſome mea. 
ſure peculiar to its own inhabi. 
tants, has been found to prevail in 
each drfferent nation of Europe, 
This peculiar countenance is again 
greatly varied, and marked with 
every degree of diſcrimination be- 
tween the extremes of beauty and 
uglineſs. I will give you a ſketch 
of the general ſtyle of the moſt 
beautiful female heads in this 
country, from which you may 


judge whether they are to your 


taſte or not. 
A great profuſion of dark hair, 
which ſeems to encroach upon the 
forehead, rendering it ſhort and 
narrow ; the noſe generally either 
aquiline, or continued in a ftraight 
line from the lower part of the 
brow ; a full and ſhort upper lip; 
(by the way, nothing has a worle 
effect on a countenance, than 2 
large interval between the noſe 
and mouth;) the eyes are large, 
and of a ſparkling black. The 
black eye certainly labours under 
one diſadvantage, which is, that, 


from the iris and pupil being of 


the ſame colour, the an 
an 
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itt ard dilatation of the latter js not and have no deſire to remain un- 
ſun en, by which the eye is abridged known, reject their uſual clothes, 
t to of half its powers. Yet the Ita- and aſſume ſome whimſical dreſs. 
241 lian eye is wonderfully ig pe The coachmen, who are placed in 
in. ome people think it 5 too a more conſpicuous point of view 
ince much. The complexion, or the than others of the ſame rank in 
F all moſt part, is of a clear brown, life, and who are perfectly known 
me- ſometimes fair, but very ſeldom by the carriages they drive, gene- 
pez. gorid, or of that bright fairneſs rally affect ſome ridiculous diſ- 
in- which is common in England and guiſe; Many of them chuſe a wo- 
refer czxony. It muſt be owned, that man's dreſs, and have their faces 
nca- thoſe features which have a fine painted, and adorned with patches. 
expreſſion of ſentiment and mean- However dull theſe fellows may 
itely ing in youth, are more apt, than be, when in breeches, they are, 
ind, leſs expreſſive faces, to become in petticoats, conſidered as the 
the ſon ſtrong and maſculine. In pleaſanteſt men in the world; and 
Not. England and Germany, the wo- excite much laughter in every 
how. men, a little advanced in life, ſtreet in which they appear. I 
mea- retain the appearance of youth obſerved to an Italian of my ac- 
hab. longer than in Italy. quaintance, that, conſidering the 
il in There are no theatrical enter- ſtaleneſs of the joke, I was ſur- 
rope. tainments permitted in this city, priſed at the mirth it ſeemed to 
again except during the Carnival; but raiſe. When a whole city,” 
with they are then attended with a de- anſwered he, are reſolved to be 
u be- gree of ardour unknown in capi- merry for a week together, it 
y and tals whoſe inhabitants are under “ is exceedingly convenient to 
ketch no ſuch reſtraint. Every kind of “ have a few eſtabliſhed jokes 
molt amuſement, indeed, in this gay ** ready made; the young laugh 
this ſeaſon, is followed with the great- at the novelty, and the old 
may eſt eagerneſs, The natural gra- ** from preſcription. This meta- 
your vity of the Roman citizens is “ morphoſis of the coachmen is 
changed into a mirthful vivacity; *©* certainly not the moſt refined 
an: and the ſerious, /ombre city of kind of wit; however, it is 
n the 


Rome exceeds Paris itſelf in ſpright- more harmleſs than the burnin 
lineſs and gaiety. This * of heretics, which formerly was 


either ſeems gradually to augment, from ** a great ſource of amuſement to 
raight its commencement z and is at its ““ our populace,” 

ff the height in the laſt week of the ſix The ſtreet, called the cor/o, is 
r lip; waich comprehend the carnival. the great ſcene of rheſe maſque- 


worle 


The citizens then appear in the rades, It is crowded every night 
lan 3 


ſreets, maſked, in the characters with people of all conditions 


noſe of harlequins, pantaloens, punchi- Thoſe of rank come in coaches, 
large, nellos, and all the fantaſtic va- or in open, carriages, made on 
The nety of a maſquerade. This hu- purpoſe. A kind of civil war is 
under 


mour ſpreads to men, women, and carried on by the. company, as 
children; deſcends to the loweſt they paſs each other, The greateſt 
2x5, and becomes univerſal. mark of attention you can ſhew 
Eren thoſe who put on no maſk, your friends and acquaintance, is, 
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ing of 
action 
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to throw a handfal of little white 
balls, reſembling ſugar-plums, full 
in their faces; and, if they are 
not deficient in politeneſs, they 
will inſtantly return you the com- 
pliment. All who wiſh to make a 
figure in the corſo, come well 
ſupplied in this kind of ammuni- 
tion, ; 

Sometimes two or three open 
carriages, on a fide, with five or 
ſix perſons of both ſexes in each, 
draw up oppoſite to each other, 
and fight a pitched battle, On 
theſe occaſions, the combatants 
are provided with whole bags full 
of the ſmall ſhot above mentioned, 
which they throw at each other, 
with much apparent fyry, till 
their ammunition is exhauſted, and 
the feld of battle is as White as 
ſnow. 

The peculiar dreſſes of every na- 
tion of the plobe, and of every 
profeſſion, beſides all the fantaſtic 
characters uſual at maſquerades, 
are to be ſeen on the corſo. Thoſe 
of harlequin and pantaloon are in 
great vogue among the men. The 
citizens wives and daughters gene- 
rally affect the pomp of women of 
quality; while their brothers, or 
other relations, appear as train- 
bearers and attendants. In gene- 
ral, they ſeem to delight in cha- 
racers the moſt remote from their 
own. Young people aſſume the 


long beard, tottering ſtep, and 


other concomitants of old age; the 
aged chuſe the bib and rattle of 
childhood ; and the women of qua- 
lity, and women of the town, ap- 
pear in the charaQters of country 
maidens, nuns, and veſtal virgins. 
All eadcavour to ſupport the al- 
ſumed characters, to the beſt of 
their ability; but none, in my 


opinion, ſucceed ſo well as.t 
who repreſent due 4 * 
Towards the dulk of the evt. 
ning, the horſe-race takes place 
As ſoon as this is announced, the 
coaches, cabriolets, triumphal cars 
and carriages of every kind, are 
drawn up, and line the ſtreet: 
leaving a ſpace in the middle for 
the racers to paſs. Theſe are five 
or fix horſes, trained on purpoſe 
for this diverſion ; they are drawn 
up a breaſt in the Piazza del Po. 
polo, exactly where the Corſo be. 
gins. Certain balls, with little 
arp ſpikes, are hung along their 
fides, which ſerve to Par them on, 
As ſoon as they begin to run, thoſe 
animals, by their impatience to 
be gone, ſhew that they underſtand 
what is required of them, and that 
they take as much pleaſure as the 
ſpectators in the ſport. A broad 
piece of canvas, ſpread acroſs the 
entrance of the ſtreet, prevents 
them from Larting too ſoon : the 
dropping that canvaſs is the fignal 
for the race to begin. The horſes 
fly off together, and, without rid- 
ers, exert themſelves to the ut- 
moſt ; impelled by emulation, the 
ſhouts of the populace, and the 
ſpurs above mentioned. They run 
the whole length of the corſo; 
and the proprietor of the victor is 
rewarded by a certain quantity of 
fine ſcarlet or purple cloth, which 

is always furniſhed by the Jews. 
Maſking and horſe - races are 
confined to the laſt eight days; but 
there are theatrical entertainments, 
of various kinds, during the whole 
ſix weeks of the carnival. The 
ſerious opera is moſt frequented 
by people of faſhion, who gene- 
rally take boxes for the whole ſea- 
ſon. The opera, with which this 
theatr 
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tre opened, was received with 
the higheſt applauſe, though the 
muſic only was new, The Ita- 
hans do not think it always neceſ- 


ace 
8 to compoſe new words for 
Fin oh is called a new opera; they 
ard often ſatisfy themſelves with new 
ber nuſic to the affecting dramas of 
e for Metaſtaſio. The audience here 
five ſeem to lend a more profound and 
pose continued attention to the muſic, 
rawn than at Venice, 'This 18 probably 
| Po. owing to the entertainment being 
d be. a greater rarity in the one city 
little than in the other; for I could 
their perceive that the people of faſhion, 
n on. who came every night, began, af- 
thoſe ter the opera had been repeated 
ce to ſereral nights, to abate in their at- 
ſtand tention, to receive viſitors in their 
| that boxes, and to liſten only when 
$ the ſome favourite airs were ſinging: 
broad whereas the audience in the pit 
s the uniformly preſerve the moſt perfect 
Vents hience, which is only interrupted 
: the by gentle murmurs of pleaſure 
fignal from a few individuals, or an uni- 
horſes verſal burſt of applauſe from the 
t rid- whole aſſembly. I never ſaw ſuch 
e ut- genuine marks of ſatisfaction diſ- 
1, the played by any aſſembly, on any 
id the occaſion whatever, The ſenſibility 
ey run of ſome of the audience gave me 
corſo; an idea of the power of ſounds, 
Sor is ich the dulneſs of my own audi- 
tity of tory nerves could never have con- 
which yeyed to my mind. At certain 
WS. ars, filent enjoyment was expreſ- 
es are led in every countenance; at 
s; but others, the hands were claſped to- 
ments, gether, the eyes half ſhut, and 
whole lie breath drawn in, with a pro- 
The longed ſigh, as if the ſoul was ex- 
vented ping in a torrent of delight. 
gene Ode young woman, in the pit, 
le ſea- called out, “ O Dio, dave ſono ! 
ich this " che piacer via caccia Palma ?”? 
theatre On the firſt night of the opera, 
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after one of theſe favburite airs, an 
univerſal. ſhout of applauſe took 
place, intermingled with demands 
that the compoſer of the muſic 
ſhould | appear. II maeftro! il 
maeſtro reſounded from every 
corner of the houſe, He was 
* and led the band of muſic; 
e was obliged to ſtand upon the 
bench, where he continued bow 
ing to the ſpectators, till they were 
tired of applauding him. One 
perſon, in the middle of the pit, 
whom I had remarked diſplaying 
great ſigns of ſatisfaction from the 
eginning of the performance, 
cried out, ** He deſerves to be 
made chief muſician to the Vir- 
*« gin, and to lead a choir of an- 
«© gels!” This expreſſion would 
be thought ſtrong, in any coun- 
try; but it has peculiar ener- 
gy here, where it is a popular 
opinion, that the Virgin Mary is 
very fond, and an excellent judge, 
of muſic, I received this informa- 
tion on Chriſtmas morning, when 
I was looking at two poor Cala- 
brian pipers doing their utmoſt to 
pleaſe her, and the Infant in her 
arms. They played for a full 
hour to one of her images which 
ſtands at the corner of a ſtreet. 
All the other ſtatues of the Virgin, 
which are placed in the ſtreets, 
are ſerenaded in the ſame manner 
every Chriſtmas morning. On 
my enquiring into the meaning of 
that ceremony, I was told the 
above-mentioned ' circumſtance of 
her character, which, though you 
may have always thought highly 
probable, perhaps you never be- 
fore knew for certain, My in- 
former was a pilgrim, who ſtood 
liſtening with great devotion to 
the pipers. He told me, at the 
{ame time, that the Virgin's taſte 


wag 


32 


was too refined to have much ſatis- 
faction in the performance of thoſe 

r Calabrians, which was chiefly 
intended for the Infant; and he 
deſired me to remark, that the 
tunes were plain, ſimple, and ſuch 
as might naturally be ſuppoſed 
agreeable to the ear of a child bf 
his time of life. 


ttt 


Of Naples, and the Manners of its 
Inhabitants. From the ſame. 


\ TAPLES was founded by the 
. Greeks. The charming f1- 
tuation they have choſen, is one 
proof among thouſands, of the 
fine taſte of that ingenious people. 

The bay is about thirty miles in 
circumference, and twelve in dia- 
meter; it has been named crater, 
from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a 
bowl. This bowl is ornamented 
with the moſt beautiful foliage, 
with vines, with olive, mulberry, 
and orange trees; with hills, dales, 
towns, villas, aud villages. 

At the bottom of the bay of Na- 
ples, the town is built in the form 
of a vaſt amphitheatre, ſloping 
from the hills towards the ſea. 

If, from the town, you turn 
your eyes to the eaſt, you ſee the 
rich plains leading to mount Ve- 
ſuvius, and Porcici. If you look to 
the weſt, you have the grotto of 
Paufilippo, the mountain on which 
Virgil's tomb is placed, and the 
kelds leading to Puzzoli and the 
coaſt of Baia. On the north, are 
the fertile hills, gradually rifing 
from the ſhore to the Campagna 
Felice. On the ſouth, is the bay, 


confined by the two promontories 


of Miſenum and Minerva, the 
view being terminated by the 
Mlands, Procida, Iſchia, and Ca- 
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prea ; and as you aſcend to thi 


caſtle of St. Elmo," you have 4 1 
theſe objects under abr. p ſituated 
once, with the addition of a gen bugdo: 
part of the Campagna. and * 
Independent of its happy fits. fuſion, 
tion, Naples is a very beantify M 
city. Tae ſtyle of architecture 2 ; 
it muſt be confeſſed, is inferior 1, wollen 
what prevails at Rome; but tho * 
Naples cannot vie with that ci here, c 
in the number of palaces, or in ah - 
the grandeur and magnificence of ſells 3 | 
the churches, the private houſez hrius, 
in general are better built, and ** 
are more uniformly convenient; * . 
the ſtreets are broader and bettet py 4 
aved. No ſtreet in Rome equalz 5 : 
in beauty the Strada di Toledo at " T 
Naples; and ſtill leſs can ary of: bene 
them be compared with thoſe beau. © i 
tifut ſtreets which are open to the red 
bay. This is the native country led 
of the zephyrs ; here the excel. oy” 
ſive heat of the ſun is often tem. J: 5 
pered with ſea breezes, and with 2 
gales, wafting the perfumes of te o mea 
Campagna Felice. tit 
The houſes, in general, are five The 
or ſix ſtories in height, and flat a con 
the top; on which are placed san th. 
numbers of flower vaſes or ft - Fe: 
trees, in boxes of earth, producing.  - 
a very gay and agreeable effect. RT. 
+ "The fortreſs of St. Elmo is bulk nav c 
on a mountain of the ſame name. = 
The garriſon - ſtationed here, have] 
the entire command of the ton en che 
and could lay it in aſhes at ple burryin 
ſure, A little lower, on the fame -- 
mountain, is a convent of Cu. d con 
thuſians. The fituation of iy; 
convent is as advantageous and vas“ 
beautiful as can be imagined zen. 
and much expence has been la hafinel 
viſhed to render the building, 0, pu 
apartments, and the gardens, equi „ich 
to the fituation, | therefo 


Thougk 


| the Though Naples is admirably 
e all ftuated for commerce, , and no 
e it kingdom produces the neceſſaries 
great aud luxuries of life in greater pro- 


ſullon, yet trade is but in a lan- 
guiſnin condition; the beſt filks 
come * Lyons, and the beſt 
woollen from England. | 
The chief articles manufactured 
here, at preſent, are, ſilk ſtock- 


fituz- 
atifl 
Qure, 
10r tg 
t the? 


t city ings, ſoap, ſnuff-boxes, or tortoiſe ' 
or W bells; and the lava of Mount Ve- 

* 2 (yvius, tables, and ornamental fur- 
oulez 


nitore, of marble. | : 

They are thought 'to embroider 
here better than even in France; 
and their macaroni is preferred to 
that made in any other part of 
aly, The Neapolitans excel alſo 
in liqueurs and confections; parti- 
cularly in one kind of confection, 


„ and 
ent ; 
better 
equalz 
edo at 
any of 


» beau- 


to the which is ſold at a very high price, 
ountry called Diabolonis. This drug, as 
— you will gueſs from its name, is 


of a very hot and. ſtimulating na- 
ture, and what I ſhould think by 
no means requiſite to Neapolitan 
conſtitutions. 18 


d with 
; of the 


are five 


flat ue computed at three hundred and 


pod ity thouſand. I make no doubt 
Jr Kan of their amounting to that num- 
* ber; for though Naples is not one 


third of the ſize of London, yet 
nany of the ſtreets here are more 
crowded than the Strand. In 
London and Paris, the people who 


15 built 
name. 
e, have 


: *. fll the ſtreets are mere paſſengers, 
a pI burrying from place to place on 
78 bunneſs; and when they chooſe 
0 c +” converſe, or to amuſe them- 
0 f ſelves, they reſort to the public 
por 10 waiks or gardens: at Naples the 
e citizens have fewer avocations of 
ng, * bulineſs to excite. their activity; 


do public walks, or gardens, to 
Which they can reſort; and are, 
dere fore, more frequently ſeen 


1s, £qu 
Though 


The inhabitants of this town 
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ſanntering and converfing in the 


fireets, Where a great proportion 


of the fort,” for want of 
habitations, are obliged to ſpend 
the night as well as the day. 
While:you fit in your chamber at 
London, or at Patis, the uſual 
noiſe you hear from the ſtreets, bs 
that of carriages ; but at Naples, 
where they talk with. uncommon 
vivacity, and where whole ſtreets 
full of talkers are in continual 
employment, the noiſe of carriages 
is completely drowned in the ag- 
epated clack of human voices. 
u the midſt of all this idleneſs 
fewer riots or outrages of any kind | 
happen, than might be expected 
in a town where the police is far 
from being ſtrict, and where ſuch 
multitudes of poor unemployed 


— * meet together every day. 


his partly proceeds from the 


national character of the Italians; 
which, in my opinion, is quiet, 
ſubmiſſive, and averſe to riot 
ſedition; and partly to the com- 
mon people being univerſally ſo- 
ber, and never inflamed with, 
ſtrong and ſpirituous ligdors, as 
they are in the northern countries. 
Iced water and lemonade are 
among the luxuries of the loweſt 
vulgar; they are carried about in 
little barrels, and fold in half- 
enny's worth. The half naked 
azzarone is often tempted to ſpend 
the ſmall pittance deftined for the 
maintenance of his family, on this 
bewitching beverage, as the moſt 
diſſolute of the low people in Lon- 


don ſpend their wages on gin and 


brandy; ſo that the ſame extrava- 
gance which cools the mob of the 
one city, tends to inflame that of 
the other to acts of exceſs and bru- 


tality. — 
There 


1 
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There is not, perhaps, a city in When we confider thi 7 
the world, with the ſame number ficence of their 3 
of inhabitants, in which ſo few: the ſplendour of their equip 


ho do r 
paringy 


Ee | 
"ny hew reve 


contribute to the wealth of the and the number of thei Bey he, is e 
community by uſeful, or by pro- we are ſurpriſed that he 3 tow. 


As the 


he peop! 
hart of tl 


ductive labour, as Naples; but them can ſupport ſuch 
the numbers of prieſts, monks, efodlifincies. } dined, fon the 
fiddlers, Jawyers, nobility, foot- our arrival, at the prince of "Fate 


men, and lazzaronis, ſurpaſs all Villa's; there were on the ſe: 
reaſonable proportion; the laſt people "at table; it * dene of! 
alone are computed at thirty or day; the dinner conſiſted A parade 3 
forty thouſand. . If theſe r fel- of fiſh and vegetables, and > he * 
lows are idle, it is not their own, the moſt magnificent entertsinmen ll fe 
fault; they -are continually run-' I ever ſaw, comprehendin 5 he fine 
ning about the ſtreets, as we are infinite variety of diſhes * zilt, var 
told of the artificers of China, profuſion of fruit, and the wines of r 
offering their ſervice, and begging every country in Europe. I dined han has 
for employment; and are con- fince at the prince Iacci's. I ſhall ther in 
ſidered, by many, as of more real mention two circumſtances, from ne often 
utility than any of the claſſes above Which you may form an idea of the mes by 
mentioned. ; grandeur of an Italian palace, and pil 
The Neapolitan nobility are the number of. domeſtics which = 
exceſſively fond of ſplendour and ſome of the nobility retain, We leſſed, 
ſhow. This appears in the bril- paſſed through twelve or thirteen nee or 
liancy of their equipages, the num- large rooms before we arrived at ies beh1 
ber of their attendants, the richneſs the dining-room ; there were thir: WF ally 
of their dreſs, and the grandeur of ty- ſix perſons at table, none ſervel "om 
their titles. but the prince's domeſtics, and ak 
I am aſſured, that the king of each gueſt had a footman behind oaches, 
Naples counts a hundred perſons his chair; other domeſtics belong: fancy © 
with the title of prince, and ſtill a ing to the prince remained in the kuels. 
greater number with that of duke, adjacent rooms, and in the hall, or gala 
among his ſubjects. Six or ſeven” We afterwards paſſed through a pole, w 
of theſe have eſtates, which pro- conſiderable number of other rooms me the 
duce from ten to twelve or thirteen in our way to one from which E nie 
thouſand pounds a year; a conſi- there is a very commanding view. Ein 
derable number have fortunes of No eſtate in England could ſup- de hart 
about half that value; and the port ſuch a number of ſervants; e2ds 41 
annual revenue of many is not paid and fed as Engliſh ſervants ta the 
above one or two thouſand pounds. are; but here the wages are very als let 
With reſpect to the inferior orders moderate indeed, and the greater cal flo 
of nobility, they are much poorer; number of men ſervants, beloaging * 
many counts and marquifſes have to the firſt families, give their at- dey ba 
not above three or four hundied tendance through the day only, me ha 
unds a year of paternal eſtate, and find beds and proviſions for Le |; 
many till leſs, and not a few enjoy themſelves. It muſt be remen- 12s: 
the title without any eſtate what- bered, alſo, that few of the nobles _- a 


ever. give entertainments, and thoſe 
who 


do do not, are ſaid to live very 
paringly 3 ſo that the whole of 
Mir revenue, Whatever that may 


2 is exhauſted on articles of 
, „ 4 | | 

Ti! of how. 2 p f oy 

: As there is no opera at preſent, 
nh he people of faſhion generally paſs 
as art of the evening at the corſo, 
Fre on the ſea-ſhore. This 1s the great 
"My zene of Neapolitan ſplendour and 


arade; and, on nd occaſions, 
he magnificence diſplayed here 


*. ill ſtrike a ſtranger very much, 
mY he fineſt carriages are painted, 
by lt, varniſhed, and lined, in a 

Y jcher and more beautiful manner, 
* han has as yet become faſhionable 


ither in England or France; they 


8 „ ne often drawn by fix, and ſome- 
if yy mes by eight horſes. 
ire It 1s the mode here, to have 
which wo running footmen, very gaily 
Weed, before the carriage, and 
**. hree or four ſervants in rich live- 
4 es behind; theſe attendants are 
n. rrerally the handſomeſt young 
* en that can be procured. The 
dies or gentlemen within the 
ching osches, glitter in all the bril- 
lone, neu of lace, embroidery, and 
A 15 jewels, The Neapolitan carriages, 
- hall or gala days, are made on pur- 
oh 8 pole, with very large windows, 
cons t the ſpectators may enjoy a 
which ell view of the parties within. 
— Nothing can be more ſhowy than 
n op! he harneſs of the horſes; their 
N eads and manes are ornamented 
rann ich the rareſt plumage, and their 
well als ſet off with ribband and arti- 
ay nal flowers, in ſuch a graceful 
7 nc that you are apt to think 
ir at. WF have been adorned by the 
MY hands that dreſſed the heads 
ns de ladies, and not by common 
| rooms. 
ble His Neapolitan majeſty ſeems to 
thoſe e about the age of fix or ſeven- 
who 
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and-twenty. He is a prince of 
great activity of body, and a good 
conſtitution; he indulges in fre- 
quent relaxations from the cares of 
government and the fatigue of 
thinking, by hunting and other 
exerciſes; and (which ought to 
give a high idea of his natural 
talents) he never fails to acquire 
a very conſiderable degree of per- 
fection in thoſe things to which he 
applies. He is very fond, like 
the king of Pruſſia, of reviewing 
his troops, and is perfectly maſter 
of the whole myſtery of the manual 
exerciſe, I have had the honour, 
oftener than once, of ſeeing him 
exerciſe the different regiments 
which form the garriſon here: he 


always gave the word of command 


with his own royal mouth, and 
with a preciſion which ſeemed to 
aſtoniſh the whole court. This 
monarch 1s alſo a very excellent 
ſhot ; his uncommon ſucceſs at 
this diverſion is thought to have 
rouſed the jealouſy of his. moſt 
catholic majeſty, who alſo values 
himſelf on his ſkill as a markſman. 
The correſpondence between thoſe 
two great perſonages often relates 
to their favourite amuſement. —A 
gentleman, who came lately from 
Madrid, told me, that the king, 
on ſome occaſion, had read a letter 
which he had juſt received from 
his ſon at Naples, wherein he com- 
plained of his bad ſucceſs on a 
ſhooting party, having killed no 


more than eighty birds in a day: 


and the Spaniſh monarch, turning 
to his courtiers, ſaid, in a plaintive 
tone of voice, Mio filio piange 
di non aver” fatto piu di ottante 
«© beccacie in uno giorno, quando 
mi crederei Puomo il piu felice 
del mondo ſe poteſſe fare qua- 
« ranta.” All who take a be- 

coming 
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coming ſhare in the afflictions of a 

royal Totem, will no doubt join 
with me, in wiſhing better ſucceſs 
to this good monarch, for the 
future. Fortunate would it be 
for mankind, if the happineſs of 
their princes could be purchaſed at 
N y a rate ! and thrice ram 

r the generous le of Spain, 
if the family 9 of their 
monarch, often at variance with 
the real intereſt of that country, 
ſhould never ſeduce him into a 
more ruinous war, than that which 
he now wages againſt the beaſts of 
the field, and the birds of the air. 
His Neapolitan majeſty, as I am 
informed, poſſeſſes many other ac- 
compliſhments; I particulariſe 
thoſe only to which I have myſelf 
been a witneſs. No king in Eu- 
rope is ſuppoſed. to underitand the 
game of billiards better. I had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing him ſtrike 
the moſt brilliant ro that per- 
haps ever was ſtruck by a crowned 
head. The ball of his antagoniſt 
was near one of the middle pockets, 
and his own in ſuch a ficuation, 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
make it rebound from two different 
parts of the. cuſhion, before it 
could pocket the other. A perſon 
of leſs enterpriſe would have been 
contented with placing himſelf in 
a ſafe ſituation, at a ſmall loſs, 
and never have riſqued any offen- 
five attempt againſt the enemy; 
but the difficulty and danger, in- 
ſtead of intimidating, ſeemed ra- 
ther to animate the ambition of 
this Prince. He ſummoned all 
his addreſs ; he eſtimated, with a 
mathematical eye, the angles at 
which the ball muſt fly off; and 
he firuck it with an undaunted 
mind and a ſteady hand. It re- 
bounded obliquely, from the op- 


poſite ſide-cuſhion, to that at the 


end; from which it moved: þuſban 
direct line towards the dre. iadulg' 
pocket, which ſeemed to ſtand i Abou 
aping expectation to receive jt tiful e. 
he hearts of the ſpectators beat the aß 
thick as it rolled along; and they bene vo 
ſhewed, by the contortions of their ah 
faces and perſons, how much the Auiiriz 
feared that it ſhould move ond =_ 
hair-breadth in a wrong direction the not 
—[ muſt here interrupt this im. * 
portant narrative, to obſerve, that victly, 
when I talk of contortions, if you feudal 
form your idea from any thing of therefo 
that kind which you may have ſeen entire; 
around an Engliſh. billiard-table oi © © 
bowling-green, you can have ng WY 
juſt notion of thoſe which were 3 
exhibited on this occaſion: yout The 
imagination muſt triple the force nib 
and energy of every Engliſh gti. "a my 
mace, before it can do juſtice u 2008 
the nervous twiſt of an Italian 2 
countenance.— At length the royal aud 
ball reached that of the enemy, ad; 
and with a fingle blow drove it of 57 * g 
the plain. An univerſal: ſhout e ur 
joy, triumph, and applauſe, burk 1 ons 
from the beholders ; but, am 
1s gene! 
O thoughtleſs mortals, ever blind to fate, nilter 15 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate Notwit| 
the victorous ball, © purſuing thi E io 
enemy too far, ſhared the ſamt 7 — 
fate, and was buried in the fame — r 
grave, with the vanquiſhed. Thi 3 
fatal and unforeſeen event ſeemed . * 
to make a deep impreſſion on (ay. 
minds of all who were witneſſes Qi: 
it; and will no doubt be recordel Ul 
in the annals of the preſent reig | 1 
and quoted by future poets al E he 
hiſtorians, as a ſtriking inſtance e = 
the inſtability of ſublunary fe |... ; 
licity. In domeſtic life, ui 5, 
Prince is generally allowed to yr, , 
an eaſy maſter, a T's bh fo 


u 
| Vor. 


t the baſband, a dutiful fon, and an 
in 1 indulgent father. | 

idle The queen of Naples is a beau- 
id in ful woman, and ſeems to poſſeſs 


the affability, good-humour, and 


tenevolence, Which diſtinguiſh, in 
| they ſach an amiable manner, the 
their Aufrian family. 
| they The hereditary juriſdiftion of 
> One the nobles over their vaſſals ſubſiſts, 
fon, WW bob in :he kingdom of Naples and 
* Sicily, in the full rigour of the 
that / 


feudal government, 


'The peaſants 
therefore are poor; and it depends 


ing of entirely on the perſonal character 
© ken of the maſters, Whether their po- 
ble of yerty is not the leaſt of their 
e ne gricvances. 

e The court of Naples has not 
. yet ventured, by one open act of 
bee aarbority, to aboliſh the immo- 
ſh gr derate power of the lords over their 


tice to 


tenants, But it is believed that 


Italian the miniſter ſecretly wiſhes for its 
e oa bearuction; and in caſes of fla- 
eme erat oppreſſion, when complaints 
n ee brought before the legal courts, 
gow or directly to the king himſelf, by 
', 


the peaſants againſt their lord, it 
is generally remarked that the mi- 
dier favours the complainant, 
Notwithſtanding this, the maſters 
have ſo many opportunities of op- 


| to fate, 
elate! 


ng 1 preſing, and ſuch various methods 
© * of teazing, their vaſſals, that they 
1 Taal generally chuſe to bear their 
ene gs in filence ; and perceiving 
1 that thoſe who hold their lands 


immediately from the crown, are 


4 es i . - 
rel u 2 much eaſier fituation than 


woo themſelves, without raiſing their 
= 4 hopes to perfect freedom, the 
* keight of their wiſhes is to be 
ary fe ſheltered from the vexations of 
* little tyrants, under the unlimited 


d to k 
-natur 


huſband 


The objects of royal attention, 


key fondly imagine, are too ſub- 
Vo, XXIII. | 
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lime, and the minds of kings too 
generaus, to ſtoop to, or even to 
countenance, in their ſervants, the 
minute and unreaſonable exertions, 
which are wrung at preſent from 
the hard hands of Go exhauſted *' 
labourer * 

Though the Neapolitan nobility 
ſtill retain the ancient feudal au- 
thority over the peaſants, yet their 
perſonal importance depends, in a 
great meaſure, on the favour of 
the king ; who, under pretext of 
any offence, can confine them to. 
their own eſtates, or impriſon them 
at pleaſurez and who, withaout- 
any — offence, and without 
going to fuch extremes, can inflict 
a puniſhment, highly ſenſible to 
them, by not inviting them to the 
amuſements of the court, or not 
receiving them with ſmiles when 
they attend on any ordinary oc- 
cation. Unleſs this prince were ſo 
very impolitic as to diſguſt all the 
nobility at once, and fo unite the 
whole body againſt him, he has 
little to fear from their reſentment. 
Even in caſe of ſuch an union, as 
the nobles have loſt the affection 
and attachment of their peaſants, 
what could they do in oppoſition to 
a ſtanding army of thirty thouſand 
men, entirely devoted to the 
crown? The eſtabliſhment of 
ſanding armies has univerſally 
given ſtability to the power of the 
prince, and ruined that of the 
great lords. No nobility in Eu- 
rope can now be ſaid to inherit 
political importance, or to act in- 
dependent of, or in oppoſition to, 
the influence of the crown; except 
the temporal peers of that part of 
Great Britain called Eugland. | 

The citizens of Naples form a 
ſociety of their own, perfectly 
diſtin& from the nobility; and 

C although 
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although they are not the moſt 
induſtrious people in the world, 
yet, having ſome degree of occu- 
pation, and their time being di- 
vided between buſineſs and plea- 
ſare, they probably have more 
enjoyment than thoſe, who, with- 
out internal reſources, or oppor- 
tunities of active exertion, paſs 
their lives in ſenſual gratifications, 
and in waiting the returns of jo 
petite around a gaming table. In 
the moſt reſpectable claſs of citi- 
zens, are comprehended the law- 
yers, of whom there are an incre- 
dible number in this town. The 
moſt eminent of this profeſſion 
hold, indeed, a kind of inter- 
mediate rank between the nobility 
and citizens; the reſt are on a 
level with the phyſicians, the 
principal- merchants, and the ar- 
tiſts; none of whom can make 
great fortunes, however induſtrious 
th-y may be; but a moderate in- 
come enables them to ſupport their 
rank in ſociety, and to enjoy all 
the conveniences, and many of the 
luxuries, of life. 

England is perhaps the only 
nation in Europe where ſome indi- 
viduals, of every profeſſion, even 
of the loweſt, find it poſlible to 
accumulate great fortunes; the 
effect of this very frequently is, 
that the ſon deſpiſes the profeſſion 
of the father, commences gentle- 
man, and diſſipates, in a few years, 
what coſt a life to gather. In the 
principal cities of Germany and 
Italy, we find, that the anceſtors 
of many of thoſe citizens who are 
the moſt eminent in their particular 
buſinefles, have tranſmitted the 
art to them through {overal gene- 

tions. It is natural to imagine, 
that this will tend to the improve- 
ment of che art, or ſcience, or pro- 
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feſſion, as well as the family for. 
tune; and that the third gene. 
ration will acquire knowledge from 
the experience, as well as wealth 
from the induſtry, of the former 
two; whereas, in the caſes alluded 
to above, the wheel of fortune 
moves differently. A man, by 
aſſiduity in a particular bufinef,, 
and by genius, acquires a great 
fortune and a high reputation; the 
ſon throws away the fortune, and 
ruins his own character by extra- 
vagance; and the grandſon is 
obliged to recommence the by. 
foek; unaided by the wealth or 
experience of his anceſtors, This, 
however, 1s pointing out an evil 
which I ſhould be ſorry to ſee re. 
medied ; becauſe it certainly ori- 
ginates in the riches and proſperity 

of the country in which it exiſts. 
The number of prieſts, monks, 
and eccleſiaſtics of all the various 
orders that ſwarm in this city, is 
prodigious ; and the proviſion ap- 
propriated for their uſe, is as am- 
ple. I am aſſured, that the clergy 
are in poſſeſſion of conſiderably 
above one-third of the revenue of 
the whole kingdom, over and above 
what ſome particular orders among 
them acquire by begging for the 
uſe of their convents, and what is 
gotten in legacies by the addrels 
and aſſiduity of the whole. The 
unproductive wealth, which is 
lodged in the churches and con- 
vents of this city, amounts alſo to 
an amazing value. Not io be 
compared in point of architectute 
to the churches and convents of 
Rome, thoſe of Naples ſurpals 
them in riches, in the valve of 
their jewels, and in the quariity 
of ſilver and: golden crucitzes, 
veſſels, and implements of various 
kinds. This wealth, whatever n 
amouats 
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nunts to, is of as little uſe to 
_ ye kingdom, as If it ſtill remained 
"OM in the mines of Peru; and the 
alth preater part of it, ſurely, affords 


as little comfort to the clergy and 


mer 
ded monks as to any other part of the 
une community; for though it belongs 
by to their church, or their convent, 
ef; et it can no more be converted to 
reat the uſe of the prieſts and monks of 
the ſuch churches and convents, than 
and to the tradeſman who inhabit the 
tr2- adjacent ſtreets, F or this reaſon I 
1 is am a good deal ſurpriſed, that no 
bu. pretext, Or ſubterfuge, has been 
h or found, no expedient fallen on, no 
his, treaty or convention made, for ap- 
evil propriating part of this at leaſt, to 
re- the uſe of ſome ſet of people or 
ori- other. If the clergy were to lay 
erity their hands on it, this might be 
ts. found fault with by the king; if 
onks, his majeſty dreamt of taking any 
rious part of it for the exigencies of 
y, is the ſtate, the clergy would un- 
n ap- doubtedly raiſe a clamour; and if 
am. both united, the Pope would think 
lerpy he had a right to pronounce his 
rably vote: but if all theſe three powers 
ue of could come to an underſtanding, 
above and ſettle their proportions, I am 
mong apt to think a partition might be 
r the made as quietly as that of Po- 
hat is land. 
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Whatever ſcruples the Neapo- 
The 


len clergy may have to ſuch a 


ch is project, they certainly have none 
con- to the full enjoyment of their 
ilſo to revenues, No claſs of men can be 
(o be les diſpoſed to offend Providence 
ecture by 2 peeviſh negle& of the good 
nts of thicggs which the bounty of heaven 
arvals has beſtowed. Self-denial is a 
lve of vitue, which I will not ſay they 
anti potleſs in a ſmaller degree, but 
-jfixes, vaich, I am ſure, they affect leſs 


various 
ever It 
mount 


than any other eccleſiaſtics I know z 
liey live very much in ſociety, 
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both with the nobles and citizens. 
All of them, the monks not ex- 
cepted, attend the theatre, and 
ſeem to join moſt cordially in other 
diverſions and amuſemeuts; the 
com mon people are no ways 
offended at this, or imagine that 
they ought to live in a more recluſe 
manner, I am informed, that a 
very conſiderable diminution in 
the number of monks has taken 
place in the kingdom of Naples 
fince the ſuppreſſion of che Jeſuits, 
and fince a liberty of quitting the 
cowl was granted by the late Pope; 
but ſtill there is no reaſon to com- 
plain of a deficiency in this order 
of men. The richeſt and moſt 
commodious convents in Europe, 
both for male and female votaries, 
are in this city; the moſt fertile 
and beautiful hills of the environs 
are covered with them; a {mall 
part of their revenue is ſpent in 
feeding the poor, the monks diſtri- 
buting bread and ſoup to a certain 
number every day before the doors 
of the convents. Some of the 
friars ſtudy phyſic and ſurgery, and 
practiſe theſe arts with great ap- 
plauſe. Each convent has an 
apothecary's ſhop belorging to it, 
where medicines are delivered 
gratis to the poor, and {old to 
thoſe who can afford to pay. On 
all theſe accounts the monks in 
general are greater favourites with 
the common people than even the 
ſecular clergy, 

The lazzaroni, or black. guards, 
as has been already obſerved, form 
a conſiderable part of the inha- 
bitants of Naples; and have, on 
ſome well-known occafions, had 
the government for a ſhort time in 
their own hands. They are com- 
puted at above thirty thouſand'g 
the greater part of them have no 
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20 
dwelling-houſes, but fleep every 


night under porticos, piazzas, or 
any kind of thelter they can find. 
Thoſe of them who have wives and 
children, live in the fuburbs of 
Naples near Pauſtlippo, in huts, 
or in caverns or chambers dug out 
of that mountain. Some gain a 
livelihood by fiſhing, others by 
carrying burdens to and from the 
ſhipping ; many walk about the 
ſtreets ready to run on errands, or 
to perform any labour in their 
power for avery {mall recompence. 
As they do not meet with conftant 
employment, their wages are not 
ſufhcient for their maintenance; 
the ſoup and bread diſtributed at 
the door of the convents ſupply the 
deficiency. The lazzaroni are ge- 
nerally repreſented as à lazy, li- 
centious, and turbulent ſet of peo- 
ple; what I have obſerved gives 
me a very different idea of their 
character. Their idleneſs is evi- 
dently the effect of neceſſity, not 
of choice; they are always ready 
to perform any work, however 
laborious, for a very reaſonable 
gratification. It maſt proceed from 
the fault of government, when 
ſuch a number of ſtout active citi- 
zens remain unemployed ; and fo 
far are they from being licentious 
and turbulent, that I cannot help 
thinking they are by much too 
tame and ſubmiſſive. Though the 
inhabitants of the Italian cities 
were the firſt who ſhook off the 


feudal yoke, and though in Naples 


they have long enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of municipal juriſdiction, 
yet the external ſplendour of the 
nobles, and the authority they ſtill 
excrciſe over the peaſants, impoſe 
upon the minds of the lazzaroni; 
and however bold and reſentful 
they may be of injuries offered by 
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others, they bear the infolence of 
the nobility as paſſively as peaſant, 
fixed to the foil. A coxcomb of 3 
volanti tricked out in his fantaktica] 
dreſis, or any of the liveried {|ave 
of the great, make no ceremony 
of treating theſe poor fellows with 
all the infolence and inſenfibility 
natural to their maſters; and for 
no viſible reaſon, but becauſe he i; 
dreſſed in lace, and the others in 
rags. Inſtead of calling to them to 
make way, when the noiſe in the 
ſtreets prevents the common people 
from hearing the approach of the 
carriage, a ſtroke acroſs the ſhoul. 
ders with the cane of the running 
footman, 1s the uſual warning they 
receive, Nothing animates this 
people to inſurrection, but ſome 
very preſſing and very univerſal 
cauſe ; ſuch as a ſcarcity of bread: 
every other grievance they bear az 
if it were their charter. When we 
conſider thirty thouſand human 
creatures without beds or ha- 
bitations, wandering almoſt naked 
in ſearch of food through the 
ſtreets of a well built city; when 
we think of the opportunities they 
have of being together, of com- 
paring their own — ſituation 
with the affluence of others, one 
cannot help being aftoniſhed at 
their patience. 

Let the prince be diſtinguiſhed 
by ſplendour and magnificence 
let the great and the rich have 
their luxuries ; but, in the name 
of humanity, let the poor, who 
are willing to labour, have food in 
abundance to ſatisfy the cravings 
of nature, and raiment to deſend 
them from the inclemencies of ils 
weather | | 

If their governors, whether from 
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bare 2 right to help themſelves.— 
brery law of equity and common 
enſe will juſtify them, in revolting 
zoainſt ſuch governors, and in ſa- 
ifying their own wants from the 
ſuperfluities of lazy luxury. 


* — 
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07 the poetical Nehearſers and Im- 


prouviſatori. 


S I ſauntered along the Strada 
Nuova lately, I perceived a 
groupe of people liſtening, with 
much attention, to a perſon who 
harangued them in a raiſed, ſo- 
[mn voice, and with great geſti- 
culation. I immediately made one 
of the auditory, which increaſed 
every moment; men, women, and 
children bringing ſears from the 
peighboaring houſes, on which 
they placed themfelves around the 
orator, He repeated ſtanzas from 
Arioſto, in a pompous, recitativo 
cidence, peculiar to the natives of 
ſtaly; and he had a book in his 
hand, to aſſiſt his memory when it 
failed, He made occaſtonal com- 
mentaries in proſe, by way of 
© bringing the poet's expreſſion 
nation nearer to the level of his hearers? 
„ one capacities. His cloak hung loofe 
ed u from one ſhoulder ; his right arm 
vas diſengaged, for the purpoſes 
uiſhed of oratory, Sometimes he waved 
2ence z t with a flow, ſmooth motion, 
} have which accorded with the cadence 
name WH © the verſes ; ſometimes he preſſed 
„ who t to his breaſt, to give energy to 
ood in the pathetic ſentiments of the 
ravings poet, Now he gathered the hang- 
defend tz folds of the right ſide of his 
of e cok, and held them gracefully 
up, in imitation of a Roman fe. 
er from tator; and anon he ſwung them 
ſupply acroſs his left ſhoulder, like a Ci- 


ertainhy men of Naples, He humoured 
hate | 
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the ſtanza by his voice, "which he 
could modulate to the key of any 
paſſion, from the boiſterous burſts 
of rage, to the ſoft notes of pity or 
love. But, when he came to de- 
ſcribe the exploits of Orlando, he 
truſted neither to the powers of his 
own voice, nor the poet's genius; 
but, throwing off his cloak, and 
graſping his cane, he aſſumed the 
warhke attitude and ftern coun- 
tenance of that hero; repreſenting, 
by the moſt animated action, how 
he drove his ſpear through the 
bodies of fix of his enemies at 
once ; the point at the ſame time 
killing a ſeventh, who would alfo 
have remained transhxed with his 
companions, if the ſpear could 
have held more than fix men of an 
ordinary fize upon it at a time. 


II Cavalier d' Anglante ove pui ſpeſſe 
Vide le genti e Parme, abbaſsò Paſta, 

Ed uno in quella, e poſcia un altro meſſe 
E un altro, e un altro, che ſembrar di paſta, 
E fino a ſei ve n'infilzo, e li reſſe | 
Tutti una lancia; e perche ella non baſta 
A piu capir, laſcid il ſettimo fuore _ 
Ferito ſi che di quel colpo muore. 


This ſtanza our declaimer had no 
occaſion to comment upon, as 
Arioſto has thought fit to illuſtrate 
it in a manner which ſeemed 
highly to the taſte of this audience. 
For, in the verſe immediately fol- 
lowing, Orlando is compared to a 
man killing frogs in marſhy ground, 
with a bow and arrow made for that 
purpoſe ; an amuſement very com- 
mon in Italy, and ſtill more fo in 
France. 


Non altrimente nell' eſtrema arena 
Veggiam le rane de' canal e ſoſſe 


Dal cauto arcier ne i fianchi, e nella ſchiena - 


L'ung vicina all altera effer percoſſe, 
Ne dalla freccia, fin che tutta- piena | 
Non ſia da un capo all altero etſer timoſſe. 
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J muſt however do this audience 
the juſtice to acknowledge, that 
they ſeemed to feel the pathetic 
and ſublime, as we'l as the ludi- 
crous, parts of the ancient bard, 
This practice of rehearſing the 
verſes of Arioſto, Taſſo, and other 
Poets, in the ſtreet, I have not 
obſerved in any other town of 
Italy; and I am told it is leſs 
common here than it was formerly, 
I remember indeed, at Venice, to 
have frequently ſeen mountebanks, 
who gained their livelihocd by 
amuſing the populace at St, Mark's 
Place, wich wonderful a:d ro- 


mantic ſtories in proſe, —*<* Liſten, 


«« pentlemen,” ſaid one of them, 
« let me crave your attention, ye 
5e beautiful and virtuous ladies; I 
*© bave ſomething equally affecting 
* and wonderful to tell you® a 
* ftrange and ſtupendous adven- 
© ture, which happened to a gal- 
„ lant knight.” —Perceiving that 
this did not ſufficiently intereſt the 
hearers, he exalted his voice, 
calling out that his knight was 
uno Cavalliero Criſtiano. The 
audience ſeemed ſtill a little 
fluctuating, He raiſed his voice a 
note higher, telling them that this 
chriſtian knight was one of their 
own victorious countrymen, “ un? 
„ Eroe Veneziano.” This fixed 
them; and he proceeded to relate 
how the knight, going to join the 
chriſtian army, which was on its 
march to recover the ſepulchre of 
Chriſt from the hands of the in- 
dels, loſt his way in a vaſt wood, 
and wandered at length to a caſtle, 
in which a lady of tranſcendent 
beauty was kept prifoner by a 

igantic Saracen, who, having 
failed in all his endeavours to gain 
the heart of this peerleſs damſel, 
reſolved to gratify his paſſion by 


force; and had actually beg un the 
horrid attempt, when the hrieks 
of this chaſte maiden reached the 
ears of the Venetian hero; who 
ever ready to relieve virgins % 
diſtreſs, ruſhed into the apartment 
from whence the cries iſſued, The 
brutal raviſher, alarmed at the 
noiſe, quits the ſiruppling lady, 
at the very inſtant when her 
ſtrength began to fail; draws his 
flaming ſword; and a dreadful 
combat begins between kim and 
the chriſtien knight, who ver. 
forms miracles of courage avd ad. 
dreſs in reſiſt ng the blows of this 
mighty giant; til, his foot unfor. 
tunately flipping in the blood 
which flowed on the pavement, he 
fell at the feet of the Saracen; 
who, immediately ſeizing the ad- 
vantage which chance gave him, 
raiſed his ſword with all his might, 
and Here the orator's hat flew 
to the ground, open to receive the 
contributions of the liſteners ; and 
he continued repeating, “ raiſed 
his ſword over the head of the 
* chriſtian knight“ raiſed his 
© bloody, murderous brand, to 
«« deſtroy your noble, valiant coun- 
© tryman.“ - But he proceeded 10 
farther in his narrative, till all 
who ſeemed intereſted in it had 
thrown ſomething into the hat, 
He then pocketed the money with 
great gravity, and went on to in. 
orm them, that, at this critical 
moment, the Lady, ſeeing the 
danger which threatened her de- 
liverer, redoubled her prayers to 
the Bleſſed Mary, who, a virgin 
herſelf, is peculiarly attentive and 
propitious ta the prayers of virgins, 
Juſt as the Saracen's ſword was 
deſcending on the head of the Ve- 
netian, a large bee flew, quick a8 
thought, in at the window, * 
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er very ſmartly on the left 
47 diverted the blow, and 
ve the chriſtian knight time to 
recover himſelf. The fight then 
recommenced with freſh fury ; but, 
aftzr the Virgin Mary had taken 
ſoch a decided part, you may be- 
lere it was no match. The infidel 
ſoon fell dead at the feet of the 
believer. But who do you think 
this beauteous maiden was, on 
whoſe account the combat had 
begun ? Why no other than the 
fiter of the Venetian hero. — This 
young lady had been ſtolen from 
her father's houſe, while ſhe was 
vet a child, by an Armenian mer- 
chant, who dealt in no other goods 
than women. He concealed the 
child till he found means to carry 
ker to Egypt; where he kept her 
in bondage, with other young girls, 
till the age of fifteen, . and then 
ſold her to the Saracen. I do not 
exactly remember whether the re- 
cognition between the brother and 
liter was made out by means of a 
mol- on the young lady's neck, or 
by a bracelet on her arm, which, 
with ſome other of her mother's 
jewels, happened to be in her 
ocket when ſhe was ſtolen; but, 
irn whatever manner this came 
bout, there was the greateſt joy 
on the happy occaſion ; and the 
lady joined the army with her 
brother, and one of the chriſtian 
commanders fell in love with her, 
and their nuptials were ſolemnized 
at Jeruſalem; and they returned 
to Venice, and had a very nume- 
rous family of the fineſt children 
you ever beheld. 

Ar Rome, thoſe ſtreet-orators 
ſomecimes entertain their audience 
with intereſting - paſſages of real 
hiltory, I remember having heard 
one, in particular, give a full and 


true account how the bloody hea- 
then emperor Nero ſet fire to the 
city of Rome, and ſat at a window 
of his golden palace, playing dn a 
harp, while the crown was in flames. 
After which the hiſtorian pro- 
ceeded to relate, how this unna- 
tural emperor murdered his own 
mother; and he concluded by 
giving the audience the ſatisfaction 
of hearing a particular detail of all 
the ignominious circumſtances at- 
tending the murderer's own death. 
This buſineſs of ſtreet-oratory, 
while it amuſes the populace, and 
keeps them from leis innocent and 
more expenſive paſtimes, gives them 
at the ſame time ſome general ideas 
of hiſtory. Street-orators, there- 
fore, are a more uleful ſet of men 
than another claſs, of which there 
are numbers at Rome, who enter- 
tain companies with extempo- 
raneous veries on any given fubject. 
The laſt are called Improuviſatoris 
and ſome people admire theſe per- 
formances greatly. For my own 
part, I am too poor a judge of the 
Italian language either to admire 
or condemn them ; but, from the 
nature of the thing, I ſhould ima- 
gine they are but indifferent. It 
is ſaid, that the Italian is pecu- 
liarly calculated for poetry, and 
that verſes may be made with more 
facility in this than in any other 
language. It may be more eaſy to 
find ſmooth lines, and make them 
terminate in rhime in Italian, than 
in any language; bu: to compoſe 
verſes with all the qualities eſſential 
to good poetry, I imagine leiſure 
and long reflection are requiſite. 
Indeed I underſtand, from thoſe 
who are judges,, that thoſe exrem- 
pore compoſitions of the Improu- 
viſatori are in general but mean 
productions, conſiſting of a few 
C4 fulſome 
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fulſome compliments to the com- 
pany, and ſome common-place ob- 
ſervations, put into rhime, on the 
ſubſect propoſed. There is, how- 
ever, a lad of an amiable cha- 
racter, Signora Corilla, whoſe 
extempore productions, which ſhe 
repeats in the moſt graceful man- 
ner, are admired by people of real 
taſte. While we were at Rome, 
this lady made an appearance one 
evening, at the aſſembly of the 
Arcadi, which charmed a very nu- 
merous company; and of which 
our friend Mr. R—y has given me 
ſach an account, as makes me re- 
gret that I was not preſent. After 
much entreaty, a ſubject being 
given, ſhe began, accompanied by 
two violins, and ſung her unpre- 
meditated (trains with great variety 
of thought. and elegance of lan- 
guage. 'The whole of her per- 
formance laſted above an hour, 
with three or four pauſes, of about 
five minutes each, which ſeemed 
neceſſary, more that ſhe might re- 
cover her ſtrength and voice, than 
for recollection; for that gentleman 
ſaid, that nothing could have more 
the air of inſpiration, or what we 
are told of the Pythian Prophetels, 
At her firit ſetting out, her manner 
was ſedate, or rather cold; but 
gradually becoming animated, her 
voice roſe, her eyes ſparkled, aud 
the rapidity and beauty of her 
expreſſions and ideas ſeemed ſuper- 
natural, She at laſt called on ano- 
ther member of the ſociety to ſing 
alternately with her, which he 
complied with; but Mr. R—y 
thought, though they were Arcades 
ambs, they were by no means can- 
fare pares. . 

Naples is celebrated for the fineſt 
opera in Europe. This however 


happens not to be the ſeaſon of 


performing; but the common peo. 
7 enjoy their operas at all ſeafons, 

ittle concerts of vocal and inſtru. 
mental muſic are heard every even. 
ing in the Strada Nuova, the Chi. 
aca, the Strada di Toledo, and 
other ſtreets ; and young men and 
women are ſeen dancing to the 
maſic of ambulatory performer; 
all along this delightful bay. To 
a mere ſpectator, the amuſements 
of the common people afford more 
delight, than thoſe of the great; 
becauſe they ſeem to be more en, 
joyed by the one claſs, than by the 
other. This is the caſe ere 
where, except in France; where 
the high appear as happy as thoſe 
of middle rank, and the rich are 
very near as metry as the poor, 
But, in molt other countries, the 
people ot great rank and fortune, 
though they flock to every kind of 
entertainment, from not knowing 
what to do with themſelves, 
ſeem to enjoy them leis than thoſe 
of inferior rank and fortune, 

I know not what may be the caſe 
at the opera; but I can aſſure you 
there are none of thoſe burits among 
the auditories which the ftreet- 
performers at Naples gather around 
them. I ſaw very lately a large 
cluſter of men, women, and 
children, entertained to the highek 
degree, and to all appearance 
made exceedingly happy, by a 
poor fellow with a maſk on his 
face, and a guitar in his hands, 
He aſſembled his audience by the 
ſongs he ſang to the muſic of his 
inftrument, and by a thouſand 
merry ſtories he told them with 
infinite drollery. This afſemb!y 
was in an open place, facing the 
bay, and near the palace: The 
old women fat liſtening, with their 
diſtaffs, {pinning a kind of coarie 
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gu, and wetting the thread with 
weir ſpittle; their grand- children 
ſoran led at their feet, amuſed with 
he twirling of the ſpindle, The 
nen and their wives, the youths 
and their miſtreſſes, ſat in a circle, 
victh their eyes fixed on the mu- 
dcin, who kept them laughing 
for a great part of the * 
with his Rories, which he enhven 

accafionally with tunes upon the 
guitar. At length, when the 
company was moſt numerous, and 
at the higheſt pitch of good hu- 
mour, he ſuddenly pulled off his 
maſk, laid down his guitar, and 
overed a little box which ſtood 
fore him, and addrefled the au- 
dience in the following words, as 
literally as I can tranſlate them: 
Ladies and tlemen, there is 
% time for all things z we have 
had enough of jeſting; innocent 
e mirth is excellent for the health 
* of the body; but other things 
« are requiſite for the health of 
* the foul. I will now, with 
your permiſſion, my honourable 
* maiters and miſtreſſes, entertain 
„you with ſomething ſerious, and 
of infinitely greater importance; 
„ſomething for which all of you 
"will have reaſon to bleſs me as 
„long as you live.“ Here he 
ſhook out of a bag a great number 
of little leaden crucifixes. Jam 
„juſt come from the holy houſe 
* of Loretto, my fellow chriſtians,” 
continued he, “ on purpoſe to fur- 
"111 you with thoſe jewels, more 
precious than all the gold of 
„Peru, and all the pearls of the 
"ocean, Now, my beloved bre- 
ren and ſiſters, you are afraid 
that | ſhall demand a price for 
" thote ſacred croſſes, far above 
© roer abilities, and ſomething 
* correipondent with their value, 


„by way of indemnif cation for 
the fatigue and expence of the 
© long journey which I have made 
on your account, all the way 
from the habitation of the Bleſſed 
«« Virgin to this thrice renowned 
* city of Naples, the riches and 
«« hberality of whofe inhabitants 
are celebrated all over the globe. 
«© No, my generous Neapolitans ; 
* I do not wiſh to take the ad- 
vantage of your pious and liberal 
«« diſpoſitions. I will not aſk for 
te thoſe invaluable eruciſixes (all 
* of which, let me inform you, 
„ have touched the foot of the 
holy image of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
*© which was formed by the hands 
**© of St. Luke; and, moreover, 
each of them has been ſhaken in 
ee the Santiſhma Scodella, the ſa- 
© cted porringer in which the Vir- 
„ gin made the pap for the infant 
« Jeſus); I will not, I fay, aſk 
an ounce of gold, no, not even 
* a crown of filver; my regard 
*« for you is ſuch, that I fhall let 
* you have them for à penny a 
piece.“ | | 


——— 


Reflections on the Genins and Cha- 
rater of the Biſcayners. From 
Dillon's Travels through Spain. 


HE Biſcayners give the 
name of republics to the 
different juriſdictions in their pro- 
vinces, all which, except Orduna, 


their only city, and a few towns, 


are compoſed of hamlets, and 
lonely houſes, diſperſed up and 
down, according to the convenience 
of ſituation, in ſo cloſe and inter- 
ſected a country. However their 
houſes have every advantage of 
diſtribution, conſiſting of a prin- 
cipal tory, beſides the ground 
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floor, for offices, with an appen- 
dage of ftabies, granaries, out- 
houſes, courts, cellars, and gar- 
dens; with orchards, meadows, 
and often corn-ficids, contig uous 
to the building, with cheſnut 
groves, and other improvements 
to the very foot of the mountains. 
Nothing can be more pleaſant to 
the traveller, than to {ee houſes 
and gardens during the whole 
courſe of his progreſs, particular}\ 
from Orduna to Bilbao, an extent 
of fix leagues, which ſe-ms ke 
one continued village. The upper 
part of the houſes were formerly 
of wood, but the new ones are of 
tone, and one ſeldom fees an 
empty houſe, or any fallen in 
ruins; on the contrary, many new 
ones, both large and convenient, 
are conſtantly building; from 
whence it appears, that though 
population cannot well be con- 
fiderably encreaſed, while new 
branches of induſtry are not in- 
troduced, (ail the land being occu- 
pred) id ſeems rather to augineut, 
notwithitanding the many emi— 
grations; and though ſome women 
emigrate likewife, few remain at 
home without huſbands. Theſe 
diſperſed families may be held as 
the moſt antient in Spain, and the 
country is indebted to them, for 
population and culture. In the 
Biſcay language they are called 
Echejaunas ; that is, lords of tene- 
ments, whoſe anceſtors have poſ- 
ſeſſed them time immemorial, and 
will probably continue ſo for fu- 
ture ages, as ſelling or mortgaging 
is held in great diſrepute. Such 
lands as beloag to rich families, 
are let out to others, and as they 
lie under their eye and inſpection, 
the whole is attended to, with the 
utmoſt activity; the parochial 
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church ſtands in the centre of the 
pariſh, which, if too extenſive 
has a chapel of eaſe, for the con. 
veniency of the pariſhioners; ma 
of whom repair to theſe churches 
from very great diſtances, in the 
ſevereſt weather. Their antiquit 
may be traced from their dedica. 
tions, which are generally to the 
Blefſed Virgin, to St. John, a 
the apoſtles and faints of the pri. 
mitive church; and their living 
muſt he comfortable, from the 
decent appearance of their paſtors, 

Not only Biicay, Guypuſcoz, 
and Alaba, but alſo the mountain 
of Burgos, are full of gentlemen 
ſeats, known by the name of 9 
lares, or Cajas Silariegas, wortiy 
or much veneraiion from their 
antiquity z the owners of theſe 72 
diſtzuguiſhed by the title of A. 
dalgos de Caſa Solar, or de Sil 
Canerdo—** Gentiemen of known 
property;“ the moit honourable 
appellation in Spain. They are 
generally ſtrong, plain ſtruQures, 
with ſquare towers; but mary of 
the towers have been deſtroyed; 
and in the modern repairs, they 
have followed the faſhion of the 
times. 

The head of the family is called 
Pariente Mayor, and is preatly 
reſpected by all the collateral 
branches; ſome of theſe are cf 
ſuch high antiquity, as to be 
thought to have dwelled there 
before the eſtabliſhment of chm. 
tianity in that country, fince 
their anceſtors were the founder 
of the churches, had the patronage 
of them, and were known, ſo far 
back as four centuries ago, {9 
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& far reduced as to be obliged to 
caltivate their eſtates, with their 
den hands, yet will not yield to 
the others, in nobility and deſcent, 
alledging that, though ſome 
branches have been more enriched 
by fortunate events, yet they are 
all equally ſprang from one com- 
mon anceſtor. Their names have 
andoubtedly paſſed in a lineal 
ſucceſſion, from a more antient 
date than the ages of chivalry, the 
eftabliſhment of coat armour, or 
of archives, and records; to which 
they pay lictle attention, as of no 
importance to illuſtrate their qua- 
lity, the poſſeſſion of one of theſe 
kovſ-s, or the conſtant tradition of 
being deſcended from a former 
polleſſor, being more than ſuffi- 
cient to ennoble their blood; many 
ſuch having ſhined in the annals 
of Spain, by the nobleſt deeds, 
wiich have immortalized their 
rames more than their ancient 
deſcent. Theſe have ſettled in 
different parts of the kingdom, 
while the head of the family has 
continued at home, in a ſtate of 
ſimplicity, ploughing his fields, 
2nd inſpiring his children with 
ſentiments ſuitable to the heroical 
ages; the daughters are brought 
up in a different manner from moſt 


other parts of the world ; here the 
molt opulent do not diſdain the 


management of houſhold affairs, 


and every branch of domeſtic œco- 
nomy, with a noble fimplicity, 
that ſeems to recall thoſe glorious 
ages of which Homer has ſung. 
Whoever looks for innocence, 
health and content, will find it 


amongſt the inhabitants of Biſcay z 
and if they are not the richeſt, 
they may be well deemed the hap- 
pieſt of mankind “. 

It is pleaſing to behold with 
what affability the rich demean 
themſelves towards thoſe who are 
leſs ſo than themſelves, being 
obliged to this condeſcenſion from 
the natural ſpirit and pride of the 
people, added to their education 
and notions of freedom. Unac- 
cuſtomed to brook the leaſt ſcorn, 
or to comply with that ſubmiſſive 
behaviour ſo uſual from the poor 
to the rich, in more refined and 
opulent kingdoms; yet the com- 
mon proverb of Caſtile, Pobreza no 
es wileza, ©* Poverty is not a ble- 
miſh,” has no (ſway here, for ſuch 
are their notions of labour, and 
induſtry, that their ſpirit makes 
them conſider it, as an indignity 
to beg; and though the women 
are generally charitable, which 
cannot fail to attract mendicants, 
yet theſe are moſt commonly 
{trangers. ; 

The country people wear 
brogues, not unlike thoſe of the 
highlands of Scotland, tied up 
with great neatneſs, being the moſt 
uſeful for a ſlippery and moun- 


tainous country. When they are 


not buſy in the fields, they walk 
with a ſtaff taller than themſelves, 
which ſerves them to vault over 
gullies, and is an excellent weapon 
in caſe of aſſault, with which they 
will baffle the moſt dextrous ſwordſ- 
men; they wear cloaks in the 
winter, the pipe is conſtantly in 
the mouth, as well for pleaſure as 


* Mr. Bowles relates, that the moſt opulent families make no ſcruple to 


bake, brew, dreſs victuals, and waſh linen. For my part I cannot fay I ob- 

rved theſe circumſtances amongſt the opulent Biſcayners, though I often expe- 

nenced their open-hearted hoſpitality and benevolence, p 
rom 
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from a notion that tobacco pre- 
ſerves them againſt the dampneſs of 
the air; all this, joined to their 
natural activity, ſprightlineſs, and 
vigour, gives them ah appearance 
ſeeming to border on ferocity, 
were it not the reverſe of their 
thanners, which are gentle and 
eaſy, when no motive 1s given to 
choler, which the leaſt ſpark kin- 
dles into violence. 

It has been obſerved, that the 
inhabitants of mountains are 
ſtrongly attached to their country, 
which probably ariſes from the 
diviſion of lands, in which, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, all have an in- 
tereſt. In this, the Biſcayners 
exceed all other ſtates, looking 
with fondneſs on their hills, as the 
moſt delightful ſcenes in the world, 
and their people as the moſt 
reſpectable, defcended from the 
aborigines of Spain. This pre- 
poſſeſſion excites them to the moſt 
extraordinary labour, and to exe- 
cute things far beyond what could 
be expected, in ſo ſmall and rug- 
ged a country, where they have 
few branches of commerce: I can- 
not give a greater proof of their 
indultry, than thoſe fine roads they 
have now made from Bilbao to 
Caſtile, as well as in Gaypuſcoa 
and Alaba. When one ſees the 
paſſage over the tremendous moun- 
tain of Orduna, one cannot be- 
hold it without the utmoſt ſurprize 
and admiration. 

Tae manners of the Biſcayners, 
and the ancient Iriſh, are fo ſimilar 
on many occaſions, as ro encou- 
rage the notion of the Iriſh being 
deicended from them. Both men 


and women are extremely fond of 


pilgrimages, repairing from great 
diltances to the churches of their 
patrons, or tutelary ſaints, ſinging 
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and dancing, till they almoſt 


the fi 


down with fatigue. The 1 
the ſame at their a, 7 1 
Gnizones of Biſcay, and the By 6 rea 
lamkeighs of Ireland, ate net, * 
alike : at all theſe aſſemblies, , ve 
knock out one another's brains, 4 ile ove 
the moſt trivial provocation, with. x of 
out malice or rancour, and withoys in b of 
uling a knife or a dagger. In both «4 Ire 
countries the common people we hiſhops, 
paſſionate, eaſily provoked if their heir pr 
family is lighted, or their deſcent eſs duti 
called in queſtion. The Chacj ſobiects, 
of Biſcay, or the Shebzen of Ireland, he late 
makes them equally frantic. In ommere 
Ireland the poor eat out of one dif hemſels 
with their fingers, and ſit in their hey ha' 
ſmoaky cabbins without chimnies, ind thei 
as well as the Biſcayners. The only pre 
brogue is alſo the ſhoe of Biſcay; longing 
the women tie a kercher round keended 
their heads, wear red petticoats, Jawfully 
go barefoot, in all which they re. to claim 
ſemble the Biſcayners, and with catory | 
them have an equal good opinion eutorias 
of their ancient deſcent : the poor Hidalgo. 
Biſcayner, though haughty, is la. of bloc 
borious and active, an example been © 
worthy to be imitared by the Iriſh, kings 0 
So many concurring circum- Pilcay, 


ſtances ſupport the idea of their 
having been originally one people, 
It cannot be denied, but that the 
old Iriſh, whether from ſimilitude 
of cuſtoms, religion, and tradi- 
tional notions, or whatever elſe 
may be the caufe, have always 
been attached to the Spaniards, 
who on their fide, perhaps from 
political views, have treated them 
with reciprocal affection, granting. 
them many privileges, and ftiling 
them even Oriundos in their laws, 
as a colony deſcended from Spam; 
yet, with all theſe advantages, if 
we except thoſe gallant loldiers 
who have diftinguithed themſelves 
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he field wherever they have 
ved, few Iriſh have made a con- 
--nous figure in Spain, or have 
eft great wealth to their fami- 


"The king of _ has no other 
ide over theſe free people, than 
hat, of Lord of Biſcay, as the 
ings of England formerly held 
wer Ireland; they admit of no 
hops, nor of cuſtom-houſes in 
heir provinces, and as they pay 
es duties than the King's other 
objects, they were not included in 
de late extenſions of the American 
ommerce; however, they content 
hemſelves with that renown which 
hey have acquired for themſelves 
ind their iſſue, inſomuch that upon 
only proving, to be originally be- 
Jonging to that lordſhip, or de- 
ſcended from ſuch in the male line, 
Jawfully begotten, they are entitled 
to claim public certificates, or exe- 
catory letters, termed Cartas exe- 
cutorias, expreſſive of their being 
Hidalgos de Sangre, or“ Gentlemen 
of blood ;” their nobility having 
been confirmed to them, by the 
kings of Caſtile and Leon, lords of 
Biſcay, in the plenitude of their 
power, 

The moſt lofty Caſtilians have 
conſtant rivals for antiquity and 
deicent in the inhabitants of Biſ- 
cay, Aſturias, and the mountains 
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29 
of Leon: thus, in Don Quixate, 
Donna Rodriguez, the duenna, 
ſpeaking of her huſband, ſays, he 
was as well born as the king, be- 
cauſe he came from the mountains. 
Y fobre todo Hidalgo, como el Rey, 
porque era montancs f. 

Impreſſed with theſe flattering 
ideas, the high- minded Biſcayner 
leaves his native ſoil, and repairs 
to Madrid. Conſcious that his 
blood is pure, uncontaminated with 
mixtures of ſewiſh, or Mahometan 
race, he raiſes his hopes on honeſt 
induſtry and ſobriety, fulfilling 
his duties with zeal and ſub- 
miſſion ; he often meets with rela- 
tions in affluence, and ſometimes 
riſes to the higheſt employments, 
It ſhould ſeem that ſome ſuch cha- 
rafter muſt have offended the im- 
mortal Cervantes, from his pointed 
reflections in his celebrated ro- 
mance of Don Quixote, where he 
ſays that “an expreſs being ar- 
< rived with diſpatches of moment 
% directed to Don Sancho Panza, 
<« governor of the iſland of Bara- 
% taria, into his own hands, or 
5 thoſe of his ſecretary, which be- 
ve ing given to r&ad to the major 
% domo, by Sancho; the ima- 
© ginary governor aſked, Who 
„ here is my ſecretary ? To which 
one preſent anſwered, I, fir, am 
&« the perſon, becauſe I can read and 


* Arother inſtance in which the Iriſh ſeem to have cloſely imitated the 


Spaniſh cuſtoms, is in the taking of ſnuff, of which Mr. Howel, who was in 
dan in 1620, and went ſoon after to Ireland, gives us the following account, 
* an early period, after the firkt introduction of ſnuff into Europe: The 
»punzards and Iriſh take it moſt in powder, or ſmutchin, and it mightily 
reicefies the brain, and I believe there is as much taken this way in Ireland, as 
ere is in pipes in England. One ſhall commonly ſee the ſerving maid upon 
tie withing block, and the ſwain upon the ploughſhare, when they are tired 
%0; labour, take out their boxes of ſmutchin, and draw it into their noſtrils 
wil 2. quil, and it will Beget new fpirits in them, with a freſh vigour to fall 
bo their work again.“ Epiſtelæ Hœlianæ. London, 1726. 


+ Den Quixote, part 2. tom. 4. cap. ci, Madrid, 1771. 
&o writ, 
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t evrite, and am moreover a Biſ- 
* cayner. With this addition, re- 
** plied Sancho, you are fit to 
* be a ſecretary, even to an em- 
% per.. ® 


— 


—B — 


Deſcription of the Town of Bilbao, 
and the Manners of its Inhabitants. 


HE town of Bilbao, on the 

banks of the river Y baizabal, 
1s about two leagues from the ſea, 
and contains about eight hundred 
houſes, with a large ſquare by the 
water fide, well ſhaded with plea- 
ſant walks, which extend to the 
outlets, on the banks of the river, 
with numbers of houſes and gar- 
dens, which form a moſt pleaſing 
proſpect, particularly as you fail 
up the river; for, beſides the 
beautiful verdure, numerous ob- 
Jets open gradually to the eye, 
and the town appearing as an am- 
phitheatre, enlivens the landſcape, 
and completes the ſcenery. 

The houſes are ſolid and lofty, 
the ſtreets well paved and level ; 
water is at | into the ſtreets, 
and they may b& waſhed at plea- 
ſure, which renders Bilbao one of 
the neateſt towns in Europe. 
Coaches are not in ule, by which 
means, inequality of wealth 1s not 
ſo perceptible, exterior oſtentation 
is avoided, and the poor man 
walks by the fide of the rich, with 
equal caſe and content. 

The air is generally damp, 
covers iron with ruſt, deſtroys fur- 
niture in the upper apartments, 
extracts the ſalt out of dried fith, 
and multiplies flies beyond mea- 
ſure, yet the town is remarkably 
healthy, and its inhabitants enjoy, 


Don Quixote, part 2. tom. 4. chap. c. Madrid, 1771» 


to a great degree, the three Prin. 


cipal bleflings of life, 
health, ſtrength of body, N 
chearful diſpoſition, attended with 


. longevity; in proof of which, 


though the town is ver al 
the hoſpital is frequeatly emp 
and in the nine months, that Mr. 
Bowles reſided there, only nine 
perſons were buried, four of Which 
were above eighty. Every day one 
may ſee men above that age walk. 
ing upright, in chearful converſe 
with youth. Burning fevers, which 
the Spaniards dread ſo much, and 
call tabardillos, are not known 
here, and they are ſeldom troubled 
with agues. What is then the 
reaſon that Bilbao, on the fide of a 
river, in ſo damp a ſituation, and 
chiefly built on piles, like the 
cities in Holland, ſhould be ſo 
remarkably healthy, with every 
indication againſt it? I ſhall en- 
deavour to account for it, 

The adjacent mountains ſtop the 
clouds that ariſe from the ſaline 
vapours of the ocean, rains are 
frequent, but they are ſeldom 
without a ſea breeze, or a land 
wind ; the current of the air being 
thus continually ventilated, never 
leaves the moiſt vapours at ref, 
and prevents their — thoſe 
putrid combinations, Which heat 
generally occaſions, on ſtagnated 
waters. Thus the vicinity of the 
ſea, the rains, and more than all, 
the ſtrong currents of air, are the 
— 1 cauſes of its ſalubrity at 

ilbao, as, on the contrary, the 
continued heat which rarifies the 
exhalations of ſuch rivers as have 
a flow motion, as well as the ſtag- 
nated waters in ponds or lakes, 
where there is great heat in the 
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ir, and little wind, will be the 
cauſes of putrifying the vapours, 
id bring on fevers and other 
ditempers- For this reaſon, the 
-habitants of La Mancha are fo 
ſabiect to agues, and uſe as much 
bark as in Holland, becauſe the 
air has little motion in ſummer, 
notwithſtanding the country is 


open, and the ſurface is dry, In 


the ſame manner, a new houſe is 
dangerous to dwell in, where the 
damp vapours are confined, though 
one may flezp very ſafely in the 
deepeſt gallery of a mine, if the 
air has a free circulation. 

To theſe favourable circum- 
ſunces, the Biſcayners owe their 
poo! ſpirits, freſhneſs of com- 
plexion, and chearful diſpoſition. 
In other countries, women are 
oppreſſed with the ſlighteſt fatigue; 
here they work as much as the 
fro:geſt men, unload the ſhips, 
carry burdens, and do all the 
bulineſs of porters. The very fe- 
lons, confined to hard labour in 
the mines of Almaden, do nothing 
in compariſon with theſe females ; 
they go bare footed, and are re- 
markably active, carrying burtnens 
on their heads which require two 
men to lift up. The wife vields 
not in rength to the huſband, nor 
the ſiſter to the brother, and after 
a chearful glaſs, though heavily 
loaded, they move on with alacrity, 
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returning home in the evening, 
without the appearance of laſſitude, 
often arm in arm, 'dancing and 
ſinging to the tabor and pipe. 
Their muſic: is defrayed at the 
expence of the town, after the 
manner of the antient Greeks. 
On holidays they play under the 
trees in the great ſquare; the mo- 
ment they begin, the concourſe is 
great, men, women, and children, 
of all apes, are engaged at the 
ſame time, down to the very in- 
fants. The dances are active, 
ſuitable to their ſtrength, but di- 
veſted of indecent attitudes or 
geſtures. Theſe ſurpriſing women, 
though conſtantly expoſed to the 
air, have good complexions, with 
lively eves, and fine black hair, 
in which they pride themſelves 
greatly, and braid to uncommon 
advantage. Married women wra 
a white handkerchief round their 
heads, ſo knotted, as to fall down 
in three plaits behind, and over 
this the Montera cap : they have 
a haughty look, and work in the 
helds like the men. Their language 
is the Baſcuenſe, which, without 
doubt, 1s original, and as antient 
as the peopling of the country, 
being totally diſtinct, and without 
any connection with any Spaniſh 
dialect; thoſe who underſtand it, 
aſſure us it is very ſoft and harmo- 
nious, as well as energetic *, 
| A general 


In the mountains of Biſcay and Navarre, the Spaniſh language, or romance, 


is neither ſpoken or underſtood. 
Set the following books. 


De la antigua lengua, poblaciones, y Comarcas de las Eſpanas en que de 
po te tocan algunas cofas de la Cantabria por Andres de Poza—Bilbao, 


1587, 4to, 
11 


men 
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ranieudi, 
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1745. 


i 17:pothle vencido: Arte de la lengua ba ſconcada por manuel de Larra- 


onario T rilingue del Caſtillano, Baſcuenſe y Latin por manuel de Lar- 


From 
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A general neatneſs prevails every 
where in the town of Bilbao. The 
ſhambles is a Tuſcan building, in 
the centre of the town, with an 
open court ang a fountain in the 
middle; nothing can be more 
cleanly or better contrived, free 
from all bad ſcents, or any thing 
diſguſting, as it is copiouſly ſup- 
plied with water to carry away 
every thing offenſive. The meat 
is delivered ſo freſh and clean, as 
not to require being waſhed, as 
practiſed in other parts of Spain, 
which deprives it of its ſubſtance 
and flavour; the veal is white and 
delicate, and the poultry excel- 
lent: the woods afford plenty of 
birds, beſides five ſorts of birds of 
paſſage called chimbos, which fatren 
ſoon after their arrival, and are 
greatly eſteemed, 

Among the different forts of 
fiſh, common at Bilbao, there are 
two peculiar to that river, which 
the inhabitants are remarkably 
fond of; theſe are a pecuhar fort 
of eels in winter and the cuttle 
fiſh in ſummer: the eels are ſmall 
like the quill of a pigeon, of a pale 
colour, about three inches long, 
and without a back bone, which 
they catch at low tides in prodi- 
gious quantities. In a word, every 
thing 15 in plenty at Bilbao, for 
| beſides a well ſupplied market, 
their gardens abound in pulſe and 
fruit of all kinds: ſo that one can 
live no where better than here, 
when we take into the account the 


From whence it is evident that the Baſcuenſe is totally different from the $pi- 
niſh, which is the common language of the two Caftiles, Leon, Eftremaduray 
Andaluſia, Aragon, Navarre, Rios, and the mountains of Burgos; and is 
generally underſtood in Aſturias, Galicia, Valencia, and Catalonia, though not 
the language of thoſe provinces, where they have a dialect varying more or lels 
from the Spaniſh, in proportion to their ſituation and proximity to neighbouring 


kingdoms. 
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hoſpitable diſpoſition of the ip}, 
bitants, which ſoon falls of f 
you ſlight their cordiality, * wy 
tribute it to motives of adulation 0 
intereſt. Such is the happy life 
of the inhabitants of Bilbao, fres 
from the luxuries, as well as the 
ambitious paſhons which agitate 
the minds of their ' neighbour, 
they paſs their lives in tranquility, 
governed by wholeſome laws! 
amongſt which, they are ſaid eve, 
to have one againſt ingratitude, 
with a puniſhment affixed to it. 
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Of the Character of our Debt Laws, 
and of Mr. Howard. From My, 
Burke's Speech ta his Conſtituenti 
at Briſtol. 


HERE are two capital fault: 

in our law with relation to 
civil debts. One is, that every 
man is preſumed ſolvent. A pre- 
ſumption, in innumerable caſes, 
directly againſt truth. Therefore 
the debtor is ordered, on a ſuppo- 
ſition of ability and fraud, to be 
coerced his liberty until he makes 
payment. By this means, in all 
caſes of civil inſolvency, without 
a pardon from his creditor, he 1 
to be impriſoned for life: — and 
thus a miſerable miſtaken invention 
of artificial ſcience, operates to 
change a civil into a criminal 
judgment, and to ſcourge mil- 
fortune or indifcretion with a pu- 


niſhment 


6 nia ment which the law does not 
N inllict on the greateſt crimes. 
it The next fault is, that the in- 
— ficting of that puniſhment is not 

— oa the opinion of an equal and 
ile ablic judge; but is referred to 
= a arbitrary diſcretion of a pri- 

e 


vate, nay intereſted, and irntated, 
individual. He, who formerly is, 
and ſubſtantially ought to be, the 
judge, is in reality no more than 
miniſterial, a mere executive in- 
trument of a private man, who is 


idea of judicial order is ſubverted 
by this procedure. If the inſol- 
yency be no crime, why is it pu- 
riſked with arbitrary impriſon- 
ment? If it be a crime, why is it 
delivered into private hands to 
pardon without diſcretion, or to 
puniſh without mercy and without 
meaſure ? 

To theſe faults, groſs and cruel 
faults in our law, the excellent 


fault, 
d to 


war principle of Lord Beauchamp's 
* bill applied ſonie ſort of remedy. 
1 | know that credit muſt be pre- 
_ ſzrved ; but equity muſt be pre- 
on ſzrved too; and it is impoſſible, 
_ that any thing ſhould be neeeſſary 
=, * to commerce, which is inconſiſtent 


with juſtice. The principle of 


thout credit was not weakened by. that 


he r bill. God forbid ! The enforce- 
a ment of that credit was only put 
1 into the ſame public judicial hands 


on which we depend for our lives, 
and al! that makes life dear to us. 
But, indeed, this buſineſs was 


minal 
miſ- 


à pu- tagen up too warmly both here and 

ellewhere, The bill was extreme- 
| fp ly miſtaken. It was ſuppoſed to 
naduray 


enact what it never enacted ; and 

complaints were made of clauſes 

in it as novelties, which exiſted 

before the noble Lord that brought 

in the bill was born. There was 
Vol, XXIII. 
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at once judge and party. Every 
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a fallacy that run through the 

whole of the objedtions. The gen- 

tlemen who oppoſed the bill, al- 

ways argued, as if the option lay 

between that bill and the antienc 

law.— But this is a grand miſtake; 

For practically, the option is be- 

tween, not that bill and the old 

law, but between that bill and 

thoſe occaſional laws called acts of 
grace. For the operation of the 

old law is fo ſavage, and fo incon- 

venient to ſociety, that for a long 

time paſt, once in every parlia- 

ment, and lately twice, the legi- 

ſlature has been obliged to make 

a general arbitrary jail-delivery, 

and at once to ſet open, by its ſo- 
vereign authority, all the priſons 
in England. 

Gentlemen, I never reliſhed acts 
of grace; nor ever ſubmitted to 
them but from deſpair of better. 
They are a diſhonourable inven- 
tion, by which, not from huma- 
nity, not from policy, but merel 
becauſe we have not room enou 
to hold theſe victims of the abſur- 
dity of our laws, we turn looſe 
upon the public three or four thou- 
ſand naked wretches, corrupted by 
the habits, debaſed by the igno- 
miny of a priſon, If the creditor 
had a right to thoſe carcaſes as a 
natural ſecurity for his property, 
I am ſure we have no right to de- 
prive him of that ſecurity, But if 
the few pounds of fleſh were not 
neceſſary to his ſecurity, we had 
not a right to detain the unfortu- 
nate debtor, without any benefit 
at all ro the perſon who confined 


him.— Take it as you will, we 
commit injuſtice. Now Lord Beau- 
champ's bill intended to do deli- 
berately, and with great caution 
and circumſpeCtion, upon each ſe- 
mw caſe, and with all attention 

wa 
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to the juſt claimant, what acts of 
grace do in a much greater mea- 
ſure, and with very little care, 
caution, or deliberation. 


I ſuſpe& that here too, if we 


contrive to oppoſe this bill, we 
ſhall be found in a ſtruggle againſt 
the nature of things. For as we 
grow enlightened, the public will 
not bear, for any length of time, 
to pay for the maintenance of whole 
armies of priſoners; nor, at their 
own expence, ſubmit to keep jails 
as a ſort of garriſons, merely to 
fortify the abſurd principle of 
making men judges in their own 
cauſe. For credit has little or no 
concern in this cruelty. I ſpeak 
in a commercial aſſembly. You 
know that credit is given, becauſe 
capital muſt be employed: that 
men calculate the chances of in- 
ſolvency; and they either with- 
hold the credit, or make the debtor 
pay the riſque in the price. The 
counting-houſe has no alliance 
with the jail. Holland underſtands 
trade as well as we, and ſhe has 
done much more than this ob- 
noxious bill intended io do. There 
was not, when Mr. Howard viſited 
Holland, more than one priſoner 
far debt in the great city of Rot- 
terdam. Although Lord Beau- 


champ's act (which was previous 


to this bill, and intended to feel 
the way for it) has already pre- 
ſerved liberty to thouſands; and 
though it is not three years ſince 
the laſt act of grace paſſed, yet by 
Mr. Howard's laſt account, there 
were near three thoufand again in 
jail. I cannot name this gentle- 
man without remarking, that his 
labours and writings have done 
much to open the eyes and hearts 
of mankind. He has viſited all 
Europe, — not to ſurvey the ſump- 
2 5 


tuouſneſs of palaces, or the fate. 
lineſs of temples ; not to make ac. 
curate meaſurements of the remains 
of ancient grandeur, nor to form 
a ſcale of the curioſity of modern 
art; not to colle& medals, or col. 
late manuſcripts : — but to dive 
into the depths of dungeons; tg 
plunge into the infection of hoſpi. 
tals; to furvey the manſions of 
ſorrow and pain ; to take the gage 
and dimenſions of miſery, depref. 
fion, and contempt ; to remember 
the forgotten, to attend to the ne. 
glected, to viſit the forſaken, and 
to compare and collate the diſtreſ. 
ſes of all men in all countries. 
His plan is original; and it is as 
full of genius as it 1s of humanity, 
It was a voyage of diſcovery; a 
circumnavigation of charity, Al- 
ready the benefit of his labour is 
felt more or leſs in every country: 
I hope he will anticipate his final 
reward, by ſeeing all its effects 
fully realized in his own, He 
will receive, not by retail but in 
groſs, the reward of thoſe who vi- 
fir the priſoner; and he has fo 
foreſtalled and monopolized this 
branch of charity, that there will 
be, I truſt, little room io merit 
by ſuch acts of benevolence here- 
after. 


— 


Of the Popiſh penal Laws ; with 
the Characters of Sir George 82. 
ville and Mr. Dunning. Frea 
the ſame. | 


ENTLEMEN, The condi- 
tion of our nature is ſuch, 
that we buy our bleſſings at 7 
price, The Reformation, one of 
the greateſt periods of human im- 
provement, was a time of trouble 


and con fuſion. The vaſt — 
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of ſuperſtition and tyranny, which 
nad been for ages in rearing, and 
which was combined with the in- 
tereſt of the great and of the many; 
which was moulded into the, laws, 
the manners, and civil inſtitutions 
of nations, and blended with the 
frame and policy of ſtates; could 
not be brought to the ground with- 
out a fearful ſtruggle; nor could 
i: fall without a violent concuſſion 
of itſelf and all about it. When 
this great revolution was attempt- 
ed in a more regular mode by go- 
vernment, it was @ppoſed by plots 
and (editions of the people; when 
by popular efforts, it was repreſſed 
as rebellion by the hand of power ; 
and bloody executions (often bloodi- 
ly returned) marked the whole of 
its progreſs through all its ſtages, 
The affairs of religion, which are 
no longer heard of in the tumult 
of our preſent contentions, made 
a principal ingredient in the wars 
and politics of that time ; the en- 
thuſiaſm of religion threw a gloom 
over the politics; and political in- 
te eſts poiſoned and perverted the 
ſpirit of religion upon all ſides. 
The Proteſtant religion in that 
violent ſtruggle, inſected, .as the 
Pop!h had been before, by world- 
ly intereſts and worldly paſſions, 
became a perſecutor in its turn, 
ſometimes of the new ſeas, which 
carried their own principles further 
than it was convenient to the ori- 
ginal reformers; and always of 
tre body from whom they parted ; 
and this perſecuting ſpirit aroſe, 
not only, from the bitterneſs of 
retaliation, but from the mercileſs 
policy of fear. 

It was long before the ſpirit of 
true piety and true wiſdom, in- 
volved in the principles of che Re- 
formation, could be depurated from 
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the dregs and feculence of the 
contention with which it was car- 
ried through. However, until this 
be done, the Reformation is not 
complete; and thoſe who think 
themſelves good Proteſtants, from 
their animoſity to others, are in 
that reſpect no Prot-ſtants at all. 
It was at firſt thought neceſſary, 
perhaps, to oppoſe to Popery ano- 
ther Popery, to get the better of it. 
Whatever was the cauſe, laws were 
made in many countries, and in 
this kingdom in particular, againſt 
Papiſts, which are as bloody as 
any of thoſe which had been enacted 
by the Popiſh princes and ſtates 
and where thoſe laws were not 
bloody, in my opinion, they were 
worſe; as they were flow, cruel 
outrages on our nature, and kept 
men alive only to inſult in their 
perſons, every one of the rights 
and feelings of humanity, I paſs 
thoſe ſtatutes, becauſe I would 
ſpare your pious ears the repetition 
of ſuch ſhocking things; and I come 
to that particular law, the repeal 
of which has produced ſo many 
unnatural and unexpected conſe- 
quences, 

A ſtatute was fabricated in the 
year 1599, by which the ſaying 
maſs (a church-ſervice in the La- 
tin tongue, not exactly the ſame 
as our Liturgy, but very near it, 
and containing no offence what- 
ſoever againſt the laws, or againſt 
good morals) was forged into a 
crime puniſhable with perpetual im- 
priſonment. The teaching ſchool, 
an uſeful and virtuous occupation, 
even the teaching in a private fa- 
mily, was in every Catholic ſub- 
jected to the ſame unproportioned 
puniſhment. Your induſtry, and 
the bread of your children, was 
taxed for a pecuaiary reward to 

D 2 | ſtimulate 
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ſtimulate avarice to do what na- 
ture refuſed, to inform and proſe- 
cute on this law. Every Roman 
Catholic was, under the fame act, 
to forfeit his eſtate to his neareſt 
Proteſtant relation, until, through 
a profeſſion of what he d1d not be- 
lieve, he redeemed by his hypo- 
criſy, what the law had transfer- 
red to the kinſman as the recom- 
pence of his profligacy. When 
thus turned out of doors from his 
paternal eſtate, he was diſabled 
from acquiring any other by any 
induſtry, donation, or charity: 
but was rendered a foreigner in 
his native land, only becauſe he 
retained the religioa, along with 
the property, handed down to 
him from thoſe who had been the 
old inhabitants of that land before 
him. 

Does any one who hears me 
approve ' this ſcheme of things, 
or think there is common jultice, 
common ſenſe, or common honeſty 
in any part of it? If any does, 
let him ſay it, and I am ready to 
diſcuſs the point with temper and 
candour. But inſtead of approv- 
ing, I perceive a virtuous indigna- 
tion beginning to riſe in your 
minds on the mere cold ſtating of 
the ſtatute. 

But what will you feel, when 
you know from hiſtory how this 
ſtatute paſſed, and what were the 
motives, and what the mode of 
making it? A party in this nation, 
enemies to the ſyſtem of the Revo- 
lution, were in oppoſition to the 
government of King William. 
They knew, that our glorious de- 
liverer was an enemy to all perſe- 
cution. They knew that he came 
to free us from ſlavery and Po- 
pery, out of a country, where a 
third of the people are contented 
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Catholics under a Proteſtant 
vernment. He came with a pan 
of his army compoſed of thoſe rer 
Catholics, to overſet the power gf 
a Pop:ſh prince. Such is the el. 
fet of a tolerating ſpirit; and { 
much is liberty 2 in wy ak 
way, and by all perſons, by a may. bis be 
ly adherence to its own principles. 
Whilſt freedom is true to itſelſ, ed in 
every thing becomes ſubje to it; oblige: 
and its very adverſaries are an in. (afe te 
ſtrument in its hands. 

The party I ſpeak of (like fone 
amongſt us who would diſ.arage officiat 
the beſt friends of their county) ber 
reſolved to make the king either body 0 
violate his principles of toleration, to beg 
or incur the odium of protecting their n 
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Papiſls. They therefore breught ed to 
in this bill, and made it purpol:ly ters, al 
wicked and abſurd that it might princij 
be rejected. The then court-party, your e 
diſcovering their game, turned the taxed 1 
tables on them, and returned their of nec 


bill to them ſtuffed with ſtill greats ons, 
er abſurdities, that its loſs might lure o 
lie upon its original | authors, gacy. 
They, finding their own ball and af 
thrown back to them, kicked i known 
back again to their adverfarics, near n 


And thus this act, loaded with the or {eve 
double injuſtice of two parties, the ne 


neither of whom intended to pals, morals 
what they hoped the other would of any 
be perſuaded to reject, went thio' Was CC 
the legiſlature, contrary to the priſont 
real with of all parts of it, and of tions o 
all the parties that compoſed it. ing in 
In this manner theſe inſolent and retieve 


profligate factions, as if they were ment 
playing with balls and counters, ment, 
made a fport of the fortunes and bauiſh 
the liberties of their fellow-crea- Fart « 
tures. Other acts of perſecurion name 
have been acts of malice. Thi» whilſt 


was a ſubverſion of juſtice from concer 


wantonneſs and petulance, Look i; Ol 
into 
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:-to hiſtory of Biſhop Burnet, He 
. + witneſs without exception. 

The effects of the act have been 
3s miſchievous, As its origin was 
ludicrous and ſhameful. From 
hat time every perſon of that 
communion, lay and eccleſiaſtic, 
bas been obliged to fly from the 
fxce of day. The clergy, conceal - 
el in garrets of private-houſes, or 
obliged to take a ſhelter (hardly 
(if; to themſelves, but infinitely 
dangerous to their country) under 
the privileges of foreign miniſters, 
oficiated as their ſervants, and 
under their protection. The whole 
body of the Catholics, condemned 
to beggary and to ignorance in 
their native land, have been oblig- 
ed to learn the principles of let- 
ters, at the hazard of all their other 
principles, from the charity of 
your enemies. They have been 
taxed to their ruin at the pleaſure 
of neceſſitous and profligate rela- 
tons, and according to the mea- 
ſure of their neceſſity and profli- 
yacy., Examples of this are many 
nd affecting. Some of them are 
known by a friend who ſtands 
near me in this hall. It is but fix 
or ſeven years ſince a clergyman of 
the name of Malony, a man of 
morals, neither guilty nor accuſed 
ct any thing noxious to the ſtate, 
was condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment for exerciling the func- 
tions of his religion; and after ly- 
ing 1n jail two or three years, was 
relleved by the mercy of govern- 
ment from perpetual impriſon- 
ment, on condition of perpetual 
duiſhment, A brother of the 
121i of Shrewſbury, a Talbot, a 
ame reſpectable in this county, 
whilſt its glory is any part of its 
concern, was hauled to the bar of 
Old Bailey among common fe- 


lons, and only eſcaped the ſame 
doom, either by ſome error in the 
Proms. or that the wretch who 

rought him there could not cor- 
rectly deſcribe his perſon; I now 
forget which, —In ſhort, the perſe- 
cution, would never have relented 
for a moment, if the judges, ſu- 
perſeding (though with an ambi- 
guous example) the ftrit rule of 
their artificial duty by the higher 
obligation of their conſcience, did 
net conſtantly throw every difticul- 
ty in the way of ſuch informers. 
But ſo ineffectual is the power of 
legal evaſion againſt legal iniquity, 
that it was but the other day, that 
a lady of condition, beyond the 
middie of life, was on the point of 


being {tripped of her whole fortune 


by a near relation, to whom ſhe 
had been a friend and benefactor: 
and ſhe muſt have been totally 
ruined, without a power of redreſs 
or mitigation from the courts of 
law, had not the legiſlature itſelf 
ruſhed in, and by a ſpecial act of 
parliament reſcued her from the 
injuſtice of its own ſtatutes, One 
of the acts authoriſing ſuch things 
was that which we in part repealed, 
knowing what our duty was; and 
doing that duty as men of honour 
and virtue, as good Proteſtants, 
and as good citizens. Let him 
ſtand forth that diſapproves what 
we have done! 

Gentlemen, bad laws are the 
worſt ſort of tyranny. Ia ſuch a 
country as this, they are of all bad 


things the worſt, worſe by far 


than any where elie; and they 
derive a particular malignity even 
from the wiſdom and ſoundneſs of 
the reſt of our, inſtitutions. For 
very obvious reaſons you cannot 
truſt the crown with a diſpenſing 
power over any of your laws. How- 

3 ever, 
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ever, a government, be it as bad 
as it may; will, in the exerciſe of 
a diſcretionary power, diſcriminate 
times and perſons; and will not 
ordinarily purſue any man, when 
its own ſafery is not concerned, 
A mercenary informer knows no 
diſtinction. Under ſuch a ſyſtem, 
the obnoxious people are flaves, 
not only to the government, but 
they live at the mercy of every in- 
dividual; they are at once the 
ſlaves of the whole community, 
and of every part of it; and the 
worſt and moſt unmerciful men 
are thoſe on whole goodneſs they 
molt depend. 

In this ſituation men not only 
ſhrink from the frowns of a ſtern 
magiſtrate; but they are obliged 
to fly from their very ſpecies. The 
ſeeds of deſtruction are ſown in ci- 
vil intercourſe, in ſocial habitudes. 
The blood of wholeſome kindred 
is infected. Their tables and beds 
are ſurrounded with ſnares. All 
the means given by Providence to 
make life ſafe and comfortable, 
are perverted into inſtruments of 
terror and torment, This ſpecies 
of univerſal ſubſerviency, that 
makes the very ſervant who waits 
behind your chair, the arbiter of 
your life and fortune,' has ſuch a 
tendency to degrade and abaſe 
mankind, and to deprive them of 
that aſſured and liberal ſtate of 
mind, which alone can make us 
what we ought to be, that I vow 
to God I would ſooner bring my- 
ſelf to put a man to immediate 
death for opinions I diſliked, and 
ſo to ger rid of the man and his 
opinions at once, than to fret him 
with a feveriſh being, tainted with 
the jail-diſtemper of a contagious 
ſervitude, to keep him above 
ground, an animated maſs of pu- 


ttefaction, corrapted himſelf and 
corrupting all about him. 

The act repealed was of this di. 
rect tendency ; and it was made in 
the manner which I have related to 
you. I will now tell you by whon 
the bill of repeal was brought into 
parliament. I find it has been in. 
duſtriouſly given out in this ci 
(from kindneſs to me unqueſtion. 
ably) that I was the mover or the 
ſeconder. The fact is, I did not 
once open my lips on the ſubjeg 
during the whole progreſs of the 
bill. I do not fay this' as dif. 
claiming my ſhare in that meaſure, 
Very far from it. I inform you 
of this fact, leſt T ſhould ſeem 
to arrogate to myſelf the merit 
which belong to others. To have 
been the man choſen out to e. 
deem our fellow-citizens from {1 
very; to putify our laws from ab. 
ſurdity and injuſtice ; and to 
cleanſe our religion from the blot 
and ſtain of perſecution, would be 
an honour and pr own to which 
my wiſhes would undoubtedly 
aſpire; but to which nothing but 
my wiſhes could poſſibly have en- 
titled me. That great work was 
in hands in every reſpect far better 
qualified than mine. The mover 
of the bill was Sir George 82. 
vile. 

When an act of great and ſignal 
humanity was to be done, and done 
with all the weight and authority 
that belonged to it, the world 
could caft its eyes upon none but 
him, I hope that few things, 
which have a tendeticy to bleſs or 
to adorn life, have wholly eſcaped 
my obſervation in my paſſage 
through it, I have ſought the sc. 
quaintance of that gentleman, and 
have ſeen him in all fituations. 


He is a true genius; with an un- 
derſtand - 
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tanding vigorous, and acute, 
* refined, yy diſtinguiſhing 
eren to excels; and illuminated 
with a moſt unbounded, peculiar, 
and original caſt of imaginatios. 
With theſe he poſſeſſes many ex- 
ternal and inſtrumental advan- 
tages; and he makes uſe of them 
all, His fortune is among the 
largeſt; a fortune which, wholly 
unincumhred, as It is, with one 
fingle charge from luxury, vanity, 
or excels, ſinks under the benevo- 
lence of its difpenſer. This pri- 
vate benevolence, expanding itſelf 
into patriotiſm, renders his whole 
being the eſtate of the public, in 
which he has not reſerved a pecu- 
lum for himſelf of profit, diver- 
fon, or relaxation. Dyring the 
ſcion, the firſt in, and the laſt 
out of the houſe of commons ; he 

uſſes from the ſenate to the camp; 

and, ſeldom ſeeing the ſeat of his 
anceſtors, he is always in parlia- 
ment to ſerve his country, or in 
the field to defend it. But in all 
well-wrought compoſitions, ſome 
particulars ſtand out more emi- 
rently than the reſt; and the 
things which will carry his name 
to poſterity, are his two bills; I 
mean that for a limitation of the 
claims of the crown upon landed 
eſtates; and this for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics. By the 
former, he has emancipated pro- 
perty ; by the latter, he has quiet- 
ed conſcience; and by both, he 
has taught that grand leſſon to go- 
vernment and ſubject, — no longer 
to regard each other as adverſe 
parties, : 

Such was the mover of the a& 
bat is complained of by, men, who 
are not quite ſo good as he i-; an 
«t, moſt aſſuredly not brought in 


39 
by bim from any partiality to that 
ſet which is the objed of it. For, 


among his faults, I really cannot 


help reckoniug a greater degree of 

rejudice againſt that people, than 
en ae ſo wiſe a man. I know 
that he anclines to a ſort of diſguſt, 
mixed with a conſiderable degree 
of aſperity, to the ſyſtem; and he 
has few, or rather no habits with 
any of its profeſſors, What he 
has done was on quite other mo- 
tives. The motives were theſe, 
which he declared in his excellent 
ſpeech on his motion for the bill ; 
namely, his extreme zeal to the 
Proteſtant religion, which he 
thought utterly diſgraced by the 
act of 1699 ; and his rooted hatred 
to all kind of oppreſſion, under 
any colour or upon any pretence 
whatſoever. 

The ſeconder was worthy of the 
mover, and the motion. I was 
not the ſeconder ; it was Mr. Dun- 
ning, recorder of this city, I 
ſhall ſay the leſs of him, becauſe 
his near relation to you makes you 
more particularly acquainted with 
his merits. But I ſhould appear 
little acquainted with them, or 
little ſenfible of them, if I could 
utter his name on this occaſion 


without expreſſing my eſteem for 


his character. I am not afraid of 
offending a moſt learned body, and 
moſt — 4 of its reputation for 
that learning, when I ſay he 1s 
the firſt of his profeſſion. It is a 
point ſettled by thoſe who ſettle 
every thing elſe; and I muſt add 
(what I am enabled to ſay from 
my own long and cloſe obſerva- 
tion) that there is not a man, of 
any profeſſion, or in any fituation, 
of a more erect and independent 
ſpirit; of a more prqud honour ; 

D 4 a more 
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a more manly mind; a more firm Ad j 
and determined integrity, Aﬀfore EA. 
r N that the names of two 
uch men will bear a great load of 
pre) udice er the other ſcale, before 
they can e entirely outweighed, N the year : 
With this mover, and this ſe- ] 246 Cori i777, 8 gd 
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jo ion; and it is to be ſuppoſed, 
that women born here live and die, 
hour ſtirring out of the walls of 
Mocha: ſuch is the tax that is 
laid on birth and greatneſs, even 
in the remote country of Arabia, 

To thoſe of a lower degree, there 
:- ſome deviation permitted from 
the ſeverity of this cuſtom, T 4 
there are no public Hummums for 
the women to reſort to as in Turky, 
they are indulged with the free- 
dom of viſiting their neighbours, 
when the duſk of the evening can 
{:rcen their perſons from oblerva- 
tion: for the thick veils in which 
their faces are buried utterly pre- 
clude the poſſibility of diſtinguiſh- 
ing their features, We have met 
them ourſelves 1n the ſtreets, and 
have conccived a favourable idea 
of their faces, from the ſymmetry 
of their figures. 

[ncontinence is held much more 
criminal among the ſingle than 
married females. Though adul- 
tery is puniſhed with a heavy fine, 
the ſeduction of a virgin is attend- 
ed by a more ſerious correction. 
In this they differ from the laws 
of more enlightened kingdoms, 
where an injury of this nature is 
not only unpuniſhable by any 
courſe of law, but the matter it- 
ſelf is treated in a very light man- 
ner. And here the character of 
the Arabian Legiſlator riſes far 
beyond the boaſted policy of Eu- 
ropean ſtates, To his juſtice it is 
owing, that the deſtruction of in- 
nocence is held in ſuch abhor- 
rence; and to his rectitude of 
tninking, that the mere accom- 
plice of a lewd woman ſhould en- 
counter leſs rigorous treatment, 


_ than the mean betrayer of unex- 


perienced ſimplicity, 
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We were ſurprized at the num- 
ber of Chriftian renegadoes that 
reſide at Mocha. Not, that the 
apoſtacy of men, who perhaps had 
no ſenſe of religion until they pro- 
feſſed Mahometaniſm, could pro- 
voke our wonder ; but how their 
worldly intereſts could be advanced 
by the change. Reduced to a pi- 
tiful ſubſiſtence, and held in de- 
ſerved contempt by the natives, 
we ſhould have ſurmiſed their de- 
fedtion to be merely the effects of 
deſpair; and that the fugitives 
from juſtice alone ſought their 
ſafety at this price, had not the 
example of a Greek prieſt ſome- 
what ſhaken our opinion. This 
prieſt, by name Ananias, I re- 
member to have heard mentioned 
in Bengal, as a miracle of piety. 
And yet in the ſeventieth year of 
his age did he publicly abjure the 
Chriſtian religion, in the courſe 
of a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai. 

e was circumciſed, and received 
into the Mahometan church; and, 
to crown the whole of this ſtrange 
proceeding, was led about the city 
for three days, according to cut- 
tom, mounted on an ats, to re- 
ceive the alms of the faichful, which 
every convert 1s entitled to on his 
admiſſion to their myſteries, This 
happened during our ſhort ſtay at 
Mocha; and is one of the greateit 
inſtances of the infirmity of human 
nature, which has come within the 
ſphere of my obſervation. 

Having taken in proper provi- 
ſions, they re-imbarked on a voy- 
age up the Red. Sea to Suez, which 
is but a ſhort journey from Grand 
Cairo, The paſſage up the Red- 
Sea, little known to Europeans, 
15 rendered extremely dangerous 
by rocks and ſhoals, and, the 
| wird 
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wind being againſt them, they 
could not run more than thirty 
miles upon one tack: their me- 
thod was to make one ſhore about 
fan-ſet, then to tack and ftand 
over for the oppoſite ſhore until 
day- break. 

When the veſſel had beat up in 
that manner for ſome time, they 
ſuddenly found themſelves about 
ſan-ſet on a hazy evening driven 
by the current among a line of 
rocks and ſhoals on the Ara- 
bian coaſt, and in imminent 
danger of deſtruction. The ſnow 
Aurora had been loſt in the 
fame place, about fix months be- 
fore. After an anxious perilous 
night, and various intricate tra- 
verſes, they took refuge in the 
harbour of Yambo, that appeared 
in fight in the morning, Here 
they congratulated themſelves with 
a concluſton of their troubles, 
having heard of the hoſpitality of 
the place, from the crew of the 
above ſhip- wrecked veſſel, who 
had owed their ſafety to the inha- 
bitants. This port was in the 
neighbourhood of Medina; and as 
the Adventure had landed a con- 
fiderable ſum of money at Mocha, 
being a preſent from the Nabob 


of the Carnatic to the temple of 


Mecca, they doubted not of re- 
ceiving the moſt favourable treat- 
ment at Vambo. 

Nevertheleſs, after the gentle- 
men with the captain had been de- 
coyed aſhore by the moſt plauſible 
Invitation from the vizier of the 
town ; and being amuſed in their 
negociations for a pilot to conduct 
the ſhip to Suez; they were at 
length refuſed all aſſiſtance by the 
vizier, under pretence of waiting 
for an order from the Xerif of 


Mecca, and in the mean time 1 
guard was plated over them, ang 
they were kept in ſtrict confine. 
ment. [In the evening, the vizer 
ſent to the captain to defire he 
would order the ſhip into the hr. 
bour. They now began to ſuſpe& 
that ſome black defign was in agi- 
tation, and their 15 reſolution 
was to attempt to gain their boat 
by force, and return on board. 
But whilſt they were confulting on 
this point, their boat's crew was 
ſent to the ſame place of conſe. 
ment, and the boat itſelf remoyed 
to ſome ſecret place — freſh in. 
junctions alſo were ſent to the 
captain to order the ſhip into her. 
bour. As they had no doubts by; 
that this was done with a defizn 
to get the veſlel into their power, 
and thereby prevent the diſcovery 
of their villainy: they re ſolved, as 


the only chance of ſaving their 


lives, to ſead poſitive orders to 
the mate to weigh or flip his an- 
chor with the firſt fivourable wind, 
make the beſt of his way to judda, 
and acquaint the Engliſh ſhips 
there with their ſituation. This 
was accordingly done—a faithful 
Arabian who had been their inter- 
preter, and had attached himſelf 
to them, carried rhe letter to the 
vizier—his ignorance of our lan- 
guage favoured their deſign, and 
the interpreter paſſed it off for an 
order to come immediately into 
harbour. For two days, the wind 
being unfavourable, they were 1n 
the moſt dieadful ſuſpence. at 
length they ſaw the ſhip getting 
under way; but the weather ſud- 
denly changing, ſhe ran among! 
the breakers: the Arabians attack- 
ed her from the ſhore, and the 
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geſerding themſelves, as the con- 
ſequence of killing an Arabian, 
would have been the certain death 
of the party on ſhore. They ſoon 
after got po ſſe ſſion of the ſhip, and 
took out all the guns and {mall 
arms. 
"ering the three days they had 
roy been here, many trading 
boats having ſailed in and out of 
the harbour, the vizier was de- 
prived of all hopes of making a ſe- 
cre: prize of the veſſel, He there- 
fore entered into a kind of treaty 
with the priſoners, and after extort- 
june con ſiderable ſums of money from 
them, and detaining them a month, 
be which time, the northern mon- 
ſoons ſet in, he agreed to ſend 
them away to Suez in a boat, for 
which, they were to pay the ex- 
travagant price of 650 dollars. 
However, they had nothing left 
bat to ſubmit, and the company, 
conifting of Mr. Irwin, Major 
Alexander, Lieutenant , at- 
tended by four ſervants and Ibra- 
him, the Arabian interpreter, em- 
barked on board their boat. This 
bolt, which from the price they 
paid for her, they named the Im- 
poſition, afforded theſe four gen- 
tlemen no more accommodation 
than a ſquare of about five feet 
diameter, being formed of their 
cheſts, with no defence againſt the 
mid day ſun or mid-night dews. 
Their ſervants and the boat's crew 
ſuiiciently occupied the reſt. 

at the commencement of this 
vovage, the lieutenant before-men- 
tioned diſcovered by many extra- 
vagances, that the treatment they 
hid received at Vambo had difor- 
dered his intellects. He had be- 
traved fears for his life from his 
irit entrance into the boat, and 
r:tarded their departure by eſcap- 


ing aſhore, where he went back 


to the vizier to communicate his 
apprehenſions. He was brought 
on board again, where every thing 
was done to quiet his mind, and 
divert him; but with ſo little ſuc- 
ceſs, that the Arabs were in turn 
alarmed at his mad freaks, and 
poſitively refuſed to proceed on 
their voyage, if he remained on 
board. In this dilemma they were 
forced to ſend the poor man back 
to Yambo, with a recommendation 
to the care of Captain Bacon of 
the Adventure; and had aſter- 
ward the ſatis faction to hear of his 
recovery. 

After a tedious coaſting voyage 
up the Arabian ſhore for a month, 
the boatmen, when they arrived 
at the gulph of Suez, ſtood over 
to the Egyptian ſhore under the 
advantage of the night, and made 
for the port of Cofire, which is 
about half-way between Yambo 
and Suez. The gentlemen now 
found that the boat was originally 
bound only for Coſire, and that 
the vizier of Yambo, by making 
an exorbitant charge for a voyage 
to Suez, had doubly cheated them; 
beſide expoſing them to a much 
longer and more dangerous journey 
by land, than if they had been 
conveyed to the port for which 
they had paid their paſſage. 

Cofire, which ſtands in 26 deg, 
20 min. north latitude, is deſcrib- 
ed as the ſouthern- moſt port on 
the coaſt of Egypt, and to have 
been of great note, and to be ſtill 
conſiderable, for the exportation 
of grain to Arabia, which is 
brought in caravans from the 
Nile. The town is however in a 
miſerable ſtate of decay, and the 
aſpet of the country round is 
dreary ; the eye cannot catch a 
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verdant ſpot, and this deſert is the 
barrier to the celebrated and fer- 
tile land of Upper Egypt. 

There was now no remedy, but 
to land at the place to which they 
were carried; and to wait the ſet- 
ting out of a caravan with which 
they might travel to the Nile. 
'The noveity of their European 
dreſs procured them many viſi- 
tors; to leſſen therefore the no- 
tice they attracted, they reſolved 
to aſſume the veſtments of the 
Eaſterns; and as being alſo better 
adapted to the nature of the cli- 
mate. 'Their ftay in this place 
was at a continual expence of 
preſents of one kind or other, 
which their new acquaintances 
contrived to get from them by in- 
ſinuations and importunities; hav- 
ing conceived high ideas of their 
wealth by their baggage. The de- 
lay of the arrival of the expected 
caravan, by the return of which 
they were to proceed to the Nile, 
proved a good opening to the 
Arabian Shaik to profit by their 
eagerneſs to depart. He offered 
to procure them as many camels 
as they required for them and their 
baggage ; for which, however, 
they were to pay double price of 
camel-hire to Ghinnah, on ac- 
count of the ſcarcity of thoſe ani- 
mals at that time. To this mea- 
ſure they would have agreed, had 
not the price he demanded exceed- 
ed trebly what 1: ought to have 
done according to his own calcu- 
lation. The news of the approach 
of the caravan put an end to the 
negociation, but afforded him op- 
portunity to begin another for the 
loan of twenty dollars which he 
ſaid he wanted to purchaſe coffee ; 
this requeſt, which their know- 
ledge of the Arabs taught them to 


conſider but as an indired mode 
of begging, their ſituation induced 
them to comply with; and the 
crafty veteran received them with 
many profeſſions of gratitude, and 
promiſes to expedite their jour. 
ney. 

The next morning was uſhered 
in by a viſit from the Shaik, zr. 
tended by the principal Arabs 
the town, whoſe errand was to (es 
what they could ſtrip the traveller, 
of before their departure, 200 ca. 
mels of the caravan having arrivel 
the preceding evening. When 
the gentlemen determined to bring 
them to the point of naming the 
ſum total they were to pay for car. 
riage to Ghinnah, they delivered 
the following bill: 
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To the government of Co- 
fire for its protection Ws 
To twelve camels from 2 
hence to Ghinnah , 
Two ſoldiers for a guard 10 
To a preſent to the Shaik} _ 
for his company 15 
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It is to be obſerved that the uſual 
hire of a camel for that journey 
was but two dollars; they paid the 
money however on the ſpot to the 
great ſatisfaction of their viſitors, 
placing all their pr ons to the 
account of the Vizier of Yambo. 
The ſuſpicions of their conceale! 
wealth would not let the Shaik 


part with theſe travellers without r 
till more extortien; for he came «rh : 
the next morning and told them A 2 
in plain terms, that he muſt have addy 4 
more money. He condeſcended - , 
indeed to place this requiſition t0 Ek 
the account of the people of the eh ay 
town and country, who had been Block 


-ſtering him for preſents from 
* 4 * them; 


zem; that it was their misfortune 
do be conſidered by theſe people 
u men of vaſt wealth, whoſe 
anks were filed with gold, pre- 
ings ones, and rich merchan- 
ire, ON which it was their cuſtom 
levy a tax. It was in vain to 
wot ulatc, the dependants of the 
Caik were yet to receive their 
nite; and he declared in a de- 
rmincd tone, that he could not 
wetend to ſend them in ſafety to 
the Nile, until he received orders 
tom the bey of Cairo, unleſs the 
people were ſatisfied with a dona- 
ton of twenty-five dollars. When 
Is demand was ſatisfied, the clouds 
which loured on his countenance 
ditpelied in a moment, and with 
nite good humour he ordered 
the camels at the door to take up 
their baggage. Aﬀter his departure, 
+ was found that inſtead of twelve 
camels, as by agreement; he had 
oly provided ten, and he had 
grace enough to avoid another in- 
erview, by ſeading his ſon to ac- 
company them inſtead of attending 
himſelf. 

Misfortune however ſtill purſued 
em. The young ſhaik found 


means in the courſe of their jour- 


of the caravan, and after they had 
ſuffered innumerable fatigues, he 
hid the impudence to propole to 
leave them at Banute, a town 
conſiderably ſhort of Ghinnah. 
Tais circumſtance (ſays Mr. Ir- 
win) was too bareſaced not to 
alarm us, and we determined to 
puh on, through an almoſt in- 
lupportable heat. This reſolution 
waz confirmed by Abdul Ruſlar, 
our Arabian ſervant, who was 
entitled to credit, from his paſt 
dehaviour. Accordingly, at two 
Vcock, we mounted our camels, 
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vey to ſeparate them from the reſt 


45 n 
in ſpite of their importanities to 
wait until the evening, and moved 
on, in the moſt ſultry day I had 
ever felt in the Eaſt. We ſoon 
rejoined the merchant's camels, 
which had taken ſhelter under a 
thorn-tree at ſome diſtance, and 
were ready to attend us. While 
united with this body, we did not 
fear going aſtray ; and purſued our 
courſe, under a full ſecurity of 
being on the road to Ghinnah. 
We had no water, but what our 
earthen guglets contained; and 
this was ſoon expended. It 1s 
impoſſible to deſcribe what we 
ſuffered from heat and thirſt during 
this ſtage. A mouthful or two of 
dirty water, which one of our 
guards gave me, made me forget 
tor the moment his recent inſo- 
lence; and all our former appre- 
henhor. were inſenſibly ſwallowed 
up in the more painful idea of 
falling victims to thirſt, Our 
tongues actually became parched to 
our palates; and we wete obliged 
to wet them every,now and then, 
with ſpirituous liquors, to prevent 
ſuſfocation from the clouds of duſt 
which continual whirlwinds threw 
around us. This expedient was 
but tranſitory, and ſerved indeed 
to increaſe the rage of thirſt. It 
was our common misfortune alſo 
to labour under a violent com- 
plaint in our bowels; and to the 
want of the bad water that occa- 
honed it—a want which we had 
lamented in the moſt earneſt man- 
ner—our preſervation was probably 
owing. was ſo aflicted myſelf 
with this diſorder, that I could 
ſcarcely ſit my camel through ex- 
ceſs of pain. The wind and duſt 
had equally affected our ſight, ſo 
that we wandered on in agony and 
darkneſs. There is no doubt that 
Our 
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our Arabian companions partook 
in ſome meaſure of our ſufferings ; 
but they were too much accuſtomed 
to the ſun, to feel all the effects of 
his fury; and we had ſome reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that their ſtock of water 
_ laſted long after ours had failed us. 
To crown this ſcene of diſtreſs, we 
at length overtook the ſhaik, who, 
we learnt, had been diſappointed 
in repleniſhing his ſkins, by the 
1 of wild Arabs about 
the ſprings. This news ſounded 
like the knell of death in our ears; 
not from the neighbourhood of 
theſe robbers, who were, once fo 
formidable to our fears, but from 
the abſence of a fluid, on which 
we ſuppoſed our lives to depend. 
Faint and ſpiritleſs, therefore, we 


toiled on until eight o'clock at* 


night, when we halted, without 
having encountered any fc in the 
way. But far different was this 
halting-place from any other we 
had come to. Withour a draught 
of water to moiſten our throats, it 
was impraQticable to force down a 
morſel of bread ; and the pain and 
wearineſs under which our bodies 
laboured, were too extreme to ad- 
mit of a momentary repoſe. Over- 
whelmed with hunger, thirſt, and 
fatigue, we ſat ourſelves upon the 
ground, and revolved our melan- 
choly fitnation in ſilence. Every 
ſkin was alternazely ranſacked by 
us for water, and not an article 
left untried that was likely to pro- 
duce the leaſt moiſture. My com- 
panions and I had unluckily re- 
courſe to raw onions, which were 
among the baggage. But no ſooner 
had we taſted of this potent root, 
than we repented of our raſhneſs. 
The effect was quite contrary to 
our hopes; and our drought was 
uritated to the higheſt degree. 
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This ſtage was fix hours, or fifteen 
miles, 

After five days journey t 
theſe deſerts, A. at r 
rived at Ghinnah, on the banks of 
the Nile, where they again found 
themſelves in much worſe hands 
than at Cofire. Their Jandlord 
and the vizier of the city leapued 
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together, and by ſundry artifices bo and 
and farcical pleas of difficulties found t 
contrived to detain them from their rience, 
voyage down the river, and to drain the dro 
them of their money and every va. reſerved 
luable article, even to their arm meet WI 
and wearing apparel, that they the hon 
ſaw in their poſſeſſion : the perſon 
extortions they were obliged tg in ther 
ſubmit to, finding by experience We 
that among theſe people refiſtance that we 
never produced redreſs. After much c 
having been kept priſoners by their impatie 
landlord, ſubject to a barefaced opinior 
courſe of depredation, they were condut 
at length happily reſcued from ſcarcel 
theſe plunderers, by the long. of civi 
expected arrival of the ſhaik Ul neſs d 
Arab, whoſe character and beha- ſooner 
viour Mr. Irwin thus deſcribes : tae cot 

Iſman Abu Ally, the great ſhaik to che 
of the Arabs— for ſuch we would concer 
render the ſhaik Ul Arab—is a treatm 
ſhort fat man, of ahout five feet gone, 
two inches high, and turned, as happe 
we learn, of ſeventy-five. His rehem 
eyes are grey, and his complexion baviot 
very fair; but, what at once gives was d 
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perſe, 
unde. 


him a ſingular and more youthful 
look, his beard, which 1s very 
buſhy, is coloured of a bright yel- 
low. This exterior may not ſeem 
the moſt promiſing, and might 
create diſtaſte, if the benevolence 
that beams from his countenance, 
were not foremoſt to ſecure the 
heart of the beholder. Neither 
can the ſhrüllneſs of his voice, 
which is harſh and diſſonant, * 

of 


toy the beauty of the ſentiments, 
which it is made uſe of to convey. 
He is till active, for a man of his 
re and age; and his ſpirits are ſo 
dod, that were it not for the ra- 
yage that time has made among 
his teeth, he might paſs for a 
younger man by twenty years at 
it, Except the viziers of Yam- 
do and Ghinnah, whom we had 
fund to be villains by ſad expe- 
cience, we had hitherto dealt with 
the droſs of the nation. It was 
reſerved for this moment, for us to 
meet with the polite gentleman and 
the honeſt man, comprized in the 
perſon where they oughtto be found, 
in the repreſentative of his people. 
We had quickly cauſe to find, 
that we had not given the ſhaik too 
much credit for his integrity. His 
impatience to acquit himſelf in our 
opinion, of any connivance at the 
conduct of his ſervants, could 
ſcarcely be reſtrained by the forms 
of civility, which precluded buſi- 
neſs during our repaſt. 
ſooner was 1t ended, than he ſhifted 
the converſation, and came directly 
to che point which we were ſo much 
concerned in. He lamented the 
treatment which we had under- 
gone, and which could only have 
happened in his abſence; and he 
vehemently reprobated the be- 
hiviour of his officers, which he 
was determined to puniſh in the 
molt exemplary manuer. After a 
tew leading queſtions, which tended 
to confirm the report that had been 
made to him toucking our ſtory, 
he profeſſed, that his return to 
Ghinnah had been haſtened on our 
account, That he had come pur- 
polely to do us ſtrict jultice on our 
perſecutors, and to diſpatch us 
under a fafe conduct to Cairo. As 
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47 
a proof of his ſincerity, he ordered 
Ally, the brother of Mahomet, 
their Jandlord, and a partaker in 
the ſpoil, to be brought before 
him. He had been previouſly 
taken into cuſtody, and was 
waiting without, to be examined. 
With this fellow came Sauker, one 
of the rogues who had aſſiſted to 
plunder us, and who of his own 
accord produced the things which 
had fallen to his ſhare, in the 
diviſion of the ſpoils. He laid 
them at the ſhaik's feet; and with 
the greateſt effrontery declared, 
that he had taken them, only to 
ſecure them from the thieves of 
the houſe : and that his truth might 
be deduced from his care of our 
property. Though his offence was 
palpable, this ſtep was ſuihcient to 
ſkreen him from puniſhment in a 
country, where retribution 1s all 
that is required by the proſecutor, 
and where juſtice is generally to be 
appeaſed by pecuniary fines. Buc 
the ill-adviſed Ally did not eſcape 
in this manner. He boldly denied 
having robbed us of money or 
valuables, and was loudly ex- 
claiming at the injuſtice of the 
accuſation, when the ſhaik raiſed 
his voice, and a dozen Abyſſinian 
ſlaves ſuddenly ſeized on the cul- 
prit, and hurried him out of the 
room. We were m pain for the 
fellow, and were meditating on the 
con{equences of his arreſt, when he 
was brought into our preſence 
again, bound hand and foot, with 
a Chain about his neck, by which 
he was held. He was on the point 
of receiving the baſtinado on his 
knees, when he confeſſed the 
charge, and promiſed- to return all 
that he had taken from us. The 
ſhaik was inclined to infli& the 
punith- 
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puniſnment on him; but by the 
inter poſition of thoſe about him, 
in which we joined, he remitted it 
for the preſent; and directed Ally 
to be led home, that he might 
produce the goods. Our triumph 
was complete. One of our ancient 
enemies had atoned for his crime, 
in a manner that outwent the moſt 
ſanguine idea of revenge. The 
other was humbled at our ſeet. 
He ſurvived indeed: but it was 
only to abaſe himſelf before us, 
and to depend upon our mode- 
ration for his ſecurity ! 

In about half an hour Ally re- 
turned, and produced a few of the 
leaſt valuable articles. He earneſtly 
requeſted until the morning to de- 
liver up the reſt, and to repay us 
the money that he had cheated us 
out of. This was granted him at 
our defire, and the priſoner com- 
mitted to his own houſe, under the 
cuſtody of a ſtrong guard. 

We breakfaſted betimes, and 
at ſeven o'clock went to the ſhaik's 
houſe. The court were already 
aſſembled in an open ſpot before 
the houſe, which was ſhaded by an 
high wall from the morning ſun. 
Here we found the ſhaik encom- 
paſſed by his great men, with a 
number of ſoldiers and attendants 
at ſome diſtance in their front. 
Carpets were ſpread in the inter- 
mediate ſpace for our reception. 
Here we ſeated ourſelves, after 
making our obeiſance to the ſhaik, 
and waited in ſilence the iſſue of 
the trial. Next to the ſhaik's right 
hand was placed his nephew, and, 
as we underſtand, his declared ſuc- 
ceſſor in the government. 

Juſt before we came in, the 
culprit Ally had undergone a ſevere 
daſtinado, on again proving re- 


fractory; and the hakeem was feng 


to ſearch his houſe for the ſtolen 
goods, This occaſioned a Pauſe 
in the proceedings, which were 
interrupted by the ſudden appear. 
ance of the vizier, who, to or 
great aſtoniſhment, took a ſear 
which was vacant next to the 
ſhatk's nephew. This confidence 
was unexpected, and filled us with 
unfavourable prognoſtics of the 
event of our fuit. But our dea. 
were of ſhort continuance, He 
had entered, unregarded by h; 
maſter, and was talking with 
great caſe to thoſe about him, 
when the ſhaik turned about, and 
in a ſolemn tone aſked him for the 
ſhauls and things, which he had 
received from the Engliſh gen- 
tlemen. The whole frame of this 
gay courtier was evidently diſcom- 
poſed by this queſtion. He had 
probably laid his account with our 
ſuppreſſing the part he had taken 
againſt us, after the high hand 


with which he had once ſtopped 


the accuſation of Abdul Ruffar, 
and was unprepared with an evaſion, 
His countenance inſtantly was dif 
robed of its pleaſantry; his limbs 
trembled, and his tongue fau!tered 
in framing a reply, the ſubſtance 
of which was, that he was a 
ſtranger to the matter with which 
he was charged. We were aſhamed 
of the meanneſs of a man of his 
rank, but the wrath of the ſhaik 
was wound up to the higheſt pitch 
at the hearing of this falſehood, 
He was confirmed of the guilt from 
the ſymptoms which the offender 
diſplayed ; and without calling any 
freſh evidence to corroborate it, he 
8 to decide. But he could 

ardly find utterance for his ot. 
ders, which were to arreſt and 
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gon the vizier immediately, A 
aber of flaves ſtarted from the 
coud, to execute his orders. 
The aſtoniſhed miniſter could 
not believe his ears, and would 
{in have perſuaded himſelf that 
the affair was a jeſt. He was 
preſently convinced of his miſtake, 
The oficers of juſtice laid vio- 
ent hands upon his perſon, tum- 
lled him from his proud ſeat, and 
in a rade manner hurried him 
away, in ſpite of his outcries and 
fruitieſs reſiſtance. This behaviour 
ſerved only to exaſperate the ſhaik. 
His eves flaſhed with the honeſt 
ind gnation which lighted his bo- 
ſom; his ſtrength could fcarcely 
ſupport the agitations of mind; 
and after ſome effort, he raiſed 
himſelf from his carpet, and re- 
peated his commands 1n a voice, 
that ſtruck terror into the breaſts of 
all preſent. He was immediately 
ſurrounded by a croud of his cour- 
tiers, who kiſſed his hands, em- 
braced his knees, and interceded 
with him for the pardon of the 
vizier, Theſe nobles took no ſhare 
in the paſſions of their monarch, 
and were only attentive to excul- 
pate one of their body, though at 
the expence of honour and juſtice. 

[| muſt own that I was concerned 
at the fearful ſituation of a man, 
who had never been guilty of any 
actual violence towards us, and 
wioſe greateſt treſpaſs was the re- 
ceipt of preſents, on his aſſurances 
of protection, when he permitted 
our being plundered by our inhoſ- 
pitable hot and his adherents. 
Theſe, however, were crimes of 
the deepeſt dye, in the eyes of the 
good 01d ſhaik. When we directed 
l»rahim to plead for the inoffenfive 


conduct of the vizier towards us, 
Vol. XXIII. 
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he would not hear of any apology 
for a villain, who had ſo little the 
honour of his country at heart, as 
to injure its character by winking 
at the mal- treatment of ſtrangers, 
He could the leſs overlook it in a 
ſervant of his own, and added, 
that it was at our inſtance only, he 
would remit the puniſhment due to 
his enormity. The mortification 
nevertheleſs was reſerved for the 
vizier, that he ſhould be brought 
before us, diſarrayed of his gay 
apparel, his hands bound behind 
him, and a chain faſtened about 
his neck. In this miſerable plight, 
he was told of the obligation he 
was under to our generous appli- 
cation ; and led home by a guard, 
to produce his 1ll- gotten acqui- 
ſition, as his only hope of ſafety. 
We obſerved a general murmur 
among the grandees, at the com- 
pliment which was paid us on this 
occaſion. The diſgrace of one of 
their body excited no friendly ſe n- 
timents towards us; and not a few 
menacing looks were thrown upon 
us from the circle. On the other 
hand, the ſhaik harangued them 
in a ſenſible and patheric ſpeech, 
on the honour of their nation. 
He caſt the moſt juſt and ſevere 
reproaches on the character of the 
abſent miniſter, and warned them 
in future, againſt ſuch inhuman 
practices towards chriſtians and 
ſtrangers. He then turned to us 
with the kindeſt aſpect, and re- 
aſſured us of his protection. He 
attributed the commiſſion of the 
offence to the neglect of the ha- 
keem of Ghinnah, who had flum- 
bered like an unwary centinel on 
his duty. For this he had been 
diſcharged from his office, and à 
ſlave of his own been ſent to take 
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50 
care of us until his arrival. All 
that was now wanting to complete 
our ſatisfaction, was the recovery 
of our loſſes, which he would ſee 
effected: and our journey to Cairo, 
which he {wore ſhould be accom- 
pliſhed without any injury being 
offered to an hair of our heads. 

Our 1gnorance of the Arabian 
language obliged us to have re- 
courſe to our interpreter, for an 
acknowledgment of theſe favours, 
But, at the ſame time, it ſaved vs 
the con fuſion of appearing at a loſs 
for a ſuitable reply. We ſheltered 
ourſelves under this fortunate cir- 
cumſtance, which, in a great mea- 
ſure, left our patron to conceive a 
Ry which words would have 

ut poorly expreſſed. 

A meſſenger now arrived with 
two ſhauls and my chreeſe, from 
the vizier. The other ſhaul, he 
ſaid, he had parted with ; and the 
piſtols he had given to Ally. Once 
more, therefore, was the wretched 
Ally produced before the court; 
and on denying the receipt of them, 
the baſtinado was again inflited 
on him. Beſides the articles which 
had been reſtored, there were ſtill 
a ſilver urn, a pair of gold knee- 
buckles, and a quantity of valuable 
linen to be accounted for. Not 
to ſpeak of the money which they 
obtained from us, under various 
retences. But theſe were ſaid to 
. fallen to Mahomet's ſhare in 
the diviſion; and his robbery and 
death were made a plea of by the 
family, to ſatisfy us for our loſs. 
'The ſhaik would not hear of this 
apology, which he termed falſe 
and evaſive. And ſooner than we 
ſhould ſuffer by that family, he 
declared, that he would tirit order 


their ſubſtance to be diſpated of, 
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and if that would not repay us foe 
our loſfes, Ally and the reſt of 
them thould be fold as flaves, 19 
make up the ſum, It was 100 
time for us to interfere. The 
matter was exceeding the bounds 
to which we meant to puſh it; 
and policy, as well as humanity. 
prompred us to drop it. Our 
principal aim was to pet from 
Ghinnah, under a proper pro. 
tection. Our perſecutors had been 
chaſtifed, and it was preferable for 
us to put up with ſome inconye. 
nience, rather than run the riſk of 
being detained here, in the pur. 
ſait of fall redreſs. On this ac. 
count we liſtened to the mediation 
of the hakeem, and ſome of the 
courtiers, who beſeeched us to 
withdraw our claim to all but 
erghty dollars of the remaining 
debt, which Ally might raiſe from 
the camels he poffeſſed. Our ac. 
quieſcence in this propoſal gained 
us credit with all preſent, and drew 
a particular compliment from the 
worthy ſhaik; who proteſted, that 
he could not but admire our gene- 
roſity, though it was exerciſed at 
the expence of their national cha- 
rafter. The reader, perhaps, may 
agree with us, that we ought not 
to have ſubſcribed to this ins. 
nuation, as ſuch a man as was then 
before us, was enough to redeem 
his nation from obloquy. 

The court now broke up, and 
we were diſmiſſed, not a little 
pleaſed with this mode of admi- 
niftering juſtice. The puniſament 
inflicted upon robbers in oiher 
countries, ſuppreſſes the growth of 
them in the general opinion. But 
when we reflect on the frequent 
robberies that are committed in our 


own, it ſeems doubrful, whether 
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the ſeverity of the ſentence anſwers 
the expected end. As a fmall 
token of our reſpect, on our return 
home, we made up ſuch a preſent 
„ we judged would be moſt ac- 
ceptable to a man of his turn of 
wind, and ſent it to the ſhaik by 
Ibrahim. It conſiſted of a couple 
of fine ſhauls, an Indian carpet, 
and a palampore, and an handſome 
{abre and caſe of piſtols. The 
{abre and piſtols, though articles 
of the greateſt value, he returned, 
and ſent us many thanks for our 
remembrance of him in the reſt, 
which he ſaid he would keep for 
our ſake, He alſo told Ibrahim, 
that he had directed a merchant to 
furniſh us with camels for our 
journey, as the river was too 
perilous for us to venture on.“ 

The reader will undoubtedly be 
ſorry to hear of the death of this 
good old man. Egypt was then 
in a ſtate of convulſion, and in 
one of their revolutions his head 
was taken of, But ſuch events 
re matters of courſe in Africa and 
Alla. 

The good old ſhaik above- 
mentioned, and who from cir- 
cumſtances is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſame ſo favourably ſpoken of by 
Dr. Pococke, in his Fravels, de- 
livered Mr, Irwin and his fellow- 
ſufferers to the care of Hadgee 
Uttalah, the maſter of his camels ; 
with a charge to convey them and 
their baggage ſafely to Cairo: 
adding, that, ſhould the leaſt 
complaint be made againſt his 
conduct, he ſhould anſwer it with 
his head ; and he was ordered not 
to return without a letter under 
their hands and ſeals, to adviſe 
the ſhajk of their ſafety. To ſecure 


his fidelity beyond the reach of 
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temptation, the ſhaik alſo directed, 
that the family of Hadgee Uttalah 
ſhould be placed under a guard, as 
the ſureſt hoſtage for his integrity. 

On September 4, at 11 o'clock 
at night, as the moſt private hour, 
the Engliſh travellers left Ghinnak, 
where, notwithſtanding the redrefs 
they had received, they found their 
baggage reduced to one half of the 
bulk they brought into the town. 
Their journey lay through the de- 
ſert .of Thebais, with eighteen 
camels for the accommodation of 
them, their baggage, attendants, 
and guard. On the third day of 
their journey in this deſert, they 
met with an adventure ſufficiently 
alarming, which we ſhall give in 
the author's own words, firſt pre- 
miſing that they had halted to 
dine, 

At half paſt three o'clock we 
were mounted again, and going 
through the ſame valley, in about 
an hour, reached the bottom of 
another ſteep mountain, We were. 
obliged to lead our camols up, and 
in about half an hour gained the 
ſummit, where we found a plain 
near two miles in length, over 
which we rode. At fix o'clock, 
we came to the extremity of the 
mountain, when our advanced 
guard alarmed us with the news of 
a party of camels being in the 
vale. As it was a ſuſpicious place 
to encounter any of our own ſpecies, 
we all took to our arms, and af- 
ſembled on the defcent, which was 
ſo craggy, and fo perpendicular, 
that, imall as our numbers were, 
we were enabled by our ſituation to 
have coped with a multitude of 
enemies, The ſtrangers had ob- 
ſerved our motions, and drew up 
in a body beloy to wait the reſult. 
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We counted no leſs than thirty 
camels, and deduced therefrom, 
that we ſhould have two to one 
againſt us, in caſe of hoſtilities. 
To gain intelligence, however, of 
the diſpoſition of the ſtrangers, 
Hadgee Uttalah himſelf deſcended 
into the valley, He ventured him- 
ſelf unarmed, as a token of peace ; 
and we were not a little impatient 
to behold the interview which was 
about to take place, We were 
deeply intereſted in its event; and, 
circumſtanced as we were, it is not 
ſurpriſing that we ſhould doubt of 
its ſucceis., But we were happily 
deceived in our ideas. No ſooner 
had Hadgee Uttalah approached 
the new party, than he was recog- 
nized by one among them, who 
ran with open arms to receive him. 
He was preſently encompaſſed by 
the reſt; and we could diſcern that 
he was ſerved with coffee and 
bread. This ſtaggered us in our 
opinion of theſe people's profeſſion; 
and we began to conceive that they 
might be travellers like ourſelves, 
who, in theſe critical times, had 
explored the deſert, in preference 
to the river, And we were now 
confirmed in this conceit by the 
ſigus which Hadgee made to us to 
deſcend. Theſe figns were inter- 
preted to us by our Arabs, who 
told us there was nothing to fear. 
We obeyed, therefore, and went 
down the hill in as good order as 
the path would admit of. We 
were met at the foot of it by Had- 
gee, who conveyed us and our bag- 
gage to a ſpot at ſome diſtance 
from the ſtrangers, and then re- 
turned to them. Mary were the 
embraces and congratula ions that 
were exchanged between the Arabs 


on both ſides. The firſt thing we 
6 


learned was, that water is to hs 

rocured in this valley, which hz, 
induced our gentry to halt here and 
repleniſh our ſkins. We arrived 
here at half paſt fix o'clock, ſo tha 
our laſt ſtage was three hours, or 
ſeven miles. 

While Hadgee Uttalah was ey. 
gaged in an earneſt converſation 
with the leader of the other party 
Ibrahim and Abdul Ruffar cams 
to us with looks of ſurprize, and 
informed us, that they had dif. 
covered the ſtrangers to be what we 
at firſt apprehended—a band of 
robbers. That they had overheard 
one of them boaſt, that this band 
took the forty camels near Coſite 
during our ſtay in that towy—an 
anecdote which 1 before mentioned 
—and that, on the banks of the 
Nile, they had plundered a caravan 
but a few days «go, with the ſpoils 
of which they were. now returning 
to their owu country! It may be 
1magined that we were not a little 
ſtartled at this intelligence. The 
novelty of the circumſtance did not 
diminiſh its unpleaſantneſs ; and 
our ſituation was as alarming as 
uncommon ; but our minds were 
preſently relieved by the aſſurances 
of Hadgee Uttalah, who now 
joined us. He made no ſcruple 
to acquaint us with the pro- 
feſſion of the robbers ; but added, 
that they had as much regard 
for their word as other people, 
They happily knew him, which 
was indeed the ſaving of an 
effuſion of blood, PFor, on the 
ſcore of friendſhip, they had 
piedged their word to him, that 
they would not meditate the leaf 
wrong againſt us. We might trul 
them implicitly, for the wild Arabs 
had never been known to my 
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their Faith on ſach occaſions. After 
this prelude, we were the leſs ſur- 


ized at a propoſition which they 


had made him, to accompany us 
to Cairo. Hadgee himſelf recom- 
mended us to accept of it. 
intereſt, he ſaid, was every way 
concerned in it. 
ſerve us both as guides and pro- 
tectors, in this unfrequented waſte; 
and where they once adopted a 
cauſe, it was their character to 
promote it at the expence of their 


Our 
They would 


blood. Had we diſtruſted this pa- 
negyric, it was not for us to diſſent 


aganſt the opinion of our con- 
ductor, who was actually the maſter 
of our perſons and effects. 
pledges he has left at Ghinnah 


The 


will prevent his riſking his charge 
wantonly, and on this we rely at 
this juncture, We have fallen 
into precious company! Ani it 
behoves us to be on our guard 
33 much as poſſible. Never did 
heroes in romance plunge into 
greater perplexities; and were not 
this narrative well atteſted, it 
might ſeem here to breathe the air 
of fction. But the good genius 
which preſided over every adven- 
ture we have atchieved, will, we 
truit, conduct us ſafely through 
the preſent. ; 

At ſeven o'clock the camels 
belonging to the robbers went on 
for water, and left their captain 
and a guard only with their bag- 
gage. This was a proof of con- 
hdence ; but we betook ourſelves 
io bed, with our arms by us as 
vical, and got as much fleep as 
the cold would admit of. I was 
10 unfortunate as to be ſtripped of 
my night-cloak at Ghinnah, and 
bare no defence but a chintz co- 
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wind, which is due north, and 2s 
cutting as I ever felt it out of 
Europe. | 

The captain of the gang (ſays 
Mr. Irwin) was introduced to us 
by Hadgee Uttalah at breakfaſt, 
and took a cup of coffee with us. 
He 1s a bold, Sues villain, of 
a middle fize, but large limbed ; 
and would be well featured, were 
not his mouth disfigured by a deep 
ſcar, which contracts his upper lip, 
and betrays the loſs of ſeveral of 
his fore teeth; the effects we ſup- 
pole of one of his rencounters ! 
There is a freedom in his be- 
haviour, which gains him our 
confidence, Far from being 
aſhamed of his way of life, he 
talks of his late exploits, and 
produced two pair of Morocco 
ſlippers, a Turkiſh veſt, and other 
articles of dreſs, for ſale. Theſe 
we readily purchaſed, to conciliate 
his good opinion; and neceſſity 
muſt excuſe our receiving ſtolen 
goods, knowing them to be ſtolen. 
Abdul Ruſſar bought an Alcoran, 
and other religious books, the 
plunder perhaps of ſome poor 

rieſt; and Ibrahim a French 
horſe-piſtol, which will be of more 
ſhew than uſe to him. Theſe 
things we have procured for at 
leaſt a third of their value; and 
Hadgee Uttalah has ſatisfied the 
robber, for which we are to ac- 
count with the former at Cairo, 
We had been careful to inſtil into 
our own people the belief of our 
being deſtitute of money; or God 
knows, what miſchief the diſco- 
very of our real treaſures might 
produce againſt us, 

In truth, the conſcience of this 
robber is no leſs wonderful than 
his manners. He is eaſy of ac- 
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ceſs, and yet carries a proper com- 
mand over his party; and by his 
own example teaches them to be 
civil, and even obliging to us. 
We would willingly make him a 
ſuitable acknowledgment for this 
behaviour, but do not think it 
ſake to produce money, or to de- 
part in the leaſt from our profeſ- 
ſions of poverty, It was with the 
greateſt pleaſure 1maginable, that 
J could oblige him in a trifling 
point: with a couple of razors, 
which he ſaw in my fervant's 
hands, and expreſſed a deſire for.“ 

Aſter a fortnight's travelling 
through this dreary waſte, under 
the guidance and protection of a 
band of Arabian robbers, a little 
before their arrival at the banks 
of the Nile, the robbers left them 
abruptly, taking a French leave; 
and Hadgee Uttalah infinuated 
that the captain took this method 
of ſhewing his difintereſtedneſs, 
und to ſave the travellers the 
pain of diſmiſüng him without 
a preſent. Indeed, as Mr. Irwin 
obſerves, the whole behaviour of 
theſe robbers was ſo extraordinary, 
and the adventure of ſo novel a 
caſt, that the rcader would hardly 
excuſe his parting with them, 
without particular notice, 

Mr. Irwin's arrival at Grand 
Cairo put an end to the troubles 
and anxiety of him and his com- 
panions, as they then came to a 
commercial port, where the tran- 
ſactions of mankind, even of Eaſ- 
terns, were conducted upon more 
liberal principles than in the in- 
terior parts of the country, 
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ſtill to e 
to Carry 
ſor that 
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M de St. Germain, and his 
e brother M. de Chilly, 
were, the one commandant x 
Daka, and the other at Caſſimba. 
zar, two very important fattoriey 
at Bengal, when they were taken 
3 of war by the Engliſh, 


aving obtained leave on their pa. 


role of honour to return to France, 13th of 
and finding no ſhip to bring them out at 
to Europe when they doubled the the nig 
Cape of Good Hope, they ſet out but at 
in a Daniſh veſſel for Suez in the le of 
Red-ſea, in hopes of croſſing over, uns 
with eaſe, the Iſthmus that ſepa. . b.. | 
rates that ſea from the Mediterra. a 
nean, and then embarking at Paige 
Alexandria for Marſeilles. After pand « 
a perilous navigation they arrived 13 
at Suez the 24th of May 1779, aper! 
with ſeveral French and Englih Bere 
that were paſſengers in the ſame a 
ſhip. They were no ſooner land. _ 
ed, than the Daniſh captain wrote tors of 
to the French merchants at Cairo, being 

to procure a caravan, that 1s, the 1050 i 
camels neceſſary to carry the mer. Nees 
chandize of the veſſel, which was WW **, * 
eſtimated at ſeveral millions, 0 oe 
Egypt 1s governed, or rather op- "ey 
preſſed, by 16 Beys or Lords. b | 
The Porte preſerves there nothing "MH 
but a ſhadow-of authority, that Se 

reſides in the hands of a Baſhaw, a 
whom the Beys keep, as a kind 8 

of priſoner, in the caſtle of Cairo, N 
In the abſence of Murat Bey, the — 
molt powerful of theſe 16 tyrants, 2 
who was gone to fight Haſlem * 

Bey, one of his brethren, appit- 3 
cation was made to Ibrahim Bey; oy 
he promiſed the moſt ſtriking pro- 5 | 
tection, and even offered his own Pap 
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were obliged to take by. roads, 
which increaſed prodigiouſly the 


le and camels to carry the 
peop , (al $ 
ods, This propolal was accept 
ed without heſitation : but unhap- 
ly the wealth of the caravan, 
which his avidity prompted him 
fill to exaggerate, made him wiſh 
to carry it off; and he concerted 
for that purpoſe with the Arabs of 
Tort (famous for their ferocity 
and plundering) the blackeſt and 
moſt cowardly of all perfidies. 
The camels filed off from Suez the 
15th of June. The travellers ſet 
out at fix o'clock in the evening; 
the night paſſed without accident ; 
but at break of day, in the mid- 
Cle of a defile, formed by two 
chains of hills, the caravan was 
beſe: by about 1200 Arabs : they 
ir; made three diſcharges of their 
muſquetry, and then fell ſabre in 
Eid on the ten Europeans that 
compoſed the caravan, who being 
diſnerſed were hacked, taken, and 
fripped even of their ſhirts, and 
driven naked into the deſert. On 
tie other hand, the real conduc- 
tors of the camels, on the firſt ſhot 
being fired, which was undoubt- 
ed the ſignal agreed on, turned 
the camels about, and drove them 
into the town of Tort, belonging 
to the Arabs, after having paſſed 
four days under the walls of Suez. 
The Europeans, maimed, ſtrip- 
ped, and ſtill purſued by the ban- 
ditti, divided themſelves by chance 
into two parties. One took the 
road to Suez, which was but 
eight leagues off, and the other, 
conſiſting of the perſons Who had 
marched foremoſt, and could not 
make their way through the body 
of the Arabs, to gain Suez, ran 
towards Cairo, which was twenty- 
two leagues off; but, in order to 
elcipe the ferocity of the Arabs, 


diſtance. Unfortunately Meſſrs. 
de St. Germain, and le Chilly, 
were in that troop ; it conſiſted, 
with them, of a black, who be- 
longed to them; of Meſſrs. Bar- 
rington and Jenkins, Engliſhmen; 
of Mr. Vendelwelden, Captain of 
the Daniſh ſhip ; of an Armenian, 
named Paul, who was interpreter 
to the ſhip; and two Mendicant 
Arabs: in all nine perſons, 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
dreadful torments and mortal an- 
guiſh that overpowered eight of 
theſe unhappy fugitives, and which 
M. de St. Germain could not have 
eſcaped without a miracle, 

There is not a more burnin 
climate on the face of the globe, 
than the deferts of Egypt: the 
wind that blows there 1s a con- 
ſuming fire; there no rain ever 
falls: there is not a drop of water 
to be got, nor does a thrub grow 
within a ſpace of thirty leagues 
and the ſand, almoſt 7 Os red 
by the ſcorching heat of the ſun, 
is compoſed of little angular peb- 
bles that tear the ſkin, and enter 
it like glaſs: by a ftrange contraſt, 
the nights, in that frightful cli- 
mate, are almoſt as cold as the 
days are hot; and when a man 
eſcapes the ſuffocating vapours of 
the day, it is almoſt impoſſible to 
withſtand, without cloathing, the 
freezing air of the night. 

It was in this murderiag deſert, 
that M. de St. Germain, with his 
unfortunate companions, had to 
ſtruggle againſt all the horrors of 
death during three days and four 
nights, without eating or drink- 
ing, parched with a conſuming 


thirſt, ſcorched by the ſun, ex- 
E 4 | poſed 
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poſed naked, ſtark - naked, to 
clouds of inſects and flies, the tor- 
ment of which is more cruel than 
can be imagined; falling down 
twenty times in an hour with fa- 
tigue, and rifing again by the ex- 
ceſs of pain occaſioned by the peb- 
bles tearing every part of their 
body; walking oftentimes on 
their hands, and at laſt covered 
with an univerſal ulcer. But the 
greateſt of his misfortur;es, the 
moſt cruel of all his torments, 
which made him twenty times 
over to wiſh for the death he was 
ſtruggling againſt, was to have 
beheid the ſucceſive exit of all 
his companions. Mr, Barrington 
was the firſt vidim that fell; 
Meſſrs. Jenkins and Vendelwelden 
followed next ; the black, the Ar- 
menian interpreter, and cne of the 
Mendicant Arabs, although robuſt 
and inured to the rigour of the 
climate, periſhed like the reſt. 
But the moſt terrible of all fights 
for M. de St. Germain, that 
which a feeling heart cannot figure 
to itſelf without being ſeized with 
horror, was to fee his brother over- 
whelmed with fatigue, heat and 
thirſt, with twenty-two wounds of 
a ſabre, conjuring him to abandon 
him, and provide for his own ſafe- 
ty; and to be reduced to the al- 
ternative of ſeeing him periſh be- 
fore his eyes, or leave him in the 
deſert, in order to employ the 
poor remains of ſtrength he had 
left, to procure him ſome affilt- 
ance.. He choſe the latter, 'The 
exceſs of their ſufferings made 
taem hope they were drawing near 
the end of their miſeries. His 
ſtreagth redoubled at the fight of 
his brother's danger, but all. his 
care proved fraitieſs, They were 
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ſtill at too great a diſtance 


f 
Cairo; and the * 


Bey's people, 


whom he had engaged to run 1, their ſe! 
the deſert in queſt of his unforty. greateſt 
nate brother, and the black that acce prin 
accompanied him, could not dif. that we! 
cover either of them; they fourg her to 
only the bodies of the other Euro. French 
peans; and M. de Chilly either « M. 
fell a victim to the many torment; happily 
he endured, or he was dragged means, 
away into ſlavery, if he has deen titutior 
fo fortunate as to have his liſe in efec| 
ſaved by any of the Arabs, lonzed 
M. de St. Germain, havin but in 
thus ſeen all his companions fall, muſt c 
reduced to ſkin and bone, having though 
drank his urine, his lips and neſs to 
tongue dried to his mouth, bis poſible 
fight dim, his hearing pone, ng thirlt, 
longer able to ſpeak, and ſeiz:d mortal 
at frequent intervals with a violent tigue, 
fever and the delirium of death, iniects, 
having had ſeveral fits of a kind Arabs, 
of apoplexy and lethargy, at laf panion 
arrived, by a ſpecies of miracle, to ſucc 
naked, alone, and in a dying ly, a 
condition, at the country-houſe of the c0 
the Bey. The aſſiſtance he re- and m 
ceived there ſtopt the progreſs of N 
the diſorder: afterwards he was event, 
carried to Cairo, to the quarter be laid 
of the Franks, where he owed hibitir 
his life to the ſkill of M. Graſſe, dange 
a French phyſician, and to the encou 
praiſe-worthy care of Meſſrs. Ma. tempt 
gallon and Olive, merchants of mus 0 
Marſeilles, who took him 1nto both « 
their houſe. and t 
* The French were not the on tyrant 


perſons that gave him tokens cf 
the part they took in his misfor- 
tunes. Several Engliſhmen that 
ſailed with him from Bengal t9 
Suez, particularly Mr. Roſs, wi0 
commanded the Engliſh factory & 
Daka, whilt himſelf was at the 


head 


bend of the French factory, gave 
tin the moſt feeling proofs of 
their ſenſibility. It was with the 
{ dificulty that he declined 


from 
ople, 
in to 


Ortu. reare ; 
that accepting the offers of every kind 
dif. that were made him, chuſing ra- 


ther to give the preference to the 
Fench merchants at Cairo. 
„M. de St. Germain, being 


ound 
uro. 
either 


nentz happily recovered, tried every 
oped means, but in vain, to obtain re- 
been Utution of about 300,000 livres 


in effects and merchandize that be- 
lonzed to him in the caravan; 
bat in abandoning his fortune he 
muſt comfort himſelf with the 
thoughts, that he had the happi- 
neſs to eſcape, all at once, every 


| life 


WI np 
fall, 
aving 

and 


„ bis poſſible kind of death, hunger, 
e, no thirſt, ſuffocating heat by day, 
ſeized mortal cold by night, exceſſive fa- 
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tue, the deſtructive ſting of the 
iniets, the fire and fs of the 
Arabs, the grief of ſeeing his com- 
panions periſh, and his inability 
to ſuccour his brother; and, final- 
lv, a long and dangerous illneſs, 
the conſequences of ſuch horrors 
and miſeries ! 

* The hiftory of this dreadful 
event, worthy 1n 1 reſpect to 
be laid before the public, in ex- 
hibiting a picture of the greateſt 
dangers that any traveller ever 
encountered, proves that, in at- 
tempting the paſſages of the Iſth- 
mus of Suez, one muſt be aware, 
both of the ferocity of the Arabs, 
and the perfidy of the Beys that 
tyrann:ze over Egypt.“ 
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Of the Religion 7 the Kalmucs and 
Mongouls. From the Account of 


| the Nations of the Ruſſian Em- 
pire. 


ORMERLY both the Kal- 

mucs and Mongouls profeſ- 

ſed the religion of the Schamans. 

This they afterwards changed for 

that of Tibet and Tungut, or the 
religion of Dalai Lama. 

In the interior regions of the 
eaſt, three religions prevail; which 
mult be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. Theſe are, the Scha- 
mane, the Brahmine, and the re- 
ligion of Lama. That of the 
Schamans is the oldeſt religion in 
India of which we have any ac- 
count. It is mentioned by Stra- 
bo, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Porphyry. The firſt of whom 
calls them Germanians, the ſecond 
Sarmanians, and the third Sama- 
nians. Its followers cultivated phi- 
loſophy; and the Brahmans them- 
ſelves confeſs that they are in- 
debted to them for their ſcience: 
and they read the writings of 
theſe Schamans juſt as we read 
the Greck and Latin authors. 
Yet the Brahmans perſecuted 
their preceptors, and ſtopped not 
till they had forced them to fly. 
Inſomuch that for fix hundred 
years paſt we no longer find any 
traces of them on the other fide 
of the river Ganges“. . 

All the religions that continue 
to prevail on the other fide of the 
Ganges, ſeem derived from the 
Schamane, ' Even the religion of 
Lama 1s nothing more than a re- 
formed Schamaniſm. The old 


* Hiſtoire du Chriſtianiſme des Indes par M. de la Croze, liv. xvii. 


Schamans 
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Schamans had nothing certainly 
fixed as to the origin of their 
gods, or the time, quality, or 
perſons of the ſucceſſion. Among 
the Lamaites one god ſucceeds to 
another, in an uninterrupted ſe- 
ries, in the perſon of their Lama. 

The religion of the ancient 
Mongouls ſprang likewiſe from 
that of the Schamans. But theſe 
barbarians being deſtitute of all 
writing, this religion could only 
be propagated by oral tradition. 
As for the Burats, Jakutes, and 
the heathen Tartars, their reli- 
gion reſembles that of the an- 
cient Mongouls; but it js with- 
out any coherence, and ſo muti— 
lated, that it would be very dif- 
ficult to colle& from its fragments 
any fort of ſyſtem of the old Scha- 
mans. | 

We are able to trace the name 
of the god of the ancient Scha- 
mans, indeed, in the denomina- 
tion of the chief goddeſs of the 
. Siameſe and Peguans, which is 
Sommona Kodeom *, 

The Mongouls call this god 
Schigimuni, and the Kalmucs Scha- 
kamuni, or Schak-Schimona, which 
lait denomination muſt. be our 
guide in obtaining our knowledge 
of this deity, who can be no 
other than the well-known Schaka 
or Schetia, who was born 1017 
years before the time of our Blet- 
ſed Saviour, and was called after 
his apothecfis Fo, Pere Gaubil, 
in his Hiſtoire des Mongoux, con- 
feiles that he cannot diſcover 
whence the name Fo takes its ori- 

in, It is true nothing certain 
can be adduced about it. But it 


* The Tartars called god Kutai, Chutai, or Gudai ; the Perfians Khoca. 
dommona Kodom ſignifies therefore probably de god of the Schamans. 
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ſeems highly probable, 
15 the Bed 5 of 15 jt 
rome ; for neither the Tibetan 
nor Mongouls, nor Kalmucs hare 
an F in their language. Mr 


terprets | 
Kempfe 
ait bout 
bere, an 


D' Anoille obſerves that Bod ſeem, ed man, 
generally to ſignify goddeſ;: els Gs 
and Bodtan, or Boutan Baltan, 


» 4 Name Liameſe, 


iven to the kingdom of Tibe | 
> l, gun; 
ignifies God”s-land. , T "1 
Of this name Budda, a great ket 
many traces are ſtill to be found lf 4 
in the countries of the Mongoulz =, f 
d fl di Thi 4 F lates O 
and of India, 11s god Sormmong Woe | 
Kodom is likewiſe called Pon. bs live 
Set, 1. e. The lord Pouti. The Ti vow 
Burats call their prieſts Be. Wel. % with 
neſday is termed in all the lan. $ BR 
- * L * NUT 
guages of India Budda, In the « rin! 
Samikret, or holy language of the 40 a 
Brahmans, that day is named print 
; the | 
Budda-wwaram in that of Ceylon "= 
4 l 1 8 * , In the 
Budda-dina in that of Siam, Var. Cuben 
pute and in the Malabarian las- tn N 1 
gUage, Buden-kirumeti. C * 
. ITOM UN 
All theſe names are the appel. lard 
latives of one and the ſame god, * * 
bod i * . apolns 
The inhabitants of the kingdom u 2 
of Leao have an academy, to "ml | 
7 * . * > * 9 
wnich the prieſts of Siam reſort dhe 
for the acquiſition of their knoy- MAI 
ledge. Theſe call their principal 5 
god indifferently either Buda, 
Sermona Kedem, or Schaka. In * Hi 
Tibet, this divinity has ſtill an- t vo 
other name, La. Perhaps the 1 Ru 
name of Lama, as alſo that cf ti "S | 
the kingdom Leao itſelf, are de. pry 
rived from this denomination ot SB 
the deity. | , 
The fignification of the word 133 
Schaman is differently explained tine 0 
by three learned men. Our coun- fience 
tryman, Mr. Thomas Hyde, in- 90 
& 0 
F. 224. 
INT 19 


terprets 


terprets it a Aghing or ſobbing. man. 


Je. Kempfer * explains it by a man 
ans, without paſſions. M. de la Lou- 
ave bere, an ingenious and very learn- 
Mr, man, who travelled to Siam, 
em teils us, that it ſignifies in the 
eſs; Balian, Or holy language of the 
* diameſe, a man living in the 
bet, aug; a hermit. 


The laſt of theſe interpretations 
may very well be reconciled with 
wt Clemens Alexandrinus re- 
lutes of his Sarmanes. They 
« zre hermits,” he ſays, and 
« lire neither in towns nor 


I'ne « howſes : they cover their body 
vel. „with the bark of trees, and eat 
lan. « nothing but wild fruits. Their 
the « drink is only water, which 
f the « they ſcoop from the brook in 


— 


© the hollow of their hands, &c.“ 
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Of the Religion of Tibet; or, © 
the Dalai Lama. From the 2 


W E have likewiſe only ob- 


ſcure and confuſed ac- 
counts of the religion of theſe 
wu ek, and the miſſionaries re- 
ate numberleſs abſurdities, both 
as to its origin and its dogmas. 
The monk Rubruquis ſeems to 
have had ſome knowledge of 
them +. But, ſpeaking likewiſe 
of the Neſtorian Chriſtians (who 
have even a biſhop reſident in the 
Eittaian town Segint), and of 
another ſort of idolaters whom he 
calls the Tuinians ||, he confounds 
the three together, Carpini F, an- 
other monk, who travelled before 
Rubruquis to the great hord of 
the Tartars, repreſents the Ui- 


don, In the ſame manner M. de la gures as Chriſtians of the Neſto- 
Fax: Loubere very ingeniouſly explains rian ſet, The Jeſuit Gaubil 
lan- the word Schaka, He derives it aſſerts the fame thing +. 
from the Siameſe word T /chau-ka, All thefe writers unanimouſly 
ppet- my lord, the uſual title of the Ta- aſſert, that Chriſtianity was diſſe- 
ged. lapoins or prieſts of Siam. Scha- minated over Tongert, China, 
COM man and Talapoin mean the among the Mongouls, and even in 
„ (0 ſame, the former in the Balian, the family of their khans. But 
eſor aud the other in the common lan- it is no eaſy matter to make theſe 
now. guage of the Siameſe. teſtimonies accord with the pre- 
Clpal 
1dda, 
[a * Hiſtoire du Japon, tom. i. p. 46. Amſt. 1732. 169, 
an- { Voyage du Rubruquis, chap. XXVi.—xXVIII. 
the {| Rubruquis, chap, xxviit. p. 60, & chap. xlvii. p. 125. Marco Paolo mens 
at of tions likewite a Kitaian town Sin-gui [the termination gui is the Chineſe dſchu], 
Wo ar | that a part ot the inhabitants were Neſtorian Chriſtians. 
Rh” Rubruguis, chap. xlv. aſſures us the Tuinians were idolaters. ; But, what 
9 15 extraordinary, in the very ſame chapter he afhrms, that the Tuinians were 
tothe ſet of the Manicheans. The Oriental Chriftians often call 
wor : 


* 18 
ines 44 4 
* 


© two principles. 


tine of +] 
1 % LS 4 
. » 0 

Hence it 


\ Carpini, Voyage, art. v. p. 40. 


enaoui, and his ſect A! Thenaowiah z which word ſignifies the doc- 
See D'Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, art. Marg. 
ems probable, that theſe Tuinians are Manicheans. 


- V1 rvations Mathematiques, &c. publices par le pere Souciet, tom. i, 
p. 224. D*'Rerbelot, Biblotheque Orientale, art. Igur.-Uigur is called, accords 
102 19 the Chineſe geography, Turfan. | 


ſent 
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ſent ſtate of thoſe countries. For 
we find not the leaſt trace of Chriſ- 
tianity therein, except among ſuch 
as have been converted perhaps by 
the Jeſuits in China in modern 
times. On the contrary, the reli- 
* of Lama prevails much at 

ongut, in ſome kingdoms of 
India, in Mongolia, among the 
Eluts, and alſo in China. 

It ſeems therefore probable, 
that the Neſtorian monks in for- 
mer time might have viſited theſe 
regions. But, in proceſs of time, 
as their prieſts became more and 
more ignorant, as well as remoter 
from other Chriſtians, Chriſtiani- 
ty became likewiſe more and 
more corrupted, till at length it 
vaniſhed quite away, or was ob- 
ſorbed in the religion of Lama. 

This religion ſeems not to be 
of a very antient date. It is a 
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ſerve, that in the remoteſt: 0 
the Egyptians had no other phy. 
ſicians than their prieſts, Thi, 
cuſtom obtained likewiſe amore 
the Syrians and Hebrews, 46 
firſt uſed the aſſiſtance of Proper 

hyficians, and was reproved for 
it“. The tame cuſtom prevailed in 
India and over all the Eaſt, The 
antient Tartars and Mongouls had 
no other phylicians than their 
prieſts. - And we find it fo at pte. 
ſent among all the ſavage nations 
of Siberia, and even in America. 
It ſeems very probable that the 
earlier Chriſtians took ſome -co;e. 
monies from the neighbouring na. 
tions; and perhaps all the rites 
and ceremonies among different 
nations, that are very ſimilar to 
each other, came originally fron 
the religion of the /Egyptians+, 

Kempfer ft labours much to 
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ceived | 


mixture of the ſuperſtition of the make it probable, that the founder - Pyr; 
old Schamans with the Chriſtian of the religion of Fo was an from In 
religion. From the Schamans it Egyptian. But he ſeems to be ſebius, 
retained Fo and the metemp- in the wrong: and his conjefture that al 
ſychoſis: from Chriſtianity it pro- would have been more probable, alter . 
bably took its ceremonies and ha- if he had put the religion of the wich 
bits. Brahmans inſtead of that of Fo, Wenty 
Several learned writers derive It might furniſh matter of dif. of Eg) 
the ceremonial of the religion of pute between the Indians and AthiOp 
Lama from the Indians, and that Egyptians which of them were and fet 
from the Egyptians: as it is the elder nation. If Shuckforc's of Eg) 
thought that the ceremonies of the conjecture could be proved true, Indians 
Egyptians were ſpread almoſt that Mount Ararat, on which the 0 4 
over the face of the whole earth. ark of Noah reſted, is one of theſe — 
From all which we ſhall only ob- mountains which form the nor ET 8 
* « An Aſia, in the thirty and ninth year of his reign, was diſeaſed in his +48 
fret, until his diſcate was exceeding great: yet in his ditcaſe he lought not to 4 Our 
the Lord, but to the phofictans.“ 2 Chron. xvi. 12. For, n 
+ The prieſts of Mgypt ſhaved their head and wore linen garments, Mar- We nu 
tial, epigram. xii. 29. Juvenal, fat. vi. lin. 533. abſurd 
Qui grege linigero circumdatus, ct grege calvo tain fo 
Plangentis populi currit deriſor Anubis, 
T Hiſtoire du Japon, tom. 1. p. 31. 34. 7 * 


each T 
tne Cine, | 


0 wern frontier of India, — wag" 
"is he a great argument in favour o 
the Indians. Several writers en- 
Fo t-xyvour to prove likewiſe, that 
k : e Perſian magi received their 
* Lnowledge and their religion from 
42 the Indians“. And indeed as the 
0 Terptians and the Brahmans have 
we þ great a ſimilarity in their man- 
hey ner of life, police, tenets, and re- 
pre igious ceremonies, one nation cer- 
omg tunly tranſcribed from the other. 
rica, Put the queſtion is, which nation 
the received them from the other ? 
oy Some arts, as well as ſome of the 
na. doctrines of philoſophers, came 
Oy tom India to Europe, as the game 
Tent of cheſs, the art of reckoning 
r to with ten cyphers, Democritus's 


doctrine of atoms, the metemp- 
ſychoſis, &c. which laſt was re- 
ceived likewiſe by the /Egyptians. 
Pythagoras brought this doctrine 
fom India, not from Egypt. Eu- 


5 an F 
** ſebius, in his Chronicle, relates 
Aung that about four hundred years 


afrer the birth of Abraham, 
wiich happened a hundred and 
twenty years before the going ont 


able, 
t the 
0 


, 4 of Egypt, there came a ſwarm of 
— Ethiopians from the river Indus, 
8 and ſettled in the neighbourhood 
Ford's of Egypt. We here ſee that the 
tri Indians made a voyage by water 
h the to Egypt; but we find no ac- 
heb counts that the ZEgyptians ever 
* made ſuch an one. 

The Egyptians, on the con- 
zu bi tary, may alledge the expeditions 
NE ot Uliris, Bacchus, and Seſoſtris. 

tor, notwithſtanding .theſe events 
Mar: are mixed with fables, the moſt 

ablurd relations have yet ſome cer- 

wn foundation in truth, which 
them Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxiii. 
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Cnne, et de la Tartarie Chinoiſe, tom. 


6r 


we are not capable of thoroughly 


developing. It may be that ſome 
/Egyptians emigrated likewiſe to 
India, in order to avoid the crucl 
treatment of the Perſian king Cam- 
byſes. At leaſt the hiſtory of 
mankind ſeems to ſupport this 
conjecture ; for the limits of every 
religion have always been extend- 
ed as often as 1t has been perſe- 
cuted. 

There are two perſonages that 
have for ſeveral centuries been 
very famous in the world, Prefter 
John and Dalai Lama. Three 
travellers, Carpini, Rubruquis, 
and Marco Paolo, firſt made Eu- 
rope acquainted with Preſter John, 
but they all have different opi- 
nions about him. The firſt re- 
preſents him as an Indian king; 
the ſecond as a Chriſtian king of 
the Tartarian hord Naiman, whom 
he. believed to be likewiſe Chriſ- 
tians. But both their accounts 
are certainly wrong. 

The Portugueſe having found 
a way to India by ſea round Afri- 
ca, diſcovered a certain Chriſtian 
prince in Abyſſinia, whom they 
took for Preſter John, notwith- 
ſtanding the three before-men- 
tioned travellers had placed him, 
not in Africa, but in the remoteſt 

arts of the Laſt, in the neigh- 
beurkood of China. This cir- 
cumftance they overlooked. 

But we mult firſt proceed to give 
ſome accounts of Dalai Lama. 
He lives in a pagoda on the moun- 
tain Potala, which, according to 
the Jeſuit Gaubil, is under 293 6' 
northern latitude, and 259 58 
weſtern longitude from Pekin +. 


+ See Du Halde, Deſeription de Ia 
His 


IV. p. 122. 125. 
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His followers explain the nature 
of his immortality in the following 
manner : that his ſoul, after the 
death of his body, paſles into ano- 
ther human body which is born 
exactly at that time, and this man 
is the new Dalai Lama“. 

Almoſt all the nations of the 
Eaſt, except the Mohammedans, 
believe the metempſychoſis as the 
moſt important article of their 
faith; eſpecially the Indians, the 
inhabitants of Tibet, and Ava, 
the Peguans, Siameſe, Mongouls, 
all the Kalmucs, and the greateſt 
part of the Chineſe and Japancſe. 
According to the doctrine of the 
metempſychoſis, the ſoul is always 
in action, and never at rei; for 
no ſooner does ſhe leave her old 
habitation but ſhe enters a new 
one. The Dalai Lama being a 
divine perſon, he can find no bet- 
ter lodging than the body of his 
ſucceſſor; or, properly not the 
foul, but the Fo reſiding in the 
Dalai Lama which paſſes into his 
ſucceſior : and this being a god to 
whom all things are known 4, the 
Dalai Lama therefore is acquaint- 
ed with every thing that happen- 
ed during his reſidence in the for- 
mer body. Thus, at leaft, the 
thinking people of that religion 
would perhaps explain their me- 
tempſychohs. The far greater 
part of the worſhippers of Lama, 
however, do not require reaſon 
and arguments for what they be- 
lieve; but take all in a hteral 
ſenſe, and examine no farther ; 


* Others relate, that they keep a young man in the pagoda during the life of 
the Dalai Lama, who is to ſucceed him. 


+ Du Halde, tom IV. p. 573. 


ft Rubruquis ſays, that in his travels to the Greater Tartary, he was aſked 
by ſeveral Mongouls whether the Pope was really five hundred years old. 
| De emendatione temporum, p. 637. 
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having the ſame notion of the 
Lama as the Mongouls had of fle 
W 2 

reſter s of whom we have 
ſpoken above, in like manner 
gave riſe to mug conjectures; the 
greateſt part of which are ſo im. 
probable as not to deſerve reſun. 
tion. We will begin therefore at 
once by that method which ſeem; 
to promiſe the beſt elucidation of 
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Now, 
the matter. miſſona 
The name Pretre Jean, or [uaq, into tle 
was miſtakenly heard by the fig every C 
Europeans that viſited theſe te. matters 
gions. And their fancy working rian pat 
upon it, formed many extravagant one Pet 
ideas which were received and the rule 
cheriſhed in Europe. Theſe ta. Preſter 
vellers perceived a certain reſem. muſt h. 
blance between the ſound of x the Ne! 
word in the Mongolian and Ti. bihop 
betan languages with that of a in theſ 
French, Italian, and Portugueſe greater 
word. Unuſed to the ſtudy of to him 
fuß nage. they imagined that In th 
ſuch words as had a ſimilar ſound we ſha! 
muſt have likewiſe the ſame fioni- this N 
fication in the language of Tibet likewif 
and of the Mongouls which they Dalai | 
bore in ſome of the European, Preſt 
This idea being once received, than t 
many fantaſtical etymologies and countr! 
fables naturally aroſe, as that Preſter 
about a certain Indian Johanes merly 

Preſbyter, &c. about 
Among all the etymologies, time 
that of Scaliper || ſeems to be tie deſcen 
moſt probable. This name, ac- Amon 

cording to his opinion, came trom Crada 
India, and properly was Preite TA 
M. Re 
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Tenan (Preſte Giani; for Gehan tions him, about the year 1624 f. 
*\ the Perſian and Indian lan- and Bernier ſpeaks of him as of a 


guages ignifies the world), which 
Was much as to ſay, a meſſenger of 
eo world; Or an univerſal apoſtle. 
The Neforian patriarchs always 
zppropriated to themſelves the 


N44 


miFonaries of the Neſtorians came 
into theſe countries (which almoſt 
erer competent judge in ſuch 
matters will allow) then the Neſto- 
tian patriarch and Preſter John are 
one rerſon 3 at leaſt according to 
the rules of etymology. And this 
Prefter John being a chriſtian, he 
muſt have been the Catholicus of 
the Neſtorians; or perhaps only a 
bithop ſent by the Catholicus, who 
in theſe diſtant regions aſſumed a 
greater title than was ſtrictly due 
do him. 

In the purſuit of theſe enquiries 
we (hail find this Preſter John, or 
this Neſtorian Catholicus, to be 
likewiſe one and the ſame with the 
Dalai Lama. 

Preſter John was heard-of earlier 
than the Dalai Lama. In the 
country of the Mongouls, where 
Preſter John is ſaid to have for- 
merly reſided, they knew nothing 
about a Dalai Lama before the 
time of Kajuk-khan, one ef the 
deſcendants of Tſchingis-Khan +. 
Among the Europeans, Pere An- 
drada is one of the firſt who men- 


trange novelty ||. 

It deſerves to be remarked, that 
tne old writers, whilſt they take 
notice of the Neſtorians and Preſter 
John, ſay not a ſyllable of the 
Dalai Lama. But no ſooner are 
they become acquainted with the 
Dalai Lama, than they ccaſe all 
mention of Preſter * and the 
Neſtorians in Mongolia and Tibet. 

All theſe circumſtances ſeem 
ſufficiently to prove that the Ca- 
tholicus, Preſte Gehan, and Da- 
lat $, are only one perſon. 


9 _— 


An Account of the Sufferings of Lady 
Harriet Ackland® in the Cam- 
paigns of 1776 and 1777, is 
Canada. 


The following extraordinary Ex- 
ample of Female Excell:nce is 
taken from Lizutenant - Genera? 
Burgoyne's State of the £xpe- 
dition into Canada. It xvould4 
exhibit ( ſays the General) if l 
delineated, an intereſting Pickurt 
of the Spirit, the Enterprize, 
and the Diftreſs of Romance, 


realized ond regulated vhen the 


chaſte and ſober Principles of 


rational Lowe and connmbial 
Duty.“ Indeed one cannot well 
imagine ibe Female Frame capa- 
ble of ſupporting ſuch extreme 
Diſtreſs ; and the General relates 


* See Difſertation de la predication de la foi Chretienne a la Chine, par 
M. Renaudot, dans les anciennes relations des Indes, et de la Chine, p. 238, 


& ſeqq. 
Rubruquis, chap. xix. 
! Du Halde, tom. IV. p. 576. 
| Voyages, vol. II. p. 309. 


Marco Paolo, lib. c. 51. 'Gaubil, p. 105. & 143. 


Dalai, in the language of the Mongouls, ſignifies a fea, or ocean, and in 


a nictaphorical ſignification, an inmenſe diftance. 
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' the Story in a Manner that does 
Honour to his Feelings. 


ADY Harriet Ackland had 
accompanied her huſband to 
Canada in the beginning of the 
year 1776. In the courſe of that 
campaign ſhe had traverſed a vaſt 
ſpace of country, in different ex- 
tremities of ſeaſons, and with diffi- 
culties that an European traveller 
will not eaſily concetve, to attend 
her huſband, in a poor hut at 
Chamblee, upon his ſick- bed. 

In the opening of the campaign 
of 1777, ſhe was reſtrained from 
offerings herſelf to a ſhare of the 
hazard expected before Ticon- 
deroga, by the poſitive injunction 
of her huſband. The day after 
the conqueſt of that place, he was 
badly wounded, and ſhe crofled 
the Lake Champlain to join him. 

As ſoon as he recovered, Lady 
Harriet proceeded to follow his 
fortunes through the campaign, 
and at Fort Edward, or at the 
next camp, ſhe acquired a two- 
wheel tumbril, which had been 
conſtructed by the artillery, ſimilar 
to the carriage uſed for the mail 
upon the great roads of England. 
Major Ackland commanded the 
Britiſh grenadiers, which were 
attached to General Fraſer's corps, 
and conſequently were the moſt 
advanced poſt of the army. Their 
ſituations were often ſo alert, that 
no perſons ſlept out of their clothes. 
In one of theſe ſituations a tent, in 
which the major and lady Harriet 
were alleep, ſuddenly took fire. 
An orderly ſerjeant of grenadiers, 
with great hazard of ſuffocation, 
dragged out the firſt perſon he 
caught hold of. It proved tote 
the major. It happened, that in 
the ſame inſtant ſhe had, un- 


knowing what ſhe did, and perhay; 
not pertectly awake, providen::z/| 
made her eſcape, by creeping by 
der the walls of the back part F 

* 9 
the tent. The firſt object the (4 
upon the recovery of her ſer;{-, 
was the major on the other jive. 
and in the fame inſtant again i, 
the fire, in ſearch of her, The 
ſerjeant again ſaved him, but rot 
without the major being very be. 
verely burned in the face and 6. 
ferent parts of the body. Eyey 
thing they had with them in the 
tent was conſumed, 

This accident happened a little 
time before the army had paſiel 
the Hudſon's river. It neither 
altered the reſolution nor the 
chearfulneſs of lady Harriet; and 
ſe continued her progreſs, a par. 
taker of the fatigues of the ad. 
vanced corps. The next call upon 
her fortitude was of a different 
nature, and more diſtreſsful, a; 
of longer ſuſpence. On the march 
of the 19th, the grenadters being 
liable to action at every ftep, ſhe 
had been directed by the major to 
follow the route of the artillery 
and baggage, which was not ex- 
poſed. At the time the action 
began, ſhe found herſelf near a 
ſmall uninhabited hut, where he 
alighted. When it was found the 
action was becoming general and 
bloody, the ſurgeons of the hot- 
pital took poſſeſſion of the ſame 
place, as the moſt convenient tor 
the firſt care of the woundes. 


Thus was this lady in hearing df 


one continued fre of cannon and 
muſketry, for ſome hours togethef, 


with the preſumption, from the, 


poſt of her huſband at the head gt 
the grenadiers, that he was in ts 
moit expoſed part of the action. 


She had three female companion, 
tas 


the bar 
wives C 
Harnag 
but in 
ſerved 
ior Hat 
the ſur; 
and a 
telligen 
was 1ho 
want n. 
the wh 
From 
the 5th 
with ne 
pared f 
her lot 
with t 
again « 


1 
nme WINK 


hay; the baroneſs of ; Reideſel, and the 
fall wires of two Britiſh officers, major 
un- Harnage and lieutenant Reynell; 
t of dat in the event their preſence 
e {2 ved but little ſor comfort. Ma- 
nl, or Harnage was ſoon brought to 
” the ſurgeons, very badly wounded ; 
in in aud a little while after came in- 
The telligence that lieutenant Reynell 
it not ws ot dead. Imagination will 
y ſe. want no helps to figure the ſtate of 
| Gif. the whole groupe. 

> very From the date of that action to 
a the the -th of October, lady Harriet, 


with her uſual ſerenity, ſtood pre- 
pared for new trials! And it was 
ker lot that their ſeverity increaſed 


either with their numbers. She was 
* the again expoſed to the hearing of 
; and +» whole action, and at laſt re- 
| per- eech the ſhock of her individual 
e ad. nifortune, mixed with the intel- 
upo cence of the general calamity ; 
erent the troops were defeated, and ma- 
ul, u jor Acklaad, deſperately wounded, 
march was 2 priſoner. 

being The day of the 8th was paſſed 
p, ſhe by lady Harriet and her compa- 
yor t pions in common anxiety, not a 
tillen 


tent, nor a ſhed, being ſtanding, 
except what belonged to the hoſ- 
pita!, their refuge was among the 
wounded and the dying. 

on received a meſſage from 
cy Harriet, ſubmitting to my 
(22101 a propoſal (and expreſſing 
a carneit ſolicitude to execute it, 


Ot ex- 
action 
near 2 
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Ot, and buried there. 
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if not interfering with my deſigns) 
of paſſing to the camp of the ene- 
my, and requeſting general Gates's 


permiſſion to attend her huſband. 


Though I was ready to believe 
(for I had experienced) that pa- 
tience and fortitude, in a ſupreme 
degree, were to be found, as well 
as every virtue, under the moſt 
tender forms, I was aſtoniſhed at 
this propoſal. After ſo long an 
agitation of the ſpirits, exhauſted 
not only for want of reſt, but ab- 
ſolutely want of food, drenched 
in rains for twelve hours together, 
that a woman ſhould be capable of 
ſuch an undertaking as delivering 
herſelf to the enemy, probably in 
the night, and uncertain of what 
hands ſhe might fall into, ap- 
peared an effort above human na- 
ture. The aſſiſtance I was enabled 
to give was ſmall indeed; I had 
not even a cup of wine to offer 
her; but I was told ſhe had found, 
from ſome kind and fortunate 
hand, a little rum and dirty water. 
All I could furniſh to her was an 
open boat and a few lines, written 
upon dirty and wet paper, to ge- 
neral Gates, recommending her 
to his protection. 

Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to 
the artillery (the ſame gentleman 
who had officiated fo ſignally at 
general Fraſer's funeral“) readily 
undertook to accompany her, and 

with 


he circumſtances attending the funeral of this brave officer were very 
Early in the morning general Fraſer breathed his laſt—and with 
e preſſions of his affefion his laſt requeſt was brought to me, that 
eat be carried without parade by the ſoldiers of his corps to the great 


ut fun- ſet the body of general Fraſer was brought up the hill, attended 
1 oy the officers who had lived in his family. To arrive at the redoubt, it 
11 within view of the greateſt part of both armies. General PtWlips, general 
e, and mylelf, who were ſtanding together, were ſtruck with the hnmi- 
-y ct the proceſſion ; they, who were Lat that privacy had been requeſted, 


might 


* 
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with one female ſervant, and the 
major's valet-de- chambre (who had 
a ball, which he had received in 
the late action, then in his ſhoul- 
der) the rowed down the river to 
meet the enemy. But her diſtreſſes 
were not yet to end. The night 
was advanced before the boat 
reached the enemy's out- poſts, and 
the centinel would not let it paſs, 
nor even come on ſhore, In vain 
Mr. Brudenell offered the flag of 
truce, and repreſented the ſtate of 
the extraordinary paſtenger. The 
guard, apprehenfive of treachery, 
and punctilious to their orders, 
threatened to fire into the boat if 
they ſtirred before day-light. Her 
anxiety and ſufferings were thus 
protracted through ſeven or eight 
dark and cold hours; and her 
reflections upon that firſt reception 
could not give her very encou- 
raging ideas of the treatment ſhe 
was afterwards to expect. But it 
is due to juſtice at the cloſe of this 
adventure to ſay, that ſhe was re- 
ceived and accommodated by ge- 
neral Gates with all the humanity 
and reſpect that her rank, her 
merits, and her fortunes deſerved. 
Let ſuch as are affected by 
theſe circumſtances of alarm, hard- 
ſhip, and danger, recollect, that 


the ſubject of them was a woman 
of the moſt tender and delicate 
frame; of the gentleſt Manner: 
habituated to all the ſoft che. 
gances, and refined enjoyme; 
that attend high birth and fre: 
tune; and far advanced in a fats 
in which the tender cares, always 
due to the ſexz become jndir. 
penfably neceſſary. Her ming 
alone was formed for ſuch trial! 


Tranſlation of a ſhort Extract fn 
a Journal kept by C. P. Thun. 
berg, M. D. during his Vera 
to, and Neſidence in, the Empin 


to the P. R. S. 
From the Phils. Tranſ. Vol. 6.) 
SIR, 
URING my ſhort reſidence 


in London, where you did 
me the honour of introducing me 
to many men of learning, con- 
verſations frequently aroſe, in 
which queſtions were aſked of ne 
concerning the empire of Japan : 
to theſe J could at that time gie 
anſwers only from memory; but, 
having now got poſſeſſion of my 
papers, I have drawn out, for tie 
farther ſatisfaction of the Royal 
Society, and your particular 


might conſtrue it into neglect. We could neither endure that refieion, nor 

ind-ed reftrain our natural propenſity to pay our laſt attention to his remains. 
The inceſfant cannonade during the ſolemnity; the ſteady attitude and vna!- 
tered voice with which the chaplain officiated, though frequently covered with 
duit, which the ſhot threw up on all ſides of him; the mute but expretfive u. 
ture of ſenſibility and indignation upon every countenance :: theſe objects wil 
remain to the laſt of life upon the minds of every man who was preſent. Ti 
growing duſkineſs added ta the ſcenery, and the whole marked a chaiadter 0 
that juncture, that would make one of the fineſt ſubjects for the pencil 0! 1 
maker that the field ever exhibited. To the canvaſs, and to the fauhful pig? 
of a more important hiſtorian, gallant friend, I conſign thy memory! U heis 
mav thy talents, thy manly virtues, their progreſs and their period, find due 
diſtind ion; and long may they lurvive!—long after the frail record of my p* 
Mall be torgotten, wich 
6 friend, 


of Japan, in a Letter aadreſid 


lends, 
uact 0 
regular 
lateen 
country 
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director 
at Amt 
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liends, the following ſhort ex- 
at of a journal which I kept 
.oularly during à reſidence of 
135 p 


1, | teen months in that diſtant 
A country. 5 5 I 
for- To you, Sir, 1t 1s already 


duden, that I was fent out by the 
:i-etors of the Botanic Gardens 
+ Amſterdam, and ſome other 
eminent men of that place; firſt to 
he Cape of Good Hope, and 
{om thence to Japan: in order to 
nve{tizate the natural hiſtory of 
loſe countries, and to ſend from 
thence ſeeds and living plants of 
unknown kinds, for the uſe of 
heir collections in Holland. At 
the firſt of theſe places I reſided 
three years; and during that time 
had the zood fortune to obſerve 
nd deſcribe many new ſpecies 
both of animals and vegetables; 


did in the year 1775 J ſailed from 
7 me thence for Batavia, and after a 
con- Mort ſtay there, embarked on 


ward a Dutch ſhip, called Sta- 
ſeniſſe, bound for Japan, in com- 
pany with the Blyenburg. On 
me 21 of June, we failed and 
paſted Pulo Sapatoo, the coaſt of 
China, and the 1fland Formoſa. 
On the 13th of Auguſt we made 
tne land of Japan, and the day 
after were off the harbour of 
Navaſacci, the only one in that 
empire where foreign ſhips are 
Liowed to anchor. 

During this paſſage we met 
nta ſevere gales of wind, in one 
t which the Blyenburg, having 
eccived much damage in her 


das, parted company, and (as 
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e atterwards learned) was obliged 
I 20 back to Canton, to refit. 

We failed into the harbour of 
Pagaſacci with our colours flying, 
nd ſaluted the Papenburg, the 


8 uperor's and empreſs's guard, 
menus 
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67 
and the town itſelf, During this 
time there came on board of us 
two over banjoſes, ſeveral inter- 
preters, and interior officers; and 
ſome people belonging to the 
Dutch factory. 

Theſe over banjoſes may be 
compared to the mandarins of 
China: a place 1s prepared for 
them upon the ſhip's deck, and 
ſome of them (for they are fre- 
quently changed) muſt be preſent 
when any thing 1s taken out of, 
or received into, her. They in- 
ſpect every thing, muſter the peo- 
ple, give paſſports to ſuch as go 
on ſhore, and every day report to 
the governor of Nagaſacci the 
proceedings on board, 

The attention and care with 
which theſe gentlemen execute the 
orders iſſued by the Imperial Court 
in 1775 is well worthy of relation. 
The moſt minute articles which 
are carried out of a ſhip undergo a 
jealous inſpection, both when they 
are put into the boats, and when 
they are landed from them ; and 
the ſame caution 1s uſed in em- 
barking goods from the ſhore, 

Bedding 1s ripped open, and 
the very feathers examined; cheſts 
are not only emptied of their con- 
tents, but the boards of which 
they are made are ſearched, left 
contraband goods ſhould be con- 
cealed in their ſubſtance. Pots of 
ſweetmeats and of butter are ſtirred 
round with an iron ſkewer. Our 
cheeſes had a more narrow in- 
ſpection; a large hole was cut into 
the middle of each, and a knife 
thruſt into the fides of it in every 
direction: even the eggs were not 
exempted from 'ſuſpicion ; many 
of them were broken, left they 
ſhould conceal contraband goods 


within them, 
F2 Ourſelves, 
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Ourſelves, from the higheſt to 
the loweſt, underwent the ſame 
ſuſpicious ſcrutiny whenever we 
went from or returned on board 
the ſhip. Our backs were firſt 
ſtroked down by the hand of the 
inſpector; our ſides, bellies, and 
thighs, were then in like manner 
examined; ſo that it was next to 
impoſſible that any thing could be 
concealed, 

Formerly they were leſs exact 
in this viſitation ; the chief of the 
factory and captain of the veſſel 
were even exempted from it. This 
privilege they uſed in its utmoſt 
extent: each dreiſed himſelf in a 
great coat, in which were two 
large pockets, or rather ſacks, for 
the reception of contraband goods, 
and they generally paſſed back- 
wards and forwards three times 
2 day. 

buſes of this nature irritated 

the Japan government ſo much, 
that they reſolved to make new 
regulations. For ſome time they 
found, that the more dexterity 
they uſed in detecting the tricks of 
the Europrzns, the more den- 
trouſly they contrived to evade 
t, however, by re- 

they have ſo com- 


them: at laſt, 

peated trials, 
abrideed their libert 
abridged their liberties, 


pleatly 


that it is now almoſt, if not ab- 
ſolutely, impoſſible to ſmuggle any 
thing. 


8 
The complexions of the Japaneſe 
are in general yellowiſh, although 
ſome few, generally women, are 
almoſt white. Their narrow eyes 
and high eye-brows are like thoſe 
of the Chineſe and 'Tartars. Their 
noſes, though not flat, are ſhorter 
and thicker than ours, Their 
hair 1s univerſally black; and 
ſuch a ſameneſs of faſhion reigns 
through this whole empire, that 


* 
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the head dreſs is the ſame fn 
the emperor to the peaſant, 
The mode of the men's head. 
dreſs is ſingular ; the middle part 
of their heads, from the forchead 
very far back, is cloſe-fhayen ; the 
hair remaining round the temples 
and nape of the neck is turned mn 
and tied upon the top of the head 
into a kind of bruſh, about 33 
long as a finger; this bruſh i; 
again lapped round with white 
thread, and bent a little back. 
wards, 
The women preſerve all their 
hair, and, drawing it together on 
the top of the head, roll it sound 
a loop, and faſtening it down with 
pins, to which ornaments are 
affixed, draw out the ſides till they 
appear like little wings; behind 
this a comb is ſtuck in. 
Phyſicians and priefts are the 
only exception to the general 
faſhion ; they ſhave their heads 
intirely, and are by that means 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the 
people. 
The faſhion of their cloaths has 
alſo remained the ſame frem the 
higheſt antiquity. They conſit 
of one or more looſe gowns, tied 
about the middle with a ſaſh; the 
women wear them much longer 
than the men, and dragging en 
the ground. In ſummer they are 
very thin; but in winter quiltec 
with filk or cotton wadding. 
People of rank have them made 
of filk ; the lower claſs of cotton 
ſtuffs. Women generally wear 2 
greater number of them than men, 
and have them more ornamented, 
often with gold or filver fewer 
woven into the ſtuff, 
Theſe gowns are generally left 
open at the breaſt; their ſiceves 
are very wide, but partly ſewed 
up 
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up in front, fo as to make a kind 
of pocket, 1nto which they can 
exfily put their hands, and in this 
they generally carry papers, or 
{ach like light things. | 

Men of conſequence are diſtin- 
-uithed from thote of inferior rank 
by a ſhort jacket of thin black 
guff, which is worn over their 
bens, and trowſers open on the 
des, but ſewed together near the 
bottom, which take in their ſkirts. 
Come vic drawers, but all have 
their legs naked. They wear 
(ändals of ftraw, faſtened to their 
feet by a bow paſſing over the 
inten, and a ſteing which paſtes 
between the great toe and that 
next to it, fixing to the bow. In 
winter they have ſocks of linen, 
and in rainy or dirty weather, 
worden ſhoes. 

They never cover their heads 
but on a journey, when they uſe a 
conical cap made of ftraw z at other 
times they defend themſelves from 
tic {un or the rain by fans or um- 


; 1 
I ” 
1 % 145. 


'n their ſaſh they faſten the 
(lte, fan, and tobacco-pipe ; the 
fave always on the left fide, and 
contrary to our European cuſtom) 
with the tharp edge uppermoſt. 
e who are in public empioy- 
ments wear two, the one conſi- 
Gertbly longer than the other. 

incir houſes are built with up- 
right poſts, croſſed and wattled 
ca bamboo, plaiſtered both 
wnhout and within, and white- 
valued, They generally have two 
ſtories; but the uppermoſt is low, 
and ſeldom inhabited. The roofs 
are covered with pantiles, large 
anc heavy, but neatly made. The 
10073 are elevated two feet from 


tie ground, and covered with, 


planks, On theſe are laid mats 


which are double, and filled with 
ſtraw three or four inches thick. 
The whole houſe conſiſts of one 
large room; but may be divided 
at pleaſure into ſeveral ſmaller, by 
partitions made with frames of 
wood, filled up with painted pa- 
per, that fix into grooves made 
for that purpoſe in the floor and 
cicling. The windows are alſo 
frames of wood, divided into 
ſquares, filled up with very thin 
white paper, tranſparent enough 
to anſwer tolerably well the pur- 
poſe of plats. 

They have no furniture in their 
rooms; neither tables, chairs, 
frools, benches, cupboards, or 
even beds. Their cuſtom is to fit 
down on their heels upon the 
mats, which are always foft and 
clean. Their victuals are ſerved 
up to them on a low board, raiſed 
hut a few inches from the floor, 
and one diſh only at a time. Mir- 
rors they have, but never fix them 
up in their houſes as ornamental 
furniture; they are made of a 
compound metal, and uſed only 
at their toilets. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
their winters, which oblige them 
to warm their houſes from Novem- 
ber to March, they have neither 
fire-places nor ſtoves; initead of 
theſe they uſe large copper pots 
ſtanding upon legs; theſe are lined 
on the inſide with loam, on which 
aſhes are laid to ſome depth, and 
charcoal lighted upon them, which 
ſeems to be prepared in ſome man- 
ner which renders the fumes of it 
not at all dangerous, 

The Portugueſe, in all pro- 
bability, firit introduced the uſe 
of tobacco into ſapan : however, 
be that as it may, they aſe it now ] 
with great frugality, though both 

F 3 lexes, 
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ſexes, old and young, continually 
ſmoke it, blowing out the ſmoke 
through their noſtrils. The firſt 
compliment offered to a ſtranger 
in their houſes is a diſh of tea and 
a pipe of tobacco. Their pipes 
have mouth-picces and bowls of 
braſs or white copper, The hol- 
low of the bowl is fo ſmall as 
ſcarce to _—_— an ordinary pea. 
'The tobacco 1s cut as fine as a 
hair, Shoots a finger's length, and 
15 rolled up in {mall balls like 
ills, to fit the {mall hollow in the 
E of the pipe; which pills, as 
they can laſt but for a few Whiffs, 
muſt be very frequently renewed. 

Fans are uſed by both ſexes 
equally, and are, within or with- 
out doors, their inſeparable com- 
Panions. 

The whole nation are naturally 
cleanly; every houſe, whether 
public or private, has a bath, of 
which conſtant and daily uſe E 
made by the W hole family. 

You ſeldom meet a man who 
has not his mark imprinted on 
the feeves and back of his cloaths, 
in tie ſame colour in which the 
pattern 1s printed ; white cy are 
left in manufacturing them, for 
the purpoſe of inſerting theie 

marks. 

Obedience to parents and re- 
ſpect to ſuperiors is the character- 
iilic of this nation: it is pleafing 
to ſee the reſpect with which in- 
feriors treat thoſe of high rank; 
if they meet them abr Dad, they 
ſtop till they have paſied by; if in 
41 houſe, they kcep at 4 diſtance, 
bowing their heads to the groung. 
Their ſalutations and converſations 


between equals abound alſo with 
civility and politeneſs; to this 


children are early accuſtomed by 
the example of their parents. 


fappan wood, 
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Their penal laws are very þ.. 
vere ; but puniſhments are ſeldom 
inflicted. Perhaps there is ng 
country where fewer crimes again 
ſociety are committed. 

Their uſage of names diger 
from that of all other nation, 
The family name 1s never made 
uſe of but in ſigning ſolemn con- 
tracts, and the particular name hy 
which indwiduals are diſtinguiſhed 
in converſation varies according tg 
the age or ſituation of the perſon 
who makes uſe of it: fo that 
ſometimes the ſame perſon i is, in 
his life-time, known by five or fix 
different names. 

They reckon their age by even 
years, not regarding whether the; 
were born at the beginning or the 
end of a year, fo that a child i- 
ſaid to be a year old on the nes 
year's day next after his birth, 
even though he has not been bora 
many days. 

Commerce and manufactures 
flouriſh here, though, as theſe 
people have few wants, they ate 
not carried to the extent which u 
fee in Europe. Agriculture is 0 
well underſtood, that the whole 
Country, even to the tops of the 
hills, is cultivated. They trade 
with no foreigners but the Dutca 
and Chine le, "and in both caſes 
with companies of privileged met- 

chants, The Dutch export copper 
nd raw camphire, for which rhey 
vive in return ſugar, ripe Ci0Ves, 
ivory, — 5 lead, 
tortolje- mell, chintzs, and a few 
trifles more. 

As the Dutch company do vet 
pay duty in Japan, either on thei! 

exports or imports, they ſend n 

om preſent to the court, con- 
ting of cloth, chintzs, ſuccotzs, 

2 ſtuſts, and trinkets. 
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| had the ſatisfaction to attend 
e ambaſſador, who was intruſted 
with thele preſents, on his journey 
to ſeddo, the capital of this vaſt 
empire, ſituated at an immenſe 
dilance from Nagatfacc1, a journey 
on which three Europeans only are 
permitted to go, attended by tWo 
handred Japaneſe at leaſt. 

We left our little ifland of De— 
„ma, and the town of Nagaſacci, 
on the 4th of March, 1776, and 
travelled through Cocora to Simo— 
noſcki, where we arrived on the 
12:1, and found a veſſel prepared 
{zz us; we embarked on board her, 
coaſted along to Fiogo, From 
tence we travelled by land to 
Ofacca, one of the principal com- 
nercial towns in the empire. At 
iis place we remained the 8th and 
gt: of April, and on the 1oth ar- 
rived at Miaco, the reſidence of 
he Dairi, or eccleſiaſtical em- 
ror, Here we alſo ſtayed two 
aus; but after that made the beſt 
f our way to Jeddo, where we 
arrived on the iſt of May. 

We were carried by men in a 
kind of palankins, called nor1- 
mons, covered, and provided with 
windows. The preſents alſo and 
our proviſions were carried on 
men's ſhoulders, except a few 
articles, which were loaded on 
The Japaneſe offi- 
cers who attended us provided us 
with every thing, ſo that our 
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On the 18th we had an audience 
of the cubo, or temporal emperor, 
of the heir-apparent, and of the 
twelve ſenators; the day following, 
of the eccleſiaſtical governors, the 

overnors of the town, and other 
high officers. On the 23d we had 
our audience of leave. We left 
Jeddo on the 26th of May, and 
arrived at Miaco on the 7th of 
June, Here we had an audience 
of the emperor's viceroy, to whom 
we alſo made preſents, as we were 
not allowed to ſee the dairi, or 
eccleſiaſtical emperor. On the 
11th we procured leave to walk 
about the town, and viſit the tem- 
ples and principal buildings. In 
the evening we {et out for Oſacca, 
which town we were alſo permitted 
to view, which we did on the 
13th, 

We ſaw temples, theatres, and 
many curious buildings; but, 
above all, the manufactory of 
copper, which js melted here, and 
no where elſe in the empire. 

On the 14th we had an audience 
of the governors of this town ; 
after which we reſumed qur journey 
to Fiogo, where we again embarked 
on the 18th, and proceeded by ſea 
to Simonoſeki, from whence we 
arrived on the 23d at Cocota, and 
from thence were carried in nori- 
mons to Nagaſacci, and arrived at 
our little iſland Dezima on the laſt 
day of June,. after an abſence of 
one hundred and eighteen Gays, 
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An Account of the Eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius, which happened in 
Auguſt, 1779. From Sir William 
Hamilton's Letter to Mr. Banks, 

P.R.S. 

Naples, OR. 1, 1779. 
HE late eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius was of {c ſingular 
a nature, ſo very violent and alarm- 
ing, that it neceſſarily attracted the 
attention of every one, not only in 
its immediate neighbourhood, but 
for many miles around; and, con- 
ſequently, ſeveral flight deſcrip- 
tious of it have been already handed 
about, and ſome (as I am informed) 
more accurate and circumſtantial 
are preparing for the preſs “. 

That on which the Abbot Bottis 
is actually employed, by command 
of his Sicilian majefty, will un- 
doubtedly be executed with the 
iame accuracy, truth, and preci- 
ſion, as have rendered that author's 
former publications upon the ſub- 
ject of Mount Veſuvius ſo univer- 
ſally and deſervedly eſteemed. 

Such à publication, executed 
with magnificence in the royal 
printing-ofhce, may, perhaps, ren- 
der every other account of the late 
eruption ſuperfluous: nevertheleſs, 


The inhabitants of this great city in general give ſo little attention 10 
Mount Veſuvius, though in full view of the greateſt part of it, that I am wel 
convinced many of its eruptions pals totally unnoticed by at leaſt two-thirds cf 
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the Royal Society, who have done nical p 
ſo much honour to my former com. ſtantly f 
munications, if J did not, through as if the 
the reſpectable canal of its worthy the ſtee 
prefident, and my good friend, and, WI 
ſimply relate to them ſuch remack. "fon, 
able circumſtances as attended the hoſe cl 
late tremendous exploſions of imes fu 
Mount Veſuvius, and as either mes in 
came immediately under my own he qua 
inſpection, or have been related Thel 
to me by ſuch good authority az jon af 
cannot be called in queſtion, ound t 
Since the great eruption of 1567, five or | 
of which I had the honour of giving ight fe 
a particular account to the Royal id fro 
Society, Veſuvius has never been C6712 t 
free from ſmoke, nor ever many hem, 
months without throwing up ted. tonvey 
hot ſcoriæ, which increaling, toa Arcs, 
certain degree, were uſually fol- an ope 
lowed by a current of liquid lars, ion I! 
and except in the eruption of 177”, jubter? 
thoſe lavas broke out neariy tron which 
the ſame ſpot, and ran much in 
the ſame direction, as that of the *:21 
famous eruption of 1767. 779 
No leſs than nine ſuch eruptions wks 
are recorded here fince the great 33 
one above- mentioned, and ſome derful | 
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ol them were conſiderable, I never 
filed viſiting thoſe lavas whilſt 
they were in full force, and as 
conttantly examined them and the 
dater of the volcano after the 
ceaſing of each eruption“. 


* 


farmer letters on this ſubject, were 
] to relate my remarks on thoſe 
eigetent expeditions, The lavas, 
when they either boiled over the 
crater, or broke out from the co- 
nical parts of the volcano, con- 
ſantly formed channels as e der 
as if they had been cut by art down 
the ſteep part of the mountain, 
and, Whilſt in a ſtate of perfect 
fon, continued their courſe in 
hoſe channels, which were ſome- 
mes fall to the brim, and at other 
mes more or leſs fo, according to 
he quantity of matter in motion. 
Theſe channels, upon examina— 
ion after an erup ion, I have 
ound to be in general from two to 
fre or ſix feet wide, and ſeven or 
iht feet deep. They were often 
id from the ſight by a quantity of 
cott that had formed a cruſt over 
hem, and the lava having been 
tnveyed in a covered way for ſome 
zurds, came out freſh again into 
in open channel. After an erup- 
ion ] have walked in ſome of thoſe 
jubtertaneous or covered galleries, 
which were exceedingly curious, 


what has been deſcribed in my 


ing, given the volcano un coup d il. 


Muſeum laſt year, 


, Nr, Bowdler, of Bach. 


it would be but a repetition of- 
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the ſides, top, and bottom, being 
worn perfectly ſmooth and even in 
moſt parts by the violence of the 
currents of the red-hot lavas, which 
they had conveyed for many weeks 
ſucceſſively; in others, the lava 
had incruſted the ſides of thoſe 
channels with ſome very extraor- 
dinary ſcoriæ: beautifully ramified 
white ſalts +, in the form of drop- 
ping ſtalactites, were alſo attached 
to many parts of the ceiling of 
thoſe galleries. It is imagined 
here, that the ſalts of Veſuvius are 
chiefly ammoniac, though often 
tinged with green, deep, or pale 
yellow, by the vapour of various 
minerals. 

In the month of May laſt, there 
was a conſiderable eruption of 
Mount Veſuvius, when I paſſed a 
night on the mountain in the com- 
pany of one of my countrymen, as 


eager as myſelf in the purſuit of 


this branch of nataral hiſtory f. 
We ſaw the operation of the 
lava, in the channels as above- 
mentioned, in the preateſt per- 
fection; but it was, indeed, owin 
to our perſeverance, and ſome de- 
gree of reſolution. After the lava 
had quitted its regular channels, 
it ſpread itſelf in the valley, and, 
being loaded with ſcoriæ, ran 
gently on, like a river that had 
been frozen, and had maſſes of ice 
Boating on it: the wind changing 


* The 1a? vißt to the crater of Veſuvius, which was in the month of May, 
1779, was my fitty-cighth, and to be ſure J have been four times as often on 
parts of the mountain, without climbing to its ſummit, and after all am not 
ane med to ow, that | comprehend very little of the wonders I have ſeen in 
scat laboratory of Nature; yet there have been Naturalifis of ſuch a won- 
Certul penetrating genius as to have thought themſclves fufficiently qualified to 
count tor every hidden phenomenon of Veſuvius, after having, literally ipeak- 


# 1 ſent a large ſpecimen of this curious volcanie production to the Britiſh 
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when we were cloſe to this gentle 
ſtream of lava, which might be 
about fifty or ſixty feet in breadth, 
in commoded us ſo much with its 
heat and ſmoke, that we muſt have 
returned without having ſatisfied 
our curiofity, had not our guide * 
propoſed the expedient of walking 
acroſs it, which, to our aſtoniſh- 
ment, he inſtantly put in exe- 
cution, and with ſo little difficulty, 
that we followed him without he- 
ſitation, having felt no other in- 
conveniency than what proceeded 
from the violence of the heat on 
our legs and feet; the cruſt of the 
lava was ſo tough, beſides being 
loaded with cinders and ſcoriæ, 
that our weight made not the leaſt 
impreſſion on it; and its motion 
was fo flow, that we were not in 
any danger of loüng our balance, 
and falling on 1t: however, this 
experiment ſhould not be tried, 
except in Caſes of real neceſſity; 
and I mention it with no other 
view than to point out a poſſibility 
of eſcaping, ſhould any one here- 
after, upon ſuch an expedition as 
ours, have the misfortune to be 
incloſed between two currents of 
lava. 

Having thus got rid of the 
troubleſome heat and ſmoke, we 
coaſted the river of lava and its 
channels up tio its Very ſource, 
within a quarter of a| mile of the 
crater. The liquid and red-hot 
matter bubbied up violently, with 
2 hifling and crackling noiſe, like 
that which attends ihe playing off 


n 8 1 
Bartolomeo, the cyclops of Veſuvius, who has attended me an all my 

expeditions to the mountain, and who is an excellent guide. Ne 

ns, which I found on the cone of Vein. 


+ As the fragments of baſalt colum 


vias, had been evnient;v thrown out of its crater, 


to ers {i 


Dec CXPULTU iu the open Air: 
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ze within, the bowels of a volcano than 
And may not mgizy of the giants caulews)%; 


of an artificial firework 


. T7: 
the continual ſplaſhing wy cf 
vitrified matter, a kind of 2 MM... cnc 
dome was formed over the ond . p 
from whence the lava iſſves, . 4 «able 
was cracked in many parts, 480 3 
appeared red-hot within, like ar * ha 
heated oven: this hollowed billock Ce to 
might be about fifteen feet his Geters 0 
and the lava that ran from vn; DO the 2: 
it was received into a regular chans x ch a 
nel, raiſed upon a ſort of wall of 2 curie 
ſcoriæ and cinders, almoſt perpeg. 4 \s n 
dicularly, of about the heizht of ef this | 
eight or ten feet, reſembling much ine. | 
an ancient aqueduct. matter 

We then went up to the craig ende are 
of the volcano, in which we found, 3s Cleal 
as uſual, a little mountain throw dle, 
ing ſcoriæ and red-hot matter wit im pre n 
loud explohons; but the ſmok lime, v 
and ſmell of ſulphur was fo int at a flo 
lerable, that we were under th 


neceſſity of quitting that curicy 
ſpot with the utmoit precipitation, 

In another of my excurüons þ 
Mount Veſuvius laſt year, I pickel 
up ſome fragments of large an 
regular cryſtals of cloſe-graing 


nes! 

lava or baſalt, the diameter i ſcoriz 
which, when the priſms were con- more 
lete, may have been eight or nix month 
inches. As Veſuvius does ni end of 
exhibit any lavas regularly crylts. were 1 
lized, and forming what are voc to ex! 
garly called giants cauſeways (2: rot | 
cept a lava that ran into the . be im: 
near Torre del Greco in 1631, and Ihe 
which in a ſmall degree has ſuc ho: 1c: 
an appearance), this diſcoreg r, 0 


gave me the greateſt pleaſure f. 
Aftet 


day not lava be more tub} 


after its emiſſion, and havikg 
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NATURAL 
After this light ſketch of the 


mot remarkable events on Veſu- 
vies fince the year 1767, which I 
rater myſelf will not be unac- 
---table, as it may ſerve to connect 
what I am going to relate with 
what has already been communi— 
dated ro the Society in my former 
lettets on the ſame ſubject, I come 
io the account of the late eruption, 
i aFords indeed ample matter 
{ curious ſpeculation. 

1; many poetical deſcriptions 
of this cruption will not be want- 
e, I ſhail confine mine to ſimple 
matter of fact in plain proſe, and 
endeavour to convey to you, Sir, 
„ clearly and as diſtinctly as I am 
2d, what I ſaw myſelf, and the 
imprefion it made upon me-at the 
time, without aiming in the leaſt 
3: a flon cry ſtyle. 

The uſual ſymptoms of an ap- 
12ching eruption, ſuch as rum- 
ng no!12s and exploſions within 
: bowels of the voicano, a quan- 
i of ſmoke iſſuing with force 
from its crater, accompanied at 
tes with an emiſtion of red-hot 
ſcoriz and aſhes, were manifeſt, 
more or leſs, during the whole 
month of July; and towards the 
end of the month, thoſe ſymptoms 
were increaſed to ſuch a degree as 
to exhibit in the night-time the 
wot beautiful fireworks that can 
b: imagined, 

iheſe kinds of throws of red- 
cori and other volcanic mat- 
er, which at night are ſo bright 


% luminous, appear in broad 


c-ught Ike ſo many black ſpots 


3 
U 
* 
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in the midſt of the white ſmoke; 
and it is this circumſtance that oc- 
caſions the vulgar and falſe ſup- 
poſition, that volcanos burn much 
more violently at night than in the 
day- time. 4 

On Thurſday, the sch of Au- 
guſt laſt, about two o' clock in the 
afternoon, I perceived from my 
villa at Pauſilipo, in the bay of 
Naples, from whence I haye a full 
view of Veſuvius (which is juſt 
oppoſite, and at the diſtance of 
about ſix miles in a direct line 
from it) that the volcano was in a 
moſt violent agitation: a white 
and ſulphureous ſmoke iſſued con- 
tinually and 1mpetuouſlly from its 
crater, one puff impelling another, 
and by an accumulation of thoſe 
clouds of ſmoke reſembling bales 
of the whiteſt cotton, ſuch a maſs 
of them was ſoon piled over the 
top of the volcano as exceeded the 
height and ſize of the mountain 
itſelf at leaſt four times. In the 
midſt of this very white ſmoke, an 
immenſe quantity of ſtones, ſcoriæ, 
and aſhes, were ſhot up to a won- 
derful height, certainly not leſs 
than two thouſand feet. I could 
allo perceive, by the help of one 
of Ramſden's moſt excellent re- 
fracting teleſcopes, at times, a 
quantity of liquid lava, ſeemingly 
very weighty, juſt heaved up high 
enough to clear the rim of the 
crater, and then take its courſe im- 
petuouſly down the ſteep fide of 
Veſuvius, oppoſite to Somma. 
Soon after a lava broke out on the 
ſame fide from about the middle of 


discovered, be the zuclei of volcanic mountains, whoſe lighter and leſs 
; parts may have been worn away by the hand of time? Mr. Faujeis de St, 
1, 10 Mis curious book lately publiſhed, and intitled, “ Recherches fur les 
zes ctaints du Vivarais de Velay,” gives (p. 286.) an example of baſalt 

$.07ns, that are placed deep within the crater of an extinguiſhed volcano. 
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the conical part of the volcano, and diſperſed itſelf, havin 


da 
and, having run with violence train of white ſmoke, mr bed — 
ſome hours, ceaſed ſuddenly, juſt courſe it had taken: this train | " vio 
before it had arrived at the cul- perceived plainly from my ville 4 wa 
tivated parts of the mountain above as it laſted ſome minutes; but | "me it 
Partici, near four miles from the did not ſee the globe itſelf. * of 
ſpot where it iſſued. A poor labourer, who u he crate 
During this day's eruption, as I making faggots on the mountain the thr 
have been credibly informed fince, of Somma, loſt his life at thi creaſed, 
the heat was intolerable at the time; and his body not hai; rom tw 
towns of Somma and Ottaiano; been found, it is ſuppoſed that emitting 
and was likewiſe ſenſibly felt at ſuffocated by the ſmoke, he mat diK-rent 
Palma and Lauro, which are much have fallen into the valley fon beautify 
farther from Veſuvius than the the craggy rocks on which he vag work. 
former. Minute aſhes, of a reddiſh at work, and been covered by thy On 8 
hue, fell ſo thick at Somma and current of lava that took its court the volc 
Ottaiano, that they darkened the through that valley ſoon after, Ap fame |! 
air in ſuch a manner as that objects aſs, that was waiting for its maſte; oclock 
conld not be diſtinguiſhed at the. in the valley, left it very ju. increaſe 
diſtance of ten feet. Long fila- ciouſly as ſoon as the mountain feyer-fit 
ments of a vitrified matter, like became violent, and, arriving (afe ſaid to 
ſpun glaſs, were mixed and fell home, gave the firſt alarm to thi this tim 
with theſe aſhes* ; and the ſul- poor man's family. tions fi 
phureous ſmoke was ſo violent, It was generally remarked, that which | 
that ſeveral birds in cages were the exploſions of the volcano were cano, a 
ſuffocated, the leaves of the trees attended with more noiſe during veral g 
in the neighbourhood of Somma this day's eruption than in any d produce 
awd Ottaiano were covered with the ſucceeding ones, when, mot deep r. 
white ſalts very corroſive. About probably, the mouth of Veſuviuz the crat 
two o'clock in the afternoon, an was widened, and the volcanic ed up 
extraordinary globe of ſmoke, of a matter had a freer paſſage. It i clouds, 
very great diameter, was diſtinctly certain, however, that the great called 
perceived, by many of the in- eruption of 1767 (which in every ludden! 
habitants of Portici, to iſſue from other reſpect was mild, when com- watery 
the crater of Veſuvius, and proceed pared to the late violent eruption and mi 
haſtily towards the mountain of occaſioned much greater conculiions ready | 
Somma, againſt which it ſtruck in the air by its louder exploſions, tains, | 
VOiCan 
* During an eruption of the volcano in the iſle of Bourbon in 1766, ſome tain of 
miles of country, at the diſtance of fix leagues from that volcano, were covered credibl 
with a flexible, capillary, yellow glaſs, ſome of which were two or three teet a licht 
long, with ſmall vitrous globules at a little diſtance one from the other, Count could 
Buffon ſhewed me ſome of this capillary and flexible glaſs, which is preſerved in any pl 
the Royal Muſeum at Paris, and which perfectly reſembles the filaments of vi. of Vol 
trified matter which fell at Ottaiano, and in other parts on the borders of Ve, "A 
ſuvius during this eruption. Sorrentino, in his Iſtoria del Veſuvio, publiſhed 8 * 
at Naples in 1734, likewiſe mentions vitrified matter, like hervs an. ſtraw, ey 
being found on the ground in the neighbourhood of Veſuvius, during at 1 Wi 
om! 


eruption of that mountain in the year 1724. 
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Friday, Auguſt the 6th, the fer- 
on in the mountain was 
mentation 
[eſs violent; but, about noon, 
there was A loud report, at which 
eme it was ſu ppoſed, that a por- 
don of che little mountain within 
the crater had fallen in. At night 
de throws from the crater in- 
creaſed, and proceeded evidently 
from two ſeparate mouths, which 
emitting red-hot ſcoriæ, and in 
diff-renc directions, formed a moſt 
beautiful and almoſt continued fire- 
work. 
On Saturday, Auguſt the 7th, 
he volcano remained much in the 
me ſtate; but, about twelve 
clock at night, its fermentation 
increaſed greatly. The ſecond 
fyzr fit of the mountain may be 
laid to have manifeſted itſelf at 
this time. I was watching its mo- 
tions from the mole of Naples, 
which has a full view of the vol- 
cano, and had been witneſs to fe- 
jeral glorious pictureſque effects 
produced by the reflection of the 
deep red fire which iſſued from 
the crater of Veſuvius, and mount- 
&« up in the midſt of the huge 
clouds, when a ſummer form, 
called here, a trepea, came on 
luddenly, and blended its heavy 
watery clouds with the ſulphureous 
aud mineral ones, which were al- 
reaty like ſo many other moun- 
tuns, piled over the ſummit of the 
voicano; at this moment a foun- 
tain of fire was ſhot up to an in- 
cred!vle height, caſting ſo bright 
light, chat the ſmalleſt objects 
could be clearly diſtinguiſhed at 
ay pl:ce within fix miles or more 
of Veſuvins. 
112 black ſtormy clouds paſſing 
lwiftly over, and at times covering 
We waole,,or a part of the bright 
column of fire, at other times 
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clearing away, and giving a full 


view of it, with the various tints 
produced by its reverberated light 
on the white clouds above, in con- 
traſt with the pale flaſhes of forked 
lightning that attended the tro- 
pea, formed ſuch a ſcene as, no 
wer of art can ever expreſs. 
That which followed the next 
evening was ſurely much more for- 
midable and alarming ; but this 


was more beautiful and ſublime' 


than even the moſt lively imagina- 
tion can paint to itſelf, This 
great exploſion did not laſt above 
eight or ten minutes, after which 
Veiuvius was totally eclipſed by 
the dark clouds, and there fell a 
heavy ſhower of rain. 

Some ſcoriæ and ſmall ſtones 
fell at Ottaiano during this erup- 
tion, and ſome of a very great ſize 
in the valley between Veſuvius and 
the Hermitage. All the inhabi- 
tants of the towns at the foot of 
the volcano were in the greateſt 
alarm, and preparing to abandon 
their houſes, had the eruption con- 
tinued longer, 

One of his Sicihan majeſty's 
game-keepers, who was out in the 


fields near Ottaiano, whilſt this 


combined ſtorm was at its height, 
was greatly ſurpriſed to find the 
drops of rain ſcald his face and 
hands, which phenomenon was 
probably occaſioned by the clouds 
having acquired a great degree of 
heat in paſſing through the above- 
mentioned column of fre. The 
King of Naples did me the honour 
of informing me of this curious 
circumance. 

Sunday, Auguſt the 8th, Veſu- 
vius was quiet till towards fix 
o'clock in the evening, when a 
great ſmoke began to gather again 
over its crater, and about an hour 

"i after, 
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after, a rumbling ſubterraneous 
noiſe was heard in the neighbour- 
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know, riſes perpendicalarly ges: quid, c 


oo feet above the 

hood of the volcano; the uſual [a +. r = 
throws of red-hot ſtones and ſcoriz Puffs of ſmoke, as black as can 3 
began, and increaſed every inſtant. poſſibly be imagined, ſucceeded We b 
I was at this time at Pauſilipo, in one another haſtily, and acc. 3 
the company of ſeveral of my coun- panied the red-hot tranſparent ard Kite id 
trymen, obſerving with good tele- liquid Java, interrupting its ſplen. bm 
ſcopes the curious phenomena in did brightneſs here and there h 3 of 
the crater of Veſuvius, which, with patches of the darkeſt hue. Wichig Eb than 
ſuch help, we could diſtinguiſh as theſe puffs of ſmoke, at the very Ah 
well as if we had been actually moment of their emiſſion from th; Nod a 
ſeated on the ſummit of the vol- crater, I could perceive a bright Ee to tl 
cano. The crater ſeemed much but pale electrical fire, briſkly play. Fes ar 
enlarged by the violence of laſt ing about in zig-zag lines f. "The b 
night's exploſions, and the little The wind was 8. W.; and Nors 
mountain no longer exiſted. About though gentle, was ſufficient tg Lich fl 
nine o'clock there was a loud re- carry theſe detached clouds or puff wt (rom 
port, which ſhook the houſes of of ſmoke out of the column of fire; ter throv 
Portici and its neighbourhood to and a collection of them, by de. Fom the 
ſuch a degree as to alarm their in- grees, formed a black and exten. tical fire 
habitants, and drive them out 1nto five curtain (if J may be allowed alt of 

the ſtreets; and, as I have fince the expreſſion) behind it; in other rene, 

ſeen, many windows were broken, parts of the ſky it was perfecihy The 
and walls cracked, by the con- clear, and the ſtars were bright. creatle c 
cuſſion of the air from that explo- The fiery fountain, of ſo gi. and ſeei 
ſion, though faintly heard at Na- gantic a ſize, upon the dark ground ety wit 
ples. above-mentioned, made the mol as cl 
In an inſtant a fountain of li- glorious contraſt imaginable, an, er, hl 

quid tranſparent fire began to riſe, the blaze of it reflected ſtrongly on 

and, gradually increaſing, arrived the ſurface of the fea, which was Fir" 
at ſo amazing a height as to ſtrike at that time perfectly {mooth, add- * "Che 
every one who beheld it with the ed greatly to this ſublime view. JPA 
moſt awful aſtoniſhment. I ſhall The liquid lava, mixed with + Sor! 
ſcarcely be credited when I aſſure ſtones. and ſcoriæ, after having ton of V 
you, Sir, that, to the beſt of my mounted, I verily believe, at the thele are 
judgment, the height of this ſtu- leaſt ten thouſand feet, was partly 1 Faronc 
pendous column of fire could not directed by the wind towards C. mm Ve 
be leſs than three times that of taiano, and partly falling alot 0 "gp 
Veſuvius itſelf, . which, as you perpendicularly, ſtill red-hot aus Ty 
dom 
* Se tu ſe' or lettore, a creder lento 4 vo] 
C10, ch'e lo dirò, non ſara maraviglia Who, 1 
Che Io, che l'vidi; appena il mi conſento. hon 
Dax TE INF. Cant. xxv. verſo 46. great cru 
+ I mention this circumſtance to prove, that the electrical matter, lo manifek of his ww; 
during this eruption, actually proceeded. from the bowels of the volcano, aud 138 


was not attrated from a great height in the air, and conducted into its crater 


by the vaſt column of ſmoke, ho” 
liquid, 
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nid, on Veſuvius, covered its 
bole cone, part of that of the 
dountain of Somma, and the val- 
ler between them. The falling 
matter being nearly as vivid and 
med as that which was contt- 
\ally iſſuing freſh from the cra- 
er, formed with it one complete 
baly of fire, which could not be 
Eb than two miles and a half in 
breadth, and of the extraordinary 
bioht above-mentioned, caſting a 
dest to the diſtance of at leaſt fix 
mies around it. 

The bruſh-wood on the moun- 
in of Somma was ſoon in a blaze, 
which fame being of a different 
tint from the deep red of the mat- 
ter thrown out of the volcano, and 
from the filvery blue of the elec- 
ical fire, fill added to the con- 
tat of this moſt extraordinary 
cee. 

The black cloud increaſing 


city with ſpeedy deſtruction; for 
* was charged with electrical mat- 
er, which kept conſtantly darting 


et miles et mayores.*” Plin. Epiſt. 
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about it in og and bright zig- 
zags, juſt like thoſe deſcribed by 
Pliny the younger in his letter 
to 'Tacitus, and which accom- 
panied the great eruption of Veſu- 
vius that proved fatal to his uncle“. 
This volcanic lightning, however, 
as I particularly remarked, very 
rarely quitted the cloud, - bur 
uſually returned to the great co- 
lumn of fire towards the crater of 
the volcano from whence it origi- 
nally came +. Once or twice, in- 
deed, I ſaw this lightning (or - 
rilli, as it is called here) fall on 
the top of Somma, and ſet fire to 
ſome dry graſs and buſhes }. 
Fortunately for us, the wind in- 
creaſing from the S. W. quarter, 
carried back the threatening cloud 
juſt as it had reached the city, and 
began to occaſion great alarm. 
All public diverſions ceaſed in an 
inſtant, and the theatres being 
ſhut, the doors of the churches 
were thrown open. Numerous 
proceſſions were formed in the 
ſtreets, and women and children 


with diſhevelled heads filled the 


*« Ab altero latere, nubes atra et horrenda, ignei ſpiritus tortis vibratiſque 
Aorllbus rupta, in longas flammarum figuras dehitcebat z fulgoribus illæ 


+ Sorrentino mentions the like obſervation, which he made during an erup- 


tion of Veluvius in 1707, when the ſame kind of black cloud bent over Naples 
thele are his words: „ Alle ore 19. tutti 1 cittadini nelle oſcure tenebre fi tro- 
„ 121000 in mezzo deli Saëtte, delle quali, alcune vedeanſi uſcir dalla fornace 
del Veſuvio, e ſcorrere ſino al capo di Pauſilipo, d'onde non paſſando pin 
#104021 fFuor la nuvola delle ceneri, o divertirſi altronde, indietro per Piſtefſa 
* 119.2 tornarono a ſcopiar ſu la fornace, onde uſcirono : qual moto retrogrado 
mai hopotuto intendere.“ 

dome time after the eruption had ceaſed, the air continued greatly impreg- 
Mc with clerical matter. The Duke of Cotrofiano, a Neapolitan nobleman 
(ang, 1:om his ſuperior knowledge in experimental philoſophy and mechanics, 
docs honour to his country) told me, that having, about half an hour after the 
rent cruption had ceaſed, held a Leyden bottle, armed with a pointed wire, out 
of his window at Naples, it ſoon became conſiderably charged. While the erup- 


nas In force, its appearance was too alarming to allow one to think of ſuch 
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air with their cries, inſiſting loudly 
upon the relics of St. Januarius 
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Thus, Sir, have I endeavoured oun! 
he C 


to convey to you at leaſt a faint 


being immediately oppoſed to the idea of a ſcene ſo glorious and ſu- rop:i0n 
fury of the mountain: in ſhort, blime as, perhaps, may have ne Monda 
the populace of this great city be- ver before been viewed by hens! clock ir 
gan to diſplay its uſual extravagant eyes, at leaſt in ſuch perfection t 
mixture of riot and bigotry; and I am ſenſible, from the trace, of manifelt 
if ſome ſpeedy and well-timed pre- them I have obſerved in the yg joms, fu 
cautions had not been taken, Na. canic ſtrata, which com poſe the zng noe, 
ples would, perhaps, have been in greateſt part of this country, thy famed m 
more danger of ſuffering from the there have been many more cook the vol 
irregularities of its lower claſs of derable eruptions than the one ſmoke an 
inhabitants than from the angry juſt deſcribed ; yet, moſt probably encrealec 
volcano. thoſe very violent eruptions * ol 
But to return to my ſubject: either have been attended with _ th 
after the column of fire had con- earthquakes, and other ſuch alarm. et. 
tinued in full force near half an ing circumſtances, as to make the la 
hour, the eruption ceaſed all at beholders leſs attentive to the ae | 
once, and Veſuvius remained ſul- beauty of the {.enes ſuch pheng- Rr 
len and filent. After the dazzling mena offered than to their own wha 
light of. the fiery fountain“, all ſafety; or clouds of ſmoke and _ A 
ſeemed dark and diſmal except the aſhes, as 1s uſually the caſe in all nv c 
cone of Veſuvius, which was co- great eruptions, muſt have fo far 7 Ty 
vered with glowing cinders and obſcured the volcano, as to exhi- . ow 
ſcoriæ, from under which, at times, bit only a confuſed mals of fire and Ih 
here and there, ſmall ftreams of ſmoke. 4 50 
liquid lava had eſcaped, and rol- Whilſt we had been enjoying N 
led down the ſteep ſides of the vol- the extraordinary fight of this gi. 1 
cano. This ſcene put me in mind pantic fountain of liquid fire in ally 
of Martial's deſcription of Etna: perfect ſafety, the un fortunate in. = 
Cuncta jacent flammis, & triſti mer ſa ta- Babitante of the other hide of th This 
villa. mountain of Somma, particularly do that 
at Octaiano and Caccia-bella, were deoree: 
In the parts of Naples neareſt involved in that dark and footy Nr 
Veſuvius, whilſt the eruption laſt- cloud which formed ſo proper a laſt ni. 
ed, a mixed ſmell, like that of back ground to our bright picture, of So 
ſulphur, with the vapours of an and were pele d with ſtones and braſh! 
iron foundery, was ſenſible; but ſcoriz of lava; but I ſhall pre- vered ; 
nearer to the mountain that ſmeil ſently give you a particular de. and t! 
| was yery cffenſive, as I have often ſcription of their truly diftreſsful matter 
| ſound it in my viſits to Veſuvius ſituations, juit as I had it from pendic 
. during an eruption. many of the poor ſufferers them- did ne 
q tion; 
1 * The light diffuſed by this huge column of fire was ſo ſtrong, that the wol 0; tne 
9 minute objects could be diſcerned clearly within the compaſs of ten miles or moi ſuvius 
round the mountain. Mr. Morris, an Engliſm gentleman, told me, that 3! the t 
. Sorrento, which is twelve miles from Veſuvius, he read the title page of 2 book loud « 
it by that volcanic light. V a 
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NATURAL 
ves; when J viſited that part of 
e country a few days after this 
option. 8 

Monday, Aug. 9, about nine 
(ock in the morning, the fourth 
Lrct-ft ob the mountain began to 
manifell itſelf by the uſual ſymp- 
toms, ſuch as a ubterraneous boil- 
zng noile, violent exploſions of 1n- 
famed matter from the crater of 
he volcano, accompanied with 
toke and aſhes, which ſymptoms 
encreaſed every inſtant, The ſmoke 
was of two forts ; the one as white 
s ſnow, and the other as black as 
Jet. 
| The white, as deſcribed in the 
former part of this journal, rolled 
eutly maſs over maſs, reſembling 

bes of the ſofteſt cotton ; and the 
black compoſed of ſcoriæ and mi- 
gute aſhes ſhot up with force in the 
midi of the white ſmoke, which, 
tom the minerals, was alſo ſome- 
tin?s tinged with yellow, blue, 
ard green. Preſently ſuch a tre- 
mendous maſs of theſe accumulated 
clouds ſtood over Veſuvius as ſeem- 
ed to threaten Naples again, and 
actually made the mountain itſelf 
appear a mole-Hhill, 
This day's eruption was fimilar 
to that of Thurſday laſt, but many 
degrees more violent. Some ſtones, 
thrown near as high as thoſe of 
lat night, fell on the mountain 
of Somma, and ſet fire to the 
brum-wood with which it is co- 
vered; bat there being little wind, 
and that weſterly, the volcanic 
matter roſe and fell in a more per- 
p*ndicular direction, and Ottaiano 
aid not ſuffer by this day's erup- 
don, but moſt of the inhabitants 
0: 112 towns on the borders of Ve- 
{uvius fled to Naples, alarmed by 
the tremendous clouds, and the 
loud exploſions. 


Vol, XXIII. 


HISTORY. 8r 

We remarked, that ſeveral very 
large ſtones, after having mounted 
to an immenſe height, formed a 
parabola, leaving behind them a 
trace of white ſmoke that marked 
their courſe: ſome burſt in the air 
exactly like bombs, and others fell 
into the valley between Somma 
and Veſuvius without burſting ; 
others again burſt into a thouſand 
pieces ſoon after their emiſſion 
from the crater : they might very 
properly be called volcanic bombs. 

In the ſmoke iſſuing from the 
crater of Veſuvius, we often re- 
marked a ſudden briſk and qui- 
vering motion, which ſeemed to 
communicate itſelf inſtantaneouſly 
from one cloud to another, and 
ſometimes affected thoſe that were 
very high in the great maſs above 
the volcano. Though I could not 
diſcern any electrical fire, yet I 
make no doubt, but that the effect 
aboye-mentioned was occaſioned by 
it, and would have been viſtble in 
the night-time. 

Upon the whole, this day's erup- 
tion was very alarming : until the 
lava broke out about two o'clock, 
and ran three miles between the 
two mountains, we were 1n conti- 
nual apprehenfion of ſome fatal 
event. It continued to run about 
three hours, during which time 
every other ſymptom of the moun- 
tain-fever gradually abated, and 
at ſeven o'clock at night all was 
calm. | 

It was univerſally remarked, that 
the air this night, for many hours 
after the eruption, was filled with 
meteors, ſuch as are vulgarly called 
falling ſtars; they ſhot generally 
in a horizontal direction, leaving 
a luminous trace behind them, but 
which quickly diſappeared. The 
night was remarkably fine, ſtar- 
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light, and without a cloud. This 
kind of electrical fire ſeemed to be 
harmleſs, and never to reach the 
ground ; whereas that with which 
the black volcanic cloud of laſt 
night was pregnant appeared miſ— 
chievous, like the lightning that 
attends a ſevere thunder ſtorm, as 
we ſhould undoubtedly have ex- 
perienced had the eruption conti- 
nued longer, and the cloud ſpread 
over Naples. The ſame kind of 
lightning proved fatal to ſeveral 
people, and did great damage with- 
in the ſpace of many miles round 
Veſuvius during its great eruption 
of 1631, as is mentioned in one of 
my former letters on this ſubject. 

During this day's eruption, the 
relics of St. Januarius were carried 
in proceſſion, and expoſed to the 
furious mountain from the bridge 
of the Maddalena, amidſt a prodi- 
gious concourſe of people, who are 
at this moment well convinced, 
that to this ceremony alone Naples 
may attribute its happy eſcape. 

It was from their Sicilian ma— 
jeſties palace at Paufilipo that I 
made my obſervations on this 
day's eruption, and in the pre- 
ſence of their majeſties, who had 
been pleaſed to ſend for me in the 
morning, as ſoon as the volcano 
became turbulent. 

Tueſday, Auguſt 10, Veſuvius 
was quiet. 

Wedneſday, Aug. 11, about fix 
o'clock in the morning, the fifth 
and laſt fever-fit of the mountain 
came on, and gradually encreaſed. 
About twelve o'clock, it was at its 
height“, and very violent incecd, 


It has been remarked by the oldeft people in the neighbourhood of Veſu« 
vius, that in its eruptions the volcano is ſubject to a crilis at noon and mid. 
night; and indeed, from my ow. Cblervation, I believe that remark to be well 


io uncled . 


the exploſions being lou 

thoſe that attendes TY 
eruptions: we could not judge o 
the height of the vollies of ane, 
and ſcoriæ, as ſome rainy clouds 
were blended with the volcanic 


ter from t 
dunday n 
Soon 2 
town of 8 
telve tha 


ones, and hid the upper pan FAR", 0 
the cone and crater of Veſuvias peighvou! 
from our view. eaves of | 
The ſame mountains of whit F. 5 
cotton- like clouds, piled one over Fele 
another, roſe to ſuch an extract. proacne | 
dinary height, and formed ſuch phich m: 
coloſſal maſs over Veſuvius, x _— 7 
cannot poſſibly be deſcribed, _ el 
ſcarcely imagined, It may har pegan *. 
been from a ſcene of this kind, qu 
that the ancient poets took ther 
ideas of the giants waging wat 77 ce 
with Jupiter, * 1 
About five o'clock in the even. th 
ing the eruption ceaſed, ſome rain ; y "oy 
having fallen this day, which hay: a 98 | 
ing been greatly impregnated with hy 11 
the corroſive ſalts of the volcano 1 
did much damage to the vines in F 5 
its neighbourhood. "Fs ; : 
Thurſday and Friday, Aug. 12 1 * 
and 13, Veſuvius continued t Aller 
ſmoke conſiderably, and at time "wy 
ſlight exploſions were heard, IM 1 = 
cannon at a great diſtance ; but . my 
there have been no more throws oy R 
from its crater, nor any ſtreams of 2 1 
lava from its flanks, ſince Wed- _ 
neſday laſt. leſolatio 
On Saturday, Aug. 15, I went, 
accompanied by Count Lamberg, * Tho 
the imperial miniſter at this court, n 
to viſit Ottaiano and Caccia- bella, 6 cinder: 
the diſtrict which had been mok punces ; 
ſeverely treated by the heavy aher ot 
deſtructive fhower of volcanic mite } The 
fler, a n 
magiuin 
tance, ha 
hat city 
50 to pr. 
lues mul 


5 


than or from the crater of Veſuvius laſt 
Amer Zazu night 

ancay nignt. 4 
ge 0 . atter having paſſed the 


an of Somma, we began to per- 
Live chat the heat of the fiery 
lower which had fallen in its 
beighbourhood had affected the 
ares of the trees and vines, which 
e found ſtill more parched and 
rivelled in proportion as we ap- 
-oached the town of Ottaiano, 
Fhich may be about three miles 
om Somma. At about the diſ- 
tance of a mile from Somma, we 
began to perceive freſh cinders or 
-oziz of lava, thinly ſcattered on 
the road and in the fields. Every 
lep we advanced we found them 
pf a larger dimenſion, and in 
breater abundance. At the diſtance 
dba mile and a half from Ottaiano, 
he ſoil was totally covered by 
hem, and the leaves and fruit 
ere either entirely ſtripped from 
he trees, or remained thinly on 
them, ſhrivelled and dried up by 
the intenſe heat of the volcanic 
ſhower, 

After having paſſed through the 
Wnoſt fertile country, abounding 
with trees loaded with fruits of 
every kind, and the moſt luxuriant 
egetation, through gay villages 
rowded with chearful inhabitants, 
io come at once to ſuch a ſcene of 
eſolation and miſery, affording to 
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our view nothing but heaps of 
black cinders and aſhes, blaſted 
trees, ruined houſes, with a few 
of their ſcattered inhabitants juſt 
returned with ghaſtly, diſmayed 
countenances, to ſurvey the ha- 
vock done to their tenements and 
habitations, and from which they 
themſelves had with much difficulty 
eſcaped alive on Sunday laſt, was 
ſuch a melancholy ſcene, as can 
neither be deſcribed or forgotten. 

We found the roof of his Sicilian 
majeſty's ſporting ſeat at Caccia- 
bella much damaged by the fall of 
large ſtones and heavy ſcoriz, ſome 
of which, after having been broken 
by their fall through the roof, ſtill 
weighed upwards of thirty pounds. 
This place, in a direct line, can- 
not be leſs than four miles from the 
crater of Veſuvius. 

The moſt authentic accounts 
have been received of the fall of 
ſmall volcanic ſtones and cinders 
(ſome of which weighed two ounces) 
at Benevento, Foggia, and Monte 
Mileto, upwards of thirty miles 
from Veſuvius * ; but what is moſt 
extraordinary (as there was but lit- 
tle wind during the eruption of the 
eighth of Augult), minute aſhes 
fell thick that very night upon 
the town of Manfredonia, which 1s 
at the diſtance of an hundred miles 
from Veſuvius +. 


* The Prince of Monte Mileto told me, that his ſon, the Duke of Popoli, 
ho was at Monte Mileto the 8th of Auguſt, had been alarmed by the ſhower 
f cinders that fell there, ſome of which he had ſent to Naples, weighing two 
dunces; and that ſtones of an ounce had fallen upon an eſtate of his ten miles 
farther off, Monte Mileto is about thirty miles from the volcano. 

+ The Abbe Galini, well known in the literary world, told me, that his 
lifter, a nun in a Convent at Manfredonia, had wrote to enquire after him, 
Imagining that Naples muſt have been deſtroyed, when they, at ſo great a diſ- 
tance, had been ſo much alarmed by a ſhower of minute aſhes, which fell on 
hat city at eleven o'clock at night, Avg. 8. as to open all the churches, and 
bo to prayers, As the great eruption happened at nine o'clock at night, the 
les muſt haye travelled an hundred miles within the ſhort ſpace of two hours. 
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84 
Theſe facts ſeem to confirm the 
extreme ſuppoſed height of the co- 
lumn of fire that iſſued from the 
crater of Veſuvius laſt Sunday 
night, and are greatly in ſupport 
of what we find recorded in the 
hiſtory of Veſuvius with reſpect to 
the fall of its aſhes at an amazin 
diſtance, and in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, during its violent eruptions. 
Wie proceeded from Caccia bella 
to Ottaiano, which is a mile nearer 
to Veſuvius, and is reckoned to 
contain twelve thouſand inhabi- 
tants. Nothing could be more 
diſmal than the fight of this town, 
anroofed, half buried under black 
ſcoriæ and aſhes; all the windows 
towards the mountain broken, and 
ſome of the houfes themſelves 
burat ; the ſtreets choaked up with 
theſe aſhes (in ſome that were nar- 
row, the ſtratum was not leſs 
than four feet thick); and a few of 
the inhabitants juſt returned were 
employed in clearing them away, 
and piling up the aſhes in hillocks 
to get at their ruined houſes. 
Others were aſſembled in little 
groups, enquiringafter their friends 
and neighbours, relating each 
other's woes, croſſing themſelves, 
and lifring up their eyes to Heaven 
when they mentioned their mira- 
culous eſcapes. Some Monks, who 
were in their convent during the 
whole of the horrid ſhower, gave 
us the foilowing particulars, which 
they related with ſolemnity and 
preciſion. 
The mountain of Somma, at the 
foot of which Ottaiano is ſituated, 
hides Veſuvius from its ſight, fo 


* Theſe maſtes were formed of the liquid lava, the exterior parts of which 
had become black and porous by cooling in the long traverſe they had made 
through the air, whillt the interior parts, leſs expoſed, retaincd an extreme heat, 


and were perfectly red. 
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that till the eruption became con. 
ſiderable, it was not viſible tg 
them. On Sunday night, whey 
the noiſe encreaſed, and the fe 
began to appear above the moun— 
tain of Somma, many of the inba. 
bitants of this town flew to the 
churches, and others were prepar. 
ing to ; os the town, when a ſud. 
den violent report was heard; {con 
after which they found themſelves 
involved in a thick cloud of ſmoke 
and minute aſhes: a horrid clad. 
ing noiſe was heard in the air, and 
preſently fell a deluge of tones 
and large ſcoriæ, ſome of which 
ſcoriæ were of the diameter of 
ſeven or eight feer, and muſt hare 
weighed more than an hundred 
pounds before they were broken by 
their fall, as ſome of the frag. 
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ments of them, which I picked up RE 
in the ſtreets, ſtill weighed upward; INF i 
of ſixty pounds. When theſe large * trie 
vitrihed maſſes either ſtruck again} WD ; 
one another in the air, or fell cn Fu . 
the ground, they broke in many Maftily 
pieces, and covered a large ſpace having 
around them with vivid ſparks of Aden 
fire, which communicated their urch 
heat to every thing that was com. Had 
buſtible“. In an inſtant the town Pager 
and country about it was on fire in 8 
many parts; for in the vineyard; bein 
there were ſeveral ſtraw huts, which Fo: , 
had been erected for the watchmen IA 
of the grapes, all of which were Noce 
burnt. A great magazine of wool non! 
in the heart of the town was all in Ro 
a blaze, and, had there been much eien 
wind, the flames maſt have ſpread We 
univerſally, and all the inhabi- thas | 
tants would have infallibly been image 
ing th 
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Lornt in their houſes, for it was 
;1:ofible for them to ſtir out. 
zome who attempted it with pil- 
10s, tables, chairs, the tops of 
wine caſks, &c. on their heads, 
wore either knocked down, or 
Mon driven back to their cloſe 
guarters under arches, and in the 
cellars of their houſes. Many were 
wounded, but only two perſons 
bare died of the wounds they re- 
ceived from this dreadful volcanic 
ſhower. To add to the horror of 
the ſcene, inceſſant volcanic light- 
ning was whiſking about the black 
cloud that ſurrounded them, and 
the ſulphureous ſmell and heat 
would ſcarcely allow them te draw 
their breath. 

In this miſerable and alarming 
fruation they remained about 
twenty-five minutes, when the vol- 
canic ſtorm ceaſed all at once, and 
the frightened inhabitants of Ot- 
taiano, apprehending a freſh at- 
t1ck from the turbulent mountain, 
halily quitted the country, after 
having depoſited the fick and bed- 
ridJen, at their own deſire, in the 
churches, 

ad the eruption laſted an hour 
longer, Ottaiano muſt have re- 
nuned exactly in the ſtate of Pom- 
beig, which was buried under the 
aſhes of Veſuvius juſt 1700 years 
120, with moſt of its inhabitants, 
whoſe bones are to this day fre- 
quently found under arches and in 
tte cellars of the houſes of that 
ancient city. 

We were told of many miracles 
that had been wrought by the 
images of ſaints at this place dur- 
ing the late diſaſter; but, as they 
ire quite foreign to my purpoſe, I 
$a, as ulual, paſs them over in 
LPNCe, 


The palace of the Prince of Ot- 
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taiano is ſituated on an eminence 
above the town, and nearer the 
mountain : the ſteps leading up to 
it, being deeply covered with vol- 
canic matter, reſembled the cone 
of Veſuvius, and the white marble 
ſtatues on the baluſtrade made a 
ſingular appearance peeping from 
under the black aſhes, which had 
entirely covered both the balu- 
ſtrade and .eir pedeſtals. The 
roof of the palace was totally de- 
ſtroyed, and the windows were 
broken ; but the houſe itſelf, being 
ſtrongly built, had not ſuffered 
much. 

We had an opportunity of ſeeing 
here exactly the quality of the 
dreadful ſhower, as the volcanic 
matter which broke through the 
roof of the palace, and fell into the 
garrets, on the balconies and in the 
courts, had not been removed. It 
was compoſed of the ſcoriz of 
freſh lava much vitrified, great and 
ſmall, mixed with fragments of 
ancient ſolid lavas of different 
ſorts : many pieces were enveloped 
by the new lava, which formed a 
cruſt about them ; and others were 
only ſlightly varniſhed by the freſh 
lava. Theſe kind of ſtones being 
very compact, and ſome weighing 
eight or ten pounds, muſt have 
fallen with greater force than the 
heavier ſcoriæ, which were very 
porous, and had the great ſurface 
above-mentioned. 

The palace of Ottaĩane is built 
on a thick ſtratum of ancient 
lava, which ran from the mountain 
of Somma when in its active vol- 
canic ſtate. Under this ſtratum 
we were ſhewn three grottoes, from 


which iſſues a conſtant extreme 


cold wind, and at times with im- 
petuoſity, and a noiſe like water 
daſhing upon rocks. They are 
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Theſe facts ſeem to confirm the 
extreme ſuppoſed height of the co- 
lumn of fire that iſſued from the 
crater of Veſuvius laſt Sunday 
night, and are greatly in ſupport 
of what we find recorded in the 
hiſtory of Veſuvius with reſpect to 
the fall of its aſhes at an amazing 
diſtance, and in a ſhort ſpace of 
time, during its violent eruptions. 

Wie proceeded from Caccia bella 
to Ottaiano, which is a mile nearer 
to Veſuvius, and 1s reckoned to 
contain twelve thouſand inhabi- 
tants. Nothing could be more 
diſmal than the fight of this town, 
anroofed, half buried under black 
ſcoriæ and aſhes; all the windows 
towards the mountain broken, and 
ſome of the houfes themſelves 
burnt ; the ſtreets choaked up with 
theſe aſhes (in ſome that were nar- 
row, the ſtratum was not leſs 
than four feet thick); and a few of 
the inhabitants juſt returned were 
employed in clearing them away, 
and piling up the aſhes in hillocks 
to get at their ruined houſes. 
Others were aſſembled in little 
groups, enquiring after their friends 
and neighbours, relating each 
other's woes, croſſing themſelves, 
and lifring up their eyes to Heaven 
when they mentioned their mira- 
culous eſcapes. Some Monks, who 
were in their convent during the 
whole of the horrid ſhower, gave 
us the following particulars, which 
they related with ſolemnity and 
preciſion. 

The mountain of Somma, at the 
foot of which Ottaiano is ſituated, 
hides Veſuvius from its ſight, ſo 


* Theſe maſtes were formed of the liquid lava, the exterior parts of which 
had become black and porous by cooling in the long traverſe they had made 
through the air, whilſt the interior parts, leſs expoſed, xetaincd an extreme heat, 


and were perfectly red, 
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that till the eruption became con. 
ſiderable, it was not viſthle to 
them. On Sunday night, when 
the noiſe encreaſed, and the fire 
began to appear above the mour. 
tain of Somma, many of the inh;. 
bitants of this town flew to the 
churches, and others were prepar. 
ing to quit the town, when a fad. 
den violent report was heard; ſoon 
after which they found themſelves 
involved in a thick cloud of ſmoke 
and minute aſhes: a horrid clad. 
ing noiſe was heard in the air, and 
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preſently fell a deluge of ſtones * wo 
and large ſcoriæ, ſome of which oo, t 
ſcoriæ were of the diameter of 1 ſul 
ſeven or eight feet, and muſt hate Pp ( 
weighed more than an hundred . Y 
pounds before they were broken by 27 th 

their fall, as ſome of the Frag. 1 * 
. | ![Uatio! 
ments of them, which I picked uy Penty⸗ 
in the ſtreets, ſtill weighed upward; nie / 
of fixty pounds. When theſe lage WM . 7 
vitrified maſſes either ſtruck again 1 
one another in the air, or fell en 2 

the ground, they broke in man; nallil 
pieces, and covered a large ſpace 3 
around them with vivid ſparks of aden 
fire, which communicated their 38 
heat to every thing that was com. ad 
buſtible“. In an inſtant the town er 
and country about it was on fire in 1 . 
many parts; for in the vineyard; 2s 
there were ſeveral ſtraw huts, which ot 
had been erected for the watchmen ih 4 
of the grapes, all of which were © Be 
burnt. A great magazine of wood 3 
in the heart of the town was all in 1332 
a blaze, and, had there been much s 
wind, the flames muſt have ſpread Wa 
univerſally, and all the inhabi- that 1 
tants would have infallibly been image 
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Lornt in their houſes, for it was 
;n:ofible for them to ſtir out. 
zome who attempted it with pil- 
ws, tables, chairs, the tops of 
wine Caſks, KC. on their heads, 
ware either knocked down, or 
on driven back to their cloſe 
guarters under arches, and in the 
cellars of their houſes, Many were 
wounded, but only two perſons 
have died of the wounds they re- 
ceived from this dreadful volcanic 
ſhower. To add to the horror of 
the ſcene, inceſſant volcanic light- 
ning was whiſking about the black 
cloud that ſurrounded them, and 
the ſulphureous ſmell and heat 
would ſcarcely allow them te draw 
their breath. 

ja this miſerable and alarming 
fruation they remained about 
twenty-five minutes, when the vol- 
canic ſtorm ceaſed all at once, and 
the frightened inhabitants of Ot- 
taiano, apprehending a freſh at- 
tick from the turbulent mountain, 
halily quitted the country, after 
hing depoſited the ſick and bed- 
ridlen, at their own deſire, in the 
charches, 

Had the eruption laſted an hour 
longer, Ottaiano muſt have re- 
maned exactly in the ſtate of Pom- 
peig, which was buried under the 
aſhes of Veſuvius juſt 1700 years 
ago, with moſt of its inhabitants, 
whoſe bones are to this day fre- 
quently found under arches and in 
the cellars of the houſes of that 
ancient City, 

We were told of many miracles 
that had been wrought by the 
Images of ſaints at this place dur- 
ing tne late diſaſter; but, as they 
ire quite foreign to my purpoſe, I 
fall, as uſual, paſs them over in 
lence, 

The palace of the Prince of Ot- 
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taiano is ſituated on an eminence 
above the town, and ncarer the 
mountain : the ſteps leading up to 
it, being deeply covered wich vol- 
canic matter, reſembled the cone 
of Veſuvius, and the white marble 
ſtatues on the baluſtrade made a 
ſingular appearance peeping from 
under the black aſhes, which had 
entirely covered both the balu- 
ſtrade and .eir pedeſtals. The 
roof of the palace was totally de- 
ſtroyed, and the windows were 
broken ; but the houſe itſelf, being 
ſtrongly built, had not ſuffered 
much. 

We had an opportunity of ſeeing 
here exactly the quality of the 
dreadful ſhower, as the volcanic 
matter which broke through the 
roof of the palace, and fell into the 
garrets, on the balconies and in the 
courts, had not been removed. It 
was compoſed of the ſcoriæ of 
freſh lava much vitrified, great and 
ſmall, mixed with fragments of 
ancient ſolid lavas of different 
ſorts ; many pieces were enveloped 
by the new lava, which formed a 
cruſt about them ; and others were 
only ſlightly varniſhed by the freſh 
lava. Theſe kind of ſtones being 
very compact, and ſome weighing 
eight or, ten pounds, muſt have 
fallen with greater force than the 
heavier ſcoriæ, which were very 
porous, and had the great ſurface 
above-mentioned. 

The palace of Ottaiano is built 
on a thick ſtratum of ancient 
lava, which ran from the mountain 
of Somma when in its active vol- 
canic ſlate, Under this ſtratum 
we were ſhewn three grottoes, from 
which iſſues a conſtant extreme 
cold wind, and at times with im- 
petuoſity, and a noiſe like water 
daſhing upon rocks, They are 
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ſhut up with doors like cellars, and 
are made uſe of as ſuch, as alſo to 
keep proviſions freſh and to cool 
liquors. J had never ſeen theſe 
wventaroli before. In my letter 
to Dr. Maty, upon the nature of 
the ſoil round Naples, I have 
mentioned others of the ſame kind 
that I had met with on Veſuvius, 
Etna, and in the Iſland of Iſchia“. 
We obſerved, that the tract of 
country completely covered with a 
ſtratum of the volcanic matter 
above mentioned was about two 
miles and a half broad, and as 
much in length, in which ſpace 
the vines and fruit-trees were to— 
tally ſtript of their leaves and fruit, 
and had the appearance of being 
quite burnt up; but, to my great 
ſurprize, having viſited that coun- 
try again two days ago, I ſaw 
thoſe very trees, which were apple, 
pear, peach, and apricot, in bloſ- 


ſom again, and ſome with the fruit 


already formed, and of the ſize of 
hazle nuts. The vines there had 
alſo put forth freſh leaves, and 
were in bloom, Many foxes, 
hares, and other game, were de- 
ſtroyed by the fiery ſhower in the 
diſtrict of Somma and Ottaia- 
no . | 

His Sicilian majeſty, whoſe good- 
neſs of heart inclines him on all 
occaſions to ſhew his benevolence 
and aſſiſt the unfortunate, has or- 


At Ceſi, in the Roman State, towards the Adriatic, there are many ſuch 
wentaroli; and the inhabitants of that town, by means of leaden pipes, conduct 
the freſh air from them into the very rooms of their houſes, ſo that by turning a 


cock they can cool them to any degree. 


this luxury, by ſmaller pipes, bring this cold air under the dining table, fo as 


to cool the bottle of liquor upon it. 


+. Having had the honour of being on a ſhooting party lately with the King 
of Naples, at the foot of Veſuvius and Somma, ſeveral dead hares were found, 
and we killed others whoſe backs were quite bare, the fur having been ſinged 


off of them by the hot aſhes, 
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0 


dered a conſiderable ſum of mone ffre* 
to be diſtributed among the un. te ree 
happy ſufferers of Ottaiano and jt, — ca 
neighbourhood, Yelavi 
On the 18th of September 1 ſcoriæ 
went upon Mount Veſuvius, ac. tain Of 
companied by Lord: Herbert and ſarely b 
my uſual guide. We could not thick, 
poſhbly reach its crater, being co. valley 
vered with a thick ſmoke, too ſul. ma has 
phureous and offenſive to be en. aantl 
countered ; neither would it haye matter 
been prudent to have ventured u that it 
had there not been that impedi. two 
ment, as it was evident, from the more 
loud reports we heard from time tg the la 
time, that there exiſted ſtill a great the v. 
fermentation within the bowels of ſuvius 


the volcano. We therefore con. 
tented ourſelves with examining the 
effects of the late extraordinary 
eruption On its cone, and in the 
valley between it and the mountain 
of Somma. 

The conical part of Veſuvius is 
now covered with fragments cf 
lava and ſcoriæ, which makes the 
aſcent much more difficult and 
troubleſome than when it was only 
covered with minute aſhes. The 
particularity of this laſt eruption 
was, that the lava which ofaally 
ran out of the flanks of the vol. 
cano, forming caſcades, rivers, 
and rivulets of liquid fire, was now 
chiefly thrown up from its crater 
in the form of a gigantic fountain 


Some who have refined ſtill more upon 
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of fire *, which falling ſtill in ſome 
degree of fuſion, has, in a man- 
der, caſed up the conical part of 
Veſuvius with a ſtratum of hard 
ſcoriæ: on the fide next the moun- 
an of Somma, that ſtratum is 
ſurely more than one hundred feet 
thick, forming a high ridge, The 
valley between Veſuvius and Som- 
ma has received ſuch a predigious 
quantity of lava and other volcanic 
matter during this laſt eruption, 
that it is raiſed, as is imagined, 
two hundred and fifty feet or 
more. Three ſuch eruptions as 
the laſt, would completely fill up 
the valley, and, by "uniting Ve- 
ſurius and Somma, form them into 
one mountain, as they molt proba- 
bly were before the great eruption 
in the reign of Titus. In ſhort, I 
found the whole face of Veſuvius 


changed. 'Thoſe curious channels, 
in which the lava ran in the month 
of May laſt, are all buried. The 
volcano appears to have likewiſe 
encreaſed in height; the form of 
the crater is changed, a great 
piece of its rim towards Somma 
being wanting; and on the fide 
towards the ſea it is alſo broken. 
There are ſome very large cracks 
towards the point of the cone of 
the volcano, which makes 1t pro- 
bable, that more of the borders of 
the crater will fall in. The ridge 
of freſh volcanic matter on the 
cone of Veſuvius towards Somma, 
and the thick ftratum in the 
valley, are likewiſe full of cracks, 
from which there iſſues a conſtant 
ſul!phureous ſmoke that tinges them 
and the circumjacent ſcoriz and 
cinders with a deepyyellow, or 


* Sorrentino mentions, in his Tſtoria del Veſuvio, that the volcano in 1676 


vented itſelf in the like manner: “ Non a torrenti modo mando fuori le ſue 
vilcere, ma tutti in aria menolla.” Such wonderful, violent, and ſudden emiſ- 
ſons ef liquid lava muſt have been occafioned by ſome accidental and extraor- 
dinary cauſe z and I was inclined to think, that a [ſudden communication of wa- 
ter with the lava in fuſion might be the occaſion of ſuch a phænomenon, parti- 
cularly as we know that pools of rain-water have been found formerly in ca- 
verns within the bowels Herzen! and that a river, ſuppoſed to be that an- 
ciently called Draco, and which was buried by an ancient eruption, burſt out 
ſome years ago with ſuch force, from under a ffratum of lava at Torre del Gre- 
co, as to be ſufficient to turn mills there; but a late cur.ous experiment, men- 
toned by Monſ. de Faujas, in his Recherches ſur les Voicans eteints, p. 176, 
ſcems to contradict my ſuppoſition ; and that water introduced to the furnace of 
a volcano, finding there a more rarefied air, would not produce an exploſion. 


Monſ. Deſlaudes, Director of the Royal Manufacture of Lookihg glats at St. 


Gobin, made the following experiment in 1768, in the preſence of the Duke de 


la Rochfoucault, Monſ. de Faujas, and others. He poured ſome water upon a 


quantity of glaſs in fuſion, and which had been in that ſtate in the crucible for 
twelve hours. The water did not occafion the leaſt fermentation; but, on the 
contrary, rolled upon its ſurface, without even producing any ſmoke z and at- 
ter having become ſeemingly red-hot, like the metal in fuſion, diſappeared in 
about three minutes, without having occaſioned the leaſt exploſion, If the 
great emiſſions of lava above-mentioned were not then occaſioned by water 
mixing with the lava, may not they have been produced by violent ſubterra- 
neous exhalations having Greed their way into the cauldron of the volcano (if 
I may be allowed the expreſſion) replete with matter in fuſion, and blown its 
whole contents, with what even oppoſed its paſſage, at once into the air. 
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ſometimes a white tint. Theſe laſt 
mentioned cracks, though deep, 
do not, as I apprehend, paſs the 
ſtratum formed by the laſt erup- 
tion, and which, from its extreme 
thickneſs, particularly in the val- 
ley, will probably retain a preat 
degree of Feat for ſome years to 
come, as did 2 thick ſtratum of 
lava that ran into the fo/e grande 
in the year 1767. 

The number and fize of the 
ſtones, or, more properly ſpeak- 
ing, of the fragments of lava which 
have been thrown out of the vol- 
cano in the courſe of the laſt erup- 
tion, and which lie ſcattered thick 
on the cone of Veſuvius, and at 
the foot of it, is really incredible, 
The largeſt we meaſured was in 
circumference no leſs than one 
hundred and eight Engliſh feet, 
and ſeventeen feet high. It is a 
ſolid block, and is much vitrified : 
in ſome parts of it there are large 
pieces of pure glaſs, of a brown 
yellow colour, like that of which 
our common bottles are made, and 
throughout its pores ſeem to be 
filled with perfe& vitrifications of 
the ſame E. The ſpot where 
it alighted is plainly marked by a 
deep impreſſion almoſt at the foot 
of the cone of the volcano, and it 
took three bounds before it ſettled, 
as is plainly perceived by the 
marks it has left on the ground, 
and by the ſtones which it has 
pounded to atoms under its prodi— 
gious weight, When we conſider 
the enormous ſize and weight of 
ſuch a ſolid maſs, thrown at leaſt 


Or may not this ſtone he a ſpherical volcanic bafalt, ſuch as one of forts- 
five feet in circumference, deicribed by Mont. Faujas de St. Fond, in p. 155-9 
his curious book on the ſubje&t of extinguiſhed volcanos ? 

+ We meaſured two other ſtones in the valley between Somma and Veſuvivz; 
the one was twenty two feet and a half long, thirteen feet and a half broad, and 
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a quarter of a mile clear of the We f 
mouth of the volcano, we enn of thoſe 
but admire the wonderful payer, in the 
of nature, of which, being ſo very {arraer 
ſeldom within the reach of human ſome £1 
inſpection, we are in general 10h proun 
apt to judge upon much too ſmall freſh re 
a ſcale. ing bee 
Another ſolid block of ancient leſs fras 
lava, ſixty- ſix ſeet in circumference latter v 
and nineteen feet high, beine by the 
nearly of a ſpherical ſhape, vn ſuch f. 
thrown out at the ſame time, and rous Al 
lies near the former. This ſtone often 
which has the marks of havjr ward | 
been rounded, nay, almoſt poliſh. confine 
ed, by continual rolling in tor. When 
rents, or on the ſea-ſhore, and more 
which yet has been ſo undoubtedly explod 
thrown out of the volcano, mz by the 
be the ſubject of curious ſpeculz. ſpherl 
tions “. Another block of ſolid air, o 
lava that was thrown much farther, of the 
and lies in the valley. between the Th. 
cone of Veſuvius and the Hermi. bomb 
tage, is ſixteen feet high, and found 
ninety-two feet in circumference, comp! 
though it plainly appears, by the many 
large fragments that lie round, lava t 
and were detached from it by the fickt 
ſhock of its fall, that it muſt have this c 
been twice as conſiderable when in puzz 
the air. volca 
There are thouſands of ver o m 
large fragments of different ſpe. r 
cies of ancient and modern lavas, ehe 
that lie ſcattered by the late explo. 1 
ſions on the cone of Veſuvius, and ſpun 
in the vallies at its foot ; but these with 
three were the largeit of thoſe ve guſt, 
meaſured +. ed * 
We men 
up | 
mor 
of a 
p2at 
ten 


ten Circ] 


We found alſo many fragments 
af thoſe volcanic bombs that burſt 
in the air, as mentioned in the 


of the 
Ve can 


Power 8 

ſo ver {rmer part of this journal; and 
human me entire, having fallen to the 
ral tos pround without burſting. The 


{reſh red-hot and liquid lava hav- 
ing been thrown up with number- 
I:(s fragments of ancient lavas, the 
jatter were often cloſely enveloped 


0 ſmall 


ancient 
erence, 


being by the former; and probably when 
> was ſuch fragments of lava were po- 
e, and rous and full of air bubbles, as is 
ſtone often the caſe, the extreme out- 
having ward heat ſuddenly rarefying the 
poliſh. confined air, cauſed an exploſion. 
n tor. When theſe fragments were of a 


more compact lava they did not 
explode, but were ſimply encloſed 
by the freſh lava, and acquired a 
ſpherical form by whirling 1n the 
air, or rolling down the ſteep ſides 


, and 
dtedly 
„ May 
ecula. 
ſolid 


ther, of the volcano. 

n the The ſhell or outward coat of the 
ermi. bombs that burſt, and of which we 
and found ſeveral pieces, was always 


ence, compoſed of freſh lava, in which 
y the many ſpiinters of the more ancient 
und, lava that had been encloſed are ſeen 


licking. 1 was much pleaſed with 
this diſcovery, having been greatly 
puzzled for an explanation of this 
voicanic operation, Which was new 
to me, and which was very fre- 
quent during the eruption of the 


avas, 9:h of Auguſt. v 

lo. The phenomenon of the natural 
2nd ſpun-glaſs which fell at Ottaiano 
hel with the aſhes on the 5th of Au- 
e We ouſt, was likewiſe clearly explain- 


ed) to me here. I have already 
mentioned, that the lava thrown 
up by this eruption was in general 
more perfectly vitrified than that 
of any former eruption, which ap- 
pzared plainly upon a nearer ex- 


circumference, 
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amination of the fragments of freſh 
lava, the pores of which we gene- 
rally found full of a pure vitrifica- 
tion, and the ſcoriæ themſelves, 
upon a cloſe examination with a 
magnifying plaſs, appeared like a 
confuſed heap of filaments, of a 
foul vitrification. When a piece 
of the ſolid freſh lava had been 
cracked in its fall without ſeparat- 
ing entirely, we always ſaw capil- 
lary fibres of perfect glaſs, reach- 
ing from ſide to fide within the 
cracks. If I may be allowed a 
mean compariſon, which, however, 
conveys the idea of what I with to 
explain better than any other I can 
think of, this lava reſembled a 
rich Parmeſan cheeſe, which, when 
broken and gently ſeparated, ſpins 
out tranſparent filaments from the 
little cells that contained the clam- 


my liquor of which thoſe filaments ' 
were compoſed, The natural ſpun- 


glaſs then that fell at Ottatano 
during this eruption, as well as 
that which fell in the Ifle of Bour- 
bon in the year 1766, muſt have 
been formed moſt probably by the 
operation of ſuch a fort of lava 
as has been juſt deſcribed, crack- 
ing and ſeparating in the air at 
the time of its emiſſion from 
the craters of the volcanos, and 
by that means ſpinning out the 
pure vitrified matter from its pores 
or cells, the wind at the ſame 
time carrying off thoſe filaments of 
glaſs as fait as they were pro- 
duced. _ = 

I obſerved ſticking to ſome very 
large fragments of the new lava, 
which were of a cloſe grain, ſome 
pieces of a ſubſtance, whoſe tex- 
ture very much reſembled that of a 
true pumice-ſtone; and upon a 


ten feet high; the other eleven feet and 3 half high, and ſeventy-two feet in 
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cloſe examination, and having ſe- 
parated them from the lava, I per- 
ceived that this ſubſtance had actu- 
ally been forced out of the minute 
pores of the ſolid ſtone itſelf, and 
was a collection of fine vitreous 
fibres or filaments, confounded to- 
gether at the time of their being 
preſſed out by the contraction of 
the large fragments of Java in 
cooling, and which had bent down- 
wards by their own weight. This 
curious ſubſtance has the lightneſs 
of a pumice, and reſembles it in 
every reſpect, except being of a 
darker colour. 

When the pores of the freſh ſolid 
lava were large and filled with pure 
vitrified matter, we found that 
matter ſometimes blown into bub- 
bles on its ſurface, I ſuppoſe by 
the air which had been forced out 
at the time the lava contracted it- 
ſelf in cooling : thoſe bubbles be- 
ing thin, ſhewed that this volcanic 
glaſs has the kind of tranſparency 
of our common glaſs bottles, and 
is like them of a dirty yellow co- 
Jour. I detached with a hammer 
ſome large pieces of this kind of 
$a, as big as my fiſt, which ad- 

ered to, and was incorporated 
with, ſome of the larger fragments 
of lava, and, though of the ſame 
kind, from their thickneſs they 
appeared perfectly black, and were 
Opaque, 

Another particularity is remark- 
able in the lava of this eruption : 
many detached pieces of it are in 
the ſhape of a barley-corn, or of a 
plumb-ſtone, ſmall at each end, 
and thick in the middle, We 
picked up ſeveral, and ſaw many 
more which were too heavy for us 
to carry off, for they muſt have 
weighed more than ſixty pounds; 
ſome of the ſmaller ones did not 
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ſtanding the late eruptions having 


weigh an ounce. I ſuppoſe 

to be drops from the licuid _ 
tain of fire of the 8th of Aupul, 
which might very naturally Acquirg 
ſuch a form in their fall; but the 
peaſants in the neighbourhood «f 
Veſuvius are well convinced tha 
they are the thunder-bolts that fel 
with the volcanic lightning, 

We found many of the volcanic 
bombs, or, properly ſpeaking 
round balls of freſh lava, large 
and ſmall; all of which have 4 
nucleus, compoſed of a fragment 
of more ancient and folid lara 
There were alſo ſome other cu. 
rious vitrifications, very different 
from any I had ever ſeen before, 
mixed with the late fallen ſhower 
of huge coriæ and maſſes of lava, 

Though I have endeavoured g 
be as particular and clear as poſlible 
in the deſcription I have given df 
the curious — produced by 
the late eruption of Veſuvius, yet, 
as ſpecimens of thoſe ſubſtances 
will explain more at one fight 
than I can pretend to do by whole 
pages in writing, I ſhall not fail 
to ſend you, by the firſt favourable 
opportunity, a collection of them, 
which I have ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, particularly as I flatter 
myſelf they may ſerve to give ſome 
light into a hitherto obſcure ſub. 
jet : I mean, the nature and man- 
ner of the formation of pumice- 
ſtones, 

Veſuvius continues to ſmoke 
conſiderably, and we had a ſlight 
ſhock of an earthquake yeſterday; 
ſo that I do not think, notwith- 


been ſo very conſiderable, that the 
volcano has vented itſelf ſo ſufh- 
ciently as to remain long quiet. 

I muſt now, Sir, beg your par- 
don if 1 have treſpaſſed too much 
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obon your time: I meant to be 
hort, clear, and explicit; and if, 
b aiming at the two latter, I have 
ſaled in the former, I hope I ſhall 
be excuſed, and that you will pleaſe 
o take the will for the deed. 

I am, &c. 


—_— 


r 


Relation of the recent Eruption of 
Mount Etna. 


OWARDS the end of 
January, many reiterated 
ſocks of an earthquake were felt 
in different parts of Sicily; and 
ſrom that time it was obſerved, 
that Etna emitted a thick ſmoke 
from its center, which extended 
commonly to the eaſt, A new 
eminence was next obſerved on 
the weſtern fide of the mountain, 
vilible at the diſtance of more than 
zo miles, the certain ſign of a 
local exploſion. 

The 28th of March and the 8h 
of April, the earthquakes were felt 
with more violence, in direction 
from north to ſouth, and the ſmoke 
of the volcano augmented con- 
fiderably ; inſomuch that, on the 
28:h of April, it was perceived to 
riſe from the crater in the form of 
a ſtraight and lofty pine, its head 
loſt in the clouds, and caſting out 
ſmall fragments of a bituminous 
pumice-ſtone to the circumference 
of more than twenty miles. This 
continued till the 17th of May, 
when the ſmoke ſuddenly ceaſed, 

The 18th of May, towards noon, 
a violent ſhock with a ſubterraneous 
trembling was heard on the moun- 
tain, and at fix in the evening a 
mouth appeared at the foot of 
an ancient extinguiſhed volcano, 
called Mount Frumento, very near 
the confines of the ſecond region 
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of Etna. The fire flowed from it 
like a river, and, entering a neigh- 
bouring valley, called Del Udfi- 
enza, it overran, in an inſtant, 
the ſpace of half a league in the 
plain del Carpintero and delle 
Mandre del Favo, and then pre- 
cipitated itſelf into the valley del 
Neve, riſing to the height of a 
hundred feet. | 
At nine o'clock the mountain 
opened at two N V lower ſtill, on 
the land called li Scoperti di Pa- 
lermo. Theſe two openings, be- 
ing very near each other, ſoon 
formed but one, the fire taking a 
direction to the weſt, where the 
firſt lava flowed. They each united 
in the plain called de Santi, and 
overran the ſpace of one-third of a 
mile. The firſt lava again ſepit- 
rated itſelf from the others, cor- 
tinuing its courſe alone in the 


valley del Udfenza, where it flow“ 


ed again, although more ſlowly, 
threatening the country of la 
Malta, and the lands of the Ca- 
vali*:, which belong to the Bene- 
dictines of Catania. The two 
other lavas took a dire&ion to- 
wards Mount Parmentelli; the 
baſe of which, to the extent v£E 
about two miles, they quite ſur- 
rounded, then flowing by the eaſt 
of Mount del Mazzo, they ex- 
tended along the vineyards of 
Rugalira, and, after having ſuc- 
ceſhvely overrun the ſpace of three 
leagues, they ſtopped on the 25th 
of May. The greateſt breadth (f 
this branch was one mile, and its 
elevation about five feet. 

During the night of the 26th, a 
new mouth opened at the foot of 
Mount Parmentelli, in the middle 


of the lava. This volcano, for 


more than an hour, threw out 
ſtones of a prodigious ſize, and to 
a very 
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a very conſiderable height. The 
fire next opened itſelf a paſſage, 
dividing into two branches, the 
firſt to the weſt of the Mount del 
Mazzo, which it encloſed, and the 
other along the wood and vine- 
yards of Rugalira for about a 
league. 

At the end of five days the fire 
ſeemed to be diminiſhed, and ad- 
vanced but very ſlowly ; but it was 
ſoon perceived again in a very 
ſenſible degree; and on the 5th 
of this month {| July] threw out 
ſuch a prodigious quantity, that 
the arm of the lava, which was 
then only thirty feet broad, aug- 
mented to fifty, in about half an 
hour, and it ſtill continues with 
the ſame force. But as it finds 
the firſt lava cooled, 1t runs upon 
it, raiſing it to the height of more 
than thirty feet, in throwing it vp 
forward, and on the ſides; io that 
if the refiltance this new lava is 
obliged to combat retards its pro- 
greſs, it nevertheleſs extends it in 
breadth, and produces the ſame 
deſtructive effects. 

On the ſurface of this lava, in 
alinoſt its whole extent, we obſerve 
evrporations, or globes of fire of 
different colours, according to the 
greater or leſs quantity of bitumen, 
ſulphur, arſenic, and vitriol, of 
which che maſs is compoſed, and 
wich the chymiſts, who have ana- 
lyzed it, ſay is very plentiful. 

'The damage already cauſed by 
this eruption 15eſt:mared at 40,000 
Sicilian crowns ; but many perſons 
anpichend it to be more conſi- 


The miles mentioned by Dr. Troil are always Swediſh, ten and a half of 


derable. The lava continues , 
courſe towards Palermo, from 
whence it is now diſtant no mor 
than eight miles; and this js the 
richeſt and beſt cultiy 
of Mount Etna. 
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Of the Effets of Volcanes, and f 
the hot Springs, in Iceland. From 
Dr. Von Troil's Letters. 


E caſt anchor not far from 

Befleftedr, the dwelling. 
place of the celebrated Sturleſon, 
where we found two tracts of lara 
called Gorde and Hualey-re Hrn 
(for what we and the Italians call 


lava is in Iceland called Hrow, Septem 
from Hrinna, to flow) of which arrival, 
the laſt particularly was remark. it; bu 
able, ſince we found there, beſides more C 
a whole field covered with lavz, howeve 
which muſt have been liquid in the WY gtea 
higheſt degree, whole mountainz the n. 
of turf. Chance had directed us vittin! 
exactly to a ſpot on which we could een 

better, than on any other part of which 


Iceland, confider the operations of 
a fire which had laid waſte a tract 
of ten or twelve miles *, We ſpent 
ſeveral days here in examining 
every thing with ſo much the more 
pleaſure ; for we found ourſelves, 
as it were, in a new world. 

We had now ſeen almoſt all the 
effects of a volcano, except the 
crater, from which the fire had 
proceeded: in order therefore io 
examine this likewiſe, we under- 
took a journey of twelve days to 
Mount Heckla itſelf; we travelled 


which are equal to a degree on one of the great circles of the globe; and there- 


tere, one Swedith mile 18 nearly equal to fix Engliſh ſtatute miles. 
welve miles ave therefore atv or ſcventy-two Englith miles, 
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or ſixty miles“ over an un- 
e NES of lava, and 
ined the pleaſure of being the 
e who ever reached the ſummit 
of this celebrated volcano. The 
dauſe that no one had been there 
before is partly founded in ſuper- 
gition, and partly in the extreme 
difficulty of the aſcent before the 
at eruption of fire. There was 
ot one of our company who did 
not wiſh to have his cloaths a little 
fnged, only for the ſake of NICK 
Heckla in a blaze; and we almoſt 
gatteted ourſelves with this hope, 
{ar the biſhop of Skallholt had 
informed us by letter, in the 
night between the 5th and 6th of 


8 September, the day before our 
Lich arrival, Aames had proceeded from 
ark. it; but now the mountain was 
ides more quiet than we wiſhed, We 
wa, however paſſed our time very 
the agreeably, from one o'clock in 
ainz the night till two next day, in 
us viſiting the mountain, We were 
ald even {ſo happy, that the clouds 
t of which covered the greateſt part of 
$ of it diſperſed towards evening, and 
act procured us the moſt extenſive 
ent proſpect imaginable. The moun- 
ing tzin is ſomething above five thou- 
ore land feet high, and ſeparates at 
es, the top into three points, of which 
that in the middle is the higheſt. 
the The moſt inconſiderable part of 
the the mountain conſiſts of lava, the 
ad reſt is aſhes, with hard, ſolid ſtones 
10 throw from the craters, together 
or. with ſome pumice-ſtones, of which 
to we found only a ſmall piece, with 
led a little native ſulphur. A de- 
ſeription of the various kinds of 
W ſtones to be found here would be 


too prolix, and partly unintelli- 
gible; and I ſo much the more 


Three hundred or three hundred and ſixty Engliſh miles. 
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willingly omit it, as I hope to 
ſatisfy your curioſity, as ſoon as 
the collection I made of them 
arrives in Sweden, 

Amongſt many other craters or 
openings, four were peculiarly re- 
markable; the firſt, the lava of 
which had taken the form of ſtacks 
of chimneys, half broken down ; 
another, from which water had, 
ſtreamed ; a third, all the tones 
of which were red as brick; and 
laſtly, one from which the lava 
had burſt forth in a ſtream, aud 
was divided at ſome diſtance 111to 
three arms, I have ſaid before, 
that we were not ſo happy to ſee 
Heckla vomit fire; but there were 
ſufficient traces of its burning in- 
wardly ; for on the upper half of 
it, covered over with =. or five 
inches deep of ſnow, we frequently 
obſerved ſpots without any ſnow ; 
and on the higheſt point, where 
Fahrenheit's thermometer was at 
24* 1n the air, it roſe to 153 
when it was ſet down on the 

round ; and in ſome little holes 
it was ſo hot, that we could no 
longer obſerve the heat with a 
ſmall pocket thermometer. It is 
not known whether, ſince the year 

1693, Heckla has been burning 
till 1766, when it began to vomit 

flames on the firſt of April, burnt 
for a long while, and deſtroyed the 
country many miles around. Laſt 

December ſome flames likewiſe 

proceeded from it; and the people 
in the neighbourhood believe it 
will begin to burn again very ſoon, 
as they pretend to have obſerved, 
that the rivers thereabouts are 
drying up. It is believed that this 
proceeds from the mountain's at- 
tracting the water, and is conſi- 


dered 
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dered as a certain fign of an im- 
pending eruption. Beſides this, 
the mountains of Myvatn and 
Kattlegia are known in this cen- 
tury, on account of the violent 
eruptions of the former, between 
the years 1730 and 1740, and of 
the latter in 1756. 

But permit me, Sir, to omit a 
Farther account of the volcano at 
this time “, in order to ſpeak of 
another effect of the fire, which is 
more curious and as wonderful as 
the firſt, therefore muſt be the 
more remarkable, as there is not 
in any part of the known world 
any thing that reſembles it; I 
mean the hot ſprings of water 
which abound in Iceland +. 

They have different degrees of 
warmth, and are on that account 
divided by the inhabitants them- 
ſelves into /auger, or warm baths, 
and huerer, or ſprings that throw 
up the water to a conhderable 
height; the firſt are found in ſe- 
veral other parts of Europe, though 
I do not believe that they are em- 
ployed to the fame purpoſes in any 
other place; that is to ſay, the 
inhabitants do not bathe in them 
here merely for their health, but 
they are likewiſe the occaſton for a 
ſcene of gallantry. Poverty pre- 
vents here the lover from making 
preſents to his fair one, and nature 

reſents no flowers of which gar- 
ands elſewhere are made: it 1s 
therefore cuſtomary, that inſtead of 
all this the ſwain perfectly cleanſes 
one of theſe baths, which 1s to be 
afterwards honoured with the viſits 
of his bride. 'The other kind of 
ſprings mentioned above deſerves 


Pr. Troil treats more at large of the Icelandic volcanoes in his 18th and 
19th letters; and in the 2oth he ſpeaks more particularly of Mount Heckla. 


+ The 21ſt letter treats more fully of the hot ſprings in Iceland. 
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more attention. I have ſeen 4 
great number of them; but vil 
only fay ſomething of three of the 
moſt remarkable. Near Lauper. 
vatn, a ſmall lake of about a mite 
in circumference, which is abgy 
two days journey diſtant from 
Heckla, I ſaw the firſt hot ſpouting 
ſprings; and I mult confeſs that j 


apo; bu 
almoſt c 
it now 

and 60 
here 2 f 
in this 
native 

water h 
than an 


was one of the moſt beautiful fight; ] hav 
I ever beheld. The morning wiz able wa 
uncommonly clear, and the ſun deſcrip! 
had already begun to pild the op incred! 
of the neighbouring mountain; . could 1 
it was fo perfect a calm, that the pertect! 
lake on which ſome ſwans wers aver a! 
ſwimming was as ſmooth 38 x ſeen m 
looking-glaſs, and round about it from 8 
aroſe, in eight different places, the copal | 
ſteam of the hot ſprings, which traordi 
loſt itſelf high in the air. is to be 
Water was ſpouting from all brated 
theſe ſprings ; but one in parti. St. Cle 
cular continually threw up in the renhau 
air a column from 18 to 24 ſeet be com 
high, and from 6 to 8 feet dia. the cir 
meter; the water was extremely 40 or 
hot. A piece of mutton, and ſome which, 
ſalmon trouts, as likewiſe a ptar- one 2 
migan, were almoſt boiled t ſome 
pieces in ſix minutes, and taſted in ot 
excellently, I wiſh it was in my ſome, 
power, Sir, to give you a de- hne 0 
ſcription of this place as it deſerves; ſcarlet 
but I fear it would always remain flows 
inferior in point of expreſſion. 80 as mi 
much 1s certain at leaſt, nature Th 
never drew from any'one a more from | 
chearful homage to her great only 
Creator than I here paid him. ſpring 
At Reikum was another ſpout of partic 
the ſame fort; the water of which, the u 
I' was aſſured, roſe to 69 or 70 feet from 
perpendicular height ſome years Ye 
deptl 


ago; 


av0; but A fall of earth having 
almoſt covered the whole opening, 
it now ſpouted only between 54 
and 60 feet ſideways. We foun 
here a great many petrified leaves 
in this place, as likewiſe ſome 
native ſulphur, of which alſo the 
water had a much ſtronger taſte 
than any where elſe. 

[ have reſerved the moſt remark- 
able water-ſpout for the end ; the 
deſcription of which will appear as 
incredible to you as it did to me, 
could I not aſſure you that it is all 
erfectly true, for I would not 
aver any thing but what I have 
ſeen myſelf. At Geyſer, not far 
from Skallholt, one of the epiſ- 
copal ſees in Iceland, a moſt ex- 
traordinary large ſpouting fountain 
is to be ſeen, with which the cele- 
brated water-works at Marley and 
St. Cloud, and at Caſſ*,, and Her- 
renhauſen near Hanover, can hardly 
be compared. One fees here, within 
the circumference of half a mile“, 
40 or 50 boiling ſprings together, 
which, I believe, all proceed from 
one and the ſame reſervoir, In 
ſome the water is perfectly clear, 
in others thick and clayey; in 
ſome, where it paſſes through a 
fine ochre, it is tinged red as 
ſcarlet; and in others, where it 
flows over a paler clay, 1t 1s white 
as milk, 

The water ſpouts up from all, 
from ſome continually, from others 
only at intervals. The largeſt 
ſpring, which is in the middle, 
particularly engaged our attention 
the whole day that we ſpent here, 
from fix in the morning till ſeven 
at night, The aperture through 
which the water aroſe, and the 
depth of which I cannot deter- 


* About three Engliſh miles, 
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mine, was 19 feet in diameter; 
round the top of it is a baſon, 
which, together with the pipe, 
has the form of a cauldron ; the 
margin of the baſon is upwards of 
nine feet one inch higher than the 
conduit, and its diameter is of 
fifty- ſix feet. Here the water does 
not ſpout continually, but only by 
intervals ſeveral times a day; and, 
as I was informed by the people in 
the neighbourhood, in bad rainy 
weather, higher than at other 
times. 

On the day that we were there, 
the water ſpouted at ten different 
times, from ſix in the morning till 
eleven A. M. each time, to the 
height of between five and ten 
fathoms; till then the water had 
not riſen above the margin of the 
pipe, but now it * = degrees 


to fill the upper baſon, and at laſt 


ran over. The people who were 
with us told us, that the water 
would ſoon ſpout up much higher 
than it had done till then, and this 
appeared very credible to us. To 
determine its height therefore, 
with the utmoſt accuracy, Dr. 
Lind, who had accompamied us 
on this voyage in the capacity 
of an aſtronomer, ſet up his qua- 
drant. 

Soon after four o'clock we ob- 
ſerved that the earth began to 
tremble in three different places, 
as likewiſe the top of a mountain, 
which was about three hundred 
fathoms diſtant from the mouth of 
the ſpring. We alſo frequently 
heard a ſubterraneous noiſe like 
the diſcharge of a cannon; and 
immediately after a column of 
water ſpouted from the opening, 
which at a great height divided 
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irſelf into ſeveral rays, and, ac- 
cording to the obſervations made 
with the quadrant, was ninety-two 
feet high. Our great ſurprize at 
this uncommon force of the air 
and fire was yet increaſed, when 
many ſtones, which we had flung 
into the 2perture, were thrown up 
again with the ſpouting water, 
You can eafily conceive, Sir, with 
how. much pleaſure we ſpent the 
day here; atid indeed, I am not 
much ſurprized, that a people ſo 
much inclined to ſuperſtition as the 
Icelanders are, imagine this to be 
the entrance of hell; for this rea- 
ſon they ſeldom paſs one of theſe 
openings without ſpitting into it; 
or, as they ſay, i fandens mun, 
into the devil's mouth. ; 


A. * — 


— 1—é—— — 


4 


Of the Baſaliic Pillars. From Pro- 
Fer Bergmen's Letter to Dr. 
Troll. 
F all the mountains hitherto 
known, there are without 
doubt not any more remarkable 
than thoſe that are compoſed of 
angular pillars. A few years ago 
only one or two of this kind were 
known; but new ones are daily 
diſcovered, which is a plain proof 
how much our attention requires 
being rouzed to prevent it from 
_ lumbering, on the moſt important 
occaſions. | 
It cannot be much doubted that 
there bas been ſome connections 
between theſe pillars, and the ef- 
fects of a ſubterraneous fire, as they 
are found in places where the ſigns 
of fire are yet viſible; and as they 
are even found mixed with lava, 
cuff, and other ſubſtances pro- 
duced by fire. 

The cauſe of the regular form of 


ſubſtance whilſt it is drying. 


which the cryſtals are compoſed, 


theſe 45-468 is a problem which wh 
have hitherto been unable to ſolye 
ſatisfactorily. This difficulty bes 
appeared fo inſurmountable 
ſome, that the/ have thought it 
impoſſible to be the effects of nz. 
ture, and have conſidered them 3; 
works made by human hand: : thi, 
idea betfays the utmoſt ignorance 
in regard to the true nature gf 
theſe mountains of pillars, and 
does not even deſerve a refutation. 

As far as we know, nature make 
uſe of three methods to produce 
regular forms in the mineral king. 
dom, namely, that of cryſtallization 
or precipitation: 2dly, the cruſting 
or ſettling of the external ſurface 
of a liquid maſs whilſt it is cooling: 
and, 3dly, the burſting of a mail 


0 


The firſt method is the mot 
common, 'but to all appearance 
nature has not made uſe of this iu 
the preſent caſe. Cryſtals are (el. 
dom or never found in any con- 
ſiderable quantity running in the 
{ame direction, but either 1nclining 
from one another, or, what is li} 
more common, placed towards one 
another in ſeveral ſloping direction 
They are alſo generally ſeparated; 
little from one another, when they 
are regular; the nature of the 
thing likewiſe requires this; be- 
cauſe the ſeveral particles, of 


muſt have the liberty of followiay 
that power which affects their ie. 
gular diſpoſition, 

The baſalt columns, on the 
contrary, whoſe height are fre- 
quently from thirty to forty feet, 
are placed parallel to one another 
in conſiderable numbers, and 6 
cloſe together that the point of! 
knife can hardly be introduced 
between them. Beſides, in mol 
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places, each pillar is divided into 
dereral parts or joints, that ſeem 
to be placed upon one another; 
and indeed it is not uncommon 
for cryſtals to be formed above 
one another in different layers, 
when the ſolvent has been viſibly 
diminiſhed at different times ; but 
then the upper cryſtals never fit ſo 
exactly upon the lower ones as to 
produce connected priſms of the 
{:me length and depth as all the 
frata taken together, but each 
fratum ſeparately forms its own 
cryſtals. | 

How then can the Giant's Cauſe- 
way, in the county of Antrim, 
Fingal's Cave at Staffa, and all 
other aſſemblages of pillars of the 
fame kind, be conſidered as cry- 
ſtallizations? Precipitation, both 
in the wet and dry manner, re- 
quires that the particles ſhould be 


free enough to fix themſelves in a 


certain order; and as this is not 
practicable in a large melted maſs, 
no cryſtallizations appear in it, 
except on its ſurface, or in 1ts 
cavities. 

Add to this; that the baſalts in 
a freſh fracture do not ſhew a plain 
ſmooth ſurface under the microſ- 
cop2, but appear ſometimes like 
grains of different magnitude, and 
at other times reſemble fine rays 
running in different directions, 
that do not correſpond with the 
internal ſtructure of the cryſtals, 
which I have endeavoured to exa- 
mine in another place. 

From what I have hitherto men- 
tioned, the opinion that the baſalts 
have been produced by cryſtal- 
lization, becomes at leaſt leſs pro- 
bable, whether we admit the wet 
or dry method, But I muſt not 
omit that the ſpars exhibit a kind 
of cryſtallization, which at firſt 

Vol. XXIII. ; 


divided into ftrata. 
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light reſembles a heap of baſalts ; 

ut, upon a cloſer examination, 
a very great difference is obſerved, 
The form of the ſpar is every where 
alike, but the baſalts differ from 
one another in point of ſize and 


number of ſides j the former, when 


broken, conſiſts of many ſmall 
unequal cubes, but the baſalt does 
not icparate in regular parts, &c. 
Nature's ſecond method to pro- 
duce regular forms is that of cruſt- 
ing the outer ſurface of a melted 
maſs, by a ſudden refrigeration. 
Nature, to effect this purpoſe, 
makes uſe of polyedrous and irre- 
gular forms. If we ſuppoſe a 
conſiderable bed, which is become 
fluid by fire, and ſpread over a 
plain, it evidently appears that 
the ſurface muſt firſt of all loſe the 
degree of heat requiſite for melt- 
ing, and begin to congeal; but 
the cold requiſite for this purpoſe 
likewiſe contracts the uppermoſt 
congealed ſtratum into a narrower 
ſpace, and conſequently cauſes it 
to ſeparate from the remaining 
liquid maſs, as the ſide expoſed to 
the air is already too ſtiff to give 
way. In this manner a ftratum is 
produced Soup in a parallel 
direction with the whole maſs, 
others ſtill are produced by the 
fame cauſe, in proportion as the 
refrigeration penetrates deeper. | 
Hence we may, in my opinion, 
very plainly ſee how a bed may be 
In the ſame 
manner the refrigeration advances 


on the ſides, an 22 di- 


vides the ſtrata into polyedrous 
pieces of pillars, that can hardly 
ever be exactly ſquare, as the 
ſtrongeſt - refrigeration into the 
inner parts of the maſs . advances 
almoſt in a diagonal line from the 
corners, If we add to this, thar 

H a largs 


98 
a large maſs cannot be equal 
throughout its compoſition, nor 
every where liquid in the ſame 
degree, it will be eaſy to diſcover 
the cauſe of ſeveral irregularities. 
If the depth of the bed 1s very 
confiderable, in proportion to its 
breadth, priſmatic pillars, without 
croſs-diviſions, are produced, at 
leaſt lengthways from the upper- 
moſt ſurface downwards. 

The third way is perfectly ſimilar 
to the preceding in reſpect to the 
effect, but is different from it by 
the maſs being ſoaked with water, 
and by the burſting of it aſunder, 
which is the effect of the con- 
traction whilſt it is drying. If we 
ſuppoſe ſuch a bed to be ſpread 
over a level ſpace, the drying ad- 
vances in the ſame manner as the 
refrigeration in the former caſe, 

T'his ſeparation, into ſtrata pro- 
perly happens when a conſiderable 
quantity of clay enters into the 


whole compoſition, becauſe the 


clay decreaſes more than any other 


kind of earth in drying. 


We muſt now examine which 

- . 
of theſe rwo ways may beſt ſerve to 
explain the manner in which the 
baſalts are produced, for it is 


hardly poſſible that they ſhould 


have been 


formed by cryſtal- 
lization. 

However well ſounded the opi- 
nion may appear of deducing them 
from a melted ſabſtange, ſeveral 


very conſiderable objections may 
- nevertheleſs be raiſed againſt it, 


a” 


that I thail not forget to mention. 


It ſeems therefore more credible to 
me, that they have been produced 
- out of their {ubitance whilft it was 
vet ſoft, or at leaſt not too hard to 


de ſoftened by exhalations, 


If we 

therefore. ſuppoſe that a bed is 

ſpread over a place where a volcano 
3 
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begins to work, it is evident that 
a great quantity of the water, al. 
ways preſent on theſe occaſions, i, 
driven upwards in exhalations or 
vapours ; theſe it is, well known 
poſſeſs a penetrating ſoftenin 
power, by means of which they 
alſo produce their firſt effect; by 
when they are increaſed to a ſuff. 
cient quantity, they force thi, 
tough moiſt ſubſtance upwards, 
which then gradually falls, and 
during this time burſts in the 
manner deſcribed above. 
My reaſons for this opinion are 
theſe; firſt, we do not find the 
internal grain of the baſalts melted 


had OP} 
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without 
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or vitrifed, which however ſoon Ther 
happens by fuſion, and for tha of trap] 
purpoſe a very ſmall degree of fin In vein 
only 1s requiſite, It conſequently in very 
is very hard to explain how this not the 
ſubſtance could have been ſo fluid, fire are 
that no traces of bubbles appear in The 
it (at leaſt I have not been able to very an 
diſcover any on the niceſt exz- that tl 
mination into the Scotch and tained, 
Icelandic baſalts) and yet when old, th 
broken appear dull and uneven, was n 
I know very well that lava is ſel. when 
dom vitrified within; but the grea des, 
number of bubbles and pores which day cl 
are found in the whole maſs, are depth, 
more than ſufficient proofs that it may b 
has not been perfectly melted i aflerw 
its ſmalleſt parts, but has only expoſe 
been brought to be near fluid. Ih 
Secondly, the baſalts ſo much many 
reſemble the more fine trapp, both ot Ot; 
in reſpect to their grain and or- pillar: 
ginal compoſition, that they can out of 
hardly be diſtioguiſhed in ſmall Yo 
fragments, as will be more plainly Abbe 
proved in the compariſon J her- tene 
after make. See No. 24. that. 
But the trapp in all probability and i 
has never been e's; at leall A 


not in thoſe parts where I 9 
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. nok in all the Weſt Gothia 
ſtratified mountains, the uppermoſt 
ſtratum is trappz and it muſt be 
properly obſerved that it always 
Is it 
therefore credible that this ſub- 
tance, which in many places ex- 
ceeds a hundred yards in depth, 
can have been perfectly melted 
without cauſing the ſlate lying 
beneath it to loſe ſome part of its 
blackneſs, even in thoſe places 
where they touch one another, as 
this effect may be produced in a 
ſmall culinary fire? | 

There is beſides a more fine kind 
of trapp, which 1s generally found 
in veins or loads, and frequently 
in very antient mountains, where 
not the leaſt traces of ſubterranean 
fire are to be ſeen, 

The baſalt mountains ſeem to be 
very antient, at leaſt I do not know 
that the age of any one is aſcer- 
tained. Should they then be fo 
old, that the ſubſtance of the trapp 
was not yet perfectly hardened, 
when were they produced? Be- 
des, we frequently find to this 
day clayey ſubſtances at a great 
depth, which ate ſo ſoft that they 
may be ſcraped by the nail, but 
afterwards become very hard when 
expoled to the air. 

There have without doubt been 
many eruptions of fire on the iſle 
of Staffa, as the ſituation of the 
pillars, and their being removed 
out of their places, evidently prove. 

You, Sir, have likewiſe brought 
1 very clear proof of this from 
thence, which is a piece of baſalt, 
that exteriorly is full of hollows, 
and in a manner burnt. 


A hard ſubſtance, when expoſed 
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to a degree of heat inſufficient to 
melt the whole piece, may however 
be attacked by it in ſome parts of 
the ſurface moſt liable to become 
fluid. The mixture of a large 
maſs is ſeldom every where ſo uni- 
form, that ſome parts ſhould not be 
more liable to melt than others; 

Crooked pillars may be produced 
as well by the drying as the reſri- 
geration of a liquid maſs; for this 
purpoſe it is only neceſſary that the 
ſurface ſhould be bent, as the ſtra- 
tum always runs in a parallel di- 
rection with it, 

From what I have hitherto ſaid, 
you will perceive it is my opinion; 
that the baſalts have been produced 
by the aſſiſtance of a ſubterranean 
fire, but that it is not yet deter- 
mined whether they have been ſe- 
parated by the fuſion, or by dry- 


ing: this laſt however appears 


more credible to me on account of 
the reaſons I have mentioned. For 
to ſpeak ſtrictly, the ſubſtances 
incloſed in the baſalts, though they 
ſhould even be volcanic, do not 
yet with certainty, prove a preceding 
fufion, as a ſubſtance ſoftened by 
water may be as proper for it as 
one fuſed by fire. I am, however, 
very far from being inclined to 
maintain my opinion any farther 
than it agrees with certain experi- 
ments and obſervations, 

Truth will ſooner or later be 
diſcovered ; and I know nothing 
more derogatory to the honour of 
a natural hiſtorian; than having 
wilfully obſtructed its knowledge. 

Homo naturæ miniſter & inter- 
pres, tantum facit & intelligit, 
quantum de nature ordine, re vel 
mente obſervaverit, nzc amplius 
{cit aut poteſt. Baco. 
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Natural Hiſtory of ' the Grana 
Kermes, or, Scarlet grain. From 


Dillon's Travels through Spain. 


"A MONGST the various and 

valuable productions with 
winch the beneficent hand of na- 
ture has enriched the dominions 
of Spain, the Grana Kermes is 
chiefly deſerving of attention. 
This valuable production had been 
conſiderably neglected in that king- 
dom ſince the importation of co- 
chincal from America; however, 
the royal Junta de Comercio, or 
board of trade at Madrid, having 
an eye to the further advantages 
to be drawn from this precious ar- 
ticle, gave orders a few years ago 
to Don Juan Pablo Canals, direc- 
ror general of the madder and 
dyes of Spain, to report the ſtate 
of this product; and to him I am 
indebted for the preſent informa- 
tion on this ſubject. 

The grana kermes 1s the coccos 
baphica of the Greeks; the ver- 
miculus, or coccum inſectorium of 
the Romans; and the kermes, al- 
kermes, of the Arabs; being the 
ingredient with which the antients 
uſed to dye their garments of that 
beautiful grain colour, called coc- 
cinus, coccineus, or cocceus, dif- 
ferent from the purpura of the 
Phanicians, which at firſt had 

een obtained from that teſtaceous 


Though the dye obtained from the murex was thought to have been loft, it 
| ſeems to be known on the coaſts of England, France, Spain, and the Well In- 
dics, though negleRed on account of the great trouble and expence. See Paure 
Feijoo Theat. critico, tom 6. diſc. 4. ; According to Gage, they find a ſhell 
| fiſh in the ſeas of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, which perfectly reſembles the antient 
purpura, and in all probability is the ſame. Cloth of Segovia dyed with it, 
uted to ſell for 20 crowns the ell, and none but the greateſt Spaniſh lords wore 
it. Don Antonio de Ulloa alſo gives a particular account of this fiſh, and the 


vie mode of it in America. 


+ This was the colour called carme/, by the Spaniards z cramoih, by the 


-Fieuch ; and crimſon, by the Epglith. 
6 


after their name, which was done 


fiſh, called the murex “. But in 
courfe of time the purple colour 
and other tints having been more 
eaſily effected by means of the 
kermes, the murex was negledied 
on account of the expence, and 
the kermes we are now ſpeakin 
of, was introduced; which giving 
a ſtronger and brighter colou;, 
was univerſally adopted, and ſup. 
ported its reputation for ages, till 
the diſcovery of America; as ix 
evident from the many old tz. 
peltries, damaſks, and velvet hang. 
ings, ſtill preſerved in cathedrals, 
which ſeem yet to retain their pri. 
mitive luſtre and brightneſs 4. 

In the reign of Lewis the four. 
teenth, Giles and John Gobelin, 
in the year 1667, under the pa- 
tronage of Colbert, introduced the 
ſecret into France of dying wool. 
len of that beautiful ſcarlet called 


with the kermes that had been 
long in uſe in Flanders, where 
many old pieces of tapeſtry, though 
above two hundred years old, had 
ſcarcely loſt any thing of their 
bloom. But cochineal, being now 
introduced into the dyehoule, fo 
calted from the Latin word cocci- 
nella, as a diminutive of coccum, 
and giving that brightnels to ſcar- 
let, at firſt called Putch, and al. 
terwards Paris ſcarlet, the inven- 
tion of which, according to Kun- 
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kel, is owing to Kuſter, a Ger- 
man, by means of a ſolution of 
tia in aqua regia; the kermes 
then began to decline, and yield 
in its turn as the murex had done 
before, of which Colbert makes a 
articular complaint, in his ge- 
neral inſtructions to the dyers of 
France, in the year 16717. In- 
{-nfibly, the kermes was totally 
lich aſide, and cochineal made uſe 
of, not only in yarns, but alſo in 
ik; this new. method being every 
where in faſhion, except at Ve- 
nice, and in Perſia, for ſcarlet, and 
in other parts of the eaſt for crim- 
on. . 

{he ancients thought the kermes 
Was 2 gall- nut on account of its 
igure and ſize, not being larger 
than a juniper berry, round, 
ſmooth, gloſſy, and rather black, 
with a cinereous down. It 1s 
found ſticking to the branches, 
or tender leaves of the oak called 
in Spain co/coxa, a derivative of 
the Latin word cuſculium, the 
coccus illicis of Linneus, . likewiſe 
called carraſca in Spaniſh, from 
the Arabic word yxquerlat, ſoften- 
ed afterwards to-e/carlata ; being 
the ſmalleſt ſpecies of oak, the 
ame which Caſpar Bauhine and 
other botaniſts call ilex aculeata 
cocci-glandifera. 

This tree, whoſe height 1s about 
wo or three feet, grows in Spain, 
"rovence, Languedoc, and along 
he Mediterranean coaſt; alſo in 
Calatia, Armenia, Syria, and 


Perſia, where it was firſt made 
uſe of. Tr. 

Joſeph Moya, a Catalan writer 
of the laſt century, publiſhed a 
treatiſe entitled Ramillet de Tintu- 
ras, dedicated to the city of Bar- 
celona, under the feigned name 
of Pheſio Mayo, He ſays, the 
kermes is common all over Spain, 

rincipally in that part of Aragon 
. on Catalonia, in Va- 
lencia, and in the biſhoprick of 
Badajoz in Eſtremadura, as like: 
wiſe in Setimbre of Portugal, 
where it is the beſt, and equal to 
the kermes of Galatia and Arme- 
nia. Mr. Hellot of the French 
academy of ſciences, in his Art of 
Dying, chap.'12. ſays it is found 
in the woods of Vauvert, Vende- 
man, and Narbonne;; but more 
abundantly in Spain, towards Ali. 
cant, and Valencia. - It not only 
abounds in Valencia, but alſo in 


Murcia, Jaen, Cordova, Seville, 


Eſtremadura, la Mancha, Serra- 
nias de Cuenca, and other places. 
In Xixona and Tierra de Rel. 
lea, there 1s a diſtrict, called De 
la' Grana, where the people of 
Valencia firſt began to gather it, 
whoſe example was followed all 
over Spain. It has, ſome years, 
produced thirty thouſand dollars 
(50001.) to the inhabitants of 
X1xona. In the year 1758, there 
went out of that town, Relleu, 
Buſſot, Caſtilla, Ibi, Tibi, Uril, 
Santa faz, Muchiamel, and San 
Juan de la Huerta de Alicante, 


As the Pheœnicians neglected the antient purple, and gave a preference to 
de ſcarlet, whoſe colour is Jeſs coſtly and more beautiful; juſt ſo, the French 
e torlaken our ſcarlet for that of the Dutch. This gew- invented colour was 
urſt in eſteem on account of its brightneſs; but being leſs durable than that 
of France, and under a notion that they were both equally liable to ſpots, the 
were ſoon laid aſide, which occyſioned the downfal of our moſt valuable k on 4 


manufactures,” 
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aboye a theuſand perſons to ga- 
ther the kermes, which was after- 
wards ſent to Alicant, where it 
was pyt into caſks for exportation, 
being chiefly ow 5 for Genoa 
and Leghorn, paſſing from thence 
to Tunis. In the ſame year, 1758, 
they gathered about 300 arrobes of 
kermes at Xixona, which ſold for 
about twenty-four dollars (41.) the 
arrobe *, with about ſix per cent. 
duty and ſhipping charges, till on 
hoard, In the-kingdom of Seville - 
it is put up to * ſale, and is 
generally bought by the people 
of the neighbourhood, who fell it 
again for exportation to the mer- 
chants of Cadiz, 

Both antients and moderns ſeem 
to have had very confuſed notions 
concerning the origin and nature 
of the kermes; ſome conſidering it 
as 2 fruit, without a juſt know- 
ledge of the tree which produced 
it; others, taking it for an ex- 
creſcence formed by the puncture 
of a particular fly, the ſame as 
the common gall obſerved upon 
aks. Tournefort was of this 
number, Count Marſigli, and 
Dr. Niſole, a phyſician of Mont- 
pelier, made experiments and ob- 
ſeryations, with a view of fur- 
ther diſcoveries, but did not per- 
fectly ſucceed, Two other phy- 
ſicians at Aix, in Provence, Dr. 
Emeric, and Dr. Garidel, applied 
themſelves about the ſame ti:ne, 
and with greater ſucceſs; having 
finally diſcovered that the kermes 
is in reality nothing elſe but the 
body of an inſect transformed into 
a grain, berry or huſk, according 
to the courſe of nature; whoſe 


hiſtory J ſhall now briefly relate: 


* An arrobe is 251b, Spaniſh weight; roolb. Spaniſh weight equal to 97 


Engliſh, 
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The progreſs of this transfo;;,, 
tion muſt be conſidered at ti 
different ſeaſons. In the 4 
ſtage, at the beginning of March 
an animalcule, no larger tha 
grain of millet, ſcarce able 9 
crawl, 1s perceived ſticking to th 
branches of the tree, where it fie 
itſelf, and ſoon becomes immoy. 
able; at this period it grows th 
moſt, appears to ſwell and thin 
with the ſuſtenance it draws in 
degrees: this ſtate of reſt ſeems h 
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have deceived the curious obſerve o be 

it then reſembling an excreſcen Cocci 
of the bark: during this period off" icu |" 
its growth, it appears to be cove. &. 4. 
ed with a down, extending om icroſcc 


ad the 
are ſo 
ſules, 7 
each of 
Joured ; 
a cock! 


its whole frame, like a net, an 
adhering to the bark: its figure j 
convex, not unlike a ſmall ſloe 
in ſuch parts as are not quite hid. 
den by this ſoft garment, may 
bright ſpecks are perceived of 


gold colour, as well as ſtripes run. cet, al 

ning acroſs the body from on Mr. 

ſpace to, another. kermes 
At the ſecond ſtage in April, Men acc, 

growth is compleated, its ſhape mode 

then round, and about the fe movea! 

a pea; it has then acquired mor - ;, 

0 


ſtrength, and its down is changel 


into duſt, and ſeems to be nothing trees, 


but a huſk, or a capſule, ful! of ny” ex 
reddiſh juice not unlike diſcolom tate 
ed blood. could 
Its third Rate is towards the e ban! 
of May, a little ſooner or later them 
according to the warmth of tit but tl 
climate, The huſk appears reples (the K 
with ſmall eggs, leſs than the ſeed about 
of a poppy. Theſe are proper dis f 
ranged under the belly of the it oe 
ſet, progreſſively placed in tl © © 
neſt of down, that covers its body, ſea, 
brigh 

lh, other 

Th 


wad 


form; hich it withdraws in pro rtion 
at te the number of eggs: after this 
he Fork is performed, it ſoon dies, 
March hough it ſtill adheres to its poſi- 
than | ion, rendering a further ſervice to 
able s progeny, and ſhielding them 
> oom the inclemency of the wea- 


der or the hoſtile attacks of an 
nemy. In a good ſeaſon they 
ultiply exceedingly, having from 
L300 to 2000 eggs, which pro- 
Juce the ſame number of animal- 


OWS thy 
d thrin 
2 in 9 


eemz g ales. The ancients knew them. 
ble e de inſects, for Pliny fays, 
reſceng Coccum ilicis celerrime in ver- 
eriod niculum ſe mutans,” Lib. 24. 
e coe. 4. When obſerved with the 
ng o icroſcope in July or Auguſt, we 


ad that what appeared as dull, 
are ſo many eggs, or open Cap- 
ſules, as white as ſnow, out. of 
each of which, iſſues a gold co- 
loured animalcule, of the ſhape of 


et, and 
igure j 
II foe 
ite hid. 
„ Mary 
d of | 
es run. 
m on 


feet, and a forked tail. 
Mr. De Reaumur has placed the 
kermes in the claſs of gall inſects, 


Vil, Mon account of the analogy in their 
hape mode of propagation, and im- 
fre I moveable form, continuing even 
d mori after death, like the other ſpecies 


of this claſs, found upon different 
trees, appearing only like galls, 
or excreſcences, to the moſt ac- 
curate naturaliſts : therefore they 
could not be more properly named, 
than gall inſects. There are of 
them of different ſhapes and ſizes, 
but that of the co/coxa or carraſca 
(the kermes) is of a ſpherical figure, 
about the ſize of a juniper berry. 
t is found moſt plentifully on the 
oldeſt and loweſt trees, and when 
tne kermes are gathered near the 
ſea, they are larger and give a 
brighter colour than thoſe in any 
other places. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of galls 
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diſcovered on different trees and 
plants of Spain, though they only 
make uſe of thoſe gathered on 
oaks, either for dying, or any 
other purpoſes; ſuch are thoſe, 
from the Levant, called Aleppo 
galls, which were generally made 
uſe of, till it was diſcovered by 
frequent experiments, that the new 
ingredient called dividivi was pre- 
ferable, being a fruit from the 
province of Carracas, and Mara- 
caybo, in South America. 

The great myſtery which hitherto 
had not been diſcovered, by thoſe 
naturalſts who knew how to diſtin- 
guiſh the gall inſet, from the 
galls, was to inveſtigate their mode 
of propagation : Mr. de Reaumur 
aſſures us, that from frequent ob- 
ſervations it appeared to him, that 
there are both male and female, 
but that ſomg which are extremely 
ſmall, transform themſelves into 
gnats, while others, growing larg- 
er, depoſit their eggs, without any 
transformation; from which, and 
their analogy with the others, he 
concluded, that the ſmall gnats 
with wings, though large in com- 
pariſon with their body, and ſtrip- 
ed with a beautiful crimſon, were 
the males of the gall inſe&, which 
he obſerved with the help of a 
microſcope, ſeeing how they ſe- 
cundate the females, before they 
aſſume a globular form towards 
March ; but this happens when it 
is ſcarcely ever noticed, and in ſo 
ſingular a manner, that a common 
obſerver would never imagine ſuch 
an event to have happened, or 
even ſuppoſe, that the males which 
he ſaw friſking about, had the 
leaſt connection with the females ; 
but on the contrary, were ſmall 
gnats which accidentally light upon 
the ſame boughs; if to this ob- 

H 4 ſervation 
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ſervation we add, that as the new Thoſe who buy the kerme, g 
kermes which come forth in June, ſend to foreign parts, ſpread it q 
remain ſmall without engaging our linnen, taking care to ſprinkle j 
attention till March enſuing, when with vinegar, to kill the worn, 
they begin to ſwell without any that are within, which produces: 
appearance of animal life, it will red duſt which in Spain is ſep, 
not be thought ſo extrao dinary, that rated from the huſk, Then th 
they have been generally held as let it dry, paſſing it through : 
a 3 production. In Lan- ſearce, and make it up into bays, 
guedoc, and Provence, the poor In the middle of each its proporticy 
are employed to gather the kermes, of red duſt put in a little leathy 
the women letting their nails grow bag alſo belongs to the buyer, aul 
for that purpoſe, in order to pick then it is ready for exportation 
them off with preater facility. being always in demand on the 

The cuſtom of lopping off the African coaſt, 
boughs is very injudicious, as by The people of Hinojos, Bonarez 
this means they deſtroy the next Villalba, and other parts of the 
year's harveſt. Some women will kingdom of Seville, dry it on mag 
gather two or three pounds a day, in the ſun, ſtirring it about, and 
the great point being to know the ſeparating the red duſt, which h 
places where they are moſt likely the fineſt part, and being mine 
to be found in any quantity, and with vinegar, goes by the named 
to gather them earty with the Paſtel. The ſame is done with the 
morning dew, as the leaves are huſks; but theſe have but half th; 
more pliable and tender at that value of the duſt,  _ 
time, than after they have been There is no doubt, but if this 
dricd and parched by the rays of branch of induftry was more cloſe. 
the ſun; 8 dews will occa- ly attended to, there is yet roon 
ſionally make them fall from the for improvement, and the kerme 
trees ſooner than uſual: when the would piye a brighter colour, f. 
proper ſeaſon paſſes, they fall of milar to that obtained from the 
of themſelves, and become food cochineal, likewiſe an inſect found 
for birds, particularly doves. Some- in the Mexican woods on a plant 
times there will be a ſecond pro- called nopal by the Americans, 
dation, which is commonly of a and una by the Spaniards ; being 
leſs ſize with a fainter tinge, The the opuntia maxima folio obtulo 
hrſt is generally found adhering rotundo of Sir Hans Sloane, ant 
ro the bark, as well as on the the caQtus opuntia of Linneus. 
branches and ſtalks ; the ſecond is It is remarked that thoſe plant 
principally on the leaves, as the which are cultivated by art, gie 
worms chooſe that part where the a much finer cochineal, known by 
nutritious juice preſerves itſelf the the name of meſtica, ſo called from 
longeſt, is moſt abundant, and can the quantities collected of it in the 
be moſt eafily devoured in the diſtrict of Meteca, in the province 
mort time that remains of their of Honduras“. Kos =; 
exiſtence, the bark being then But neither the cochineal, the 
aner and harder than the leaves. kermes, or any fimilar production, 
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nes ald afford that beautiful colour, 
| it o (re it not for the ſalts employed 
le z the lye by the dyers, to bring 
WOrmy to perfection. Mr. Maquer, in 
uces , art of dying filks, affures us, 
 ſeps. it the white tartar employed for 
they -{mſon colours, gives by means of 
uoh ; WW: acidity, that brilliancy to co- 
| days, hineal, and that though other 
Orticn cids might produce the ſame ef- 
eathe ect, it would not be with ſo much 
r, and icceſs. Mr, Goguet, in his“ ori- 
ation, in of laws, arts and ſciences,” 
n the WW 11s us, the ancients uſed a great 


teal of ſalt, to make their dyes 
olid, and permanent, ſapplying 
he place of our chemical prepa- 
ations by other ſecrets unknown to 
s. Plutarch, in the life of Alex- 
nder the Great, mentions, that 
onqueror —_— found in the 
realures of the King of Perſia, a 
rodigious quantity of purple ſtuffs, 
which though they had lain by 
pbove one hundred and ninety 
years, (till preſerved their luſtre, 
becauſe they had been prepared 


nares, 
of the 
mag 
„ and 
ich j; 
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Lme of 
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f this 
cloſe. 
room 


ermez net, a ſecret unknown to us! 
ur, fl dut if we reflect for a moment, 
n the hat honey is a vegetable ſalt, like 
found ugar, we ſhall find it to be the 
plant ame as tartar, which is no more 
cans, ban an eſſential ſalt of wine; ſo 
being hat the ſalts employed by the an- 


bruſo ients, were equivalent to thoſe 


, and (ed at preſent in the dye-houſe. 
. Probably the ſalts of fruits have 
lants he ſame effect in the manner they 


give 
n by 
from 
n the 


are uſed in Perſia for dying of filk, 
vhere, inſtead of tartar and honey, 
hey uſe the pulp of red melons, 
vell dried, mixed with allum, ba- 


* 


vince zilla, and other ſalts. 

The kermes of Spain is prefer- 
, the ed on the coaſt of Barbary, on 
Mon, account of its goodneſs, The peo- 


ple of Tunis mix it with that of 


„ou 


ith honey; behold, ſays Mr. Go- 
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Tetuan, for dying thoſe ſcarlet 
caps ſo much uſed in the Levant. 
The Tuniſians export every year 
above one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand dozen of theſe caps, which 
yields to the Dey a revenue of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand 
hard dollars, (33,750l.) per an- 
num for'duties ; ſo that, exclufive 
of the uſes and advantages of 
kermes in medicine, it appears to 
be a very valuable*branch of com- 
merce in Spain, and there 1s ſtill 
ſufficient encouragement to uſe 
every effort for its im provement. 


8 _— — 


— 


The Method of making Saltpetre in 
Spain. From the ſame. 


8 the year 1754, I received 
1 orders from the miniſtry to in- 
ſpect into ſeveral ſaltpetre works, 


as well as into the making of gun- 


powder, which having complied 
with, the following reflections oc- 
curred to my mind. 

All the profeſſors of chemiſtry I 
had converſed with, either in 


France or in Germany, laid down 


as a fixed principle, that there are 
three mineral acids in nature: that 
the vitriolic, is the univerſal one, 
belonging to metals, from whence 
the other two ariſe. That the ni- 


trous is ſecond in activity, and 


belongs to the vegetable kingdom, 
and the marine being the weakeſt 
of all, is homogeneous to fiſh. 
They do not include the animal 
acid, which, united with the phlo- 
giſton, forms the phoſphorus. I 
was further taught, that the fixed 
alkali of ſaltpetre, did not exiſt 
purely, and imply in nature, but 
was generated by fire, and when 
they found ſaltpetre, to be dug 
out of the earth naturally in ny 
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Eaſt Indies, they tho 
the difficulty, 


ht to ſolve 
y ſaying it pro- 


ceeded from the incineration of 


woods, which had impregnated 
the earth with this fixed alkali, 
the baſis of ſaltpetre; ſo that I had 
been led to believe, it was formed 
by certain combinations, that took 
ou in the at of combuſtion ; 
ut I ſoon found my error, when 
I had had ſeen the method of mak- 
ing ſaltpetre in the different pro- 
vinces of Spain. I have now evi- 
dent proofs that the baſis of nitre 
really exiſts in the earth and in 
plants, the ſame as in the Soda of 
Alicant. Let theſe learned gen- 
tlemen come to Spain, they may 
convince themſelves of this truth, 
and ſee ſaltpetre with its alkaline 
baſis, in the manufactures of Caſ- 
tile, Aragon, Navarre, Valencia, 
Murcia, and Andaluſia, where it 
is made without the aſſiſtance of 
vegetable matter; ſometimes throw- 
ing in a handful of aſhes of mat- 
weed, merely to filter the lye of 
earth, and though they often meet 
with gypſeous ſtone in the neigh- 
bourhood of their works, yet they 
make excellent ſaltpetre by boiling 
the lixivium of their lands only, 
1n which they do not find an atom 
of gypſum ; conſequently they have 
unpowder in Spain, without be- 
ing indebted for its fixed alkali, 
to the vegetable kingdom, and 
without the viſible or ſenſible con- 
| verſion of the vitriolic acid of gyp- 
ſam into the nitrous,” 
Having thus difcovered in Spain 
a perfect fixed alkali in the earth, 
J purſued my obſervations on other 
ſalts, and vegetable productions, 
and after many reflections and ex- 
eriments, I diſcovered that fimi- 
| fixed alkalies, many oils, and 
neutral ſalts, proceed from differ- 


ent combinations of the air, ear; 
and water, with ſuch matter; J 
the air conveys in a diſſolved fate 
and that theſe three element, 
rifing, falling, and meeting, con. 
bine together, and form ney 
bodies in the organs of vegtta. 
tion, 

Thoſe who are verſed in phy. 
ſics, agree, that all the ſubſlances 
of the very globe we inhabit, con. 
fiſt of the combinations of fre 
water, earth, and air; why then 
deny them the power of combin. 
ing, in the living organs of plants? 
when we ſo often perceive in them, 
the faculty of changing, and trans. 
forming productions in the king. 
dom of nature. In proof of it, ve 
find that many cruciformed plant 
give, by analyſis, the ſame volatile 
alkali as animals, notwithſtanding 
that their tubes are ſimilar to the 
eye with thoſe that give acids, 

Some plants have their roots ſo 
ſmall, and yet their branches, 
leaves and fruit ſo ponderous, that 
it appears impoſſible, ſo inconſi- 
TE a root ſhould draw ſuf. 
cient nurture out of the earth for 
ſuch various purpoſes. It ſeems 
therefore, that the ambient air, 
containing many diſſolved bodies, 
penetrates into the plants, and 
combines in the vegetative tubes, 


r0\ 
forming thoſe ſubſtances diſcovered WW xi 
by analyſation. duc 
I have frequently ſeen water illu 
melons in Spain weigh from twen- and 
ty to thirty pounds, with a ſtem of ſpe; 
only two or three ounces, ſo great me! 
was the increaſe of the fibrous and rea 
tubulous ſubſtance of thoſe plants, on] 
owing to the watery particles they of * 
imbibed from the air. It fhould 
ſeem then, that many plants draw Va 
their principal ſupport from the wi 
air, water, and a fmall portion of im 


earth, 
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earth, earth, combined by the impercep- 
ters a ible labour of the vegetative tubes, 
d late, and veſſels of air, which convert 


thoſe matters into the products we 
contemplate, and taſte; many 
plants producing all theſe effects 
in water only; and we find that 
mint, and other odotiſerous plants, 
whole roots grow in water, and in 
the air, give the ſame ſpiritus rec- 


con. tor, and oils, as thoſe that grow 
fire, in the earth, 

then Botaniſts know very well that 
mbin. thoſe aquatic plants that ſpriag up 
lants? from the bottom of waters have, 
them, with a very trifling deviation, the 
trans. ſame properties and qualities in 
king. the frozen regions, as in ſultry 
it, we and parching climates, and that 
plant their acrimony, cauſticity, inſipi- 
latile dity, and coolneſs, are invariable. 

nding The experiments made by Van 
o the Helmont on the willow tree, mak- 


ing it grow in water, and a ſmall 
portion of dried earth, ſhew how 


Ches, much air, and water, added to the 
that internal labour of plants, contri- 
donſi bute to vegetation. 

ſuffi. In the memoirs of the French 
h for academy of ſciences, we find ex- 
ſeems 


periments of a celebrated chemiſt, 


ait, to prove the exiſtence of three 
dies, neutral ſalts, in the extract of bor- 
"my rage. If he had gone further, and 
bes, 


proved that one of theſe three ſalts, 
exiſted in the earth, which pro- 
duced the borrage, he would have 
illuſtrated the ſyſtem of phyſics, 
and cleared up the point I am 
ſpeaking of. The ſame memoirs 
mention another academician, who 
reared an oak for many years, 
only with water, the conſequences 
of which ſpeak for themſelves, 
There are millions of firs about 
Valladolid, and Tortoſa, replete 
with turpentine, and growing in a 
imall portion of earth, and great 
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quantity of ſand, in which it 
would be difficult to prove that 
the thouſandth part of the turpen- 
tine, ſo plentifully produced by 
theſe trees, had exiſted ; of courſe, 
it muſt be owing to channels of 
air, connected with the tubes of 
vegetation. 

The conduRory veſſels of the 
wormwood of Granada, convey a - 
bitterneſs to the very juice of the 
ſugar cane, which grows by its 
ſide : the foil of the king's botanic 
garden at Madrid, is of one equal 
kind, for all the different plants 
that are reared there; yet ſome 
produce a wholeſome fruit, while 
others near them, are poiſonous ; 
and one, with fixed alkali, will 
thrive cloſe to another, full of vo- 
latile alkali. 

The mountains and vallies of 
Spain, as well as the gardens, are 


full of aromatic plants, yet I do 


not know that any body has ever 
extracted by analyſis, any aroma- 
tic water, or volatile oil, from any 
uncultivated land. 

The variation of foil, or cul- 
ture, may alter the form of plants, 
change the luſtre of their drapery, 
or give additional flavour to their 
fruit, but it can never change 
their eſſence, and nature. Tn 
proof of this, it is known, there 
is only one indigenous tulip in 
Europe, (I found it in flower near 
Almaden,) itis ſmall, yellow, and 
ugly, appearing only in the ſpring. 
Gardeners. may invent modes of 
cultivation, try all the climates of 
of Europe, they may produce larg- 
er tulips with brighter colours, 
but they all will be inodorous; 
and the little tulip of Spain will 
give, by analyſis, the very ſame 
product as the moiſt ſuperb of the 
caſt, whoſe beautiful garment in 

common 
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common with other gay flowers, is 
owing to the phlogiſton in the or- 
ans of vegetation, and not to 
iron as has been thought. This 
phlogiſton is manifeſt by analyſis 
in the leaves, where the leaſt atom 
of iron has never been diſcovered. 
There are many lands in Spain 
which naturally produce ſaltpetre, 
ſea- ſalt, and vitriolic ſalts; but 
the plants which grow ſpontaneouſ- 
ly in thoſe ſoils, give by analyſis 
the ſame product as thoſe of their 
ſpecies in garderis, where there 
never was any appearance of ſalt- 
petre, ſea- ſalt, or vitriolic acid. 
Analize as often as you pleaſe, 
thoſe plants ſo numerous near iron 
mines, whoſe roots penetrate into 


the very ore, or thoſe that grow in 


ferruginous and ſuperficial. earth. 
I am ſure you will not collect from 
their roots, branches, aſhes, ex- 
tracts, or oils, more iron, than 
what is found in the ſame ſpecies 
of plants that ſpring up in places 
*without the leait communication 
with any ſuch minerals. 

Whatever efficacy there may be 
in culture, and manure, to re- 
move, abſorb, 'and open the pores 
of the earth, enriching the watery 
particles, that nie in the vegeta- 
tive tubes, conveying new ſub— 
ſtances which contribute to that 
perfection, we obſerve, from the 
ſoil, and which they loſe when 
travſplanted, yet they fill attain 
various ſubſtances of vegetation 
from the air, which chemilts may 
look ſor in vain in the earth“. 
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Many plants are emollient jn 
the ſpring and. ſummer, and aſttin. 
gent in autumn and winter, Their 
mucilaginous quality admits of al. 
teration in the tubes, and the com. 
bination of earth, air, and water 
engenders a vitnolic acid +, ju/ 8 
the alkali and the leaves teceite 
colour from the phlogiſton; from 
whence I conceive the reaſon of the 
nitrous foil in Spain, aboundir 
with ſuch a prodigicus quantity d 
fixed natural alkali; which ci, 
to my mind what is fondly ad. 
vanced by the adepts, ** that ſome 
lands have the natural properties 
of load ſtone to attract peculiar (ub. 
ſtances from the air.“ 

It is certain then, that plants 


have proper tubes to attract the 


elements, and form a natural gxed 
alkali, and have peculiar ſeparate 
principles which only combine by 
the means of fire in the act of com. 
buſtion to form that artificial fed 
alkali I had been taught to believe 
was the only one that exited in 
nature. 

Perhaps the ſoda and falicorniz 
may thrive better when nurtured 
by ſalt water, but it is no leſs cer- 
tain that the alkaline baſis of com- 
mon ſalt is found formed in theſe 
two plants, and in many others as 
well as in the barilla, which 1; 
ſowed in many parts of Spain, 
where they make as good ſoap a3 
that famous ſort at Alicant made 
with ſoda and- ſalicornia. With 
reſpect to neutral ſalts, there are at 


leaſt hve ſubſtances, in which they 


»The ingenious author of this reaſoning does not ſeem to be aware, that it 
would be equally fruitleſs to look for theſe ſubſtances in the water, or in the 
air. It is true that we cannot extract turpentine from the ſand, or from the 
earth, in which the fir trees of Vallidolid and Tortoſa grow; but it is equally 
true, that we cannot extract it either from the air, or from the water of thoſe 


countries. 


The exiſtence of vitriol:c acid in vegetables has not yet been proved. 
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re found, viz. earth, plants, ſalt 
water, mineral, and artificial ſub- 
ſtances» / ; 
After this digreſſion, let us now 
ee how ſaltpetre is generally made 
in France and in Spain; [I ſay no- 
thing of England or Holland, be- 
cauſe they make none, importing 
what they want from the Eaſt In- 
dies, where it 1s found naturally 
in the earth, as in Spain, where I 
have ſeen ſaltpetre made with the 
lixivium of nitrous earth, colle&ed 
in places where perhaps there never 
was a tree nor a plant. 
In Paris they have ſeventeen 
{alzpetre works; every thing that 
is carried on there, as well as in 
other parts of the kingdom, 1s done 
according to royal ordinances, 1n 
the manner I am going to relate: 
the rubbiſh and filth of old houſes 
i carried to the works, and pound- 
ed with hammers ; the duſt 1s then 
put into caſks, perforated at bot- 
rom, the aperture covered with 
firaw, to give a free paſlage to the 
liquor. Water is then poured on 
this duſt, which in its paſſage car- 
ries away all the ſaline matter. 
This impregnated matter 1s called 
a lye, which if they were at that 
period to boil, would produce ſalt- 
petre of a greaſy nature; to re- 
medy this, they purchaſe the aſhes 
of all the wood fires in Paris, from 
which they alſo draw a lye that 1s 
mixed with the former, then boil 
up the whole“. In proportion as 
the water evaporates, the common 
ſalt which cryſtallizes when hot, 
oon falls to the bottom of the 
cauldron, and. the ſaltpetre, which 


only cryſtallizes when cool, re- 


mains diſſolved in the water. They 
draw off this water, loaded with ſalt- 
petre, into other veſſels, and place 
it in the ſhade, where the nitre 
cryſtalizes. This is called ſalt- 
petre of the firſt boiling, having 
ſtill ſome remains of common ſalt, 
earth, and greaſy matter, incor- 
porated with it; it is conveyed to 
the arſenal to be properly refined, 
being boiled over again, and lefc 
to cryſtalize two or three times, or 
more if found neceſſary ; by which 
means it is cleared of all its impu- 
rities, and becomes perfectly adapt- 
ed to the making of gunpowder, 
and the other uſes to which it is 
applied in the arts; but for medi- 
cal purpoſes, it muſt undergo ano- 


ther purification. Thoſe who are 


curious of being more exactly in- 
formed, may find a very accurate 


account of theſe works in the me- 


moirs of the academy of ſciences 


by Mr. Petit, to which 1 refer. 


them. 


In Spain, where a third part of 


all the lands, and the very duſt on 
the roads in the eaſtern and ſouth- 
ern parts of the kingdom, contain 
natural ſaltpetre, I have ſeen them 
prepare it in the following man- 
ner : | 

They plough the ground two or 
three times in winter, and ſpring, 
near the villages. In Augult _—y 
pile it up in heaps of twenty an 
thirty feet high: then fill with 
this earth a range of veſlels, of a 
conic ſhape, perforated at bottom, 
obſerving to cover the aperture 
with mat-weed and a few aſhes, zwo 


* The fact ſeems to be this; the ſalt they obtain from the lye of the rubbiſh, 
en nitre with an earthy baſis, the fixed vegetable alkali procured from the wood 
athes is then added; this alkali precipitates the earth from the nitrous acid, and 
hing its place, forms true ſaltpetre. 


or 


oy _— 
— — _ 
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or three fingers deep, that the 
water may juſt filter through. 
They then pour on the water, 
(ſometimes without putting any 
aſhes); the lye that reſults from 
this operation is put into a boiler. 
The common ſalt, which as we 
ſaid before precipitates, and cry- 
ſtallizes when warm, falls to the 
bottom of the cauldron in a pro- 
portion of 4olb. to a quintal of 
materials*; then the liquor 1s 
poured into buckets placed in the 
ſhade, where it ſhoots, and cry- 
ſtallizes into ſaltpetre. The great 
quantity of common ſalt which 
accompanies the nitre, makes me 
think, that the marine acid with 
its baſis is converted into nitre. 
The ſame earth, deprived of its 
nitrous quality by this proceſs, is 
again carried back to the fields, 
and expoſed to the elements, by 
which means in the courſe of a 
twelvemonth, aſſiſted by the all- 


powerful and inviſible hand of na- 


ture, it again becomes impregnat- 
ed with a freſh ſupply of nitre; 
and what is ftill more ſurpriſing, 
and cannot be obſerved without 
admiring the wonderful works of 
the omnipotent Creator, the ſame 
lands have produced time imme- 
morial an equal quantity of ſalt- 
petre; ſo that if the ſupreme 
power was to annthilate all the 
factitious ſaltpetre of France and 
Germany, Spain alone could ſup- 
ply the reſt of the world, without 
the aid of a fixed alkali, aſhes or 
vegetables, if public aeconomy 
joined hands with induſtry, and 
aſſiſted in bringing theſe great 
points to perfection. I once aſked 
one of theſe people the reaſon of 
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petre, but his only anſwer ua: 


that conſtant production of ſalt. 


J have two fields, I ſow 

«© with corn, and have 2 by, 1 
«© plough the other, and it "5 
„ niſhes me ſaltpetre.“ 

This ſaltpetre thus cryſtallized ;, 
fimilar to that of Paris of the fit 
boiling. In Spain they only boil 
it once more, and it becomes per. 
fect, and pw per for making of 
gunpowder, aqua fortis, and other 
purpoſes of the ſhops. Its bak 
placed in a cellar, attracts the 
dampneſs of the air, loſes its ac. 
tivity, and forms a fixed alkali, 
which mixed with the vitriolie 
acid, forms a vitriolated tartar, 3 
certain proof that the nitrous air 
of Spain is natural and perfect in 
itſelf, without the aſſiſtance of any 
fixed alkali whatever. 

I ſhall not dwell upon the pro. 
portion of ſaltpetre, ſulphur, and 
coal, uſed in the making of gun- 
powder ; as it depends upon ex- 
perience, and 1s generally known, 
I was preſent at the proofs made 
by the king's officers in Granada, 
to aſcertain whether the powder 
had the qualities required, in or- 
der to be admitted or refuſed ; but 
I do not think thoſe proofs were 
to the purpoſe, as new made pow- 
der perhaps may throw a ball to 
the diftance required; yet to form 
a true judgment of its real quality 
and goodneſs, it ſhould be tried in 
different places and climates, and 
at various ſeafons of the year; for 
I am convinced that the pun- 
powder which would come up to 
the ſtrength required by the king 
in the dry and warm climate of 


Andaluſia, would be found dett- 


* The Spaniſh quintal is toolb. weight, and about 97 lb. Engliſh. Tit 
arrobe of Madiid is 25 lb. Spanith, and four arrobes make one quintal. 
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vat in the damp and moiſt air 
Nabe "hich how little 
ſuch experiments are to be de- 
ended upon. Of all the inven- 
Gas 1 know of for this purpoſe, 
the leaſt imperfect is that of Mr. 
Darcy, a deſign of which may be 
ſeen in the firſt volume of Mr. 
Feaume's treatiſe on chemiſtry, 

When the Count de Aranda was 
rector of the engineers, I re- 
member. an old officer of artillery 
informed me that in the laſt wars 
in Italy, he had ſeen barrels of 
gunpowder, that were good in the 
morning, and bad the next night: 
this did not ſurprize me, knowing 
tho variations of weather, and the 
ets of dampneſs piercing through 
the caſks and damaging the pow- 
ger, ſo as to render it unfit for 
ſervice, for which reaſon every pre- 
caution ſhould be taken to guard 
againſt theſe inconveniences. 


— — - 


„ —— — 


Extract from Dr. Ingenhouſz's Ac- 
count of a new inflammabls Air, 
which can be made in a Moment 
without Apparatus, and is as fit 
fer Exploſcon as any other infiam- 
mable Gafſſes. 


From the Phileſ. Tranſ. Vol. 69.] 
12 diſcovery of the various 


kinds of inflammable airs 


or gaſſes becoming powerfully ex- 


ploſive, when they are mixed with 
a ſufficient quantity of common 
air, and ſtill more ſo when they 
are combined with dephlogiſti- 
cated air, 1s one of thoſe improve- 
ments in natural philoſophy which, 
giving occaſion to various amuſing 
and intereſting experiments, have 
caſt at the ſame time a new light upon 
tome powerful agents, whoſe miſ- 


chievous force was known, though 
their nature was till in the dark. 

As thoſe inflammable airs have 
been of late years one of the prin- 
cipal philoſophical amuſements, I 
intend to lay before the Royal So- 
ciety an eaſy method of — 1H 
without any trouble or particular 
apparatus, ſuch quantity of an in- 
flammable air or gaſs as may be 
required. 

Being at Amſterdam in Novem- 
ber 1777, Meflieurs /ZEneae and 
Cuthbertſon, two ingenious philo- 
ſophers of that city, were ſo good 
as to ſhew me ſome curious expe- 
riments with exploſive and 1n- 
flammable airs of different kinds. 
They produced an inflammable 
air, by mixing together equal 
quantities of oil of vitriol and ſpi- 
rit of wine, and applying heat to 
the phial containing the com- 
pound. A great quantity of white 
vapour was extricated, which, 
paſſing up the inverted receiver 
filled with water, ſettled at the 
top and depreſſed the water, as 
other airs do. This air ſoon be- 
came clear, the white fumes being 
abſorbed by the water. This air 
was eaſily lighted in an open cy- 
lindrical glaſs, and burnt almoſt 
as Clear as a candle, the flame de- 
ſcending gradually lower and lower 
till it reached the bottom. A very 
little quantity of this air mixed 
with common or dephlogiſticated 
air, for inſtance, one fourteenth 


or one tenth part, and kindled by 


an electrical ſpark, exploded with 
a very loud report, and ſhattered 
the glaſs to pieces in which it was 
kindled, when it did not find a 
ready vent. 

They had contrived a kind of a 
piſtol for the purpoſe, conſiſting of 
a ftrong cylindrical glaſs tube with 
a piſton adapted to it. To ow 

en 
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end of this tube was fixed a braſs 
barrel, like that of a common 

iſtol: into this barrel a braſs bul- 
Jet was put looſe, ſo that the bar- 
rel was placed a little above the 
level, to prevent the bullez rolling 
out. The barrel was directed to a 
board of oak at eight or ten feet 
diſtance, A proper quantity of 
common and inflammable air (pro- 
duced in the manner above men- 
tioned) being drawn into the glaſs 
tube by means of the piſton, it 
was fired by direQing an electrical 
exploſion through it. The explo- 
ſion was very loud: the ball hit 
the board with ſuch a force that it 
made a ſtrong impreſſion in it, and 
recoiled with a confiderable force, 
ſo as to hit the wall behind us, 
and to put us in ſome danger of 
being hurt by its rebounding 
force. 

The ſame gentlemen told me, 
that this inflammable air had in 
ſome reſpects the advantage over 
the inflammable airs extracted from 
metals by the vitriolic or marine 
acid, and that extracted from mud 
or mariſkes ; becauſe this air bein 
heavier than either of theſe airs, 
and even than common air, 1s not 
fo eafily loſt out of an open veſſel ; 
and, that when it eſcapes into the 
open air, it agreeably perfumes 
the room with the ſmell of Hiritus 
<itriel; dulcis or ether; whereas 
the other inflammable airs, which 
from their leſs ſpecific gravity 
eſcape enſily into the common air, 
vield an offenſive, difagreeable 
ſtench. 

Mr. Zneae, having examined 
the ſpecific gravities of the differ- 
entiuflammable airs compared with 
common air, favoured me with the 
following reſult of his inquiries : 

A velle!, which contained the 
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weight of 138 grains of common 
air, contained 25 grains of inflan 
mable air extrafted from iron b, 
vitnolic acid, and 92 grains of 1 
flammable air extracted from mud 
or marſhes, and 150 grains of tha; 
extracted from oil of vitriol and 
ſpirit of wine, 

I was much pleaſed with th 
above mentioned experiment, and 
immediately thought that the ope- 
ration of extracting this inffamma. 
ble air or vapour could be dit. 
penſed with by employing vitriolie 
ether, which in reality is contain 
ed in the vapour expelled by he: 
from oil of vitriol and ſpirit of wine, 
which vapour, condenſed in ths 
proceſs of diſtillation, yields 
ther, 

The firſt attempts I made proved 
unſucceſsful; however, the tei. 
ſons why I did not ſucceed in the 
beginning I found afterwards to 
be, either that I employed to 
great a quantity of zther, or that 
the air or vapour of the zther wa 
not thoroughly. incorporated with 
the other air; for the ſame num. 
ber of drops of æther poured into 
the air piſtol, which would not 
produce an explofion when the 
piſtol was not ſhaken, made a very 
loud one when it was forcibly agi- 
tated. 

The ſareſt method of ſucceeding 
I find to be the following: I dip 
a ſmall glaſs tube, open on both 
fides, and the bore of which is one 
tweltch of an inch in diameter, into 
a phial containing zther, and when 
two or three drops of the liquid hare 
entered the tube I apply my hoger 
to the upper end of it, to keep the 
liquor ſuſpended, | take the tube 


out of the phial, and thruſt it 
immediately into a ſmall cacat- 
cheacd, or elaſtic gum bole: this 

; being 
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being done, I withdraw, my finger 
ſtom the tube, and take it out of 
the caoutchouek 3 thus the little 
quantity of ther, ſuſpended in the 
end of the tube, is dropped into 
the cacutchouck, the neck of which 
is to be immediately inverted into 
the orifice of the air piſtol, and, 
after giving it a gentle ſqueeze, 
withdrawn out of it: after which, 
a bullet or a cork is to be thruſt 
jato the mouth of the piſtol, when 
it is ready for firing. This whole 
operation may be performed in the 
ſpace of five or fix ſeconds, - 

The confiderable force of explo- 
fon, and the loud report of the 
ordinary inflammable airs, induc- 
ed Mr. Volta, of Como, to be- 
lieve, that theſe airs might, per- 
haps, become a ſubſtitute to gun- 
nag If this expeQation had 


&/:deratum would, I thiok, have 
have been to find out a way to pro- 
duce ſuch air at any time without 
trouble, and to carry it about in 
as little compaſs as poſſible: which 
two conditions I ſhould have pretty 
nearly fulfilled, as all the ivflam- 
mable air requiſite for the exploſion 
of the piſtols contrived by Mr. 
Volta is contained in the bulk of 
one ſingle drop of æcher; which 
drop, poured in the piſtol itſelf, is 
full ſufhcient to produce a very 
powerful exploſion. 

I found that æ her, in which as 
much urinous phoſphorus is diſ- 
ſolved as will make it luminous in 
the dark, when ſome drops are 
poured upon water; is very | briſk 
in taking fire, when employed for 
an inflammable air piſtol}; but that 
the experiment, when repeated, 
will be apt to fail, becauſe the 


the piſtol, and 


by its nature at- 
Vor. XXIII. 
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a well founded, the greateſt ' 


phoſphoric acid which remains in 
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tracts the humidity of the atmoſ+ 
phere, will ſoon fill the inſide of 
the piſtol with a coat of moiſture, 


and prevent the electrical ſpark 
from kindliog che inflammable air. 

It appeared, that a little cam- 

hire diſſolved in zther increaſes 
its exploſive force, and makes it 
leſs apt to fail. 

As this inflammable air is hea- 
vier than common air, it 1s clear 
that the mouth of the air piſtol 
ſhould be kept upwards at the time 
of charging it; whereas it is better 
to invert the piſtol when the ordi- 
nary inflammable airs are employ- 
ed, which, being ſpecihcally lighter 
than common air, riſe of them- 
ſelves in the piſtol when its mouth 
is placed inverted upon the ori- 
fice of the veſſel which contains 
them. 

It is true, that the ſqueezin 
the elaſtic gum bottle, when placec 
upon the piſtol, forces ſome of the 
inflammable gaſs out of it, which 
is loſt in the common air; but 
notwithſtanding this waſte, the in- 
flammable air which remains in 
the piſtol is ſufficient to produce a 
loud report, which is all that ig 
required. Indeed, one ſiugle drop 
of the æther could be eaſily ſhaken 
out of the glaſs tube immediately 
into the piſtol, wichout making 
uſe of the elaſtic gum bottle; bur 
this drop, evaporating iato elaſtic 
air, leaves behind it a good deal 
of moiſture, whether inherent in 
the æther itſelf, or attracted from 
the atmoſphere. This moiſture, in 
the way i uſe to load the piſtol, 
remains in the elaſtic gum bottle, 
which is therefore always found 
moiſt when the experiment is re- 
peated ſeveral times. nz 

It was, indeed, known before 
this time, that ether and other 

Es yolas 
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volatile in flammable liquors ſpread, 
oy wir mae inflammable effiu- 

a thro' the ſurrounding air, eſpe- 
tially when they are heated; arid 
that theſe eſſtuvia have ſomerines 
by the imprudent approach of a 
candle taken fire, and conveyed 
the inflammation to the liquor it- 
felf: but I never heard that any 
Body employed theſe liquors in- 
Read of ordinary in tam mahle air 
in communicating to common air 
an exploſive quality, or in firing 
inflammable air piſtols, before 1 
communicated the experiment to 
my friends. | 

Doctor Ingenhouſz next gives a 
comparative view of the expanding 
force of this air and of gunpow- 
der, together with ſome conſider- 
ations on the nature of the latter 
ſubſtance. In the appendix, he 
Ras given the following account of 
fome farther experiments on the 
fame ſubjeQ: 

In the foregoing paper I at- 
te mpted to give a comparative view 
of the exploſive force of gunpow- 
der and inflammable exploſive air, 
which latter I had found to be ſo 
far ſhort of the exploſive force of 
gunpowder as not to conceive any 
well grounded hope that it could 
ever become a ſubſtitute to this in- 
gredient. 

At that time I had not yet tried 
tue effect of very pure dephlogi- 
ſticated air combined with that in- 
flammable air, into which I had 
' found that vitriolic ether is chang- 
ed in an inſtanr. 

F muſt acknowledge, that F had 
but ſmall expeQatroris from the 
f,rce of theſe two airs combined'; 
for as IL had always odſerved, that 
zther air combined with common 
air is leſs briſſ in taking fire, and 
leſs powerful in exploding, than 
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in order to procure a- loud repot, 


inflammable air extracted from the 
vitriolie or marine acid; I though 
that the ſame #ther air combined 
with * pure . air 
would aWo be leſs powerful than 
common inftammable air from me. 
tals. But how far experience con. 
tradicted this theoretical analogy 
will be ſeen in the following lines. 

Abbe Fontana was fo good as tg 
aſſiſt me in this purſuit. Having 
produced a good quantity of put 
de phfogiſticated air from red pre. 
cipitate by heat, we firſt filled 3 
ſtrong two-ounee phial (the orifice 
of wich was fo wide that it could 
fearce be covered with the thumb 
fo that the bottle was almoſt cy. 
Hndrical) with this air, in the 
wſuak manner, by filling it frſ 
with water, inverting it, and let. 
ting the air riſe in it; which being 
done, we dropped one drop of 
zther (in which a fmall quantity 
of camphire was diffolved) into it, 
and ſtrut it immediately with the 
thumb. After having given i 
ſome concuflions, the orifice wa 
applied to the flame of a candk, 
by withdrawing the thumb when 
the orifice was cloſe to the flame: 
the air inſtantly took fire, and ex- 
ploded with ſuch a ſtrong report, 
that, if the phiat had not been 
very ſtout, it would moſt probably 
have been ſhattered into pieces, 
notwithſtanding its wide oriftce. 
We repeated the ſame experiment 
with the ſame ſucceſs. _ | 

F was the more aftohithed xt the 
uncommon lvud report (conſider- 
ing the wide orifice of the phial), 
becauſe, having often tried æthet 
air in the ſame way with common 
air, F never found it explode with 
any conſiderable degree of force; 
and therefore I found: it neceſſary, 


o kindle it by an electrical ſpark 
* through the piſtol, when 
+ orifice was ſhut up by a cork, 
the refiſtance of which was the 
chief cauſe of the report. | 
This wonderful effect in an open 
veſſel could not fail of giving me 
{ good expectation of a very power- 
ful effect, if this compound air was 
fut up in an air piſtol by a cork 
ſqueezed into its orifice. As it 
had been now Kindled twice by the 
game of a candle, I wanted to kin- 
dle it by the ſame meals in an 
air piſtol 3 for this purpoſe we dril- 
led a ſmall hole in the fide of the 
piſtol, which was made of tin; and 
contained about nine cubic inches 
of ſpace. We filled it with deph- 
logiiticared air in the ſame manner 
as we had filled the phia! by means 
of water; and after having poured 
into it one drop of ether by means 
of a glaſs tube (in the manner 
above deſcribed), we ſhut the ori- 
fice by thruſting a cork into it, 
aud kept a finger applied to the 
touch-hole which was drilled in 
the ſide of the piſtol, To avoid 
accidents if the piſtol ſhould burſt, 
we thought it prudent to ſqueeze 
the cork very gently into the ori- 
fice, ſo that the reſiſtance ſhiould 
be very moderate. Abbé Fontana 
wrapped a towel round the piſtol 
for {ecurity's ſake, leaving only 
the touch-hole uncovered ; which 
being brought near the flanie of 
a wax taper, the air 8 
took fire, and exploded with ſu 
a ſtrong report; that his hearing, 
as well as mine, Was much hurt by 
it. The cork, which was a very 
ſound one, flew to pieces againſt 
the wall; and the Abbe felt ſuch 
a conſiderable ſhock in his hands, 
that he did not think it fafe to re- 
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pane the experiment, unleſs. a 
onger piſtol could be procured. 
Encouraged by ſuch uncommon 
and unexpected effects, I went im- 
mediately to Mr. Nairne to enquire, 
whether he ſtill had in his poſſeſſion 
a ſtrong braſs air piſtol, which he 
had made laſt ſummer according to 
my direction! I was lucky enough 
to find it: nothing was to be done 
to it but to drill a touch-hole in 
the left ſide of it, in order to kin- 
dle it by a flame if required, 
This touch- Hole was to be ſhut up 
by a braſs male ſcrew fi ted exactly 
to it, when the piſtol was intend- 
ed to be fired by an electrical 
ſpark. | 
The air bbx of this piſtol was a 
cylinder four inches long and two 
inches in diameter. The fore 
part of the air box, to which the 
iſtol barrel ficted to receive a 
eaden ball or a cork was fixed, 
had a broad ſhoulder, which was 
faſtened to the body of the air box 
by fix ſtrong brafs ſcrews, which 
never had been looſened by former 
exploſions: A leadea bullet, wrap- 
ped up in leather, was forcibly 
rammed into the piſtol! barrel as 
far as the ſcrew; which joins the bar- 
rel with the air box. 'The piſtol was 
filled with pure dephlogiſticated, 


air (which was drawn-in by the 


piſton from an elaſtic gum bottle), 
and one drop of #ther being pour- 
ed into it, the ait within was kin- 
dled by an electrical ſpark directed 
through it. The air took fire: 
the exploſion was as loud as that 
of a common muſket, and the 
force ſo great, that the whole fore 

art of the air box with the piſtol 
Rae flew off, all the fix ſcrews 
were broke, and the ſtrong and 
tough metal of which they were 
* made 
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ts orifice is kept upon the bottle 
aining it. * 
if the del is deſtined to be al- 
ys kiadled by the flame of a 
andle or a match, as I have de- 
bed, it would be better to have 
o piſton to it, as it may then be 
led by the means of water, and 
e exploſive force will be ſo much 
he greater, as ſome of the flame 
makes eaſily its way over the lea- 
her of the piſton, and ruſhes out 
ackward, which, I find, is often 
ie caſe, if the bullet is rammed in 
e barrel ſomewhat too tightly. 
It would, perhaps, not be an 
aly undertaking to give a ſatis- 
aGtory reaſon, why a drop of æther 
ommunicates tO n 
ir a much ftronger exploſive force 
han common inflammable air 
From metals. May it not be ſaid, 
hat common inflammable air from 
netals, having only about one 
ſch of the ſpecific. gravity of the 
lephlogiſticated air, the two fluids 
Jo not penetrate one, another ſo 
eadily and ſo intimately as the 
ompound of dephlogiſticated and 
ether air, which are both My 
df the ſame ſpecific gravity, eac 
deing ſomewhat heavier than com- 
on air? for it ſeems not impro- 
dable, that the ſwiftneſs with 
hich the flame is propagated 
hrough the maſs of this compound 
ir, depends partly on the inti- 
ate mixture of the phlogiſton 
vith the dephlogiſticated air. 
light not this phenomenon be aſ- 
rived to the greater bulk of in- 
lammable air from metals com- 


pared with the ſmall compaſs which 


pre fingle drop of æther occupies, 
hich laſt ingredient, when pure, 
eems to be an eſſence of the in- 
dammable principle of the ſpirit 
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of wine, a. pure -phlogiſton con- 
centrated in the form o& a liquid? 
Indeed the jnflammable air from 
metals ſeems to be rather a com- 
pound of phlogiſton and ſome kind 
of elaſtic permanent fluid than a 
pure inflammable fluid; for this 
air, after having loſt all its in- 
flammability, by being kept a long 
while upon water, occupies ſtill a 
confiderable ſpace, m is then 
become phlogiſticated air; that is 
to ſay, Aach an air as is not to be 
diminiſhed by nitrous air, or to be 
inflamed. x | 
Though I have no reaſon to al- 
ter my former aſſertion, that the 
force of gunpowder is proportion- 
able to the ſudden extrication of a 
great quantity of the elaſtic fluid 
2 in the moment of con- 
agration, and the expanſion of 


this fluid by heat, communicated 


to it in the ſame moment of its 
extrication; and that the force of 
iaflammable exploſive air can only 
be A to the ſudden 


expanſion by heat in the moment 


of the inflammation (for no new 
extrication here takes place); yet 
I did not conſider enough in the 
account the ſuddenneſs of this ex- 
panſion, which may make a con- 
ſiderable difference in the force 
of the exploſion. And indeed the 
above mentioned experiments ſeem 
to demonſtrate, that the inflam- 
mation of the compound of pure 
dephlogiſlicated and zther air 
ſpreads with ſuch a velocity through 
« whole maſs as to be almoſt in- 
ſtantaneous. 

It is well known, that mechani- 
cal power chiefly depends upon 
the velocity with which a body is 
endowed in the inſtant of exerting 
it; or that the momentum, or force 
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of a body, muſt be computed by nitrons acid ſeems to be no, 
multiplying the quantity of matter elſe but this beneficial fluid we 
into the velocity with which it bined with phlogiſton, which ſeen, 
moves. Thus, if this new com- to be imbibed by the vegetable 1 
pound of dephlogiſticated and kali, when the acid is 'expelly 
ther air expands with ten times by heat in the — of this au: 
Laue velocity than any other in- that this beneficial aerial fluid en. 

ammable exploſive air, its force iſts alſo, in a moſt concentra 
will be about ten times greater, ſtate, in bodies almoſt every when 

As it ſeems to be probable, to be found, as are calces of meu 
from what is already ſaid, that this principally that of iron; that com: 
compound of exploſive air may be mon water contains it in prey 

ut to more uſes than that of an abundance, fo that the light a 
amuſing experiment, I think it warmth of the ſun extracts it y 
worth while for men engaged in one fifteenth of the bulk of the u 
this branch of natural philoſophy ter, as Dr. Prieſtley found, th 
to look out for a method of pro- even the maſs of our atmoſphere 
ducing at pleaſure any quantity nothing elſe but this very air ſoile 
of dephlogiſticated air ere with impurities. If we conſider, 
Conſidering the rapid progreſs ſay, all this, is it 'not reaſonabl 
which is _ made on the im- to hope, that we are near the in; 

rtant ſubject of air, I cannot portant inſtant when this ſalubrioy — 
hut fatter myſelf, that this great aerial fluid will be procured y! ms 
diſcovery is not far off. The be- many uſeful purpoſes in a ſufficiey — 45 
nefit which wauld ariſe from ſuch quantity, either by the diſcorey 46 4 
a diſcovery for animal life muſt of a ready way to let looſe this a ry 1 
encourage every r rr to from the bodies in which it is a * 1 
Purſue this object. Indeed, if we were impriſoned, or by 'filtratin g 17 
conſider that nitre contains this or purifying common air from ig © 7 Foy 
wonderful aerial fluid in a moſt impurities 10 Ti 
Concentrated ſtate, and that the whom 
juſtly, 
this e 
partic 
is oft 
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Ob/ervations on Mineral Poiſons. 
0 Vol. for the year 1778 


contained an account of 
Monſ. Navier's propoſal of the 
liver of ſulphur as an antidote * 
againſt certain metallic poi ſons. 
This idea, it appears, however, 
has long before occurred to, and 
been ſucceſsfully applied by, 
others, We have ſince ſeen a 
paper on this ſubject, inſerted, in 
the 6th vol. of the Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries, wherein 
alkaline ſalts are recommended on 
the ſame principle. The direQions 
there laid down, are full, clear and 
eaſy, being drawn up with a view 
to ſupply * omiſſion on this head 
in Tiſſot and Buchan, authors on 
whom the public rely greatly and 
juſtly, but who have not noticed 
this efficacious remedy. As the 
particular ſpecies of poiſon taken 
is often not aſcertained, and the 
effects produced by it are ſo ſudden 
as ſometimes not to admit of calling 
in medical aſſiſtance, it is of im- 
portance that a method wkich bids 
ſo fair to be attended with ſucceſs 
mould be extenſively known. - 
We therefore lay before our 
readers the concluding paragraphs 
of that paper; in the former part 
of which is given the caſe of two 
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women poiſoned at Liverpool, is 
April 1774, with corroſive ſub. 
limate, one of whom died, the 
other, under the direction of Dr. 
Houlſton, took the alkali, by 
which ſhe found inſtant relief, and 
ſoon perfectly recovered, The 
concluſion he draws from the 
hiſtory of this caſe is as follows: 

* In all caſes of poiſon it is 
< prudent immediately to give .a 
* ſolution of an alkah, followed 
© by a vomit. If the poiſon be 
* corroſive ſublimate, an alkali, 
either fixed or volatile, will 
decompoſe it, and precipitate 
the metal in a form nearly in- 
offenſive. It will have a ſimilar 
effect on the ſugar of lead, the 
extract of lead, emetic tartar, 
or any metalic ſalt. If the 
poiſon be | arſenic, Newmann 
obſerves, that alkalies will 
very plentitully diſſolve it,” 
And if ſo, as it is difficultly ſo- 
luble in water, the vomit will 
then {ucceed the better to diſ- 
charge it. Whether or no ſul- 
phur, exhibited in any form, 
. might leſſen the danger of arſe- 
nic is not clear, though theſe 
two, when united, are not pol- 
ſonous. If the poiſon be of the 
vegetable claſs, an alkali can be 
of no diſſervice, nor interfere 
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with the other means of reme- 
dying by evacuation, nor yet by 
the ſubſequent uſe of acids, fo 
ſtrongly inſiſted on by Tiſſot, as 
counteracting the effects of nar- 
cotics ; ſincs atids; ) 
gether with alkaline ialts, are 
pronounced to be attended with 
great ſucceſs in this caſe, by Dr. 
Mead and others. | 

To ſupply the omiſſion then 
t in thoſe popular writers, might 
* not the following directions be 
given on this ſubject?' “ When 
« ſymptoms of porſon appear, 
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« mix a tea-ſpootiful of any of © 


ee the following articles, ſalt of 
© tartar, ſalt of wormwood, pearl- 
«© aſh, pot-aſh, ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
6% or ſal volatile, with half a pint 
ve of water, and of this let one 
de half be * to the patient im- 
* mediate y, and the other in a 
*© ſhort time afterwards, It will 
„ fometimes give great relief, and 
„e the vomiting will ceaſe. That 
2% however is fill to be promoted, 
1 and if it does not return on 
ve drinking of warm water, &c. 
* after waiting a while, it will 
„ be proper to give a vomit of 
% jpecacuanha, or, if that 1s not 
% fufflcient, one ſtill 1 2 
After each vomiting; a doſe of 
«© this ſolution of ſalt of tartar 
* ſhould be given, and it may 
% be repeated every two or three 
** hours, eſpecially if the pain of 
* the ſtomach returns, It ſhould 
4 be continued too, in ſmall doſes, 
for ſome time after the ſymp- 
* toms diſappear. If none of theſe 
« falts are at hand, a little wood- 
* aſhes mixed with boiling water 
* will anſwer the ſame end, ſuf. 
«« fering them to ſtand till they 
„ ſettle, and pouring the water 


« clear off, or filtering through 
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« linen. By taſting it, + 

“ gree of ſaltneſs vill * 
if the ſolution be ſtrong enou 5. 
«« if it be not diſagreeably 10 it 
may be given.” 
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The following Memoir bat bem 
obligingly communicated 10 17 
Dr. Pcival, whoſe teal in 
whatever relates to the interch; 
Fa fociety, can only be e 4 

his profound and extenſvt 
knowledge of thoſe ſubjech. hy 
are me:jt Hentially c lated ty 
promote them. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl o 
Stamford, Preſident of the Ari. 
ö culture Society at Mancheſter. 
My Lord, ä 
HE following account of: 


1 new method of A pt 


A was lately read before the oyal 
Society, and will be inſerted in 
the next publication of that learned 
body. But as the diſcovery is 
highly intereſting to the farmer, 
and the Philofophical Tranſattions 
are in few hands, I take the liberty 
of communicating it to the Agri- 
culture Society. 
I have the hanour to be, 
my lord, your lordſhip's 
moſt faithful humble 
Manchefter, ©. ſervant, 5 
April 19, 1780. 'Tro,Perxcvai, 


An Account of a zew., and cheap 


Method of preparing Pat-aſbe:; 
 auath „ Aa corny | P 

E Agriculture Society at 
| Mancheſter have long te- 


commended the making of reſer- 
voirs, for the water which flows 
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dunghills in farm- yards. 
— . {tron ly impregn ated 
eich the ſalts and putrid matter 
of che dungkill; and y ſtagnation, 
it acquires à much higher degree 
of putreſeency, add probably be- 
comes proportionably more replete 
Lich ſalts. When thus collected 
and improved, it is pumped into 
in bogſhead, Which being drawn 
pon a fledge or ſmall cart, is 
conveyed into the meadows, for 
tie purpoſe of "ſprinkling them 
wich this rich manure. This im- 
portant improvement in rural 
economy, I apprehend, has not 
been extended much beyond the 
diſtrict of our ſociety; and it ſeems 
to be unknown to one of the lateſt, 
and moſt intelligent writers on 
huſbandry, For Lord Kaims, in 
a recent work on this ſubject, of 
which he has favoured me with a 
copy, has not even mentioned it. 


—_ to 4 purpoſe till more ſub” 
wient to pnblie utility, than 
that above deſcribed. Joſiah Birch, 
Eſq. a gentleman, who carries on 
an extenfive manufaQory, and 
bleaches his own yarn, about ſix 
months 'ago, was induced, by a 
happy turn of thought, to try 
whether the dunghilt water might 
not be converted into pot - aſſies. 
He accordingly evaporated a large 
2 of it, and burnt the re- 

duum in an oven; the product of 
Which ſo Pry anſwered his 
expectations, that he has ever ſince 
continued to prepare theſe aſhes, 
and to employ them in the proceſs 
of bucking. A ſtranger to that 
narrowneſs of ſpirit, which ſeeks 
the concealment of a lucrative 
diſcovery, he is defirous that it 
ſhould communicated to the 
Royal Society, and has furniſhed 
me with the following account, 


But theſe reſervoirs may be ap- together with the plan annexed “. 
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The quantity of muck water 
„ uſed, was twenty - four wine 
«<< pipes full; which employed a 
«© man and two. horſes two days, 
1 to cart it from the pump to the 
pan wherein in was boiled: hut 
e this expence I ſhall now ſave; 


4 as I ſhall lay a ſough of back, 


FF which will convey. it from. the 
«« pump to the boiler. The coals 
** uſed 20 boil and burn it, were 


„ g cut. 19r. 121b. at 428, per cwt. 5 
A man and two horſes two days, at 6s. Lo : 12: 0 


% 120 baſkets of coals, at gd. by 


A man's wages for three weeks, | 


4 


«© The gain therefore amounts to 
«© {15 4: o, deducting only a 


+ rrifle for the wear of the pan 


<< and oven.” 

The profits | ariſing from this 
preparation of pot-aſh, are ſuffi- 
ciently evinced by the foregoing 
eſtimate ; and they may, perhaps, 
admit of increaſe by future im- 
provements. In the ſpring. and 
ſummer ſeafons, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 


the evaporation might be carried 


on without the aid of fire; by con- 
veying the dunghill water from 


— — ie 


% NY, 2. The dunghill. 


66 2. A. ſough, or drain, round the bottom of the dunghill. 

60 3. A hole, or pit, to receive the muck” water from M. x. 

cc 4. A well, to receive the muck water from the pit, wherein a pump 
«« 1s fixed to convey it to the pan, N®. 5, in which it is boiled to the confiſtence 
of treacle, and afterwards burned in an oven. The pan, Ne, 5, is formed 
Hat the bottom of iron plates; and turned up a little round the edges, to 
«* which deat} planks are ſcrewed, ſo as to make it about twenty inches in 


« depth.” 


, | : 
The following abridged view of a meteorologica] regiſter, which I kept 
with great exaftneſs during the years 1774 and 1775, may throw ſome light 
en the 3 of this Fuß in the climate of Lancaſhire, which, I believe, 
{ moſt of the other weſtern counties of Eygland. 


is nearly the ſame as that o 


- 


** one hundred and twenty bat, 
«« andI ſuppoſe each baſket weigh gear | 
** fix ſcore. pounds, ot wpwas, bocfsce 
„One man Was occupied tb, pong), 
„weeks in boiling an buraing many 
The quantity. of. aſhes: — The ce 
„ was ꝙ ct. 1 Cr. lb. o/, 
„ worth, at the preſent, price o talte, 
* aſhes here, two guinea; Pe hureo 
hundred. 1 2 
E orm, 
ſime· w 


3 be munic: 
2% > £19: 1339 ſol utio 


baſket, 2:10:0 _ quick] 
e. 18.238 that 1 
— PRs Teng 

£4: 9: eleven 
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of tl 


the refervetr through drops 
fluices, into Mallow Mong 24. 


urre 
ponds, of fuch extent as to afford — 
a ſufficient ſurface for the action of exha 
the ſun and wind “. Theſe-migh; ſyruſ 
be covered in rainy weather with ounc 
awnings of canvafs, painted on a bri 
the outſide black, and white on of th 
the inſide; the former with a vier of tl 


to abſorb, the latter to refle& the to p 
rays of light. 134 lar 
This pot-aſh is of a greyiſh white 

appearance, deliqueſces a little in 
moiſt air, but if kept in a dry room 


| 


1774 


the fire, acquires a powdery 
Fee. It is hard, and of a 
ſpongy texture when broken, with 
many ſmall cryſtals in its ſubſtance. 
The colour of -its internal parts 1s 
doſky, and variegated. To the 
tate, it is acrid, ſaline, and ſul- 
phureous. It emits no. ſmell of 
volatile alkali either in a ſolid 
form, diſſolved, or when added to 
lime-water ; neither does it com- 
municate the ſapphire colour to a 
ſolution of blue vitriol. Silver is 
quickly tinged black by it, a proof 
that it contains much phlogiſton. 
Ten grains of this pot-ath required 
eleven drops of the weak ſpirit of 
yitriol to ſaturate them: the like 
quantity of ſalt of tartar required, 
of the ſame acid, twenty-four 
drops. A ſtrong efferveſcence oc- 
curred in both mixtures: from the 
former, a ſulphureous vapour was 
exhaled. A tea-ſpoonful of the 
ſyrup of violets, diluted with an 
ounce of water, was changed into 
a bright green colour by five grains 
of the ſalt of tartar; but ten grains 
of this new pot-aſh were neceſſary 
to produce the ſame hue in a ſimi- 
lar mixture. Half an ounce of the 


Months. 


Jan. Feb. March, 56 28 
Apr, May, June, 72 45 
July, Aug. Sep. 75 53 


Thermometer. 


—— 


— — 


Mean heat. 


2 o'clock P. M.] Days. | 
Higheſt. Loweſt. Rainy. Dry. Higheſt. Loweſt. Rainy. Dry, 

| oo Bk I 
55 36 78 2 
66 6 4 
Oct. Nov. Dec. 60 30 43 49 64 32 


— — 
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pot-aſh - diſſolved entirely in half 
a pint of hot water; but when the 
liquor was cold, a large purple 
ſediment ſubſided to the bottom: 
and it was found, that this ſedl- 
ment amounted to about two- 
thirds of the whole quantity of 
aſhes ufed. 00 

I have not leiſure at preſent to 
proſecute theſe experiments far- 
ther; and ſhall therefore content 
myſelf with making a few general 
obſervatians on the fats which 
have been advanced. | 

1. This pot-aſh is a true fixed ve, 
getable alkali, and a product of 
putre faction which has not, that 1 
recollet, been noticed hy the 
chemiſts. A very celebrated writer 
has even in expreſs terms aſſerted, 
that -** all vegetables, not except - 
ing thoſe which in their natural 
** ſtate furniſh aſhes containing 
% much fixed alkali, when burnt, 
after their acid has been altered 
fs by: a compleat putrefaction, 
** leave aſhes entirely free from 
4 alkali “.“ . | 

2: The quantity of alkali con- 
tained in this pot-aſh may, with 
ſome probability, be eftimated at 


* 
- 


1775. | 
Thermometer. 4 Y,87 
2 o'clock P. M.] Days. 


$4 20 1+ 02 "29 
42 49 
62 30 
50 28% 


74 


count being taken. 


— — 
8 * Wer 


* 44 days omitted ; no ac- 


2185 136 
Mean heat. | 


The thermometer was made by Dollond, and graduated according to the 


ſcale of Farenheit, It was placed in the open air, and in a northern expoſure. 
The column of rainy days expreſſes the leaft as well as the greateſt quantity of 
rain; the column of dry includes only thote days in which not a ſingle ſhower 
was noticed. The day comprehends twenty-four hours. About thirty-three 
inches of rain, at a medium, fall yearly in Mancheſter, 


* Macquez's Dictionary of Chemiſtry, article ALKALL, 
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about one - third of its weight ; 
whereas the white Muſcovy aſhes 
are ſaid to yield only one- eighth 
ne” Of its impurities, ſolphur 

the moſt .injurious to its bleach · 
ing powers, and ſhould, in the 
preparation of it, be carefully ſe- 
parated. A longer-continued, and 
more gentle calcination, in a fur- 
nace ſupplied with a ſufficient cur. 
rent of air, might, perhaps, anſwer 
this end. But the moſt effectual 
method would be to lixiviate the 
falts with pure water, after a mo- 
derate fufion, and then to evapo- 
rate them flowly to dryneſs. It 
mult however be remarked, that 
in thus freeing the pot · aſn from 
phlogiſtie matter, another impurity 
is generated. For both the action 
of fire, and the ſolution in water, 
convert into earth, 2 portion of the 
alkaline ſalt. '; 92aft 
3. No quick-lime appears to be 
contained in this pot-aſh:- for a 
ſolution of it, poured from its 
ſediment, remained clear, though 
Jong expoſed to the air. Nor did 
it acquire any milkineſs by being 
blown into from the lungs. But 


perhaps the addition of this cauſtic 


ſubſtance, in a due proportion, 
would increaſe its activity and 
value, when employed in many 
of the arts. For the Ruſſian pot- 


aſn is more pungent to the taſte, 


fatarates a larger proportion of 
acid, and diffolves oils more pow- 
erfully than the purer alkaline 


falts. And Dr. Home has proved+, 
that theſe qualities depend on a 
large admixture of quick-lime, 


4. It would be worthy of trial, 


to aſcertain whether the large 


purple ſediment, which ſabgge, 
when this pot-aſh is lixiviateg 
might not be spplie d to the many. 
facture of Pruſſian blue; of e 
in the manner recommended by 
Mr. Macquer, for dying woo} ng 
filk. See the Memoirs of the 
French Academy for the yey 
1749 J. 20759 73 

5. The farmer, though he lire 
at a diſtance from the manufacurey 
in which pot- aſh is employed, may 
find his account in preparing jt 
from dunghill water. For it will 
furniſh him with a top-dreſling for 
his garden and land, of great fer. 
tilizing powers. But if fewel be 
dear where he reſides, and neceſſa. 
ries wanting for the conftruRtion of 
a furnace, the imple evaporation of 
the water may ſuffice. And the 
putrid lye, thus reduced to a ſolid 
form, will prove to be a rich ma- 
nure.“ At Hart-hill, my ſummer 
abode, about three miles ſrom 
Mancheſter, I have lately practiſed 
a method of making a com poſt of 
dunghill water. The weeds and 
rakings of the garden, the dreſſings 
of the fields, the leaves blown from 
the trees, and other refuſe maiters, 
are put together near the reſervoir; 
out of which the water js occa- 
fionally pumped, and ſcattered 
over the heap, So ſtrong a fer- 
ment almoſt inſtantly excites pu- 
trefadion; and theſe vegetable 
ſubſtances are ſoon converted 1nto 
a fertile mould, which, retaining 
the ſalts and oils of the dunghill 
water, ſuffers the ſuperfluous 
moiſture to exhale into the air, or 
to percolate through it. And | 
have found by experience, that the 


Home on Bleaching, page 157. 
+ Eſſay on Bleaching. 
dee alſo Neumann's Chemiſtry, by Lewis, 
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compoſt, thus prepared, is laid on 
ke meadows at lets expence, and 
hit it is more efficacious and du- 
able in its operation, than the 
ſorinklings which, at ſtated times, 
tber 2 received, For my 
und, thoug ood, and in fine 


-ondition, is light and ſandy; and 
the dunghill water quickly paſſed 
below the roots of the vegetables, 
which grow upon its ſurface, 


Pos TT VCRHIEyY. 

It has been ſuggeſted to me, 
that the foregoing diſcovery has 
no claim to the patronage of the 
Agriculture Society, becanſe in 
this manufacturing county it may 
eventually tend to check the cul- 
tivation of land, by robbing it of 
one ſpecies of manure. But I 
conceive the operation of it will 
de entirely the reverſe: for it will 
promote the collection of every 
putreſcent article, and thus aug- 
ment the farmer's dunghill, at the 
ſame time that it excites a more 
univerſal attention to the preſerva- 
tion cf muck water; the reſervoirs 
for which are yet few, and have 
been made chiefly by thoſe who 
follow huſbandry for amuſement, 
and not as an occupation. 'The 
public therefore will be gainers 
both by the ſaving, and by the ac- 
quiſition; and a twofold branch 
of rural ceconomy will be eſtabliſh- 
ed, at once lucrative to the huſ- 
bandman, and important to the 
artiſt and manufacturer. 

But admitting all the ſuppoſed 
force of the allegation, it muſt 
ſurely be acknowledged, that the 
main deſign of our inſtitution is 
to increaſe the produdiveneſs of 
agriculture, by ſtimulating the 
farmer to every beneficial under- 
taking, conſiſtent with his profeſ- 
lon, Now in this caſe, the bene- 
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fictal is beſt meaſured by the Hu- 


dibraſtic ſtandard : -for, - 


4 What's the value of a thing ? 0 
« But ſo much money as twill bring ?” 


I truſt, therefore, that the ſo- 
ciety will not, by declining to pa- 
tronize the preſent diſcovery, juſ- 
tify the ſarcaſm of an ingenious 
poet of this place, who has hu- 
morouſly charged ſome of us with 
teaching, 


% By crops increas'd, and profits leſs, _ 
4% The way t' enrich the nation.” 


1 


2„— —  __ 


—_ 


Caution in building Magazines for 
Gunpowder. | 


HE dreadful accidents which 
happen from the ex 
of magazines or mills for the ma- 
nufacturing of gunpowder, make 
every hint that may tend to the 
prevention of ſuch calamities of 
the utmoſt importance to the pub- 
hc. On that account, we ſhall 
ſubmit to our readers without fur- 
ther apology the following fads, 
which have already appeared in 
ſome of the public papers. 
A gentleman, in a letter from 


' Withington, in Glougeſterſhire, 


ſays, an accident, which happened 
to me a few days ſince, may ſug- 
gett, perhaps, an uſeful caution 
to ſome of your readers. On the 
table I was writing at, ſtood a 
ſmall glaſs decanter, and near that 
lay my handkerchief; the fun 


(through a ſaſh-window, which 


was down, and at a conſiderable 
diſtance) ſhone full upon the de- 
canter, which, collecting the rays 
into a point or focus, ſet fire to 
the handkerchief, and, if I had 
not been in the room, might have 


had very ſerious conſequences.“ 
Thus 


— 
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Thus far the writer, and, to con- 


firm the fact, I ſhall mention a_ 


melancholy event which happened 
ſome years ago in Surrey. 

About a mile from the place 
were ſeveral mills for making 
gunpowder; one mortirig the 
whole neighbourhood was alarmed 
by a violent. exploſion, Which 
ſhook the houſes for ſeveral miles 
round, and was followed by a 
columri of ſnioak and fire; which 
towered high in the air, and was 
viſible at a vaſt diſtance. When 
the concuſſion was over, I viſited 
the ſpot, and beheld the mangled 
bodies of four poor men, thrown 
at the diſtance of more than 100 
yards from each other, whoſe ſcat- 
tered limbs were collected toge- 
ther, and buried in one common 
grave in a church-yard belonging 
to the pariſh. In taking a view of 
the other mills, which were left 
ſtanding, I obſerved that ſome of 
the windows were glazed with 
very coarſe glaſs, full of convex 
bliſters; and, as the day of this 
dreadful calamity was remarkably 
hot, I thought-it not unlikely 
that a focus might be formed 
through one of theſe glaſs bliſters, 
which would eaſily ſet fire to ſome 
of the gunpowder, which thefe 

r men were granulating in 
fieves when this unhappy cataſ- 
trophe befel them. This conjec- 


ture I remember well to have 


made at the time, and, to ſhew 
that it was very poſſible, as ſoon 
as I got home I twiſted up ſome 

unpowder in brown paper, and 
For fre to it through a decanter of 


water, by the focus which the ſun 


formed upon the paper till it took 
fire, and went off with an explo- 
ſion. This event, and the Fine 
from the gentleman in Glouceſtet- 
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ſhire; convince me that the win 
dows of all buildings contsiü, 
ſuch combuſtible materials, oui 
be only towards the north, when 
the ſun can never produce the like 
effect. 

To the above we will add a cir. 
cumſtance which happened about 
twenty-five years ago in Norfolk. 
A gentleman, who had been en. 
tertaining ſome friends after din. 
ner, invited them to take a walk 
leaving a decanter half full of WA 
ter on the table. The ſervant, 
who went in to clear away, to his 
great ſurprize found the window. 
ſhutters on fire, occaſioned by the 
rays of the ſur, which ſhone full 
upon the decanter, and which; 
having thus ſet the ſhutters in x 
blaze, might ſoon have deſtroye{ 
the whole houſe, had it not been 
timely diſcovered. It is alſo 3 
1 practice at Oxford, 
where firing 1s very dear, for the 
ſmoakers to light their pipes; 
during the ſummer months, by 
the help of a decanter of watet, 


_ 


An Account of a Method for tht 
Jafe Removal of Ships that haw 
been driven on Shore, and da- 
maged in their Bottoms, to places 
{ however diſtant) for repairing 
them. By Mr. William Barnard, 
Shipbuiluer, Grove Street, Dept- 
ford; communicated by Nevil 
Maſkelyne, D. D. F. R. S. aid 
Aftronomer Royal. 


[ From the Pbilaſaphicul Tranſadion:.) 


Read Dec. 23, 1779. 


| Deptford, April 14, 1779; 

N the ſhores of this iſland, 
diſtinguiſhed for its formi- 
dable fleets and extenſive com- 
merce, 
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e win e. and ſo particularly ſituated, 
tainin 32 neceflarily be 40 
ſhould hipwrecks : every hint by whic 
here WWW ge ditreſs of our fellow creatures 
he like may be allevizted, or any faving 
pt 5 of property made to individuals 
189 i ſuch ſiteations, ſhould be com- 
about i nanicated for their good. As 
orfolk. he members of the Royal Society 
en en. have it in their power to make 
da ©.ch hints moſt univerſally known, 
all: 


| have been induced, from their 
readineſs to receive every uſeful 
information, to lay before them 
1 particular account of the ſucceſs 


. attending a method for the ſafe 

I) the romoval of ſhips that have been 

K. driven on ſhore, and damaged in 
Ry 


their bottoms, to ptaces (however 
diſtant) for repairing them; 1 
hope, therefore, they will excuſe 
the liberty I have taken in pre- 
tenting this to them. Should the 


xtord, ſociety honour me by recording it, 
or the it will make me the moſt ample 
pipes, ſatisfaction for my attention to it, 
, by and afford me the greateſt plea- 


ure, 

On January the xt, 1779, in 
2 moſt dreadful ftorm, the York 
Eaſt Indiamen, of eight hundred 
tons, homeward bound, with a 
pepper cargo, parted her cables in 
Margate Roads, and was driven 


ring on ſhore, within one hundred feet 
lard, of the head, and thirty feet of the 
ept. ide, of Margate Pier, then draw- 
7. ing twenty-two feet fix inches 
a 


water, che flow of a good {ſpring 


that place. | 

On the 3d of the ſame month I 
went down, as a ſhip-builder, to 
aſiſt as much as lay in my power 
my worthy friend Sir Richard 


ary Hatham, to wlom the ſhip be. 
om. longed. I found her perfectly up- 


tide being only fourteen feet 2t 
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right, and her ſhere (or fide ap- 
8 the ſame as when firſt 

ilt, but ſunk to the twelve feet 
water mark fore and aft in a bed 
of chalk mixed with a ſtiff blue 
clay, exactly the ſhape of her body 
below that draft of water; and 
from the rudder being torn from 
ber as ſhe ſtruck coming on ſhore, 
and the violent agitation of the 
fea after hey being there, her ſtern 
was ſo greatly injured as to admit 
free acceſs thereto, which filled 
her for four days equal to the low 
of the tide. Having fully inform- 
ed myſelf of her ſituation and the 
flow of fpring tides, and being 
clearly of opinion ſhe might be 
again got off, I recommended, as 
the firſt neceſſary ſtep, the imme 
diate diſcharge of the cargo; and, 
in the progreſs of that buſineſs, I 
found the tide always flowed to 
the fame height on the ſhip; and 
when the cargo was half diſcharg- 
ed, and I knew the remaining 
part ſhould not make her draw 
more than eighteen feet water, 
and while I was obſerving the wa- 
ter at twenty-two feet fix inches 
by the ſhip's marks, ſhe inſtantly 
lifted to ſeventeen feet eight 
inches, the water and air being 
before excluded by her preſſure on 
the clay, and the atmoſphere act- 
ing upon her upper part equal to 
ſix hundred. tons, which is the 
weight of water diſplaced at the 
difference of thofe two draughts of 
water.. oF | 

The moment the ſhip lifted, I 
difcovered ſhe had received more 
damage than was at firſt appre- 


hended, her leaks being ſuch as 


filled her from four to eighteen 
feet water in one hour and 4 half. 
As nothing effectual was to be ex- 

pected 
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pected from pumping, ſeveral ſcut- 
tles or holes in the ſhip's fide were 
made, and valves fixed there to, 
to draw off the water to the loweſt 
ebb of the tide, to facilitate the 
diſcharge of the remaining part of 
the cargo; and, after many at- 
tempts, I ſucceeded in an exter- 
nal application of ſheep ſkins ſewed 
on a ſail, and thruſt under the bot- 
tom, to ſtop the body of water 
from ruſhing ſo furiouſly into the 
ſhip. This buſineſs effected, mo- 
derate pumping enabled us to 
keep the ſhip to about fix feet wa- 
ter at low water, and by a vigo- 
rous effort we could bring the 
ſhip ſo light as (when the cargo 
ſhould be alt diſcharged). to be 
eaſily removed into deeper water. 
But as the external application 


might be diſturbed by ſo doing, 


or totally removed by the agita- 
tion of the ſhip, it was abſolutely 
neceiiary to provide ſome perma- 
nent ſecurity for the lives of thoſe 
who were to navigate her to the 
river Thames. then recom- 
mended, as the cheapeſt, quickeſt, 
and moſt effectual plan, to lay a 
deck in the hold, as low as the wa- 
ter could be pumped to, framed ſo 
ſolidly and ſecurely, and caulked 
ſo tight as to ſwim the ſhip inde- 
pendant of her own leaky bottom. 

Beams of fir timber, twelve 
inches ſquare, were placed in the 
hold under every lower deck beam 
in the ſhip, as low as the water would 
nd, theſe were in two pieces, 
or the convenience of gettin 
them down, and alſo for the bet- 
ter fixing them of an exact length, 
and well bolted together when in 
their places. Over thek were 
laid long Dantzic deals of two 
inches and an half thick, well 


* 


nailed and caulked. Agai 

ſhip's fide, all fore and alf u. 
well nailed a piece of fir, * 
inches broad and fix inches thi, 
on the lower, and three inches on 
the upper edge, to prevent the 
deck from rifing at the fide. Over 
the deck, at every beam, was lait 
a croſs piece of fir timber, fu 
inches deep and twelve inches 
broad, reaching from the pillar a 
the hold to the ſhip's fide, on 
which the ſhores were to be pfacel 
to reſiſt the preſſure of the water 
beneath. On each of theſe, aud 
againſt the lower deck beam, 2 
equal diſtance from the fide and 
middle of the thip, was placed x 
upright ſhore, fix inches by twelys 
inches, the lower end let tw 
inches into the croſs piece. From 
the foot of this ſhore to the ſhip, 
fide, under the end of every lower 
deck beam, was placed a diagonal 
ſhore, ſix inches by twelve, t 
eaſe the ſhip's deck of part of the 
ſtrain by throwing it on the fide, 
An upright ſhore, of three inches 
by twelve, was placed from the 
end of every croſs piece to the 
lower deck beams at the fide; 
and one of three inches by twelve 
on the midſhip end of every croh 
piece to the lower deck beam, 
and nailed to the pillars in the 
hold. Two firm tight bulkheads 
or partitions were made as neat 
the extremes of the ſhip as 3 
The cieling or inſide plank of the 
ſhip was very ſecurely caulked up 
to the lower de-k, and the whole 
formed a compleat ſhip with a flat 
bottom within fide to ſwim the 
outſide leaky one; and that bots 
tom being depreſſed fix feet be. 
low the external water, reliſted 
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fire hundred and eighty-one temporary deck, and well faſtened 


inſt t 
ie ns, and ſafely conveye her to to each: then the deck was laid 


twelre MW: te dry dock at Deptford. with long two-inch Dantzic deals, 
s thick Since I wrote the above account, and well nailed and caulked ; the 
ches oo MJ have been defired to uſe the ſhip's infide plank was well caulk- 
nt the ene method on a Swediſh ſhip, ed up to the lower deck. A piece 


Over branded near Margate on the ſame of fir, of twelve inches broad and 
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vas laid ay as the York Eaſt India-man, two inches thick on the upper, 
er, fix and ſwim her to London. As and four inches on the lower edge, | 
Inches this ſhip is about two hundred and was well nailed to the ſhip's fide 

illar aeg tons, and the execution of all fore and aft, and well caulked | 
e, on the buſineſs ſomething different on both edges to prevent the fide 
Placed from what was practiſed with re- of the deck from leaking, or be- | 
water gerd to the large ſhip, I hope it ing forced up by the preſſure of 
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. 
e, and will not be thought improper to the water againſt the deck, a two- . 
am, at deſcribe 1t. inch deal or croſs piece was laid | 
le and As this ſhip's bottom was ſo over every beam from the ſhip's | 
ced an much injured, having loſt eight fide to the uprights at the middle 
twelve feet of her ſtern-poſt and all her line; then, at equal diſtance from 
t two keel, ſeveral floor-timbers being the fide and middle line, pieces 
From broke, and ſome of the planks off of ſix inches ſquare, as long as 
ſhip', her bottom, (ſo as to leave a hole could be got down, were put all 
Tower big enough for a man to come fore and aft on both ſides, ſcored 
gone! through) ſeveral lower deck beams two inches over every croſs piece, 
e, to being likewiſe broke, and all the and well bolted through the croſs 
of the pillars in the hold broken and PR and deck, and into the fir 
fide, waſhed away ; I 8 it neceſ= beams. From this fore and aft 
inches ſary to connect, in ſome degree, piece or ribband to the ſhip's ſide, 
u the the ſhattered bottom with the and from it to the uprights in the 
> the ſhip's decks, not only to ſupport middle, were placed two rows of 
ſide; the temporary deck by which ſhe diagonal ſhores, fix inches ſquare, 


welve 
croſs 
eali, 
| the 
heads 
neat 


ible, 


was to ſwim up, but to prevent the heels of which were ſecurel 

the bottom being cruſhed by the wedged againſt the fore and aft 
weight of the ſhip when ſhe was piece or ribband, which afforded 
put upon blocks in the dry dock: ſufficient ſupport to the temporary 
to eftect which, after I had put deck without any other ſhores. 
acroſs twelve beams of fir, ſix Two bulkheads or partitions were 
inches by twelve, edgeways, one built, as far as the fore-maſt for- 
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f the under every lower deck beam of ward, and mizen-maſt aft, well 
d up the ſhip, and well faſtened them planked, ſhored, and caulked, to 
bole to the ſhip's fide, I placed two refiſt the water. As decks laid in 
\ flat upright pieces to each beam of fix this manner, and in ſo much hurry 
the inches by twelve, ſecurely bolted as the time of low water requires, 
hos to the ſides of the keelſon, and will of conſequence leak in ſome 
ba ſcored ſix inches under the ſhip's degree, and as that leakage, waſh- 
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lower deck beams, and three ing from fide to fide, will cauſe 
inches above the beams of the the ſhip to lay along, I fixed a 
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two - inch deal, twelve inches 
broad, edgeways, all fore and 
aft at the middle line, and well 
caulked it, to ſtop half the water 
on the weather or upper ſide, 
when the {hip would incline either 
way, which not only made her 
ſtiffer under ſail, but facilitated 
the pumping out the water made 
by leaks in the deck, 

This deck was fixty-three feet 
long and twenty-three feet broad, 
and was laid at five feet five inches 
above the bottom of the keel, or 
four feet above the top of the 
floor timbers, and ſwam the ſhip 
at twelve feet five inches water, 
reſiſting two hundred and ſixteen 
tons, and containing under it one 
hundred and twenty-four tons of 
water, which preſſing againit the 
under ſide of the temporary deck 
acted as ballaſt, and brought her 
ſafely into the dry dock at Dept- 
ford, from the moſt dangerous 
ſituation 
within and partly without Mar- 
gate Pier, where the had been left 
by ſome Ramſgate men, who had 
undertaken to remove her from 
the place where ſhe was ſtranded to 
a ſafer one within Margate Har- 
bour. 


. 


A new Method of treating the 
Fiſtula Lachrymalis, By Mr. 
William Blizard, Surgeon, 
F. A. S. communicated by Mr. 
Joſeph Warner, Surgeon, F. R. S. 
From the ſame, 


Read Feb. 24, 1780. 


N every period of the diſeaſe, 
I termed f/tula lachrymalis, 
there 1s underitood to exiſt a de- 
gree of obſtruction in the naſal 


oſſible, being partly 


duct; ſo that more or leſs of the 
tears, mixed with the oily ſecrerig ny 
of the ſebaceous glands of j, fied 


eye-lids, and mucus of the u. atio 
ternal ſurface of the lache tar 
ſac, being prevented from paſſn e ſecre 
into the noſe, are expelled throug, conſi 
the lachrymal puncta upon te e thic 
ſurface of the eye, and down the pane 0 
cheek. e IAC 

Writers on ſurgery divide thi tentio 
diſeaſe into ſeveral ſtages; the ey are 


ſirſt and moſt ſimple being tha: d cult; 
obſtruction, with little or no in. e thc 
flammation ; and fo on, according 
to the degree or effect of inflam. 
mation, to the laſt ſtage, a ſloughy, 
ulcerated condition of the fac and 
its integuments, with, now aud 
then, a caries of the bony parts. 
Though the diſeaſe be fe * 
quently the effect of a virus in the 2 
habit, yet ſurgeons find, that ſome. nende 
times the cauſe is very ſimple, 1 * 
and eaſily to be conceived from 3 ed 
the analogy of parts. age 1 
The membraneous portions of . 
the naſal duct and lachrymal fa ſbviati 
are a continuation of the pituitous N 
membrane of the noſe. This "uy G 
membrane is exceedingiy vaſcular, * 
ſecretes a large quantity of mucu THE 
upon its internal ſurface, and iz 3 | 
endued with a. great degree of 1 
ſenſibility. 1 
Experience ſhews the great de. - an 
fluxions that are oftentimes made 
upon the pituitous membrane; 
the increaſed ſecretion of mucus 
that happens upon the application 
of various ſtimulants; and the 
firm conſiſtence it often acquires WM. © 
from ſtagnation, abſorption, and be 4 
evaporation of its thinner parts: 
moreover, that the membrane 1t- 
ſelf frequently becomes inflamed 
and thickened. | 
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duct and ſac may be af- 
2 *y through obſtruQed per- 
t 8 ration, &c. and thickened from 
cho OM. curgid Hate of their veſtels: 
1 5 » ſecretion of mucus may alſo 
ah 5 conſiderably augmented, From 
a » thickened ſtate of the mem- 


nne of the duct, the fluids in 
e fac paſs with difficulty: by 
tention, warmth, and abſorption, 
ey are rendered viſcid; and the 
#culty, that at firſt aroſe from 
e thickened ftate of the mem- 


OWn the 


1de this 
; the 
that of 


A. rane, now ariſes from another 
inflan auſe, namely, the inſpiſſated 
loughy, ate of the fluids. 

ſac and Theſe are, probably, the moſt 
ow 2nd mple cauſes of obſtruction in the 


alal duct; but, from whatever 


arts, N 
. 7 auſe the obſtruction had its ori- 
5 in the in, in its early ſtate, when un- 
it ſome. ttended with a morbid change of 
ſimple he contiguous parts, it is con- 


ered as the firſt and molt ſimple 


d fe 
1 age of the fiſtula lachrymalis. It 


ions of im this ſtage that the means of 
nal far bviating the neceſſity of a trou- 
tuitom Home and uncertain operation 


hould be employed, with any 
ational expeRation of ſucceſs. 
The principal of theſe means 
re: 

1, Compreſſion ; declared by 
xperienced practitioners to be 
njudicious. 

2. The paſſing an inſtrument 
nto the noſtril, and up the duct; 
in operation very painful to the 
patient, and exceedingly trouble- 


This 
ſcular, 
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and is 
ree of 


2at de. 
5 made 
drane; 
mucus 


Cation 

A ome to the operator. 

quire 3. The introducing a probe 
and rough one of the puncta into 
parts: ie duct, after M. Anel's manner; 
Pp experience proved to be ina- 
"i equate to the deſign. | 


4. The impelling a fluid, by a 
inge, through one of the puncta, 


The 
| i: directed by M. Anel; allowed 
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by judicious and experienced ſur- 
geons to be ſometimes uſeful. 

On reflefting upon the laſt me- 
thod, I was induced to think, that 
if a fluid, of a great degree of 
ſpecific gravity, as quickſilver, 
could be Ju through one of the 
puncta, fo as to fill the ſac and 
duct, and preſs upon the ob- 
ſtructed part, it might be rea- 
ſonably expected to remove the 
obſtruction in the firſt and ſimple 
{tage of the diſeaſe ; at leaſt, to 
have a much better chance of pro- 
ducing this effect than a watery 
fluid, urged through the punctum 
in an unfavourable direction: be- 
ſides, it would be no bar to the 
uſe of proper general means. 

Flattered with the ſeeming rea- 
ſonableneſs of the ſuggeſtion, and 
convinced of the ſafety of the ex- 
periment, I reſolved on making a 
trial the firſt opportunity; which 
ſoon occurred to me, 

Mr. M— B——;, a ſadler, 
in Mark-Lane, had been troubled 
with a flux of tears and mucus 
down the cheek from the puncta 
of the right eye-lids, about feven 
months. There was a degree of 
ſwelling or diſtenſion of the ſac, 
attended with pain. Upon preſſing 
the fac, much ropy fluid, of a 
whitiſh colour, was forced through 
the puncta. 
always in greateſt abundance in 
the evening ; at which time he 
had a dimneſs of fight in that eye. 

The ufual means had been em- 

loyed, without ſucceſs, by his 
fargben, who approved of the ſug- 
geſted experiment, and the patient 
agreed to have it tried. 

Meſſ. Nairne and Blunt pro- 


vided an inſtrument for the pur- 
It conſiſts of a fine ſteel 


poſe. 
pipe, a little curved, cemented in 


K 2 a glaſs 


The diſcharge was. 
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a glaſs tube about ſix inches long. 
At the top of the tube is a wooden 
funnel; and at the bottom of this 
is a valve, which may be elevated 
by a filken ftring that is conveyed 
through a hole in the brim of the 
funnel, and hangs down by the 
ſide of the tube *. 

The ſteel pipe was paſled into 
the inferior punctum, without 
pain or diſſiculty. The quick- 
ſilver was then poured into the 
funnel, and let down the tube by 
pulling the ſtring of the valve. 
When the quickſilver regurgitated 
out by the ſuperior punctum, the 
inſtrument was withdrawn. The 
quickſilver lay in the ſac and duct, 
without exciting pain, about thir- 
ty hours, when it paſſed into the 
noſe, and the patient caught ſome 
of it in his hand. 

I thought it belt at this time 
not to compreſs the ſac; appre- 
hending it would diſcharge the 
quickſilver through the pundta, 
and ſo fruſtrate the intention. 

On the third day the operation 
was repeated; when, on gently 
compreſſing the ſac, ſome of the 
quickfilver paſſed into the noſe, 
and with it a piece of congealed 
whitiſh mucus. A ſmall quantity 
of the quickfilver, upon making 
the preſſure, returned through the 
puncta. 

At the third and fourth times 
of repeating the operation, with- 
out any compreſſion, at intervals 
of a few days, the quickſilver 
paſſed readily into the noſe. 

I once introduced the point of a 
ſteel pipe, uſed for injecting the 
lymphatic veſſels, It is cemented 
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* I have deſcribed the inſtrument as it was uſed ; but I have fince thought, 
that it would not only be more ſimple but do as well without a valvular appa - 
ratus, the quickſilver being poured in by an aſſiſtant, 


except 
of the 
have © 
tial 1 
that 0] 
with a 
The 
execute 
ain, 2 


of dang 


to a tube of glaſs eighteen j 
long. This pipe is ow ſo = 
that of the other inſtrument, yer 
it was conveyed into the undun 
without difficulty, and with lie 
or no pain. To gain a greater 
degree of momentum I raiſed the 
column of quickſilver to about 
twelve inches, when it flowed into 
the noſe with a conſiderable de. 
gree of velocity. 

From the time that the quick. 
ſilver paſſed into the noſe, leſ 


fluid trickled down the < 

than before. After the Kenda _ 
third operation, the ſwelling or ww 
diſtention of the ſac intirely ſub. "on 
ſided, The patient at this time F. R 
has no diſcharge of mucus, and a | 
tear but very ſeldom : the part 1 
have a perfectly healthy appear. N 
ance. 

To aſcertain the effects of me- * 
dicines in diſeaſes of the conſi. n 
tution, many experiments, under N 
various circumſtances, are neceſ. wh ich 
ſary ; but in matters determinable EF 1 
by a mechanical operation, the "ge 
effect, as far as our ſenſes can be 7 
direct us, is in general very plain ©. 
and explicable. 1 N 

In the caſe related this is clear, a" 
namely, that previouſly to the I 
injecting of quickſilver, the tears, * 
ſebaceous matter, and mucus, did no b 
not paſs through the naſal duct, a * 
or, but in a very ſmall proportion Kak 
to the quantity —— ; that at ſee , 
the firſt experiment, quickſilver oy 
did not paſs ; but that quickſilver, 3 
tears, &c. have ſince readily * 
paſſed. mont 

I cannot, however, flatter my- up 
ſelf that this method will zal, WW 
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except in the firſt or ſimple ſtage 
of the diſorder ; but many caſes 
dare a favourable ſtate for the 
rial in their early period, and 
mat opportunity may be ſeized 
with a probability of ſucceſs, 

The operation is ſimple, eaſily 
executed, productive of but little 
pzin, and attended with no kind 


of danger. 


W 


Account of a Woman obo had the 
Small Pax during Pregnancy, 
and who ſeemed to have commu- 
nicated the ſame Diſeaſe to the 
Fetus. By John Hunter, E. 
F. R. S. From the ſame. 


My. Grant's Account. 


N the 5th of December, 
() 1776, Mrs. Ford had been 
ſeized with ſhivering and the other 
common ſymptoms of fever, to 
which were added great difficulty 
of breathing, and a very hard 
cough. Mr. Grant ſaw her on 
the 7th; and he took from her 
eight ounces of blood, and gave 
her a compoſition of the ſaline 
mixture with ſpermaceti and mag- 
neſia every fix hours. 

This had operated by the 8th 
two or three times very gently, 
when moſt of the complaints were 
relleved; but the cough ſtill 
ſhaking her violently, bleeding 
ſeemed neceſſary to be repeated, 
more particularly as ſhe looked 
upon herſelf to be in the fixth 
month of her pregnancy. 'The 
medicine was continued without 
the magneſia. 

In the evening (viz. the 8th) 
the ſmall pox appeared, which 
proved of a mild kind, and mo- 


derate in quantity. Its progreſs - 


was rather flower than might have 
been expected; but the woman 
paſted through the diſeaſe in great 
ſpirits, ſitting up the greateſt part 
of the day during the whole time, 
and 7 only a paregoric at 
night, and, as occaſion required, 
a little magneſia: thus the ſymp- 
toms were mitigated, and the 
cough at laſt became very little 
troubleſome. 

On the 25th ſhe complained 
of a pain in her ſide. Eight 
ounces of blood were taken away. 
The next day ſhe was quite free 
from pain, and thought herſelf as 
well on the 27th as her particular 
ſituation would admit of; after 
which ſhe was not viſited by Mr. 
Grant till the 31ſt, when ſhe was 


in labour. 


Mr. Waſtall's Leiter on the ſame 
Subject. 


Dec. 30, 1776, I was ſent for 
to Mrs. Ford, a healthy woman, 
about twenty-two years of age, 
who was pregnant with her firſt 
child. She had come out of the 
country about three months before. 
Soon after her arrival in town ſhe 
was ſeized with the ſmall pox, and 
had been under the care of Meſſrs. 
Hawkins and Grant, who have 
favoured me with the particulars 
here annexed, | 

J called upon her in the after- 
noon ; ſhe complained of violent 
griping pains in her bowels, dart- 
ing down to the pubes. On ex- 


amining I found the os tin/e a 


little dilated, with other ſymp- 
toms of approaching labour. I 
ſent her an anodyne ſpermacet1 
emulſion, and deſired to be called 
if her pains increaſed, I was 


ſent for, The labour advanced 
K 3 very 
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wy ſlowly ; her pains were long 
and ſevere ; ſhe was delivered of 
a dead child, with ſome difficulty. 

Obſerving an eruption all over 
the body of the child, and ſeveral 
of the puftulcs filled with matter, 
I examined them more particu- 
larly ; and recollecting, that Dr. 
Leake, in his Introductory Lecture 
to the Practice of Midwifry, had 
obſerved, that it might be ne- 
ceſſary to enquire, whether thoſe 
adults who are ſaid totally to 
eſcape the ſmall pox have not been 
previouſly affeted with 1t in the 
womb, I ſent a note to Dr. Leake, 
and likewiſe to Dr. Hunter, in 
hopes of aſcertaining a fact hi- 
therto much doubted. Dr. Leake 
came the ſame evening, and ſaw 
the child, Dr. Hunter came 
aſterwards, with Mr. Cruickſhanks, 
and examined it; alſo Mr. ſohn 
Hunter and Mr. Falconer; who 
all concurred with me, that the 
eruption on the child was the 
imall pox. Dr. Hunter thought 
the eruption ſo like the ſmall pox 
that he could hardly doubt ; BW 
ſaid, that in all other caſes of the 
ſame kind, that he had met with, 
the child ia wters had eſcaped the 
contagion. 


From M.. Grant's Netter. 


The eruption appeared on Mrs. 
Ford in the evening of the Sth of 
December, and ſhe was delivered 
the ziſt, that is, twenty-three days 
atter the appearance of the erup- 
$1005, | 


Reflections by Mr. John Hunter. 
The ſingularity of the above 


caſe, with all its circumſtance 
has inclined me to conſider it nd 
ſome attention, 

There can be no doubt b 
the mother had the ſmall pox 2nd 
that the eruption began to appex 
on the Sth of December: a 
that it went through its regulu 
ſtages, and that on the ziſt, «; 
twenty-three days after the ff 
appearance of the eruption, the 
woman was delivered of the child 
who is the ſubjeR of this paper, 

Secondly, The diſtance of time 
when ſhe had the ſmall pox before 
delivery, joined with the ſtage cf 
the diſeaſe in the child when born, 
which probably was about the {xt 
or ſeventh day of the erupticn, 
Viz. about fifteen or ſixteen dar, 
after the beginning of the eruption 
on the mother, perfectly agree; 
with the poſſibility of the infection 
being caught from the mother, 

Thirdly, The external appear. 
ance of the puſtules in the child 
was perfectly that of the ſmall 
pox, as muſt have appeared from 
the relation given in Mr. Waſtall' 
letter. Moſt of the puſtuſes were 
diſtinct, but ſome were blended or 
united at their baſe. The face 
had the greateſt number; and 
theſe were in general the moſt in- 
diſtindt. They were ſomewhat 
flattened with a dent in the mid- 
dle *. 

So far were the leading circum- 
ſtances and external appearance; 
in favour of their being the vario- 
lous eruption; but although thele 
leading circumſtances and external 
appearances were incontrovertible, 
yet they were not an abſolute 


ut that 


* I endeayoured to take ſome matter upon the point of two lancets; but 
not having an opportunity of making an experiment myſelf, I gave them to 


$wo!gentiemen, who, I imagine, were afraid of inoculating with them, 
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-oof of this being the genuine 
{mall pox; there fore 1 muſt be 
allowed to conſider this ſubject a 
lite further, and fee how far all 
the circumſtances correſpond or 
ne ümilar to the true {mall pox. 
lu the ſmall pox we have a pre- 
vious fever, in place of which, in 
the preſent caſe, we have no in- 
{mation but that of the mother's 
baring had the ſmall pox within 
ſach a limited time as may favour 
the poſſibility of infection in the 
womb; yet we may preſume, 
that the child muſt have had con- 
{derable fever preceding ſuch an 
eruption, of whatioever kind it 
Nas. 

in the ſmall pox the eruption 
goes through pretty regular ſtages 
in its progreſs and declenſion, 
which circumſtances we know no— 
thing of in the preſent caſe; but 
even this fever, the eruptions, 
and their progreſs, are not abſo- 
lutely proofs that the diſorder 1s 
the {mall pox when it is caught in 
the common and natural way : 
and in proof of this affertion jt 
may be obſerved, that practi- 
tioners every now and then are 
miſtaken. 

It may be aſked, what is the 
true characteriſtic of the ſmall 
pox? That by which 1t differs 
from all other eruptions that we 
are acquainted with? The moſt 
certain character of the ſmall pox, 
that I know, is the formation of a 
ſlough, or a part becoming dead 
by the variolous inflammation ; 
a circumſtance which hitherto, I 
believe, has not been taken no- 
tice of. 


This was very . evident in the 
arms of thoſe who were inoculated 


in the old way, where the wounds 


were conſiderable, and were dreſſed 
every day ; which mode of treat- 
ment kept them from ſcabbing, 
by which means this proceſs was 
eaſily obſerved ; but in the pre- 
ſent method of inoculation it is 
hardly obſervable : the ſore bein 
allowed to ſcab, the ſlough at 
ſcab unite and drop off together. 
The ſame indiſtinctneſs attends 
the eruptions on the ſkin; and in 
thoſe patients who die of, or die 
while in, the diſeaſe, where we 
have an opportunity of examining. 
them while the part is diſtin, 
this ſlough is very evident. 

This Hough is the cauſe of the 

itt after all is cicatrized ; for it 

15 a real loſs of ſubſtance of the 
ſurface of the cxtis; and in pro- 
portion to this ſlough is the re- 
maining depreſſion. 

The chicken pox comes the 
neareſt in external appearance to 
the ſmall pox; but it does not 
commonly produce a ſlough. 

As there is generally no loſs of 
ſubſtance in this caſe, there can 
be no pitt. But it ſometimes 
happens, although but rarely, 
that there is a pitt in conſequence 
of a chicken pock; then ulCer- 
ation has taken place on the ſur- 
face of the cutis, a common thing 
in ſores. 

In the preſent caſe, beſides the 
leading circumſtances mentioned 
in the caſe of the mother, corre- 
ſponding with the appearances on 
the child, and the external ap- 
pearances themſelves, we have in 
the fulleſt ſenſe the third and real 
or principal character of the ſmall 
pox, wiz. the ſlough in every 
puſtule ; from all which, I think, 
we may conclude, that the child 
had caught the ſmall pox in the 

K 4 | womb ; 
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womb; or at leaſt a diſeaſe, the 
effects of which were ſimilar to no 
other known diſeaſe. 

In opening the bodies of thoſe 
who had either died of, or died 
while under, the ſmall pox, I 
always examined carefully to ſee 
whether any internal cavity, ſuch 
as the &/ophagus, trachea, ſtomach, 
 Inteſtines, pleura, peritoneum, &c. 

had eruptions upon them or not, 
and never finding any in any of 
thoſe cavities, I began to ſuſpect, 
that either the ſkin itſelf was the 
only part of the body ſuſceptible 
of ſuch a /fimulus; or that the 
ſkin was ſubje& to ſome influence 
to which the other parts of the 
bady were not ſubject, and which 
made it alone ſuſceptible of the 
wariolous flimulus. If from the 
firſt cauſe, I then concluded it 
muſt be an original principle in 
the animal economy. If from the 
. ſecond, I then ſuſpected, that ex- 
ternal expoſure was the cauſe ; 
and I was the more led into this 
idea, from finding that theſe 
eruptions often attack the mouth 
and throat, two expoſed parts ; 
add to which, that we generally 
find the eruptions moſt on the 
expoſed parts of the body, as the 
face, &c. 

With theſe ideas in my mind, I 
thought I ſaw the moſt favourable 
opportunity of clearing up this 
point. I therefore very attentively 
examined moſt of the internal ca- 


vities of this child; ſuch as the 


peritoneum, pleura, trachea, inſide 
of the &/ophagus, ſtomach, in- 
teſtines, &c. but obſerved nothing 
uncommon. I have already ob- 
ſerved, that in this child the face 
and extremities were the fulleſt, 
fimilar to what happens in com- 
mon; from all which I may be 
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allowed to draw this co 

that the ſkin is the <4 45 rp 
which is ſuſceptible of the — 
lous fimulus, and is not affecte 
by any external influence what. 
ever. 

The communication of the 
ſmall pox to the child in the 
womb may be ſuppoſed to happen 
in two ways; one by infection 
from the mother, as 1s ſuppoſed 
in the above caſe; the other þ 
the mother's having abſorbed the 
ſmall pox matter from ſome other 
perſon, and the matter being car. 
ried to the child from the con. 
nection between the two, which 
we may ſuppoſe done with or 
without firſt affecting the mother, 

Teſtimonies and opinions ate 
various with reſpect to theſe tuo 
facts. Boerhaave ſeems to have 
been led by his experience to 
think that ſuch infection was not 
communicable: for we find that 
he attended a lady, who having, 
in the ſixth month of her preg. 
nancy, had the confluent ſmall 
pox, brought forth at the regulat 
period a child, who ſhewed not 
the leaſt veſtige of his mother's 
diſeaſe, 

His commentator, however, Van 
Swieten, ſupports a different opi- 
nion (ſee his comment, vol. v.). 
He quotes a caſe from the Philo. 
ſophical Tranſactions, vol. xxviii. 
No 337. p. 165. of a woman, who, 
Y juſt gone through a mild 
ſort of ſmall pox, was, by means 
of a ſtrong dots of purging phylic, 
thrown into a miſcarriage, and 
brought forth a dead female child, 
whoſe whole body was covered 
with variolous puſtules full of ripe 
matter ; but this hiſtory is founded 
only on the relation of a midwife 
to a clergyman, and therefore not 

abſolutely 


tely to be depended upon as 

— ſtated: however, it is 
nore than probable, that there 
was à caſe as deſcribed and that 
there were really eruptions on the 
kin of the child fimilar to the 
{mall pox. : 8 A 

Van Swieten likewiſe mentions 
what Mauriceau relates of him- 
if, This author teſtihes, that 
he had often heard his father and 
mother ſay, that the latter, when 
big with him, and very near her 
time of delivery, had a painful 
attendance on one of her children, 
who died of the ſmall pox on the 
ſeventh day of the eruption; and 
that on the day following the death 
of this child, Mauriceau came into 
the world, bringing with him five 
or ſix true puſtules of the ſmall 
OX. 
4 It does not appear, however, 
from this recital, whether or not 
Mauriceau paſſed through life free 
from any poſterior infection; but 
admitting that this eruption of 
Mauriceau's was truly the ſmall 
pox, yet I ſhould very much doubt 
his having caught it from the child 
who died of it: as it ſhould ſeem 
that the pu/tules of Mauriceau were 
of the ſame date with thoſe of the 
child who died. Van Swieten 
appeals to a more recent caſe, 
which had been reported to him 
by perſons of great credit, and 
is recorded in the Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. xlvi. p. 235. 
* A woman, big with child, 
having herſelf long ago had the 
** ſmall pox, very aſſid uouſly 
** nurſed a maid ſervant durin 
the whole proceſs of this dif- 
eaſe. At the proper time ſhe 
brought forth a healthy female 
child, in whoſe ſkin Dr, Wat- 
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«« ſon aſſerted, that he diſcovered 
evident marks of the ſmall pox, 
** which ſhe muſt have gone 
through in the womb; and the 
ſame phyſician pronounced, 
*« that this child would be free 
** from future infection. After 
„four years her brother was ino- 
«« culated; and Dr. Watſon ob- 
«© tained permiſſion of the parents 
to try the ſame experiment on 
„ the girl. The operation was 
«« performed on both children in 
the ſame manner; and the pus 
* uſed in both caſes was taken 
from the ſame patient. The 
„event, however, was different; 
* for the boy had the regular 
eruption, and got well; but 
*« the girl's arm did not inflame 
% nor ſuppurate. On the tenth 
% day from the inſertion of the 
«© matter, ſhe turned pale ſud- 
„ denly, was languid for two 
days, and afterwards was very 
„well. In the neighbourhood 
of the inciſion there appeared a 
« puſtule like thoſe puſtules that 
«« we ſometimes obſerve in perſons 
„Who, having had the diſeaſe, 
attend patients ill of the ſmall 
© pox,” | 

In the epiſtles of T. Bartholinus, 
cent. ii. p- 682. there is the fol- 
lowing hiſtory. “ A poor woman, 
«« aged thirty-eight years, preg- 
© nant, and now near the time of 
«« delivery, was ſeized with the 
«« ſymptoms of the ſmall pox, and 
had a very numerous eruption. 
* In this ſtate ſhe was delivered 
4 of a child, as full of wvariolous 
«« puſtules as herſelf. The child 
«© died ſoon after birth; the mo- 
* ther three days afterwards.“ 
Van Swieten infers, that the mo- 
ther and the child were in this 
caſe 
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caſe infected at the ſame time; 
therefore, the child not infected 
by the mether. 

Dr. Mead aſſerts, that when a 
woman in the ſmall pox ſuffers an 
abortion, the tu is 8 
full of the contagion; but that 
this does not happen always. 
This variety, he ſays, depends on 
the ſtate of the mother's puſtules 
when the child is born; that is, 
whether they are or are not in a 
{tate of purulence, Whence he 
has obſerved it ſometimes to hap- 
pen, that on the ſecond day from 
the birth, or the third, or any 
day before the eighth, the diſeaſe 
caught from the mother {}2ws 
itſelf in eruptions on the child. 

Dr. Mead here relates the 
hiſtory of a lady of quality, of 
which this is the ſubſtance, A 
lady, in the ſeyenth month of her 
pregnancy, had the confluent 
imall pox, and on the eleventh 
day of the diſeaſe brought forth a 
jon, having no ſigns of the diſeaſe 
on his body; and ſhe died on the 
fourteenth day, The infant hav- 
ing lived four days, was ſeized 
with convulſions, and, the ſmall 
pox appearing, died. The doctor 
infers from hence, that the ſuppu- 
ration being in ſome meaſure 
compleated on the eleventh day, 
the mother's diſeaſe was commu- 
nicated then to the fetus, and 
made its appearance on the child 
after eight days. | 

If there be no abortion, Dr. 
Mead pronounces, that the child 
will ever be free from the diſeaſe, 
unleſs the birth thould happen be- 
fore the maturation of the puftules, 
He brings a caſe to prove, that 
the ſatus in the womb may be 
infected by the contagion of which 
the mother does not partake. ** A 


/ 


% woman, who had lon 
*« ſuffered the ſmall — — 
her huſband, under tha; Gif 
5 eaſe, towards the end of " 
pregnancy; and was brought 
* to bed at the due time. The 
«© child was dead, and COvered 
all over with variolous puftuly,» 
With reſpe& to the caſe quoted 
from Mauriceau, it has been 
proved by Sir George Baker (Me 
Tranſat. vol. ii. p. 275.) the 
Dr. Mead drew a concluſion fron 
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it directly contrary to the author ox du 
meaning. The negative opiniq recover 
appears evidently to be ſuppomm and ch. 
by that hiſtory. can ha 
Sir George Baker mentions i tions u 
the ſame paper the caſe of tay many 
pregnant women who were ing. mother 
culated at Hertford. They boy os 
had the ſmall pox favourably, ani which 
afterwards brought forth thei rom 
children perfectly healthy at thy Howe' 
uſual time. Both theſe children, be u. 
at the age of three years, ven thews 
inoculated with effect. Dh 


to the 
of th 
ſides 

now! 
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Sir George Baker likewiſe men. 
tions a caſe which fell under th 
obſervation of Dr. Clarke of Eg. 
ſom. ** A woman towards the 
«« end of her pregnancy had the 
{mall pox, from which ſhe nar. 
rowly eſcaped, Five weeks 
after the criſis ſhe was delivere! 
of an healthy female child, wh 
having numerous marks on bet 
ſein, was judged by all who 
ſaw her to have undergone the 
*« ſamediſtemper before her birth, 
„% However, at the end of twehe 
% months ſhe had the ſmall pot 
* in a very ſevere manner. Bot 
„% the mother and child wer 
lately living at Epſom.” “ 

Since then we ſee that it ui 
very probable, that the ſmall por 
may be caught from the * 

When 
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hen ſhe is infected, it may be 
ned, why does not this happen 


8 tener? In anſwer to this we 
of > pet chat this is not ſo 
brouk ready a way as when the child is 

e it expoſed to catch it after the birth, 


as we find too that a difference 


COve > a 
vel can be produced after birth: vi. 
e quot inoculation is a much readier way 

of catching it than what is called 


the natural way, It may likewiſe 
be ſaid, that many women who 
are with child, and have * ſmall 
ox during pregnancy, do not 
1 32 both mother 
and child die before the diſeaſe 
can have time to 1 erup- 


tions i tions upon the child. Finally, in 
of tug many of thoſe caſes, where the 
re ing mother recovers, there is ſome- 
ey both times produced à miſcarriage, 


which alſo hinders the infection 
from taking place in the child. 
However, many women go through 
the whole diſeaſe, and the child 
ſhews no marks of the ſmall pox. 
Thus have I ſtated facts relative 
to the preſent ſubject, with ſome 
of the beſt authorities on both 
ſides of the queſtion 3 and ſhall 
now leave the reader to form his 
own judgment, 


Dr. Guthrie's Account of the Ruf 


hian Manner ef treating Perſons 
| who afjeted by the Fumes of burning 
ne tho Charcoal, and other Effluvia of 
birth, the ſame Nature, From the ſame. 


St. Peterſburg, Oct. 12, 1778, 
Dear Sir, d 


| 8 HALL endeavour to recol- 
lect, according to, your deſire, 
che particulars of that part of my 
tormer letter which related to the 
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mode of recovering people in 
Ruſſia, who are apparently de- 
prived of life by the principle 
emitted from burning charcoal, or 
by the incruſtation formed upon 
the inſides of the boors huts when 
it thaws, | 
People of condition in this 
country have double windows to 
their houſes in winter ; but the 
commoner ſort have only ſingle 
ones, which is the reaſon that, 
1 a ſevere froſt, there is an 
incruſtation formed upon the in- 
ſides of the glaſs windows. This 
ſeems to be compoſed of con- 
denſed breath, perſpiration, &c. 
as a number of people live and 
ſleep in the ſame ſmall room, 
eſpecially in great cities. This 
excrementitious cruſt is farther 
impregnated with the phlogiſton 
of candles, and of the oven with 

which the chamber is heated, 
When a thaw ſucceeds a hard 
froſt of long duration, and this 
plate of ice is converted into water, 
there is a principle ſet looſe, 
which produces all the terrible 
effects upon the human body 
which the principle emitted from 
charcoal 1s ſo well known to do in 
this country, where people every 
day ſuffer from it. However, the 
Ruſſians conſtantly lay the blame 
upon. the oven, when they are 
affected by the thawing of the 
cruſt, as the effects are perfectly 
ſimilar, and they cannot bring 
themſelyes to believe, that the 
diſſolving of ſq ſmall a portion of 
ice can be attended with any bad 
conſequence, when they daily melt 
larger maſſes without danger: yet 
the oven does not at all- account 
for the complaints brought on at 
this period; for, upon examin- 
ation, they generally find every 
| thing 
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thing right there, and ſtill the 
gar, or hurtful vapour, remain- 
ing in the room, | 

As the effects of both are ſimi- 
lar, as I have ſaid above, and 
likewiſe the mode of recovery, I 
ſhall only give go. an account of 
the operation of the principle emit- 
ted by burning charcoal, and of 
the method of bringing thoſe peo- 

le to life who have been /ufocated 
by it (as I think it is erroneouſly 
termed); this will ſuperſede the 
neceflity of giving the hiſtory of 
both, or rather it will be giving 
both at the ſame time. 

Ruſſian houſes are heated by the 
means of ovens; and the manner 
of heating them is as follows. A 
number of billets of wood are 
Placed in the peech or ſtove, and 
allowed to burn till they fall in a 
maſs of bright red cinders ; then 
the vent above is ſhut up, and 
likewiſe the door of the peech 
which opens into the room, in or- 
der to concentra'e the heat; this 
makes the tiles of which the peech 
is compoſed as hot as you defire, 
and ſufficiently warms the apart- 
ment; but ſometimes a ſervant 1s 
ſo negligent as to ſhut up the peech 
or oven before the wood is ſuffi- 
ciently burnt, for the red cinders 
ſhould be turned over from time to 
time to ſee that no bit of wood re- 
mains of a blackiſh colour, but 
that the whole maſs is of a uniform 
2 (as if almoſt tranſparent) be- 
ore the openings are ſhut, elſe the 
«gar or vapour is ſure to ſucceed to 
miſmanagement of this ſort, and 
its effects are as follows. 

If a perſon lays himſelf down 
to ſleep in the room expoſed to 
the influence of this vapour, he 
falls into ſo ſound a ſleep that it 
is difficult to awake him, but he 
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feels (or is ſenſible of) nothir 
There is no ſpaſm excited in th, 
trachea arteria or lu ugs to rouſe 
him, nor does the breathing b 
al] accounts, ſeem to be panic 
larly affected: in ſhort, there is no 
one ſympt om of ſuffocation ; but 
towards the end of the cataſtrophe 
a ſort of groaning is heard by pes. 
ple in the next room, which bringy 
them ſometimes to the relief of the 
ſufferer. If a perſon only fits in 
the room, without intention 90 
ſleep, he is, after ſome time, ſciz. 
ed with a drowzineſs and inclinz. 
tion to vomit. However, thi, 
laſt ſymptom ſeldom affeQs a Ruf. 
ſian, it is chiefly foreigners whg 
are awaked to their dangers by x 
nauſea ; but the natives, in com. 
mon with ſtrangers, perceive a dull 
pain in their heads, and if they do 
not remove direQly, which they 
are often too ſleepy to do, are ſoon 
deprived of their ſenſes and power 
of motion, inſomuch, that if 0 
perſon fortunately diſcovers then 


within an hour after this wort, 


ſtage, they are irrecoverably loſt; 
for the Ruſſians, ſay, that they do 
not ſucceed in reſtoring to life 
thoſe who have lain more than an 
hour in a ſtate of inſenſibility. 
The recovery 1s always attempt- 
ed, and often effected, in this man- 
ner. They carry the patient im- 
mediately out of doors, and lay 
him upon the ſnow, with nothing 
on him but a ſhirt and linen dray- 
ers. His ſtomach and temples 
are then well rubbed with ſnow, 
and cold water, or milk 1s poured 
down his throat. This friction 13 
continued with freſh ſnow util 
the livid hue, which the body had 
when brought out, is changed to 
its natural colour, and life renew- 
ed; then they cure the violent 
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ach which remains by bind- 
* the forehead a cataplaſm 
of black rye bread, and vinegar. 

In this manner the unfortunate 
man is perfectly reſtored, without 
blowing up the lungs, as is neceſ- 
ary in the caſe. of drowned per- 
{ons ; on the contrary, they begin 
to play of themſelves ſo ſoon as the 
ſorcharge of phlogiſton makes its 
eſcape 2 the body. ; 

It is well worthy of obſervation, 
kow diametrically oppoſite the 
modes are of reſtoring to life, thoſe 
who are deprived of it by water, 
and thoſe who have loſt it by the 
ſames of charcoal: the one conſiſt- 
ing in the internal and external 
application of heat, and the other 
in that of cold. It may be al- 
ledged, that the ſtimulus of the 
cold produces heat, and the fact 
ſeems to be confirmed by the Ruſ- 
ſian method of reſtoring circulation 
in a frozen limb by. means of fric- 
tion with ſnow. But what is ſingu- 
lar in the caſe of people apparently 
deprived of life in the manner 


warmer when brought out of the 
room than at the inſtant life is 
reſtored, and that they awake cold 
W and ſhivering, The colour of the 
body is alſo changed from a livid 
red to its natural complexion, 
which, together with ſome other 


one to ſuſpeR, that they are re- 
ſtored to life by the ſnow and cold 
water ſome how or other freeing 
them from the load of phlogiſton 
with which the ſyſtem ſeems to be 
replete; for although the firſt ap- 
plication of cold water to the hu- 
man body produces heat, yet, if 
often repeated in a very cold at- 
moſphere, it then cools inſtead of 
conunuing to heat, juſt as the cold 
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treated of is, that the body is much, 


circumitances, would almoſt lead 
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bath does when a perſon remains 
too long in it. 

In ſhort, I think it is altogether 
a curious ſubject, whether you take 
into conſideration the mode of ac- 
tion of the principle emitted by 
burning charcoal, and our phlo- 
giſticated cruſt; or the ation 
of the ſnow and cold water. How- 
ever, I ſhall: by no means take 
upon me to decide, whether the 
dangerous ſymptoms related above 
are produced by the air in the 
room being ſo ſaturated with phlo- 
gilton as to be unable to take up 
the proper quantity from the lungs, 
which occaſions a ſurcharge in the 
ſyſtem, according to your theory, 
or. whether ſo ſubtle a fluid may 
ſomehow find its way into the cir- 
culation, and thereby arreſt the 
vital powers; nor ſhall I deter- 
mine whether the livid hue of the 
body when brought out is changed 
into a paler colour by the atmoſ- 
phere ſomehow or other abſorbing 
and freeing the blood from the 
colouring principle, as you have 
ſhewn to be the caſe with blood 
out of the body: theſe are curious 
Inquiries that I ſhall leave to your 
inveſtigation. I have only endea- 
voured to collect facts from a num- 
ber of natives who have met with 
this accident themſelves, or have 
aſſiſted in reſtoring others to life. 
It is ſo common a caſe here that 
it is perfectly familiar to them, 
and they never call in medical aſ- 
ſiſtance. 6 
I am, &c. 


<_ 


From Dr. Duncan's Medical Com- 
| mentaries, 1780. 


T* HE following directions for 
| preventing fatal effects from 
drinking 


* 
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drinking la antities of ſpi- 
rits, . 9 — and el. 
buted at Liverpool. They were 
drawn up by Dr. Houlſton of that 

lace, in conſequence of ſome me- 
ancholy accidents happening from 
this cauſe, where proper aſfiſtance, 
was not ſought for. As ſuch ac- 
cidents are but too common,” it is 
of importance that the - moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful practice in thoſe caſes ſhould 
be penerally known. 

Many perſons are deſtroyed ſud- 
denly by drinking large quantities of 
Spirit. 
zulant ; they quicken the circu- 
lation, and occaſion much blood 
to be thrown upon the head. They 
afterwards prove /edative; they 
bring on: ſtupor; loſs of reaſon, 
total ; of motion and ſenſation, al- 
molt total. Their effects may be 
partly owing to their entering, in 
ſome degree, into the circulation, 
but depend chiefly, when violent, 
on their action on the nerves of the 
ſtomach. In conſequence, the 
brain is affected, and the nervous 
influence ſuſpended if not deſtroy- 
ed. All che parts of the body 
therefore partake of this infenſibi- 
lity. As the kin in ſome caſes 
may be burnt even without feel- 
ing, fo the ſtomach and inteſtines 
may be ſtimulated confiderably 
without any effect. The motion 
of che heart and lungs is much en- 
feebled and interrupted, but con- 
tinues irregularly till death en- 
ſues. - 

To reſcue the perſon from ſo 
dangerous a ſtate is extremely dif- 
ficult. To counteract theſe effects 
by medicine is leſs likely, both as 
the power of ſwallowing is loſt, 
and as, probably, little or no ab- 
forption then takes place. But 
we ought * endeavour, it, te eva- 


Their firſt effects are „i. 
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cuate the poiſon; or elſe, 241; F 
dilute it, and thereb weaken in 
action. With a view tothe 6:1 
briſe womits may be given; be: 
from the want of irritabiliey of the 
ſtomach, 2zhe/# often will not 38 
unleſs given early, when they are 
of great ſervice in caſes of intox, 
cation. A dock-porter, who died 
in the Liverpool Infirmary fro 
this cauſe, Feb. 28, 1780, pot 
down over night, nearly 12 gran; 
of emetic tartar diſſolved, yet i 
re little or no effect, thouph 
e hved till the next day. Purge 
are alſo proper, but liable, though 
in a leſs degree, to the ſame ob. 
jections. Sharp glyfters may be ad. 
miniſtered and will produce ſome 
evacuation, but their operation 
does not extend far enough. Large 
giyſters, of water only, or of ws. 
ter in which purging falrs are di. 
ſolved, thrown up with ſome force 
by a ſyringe, might be of more 
ſervice. | 
Oi has been adviſed to be gir. 
en, to help to evacuate the ſpirit, 
or to weaken its action.— But 
when the inactivity of the ſtomach 
is become ſo great and the danger 
ſo preſſing, there ſeems more res. 
ſon to expect ſucceſs, from lag 
dilating that poiſon, which we in 
vain attempt to evacuate. When 
intoxication has been produced by 
drinking ſtrong liquors, large quan- 
tities of water, or weak liquids, 
drank are found to leſſen it very 
conſiderably. And though the 
wer of ſwallowing be loſt, vet 
as means of a pipe (as a catheter) 
paſſed beyond the glottis, or even 
down into the ſtomach, water 
might be poured in, in ſuch quar- 
tity as was judged ſufficient to di. 
lute and carry off the liquor in the 
ſtomach, To the water m_ 
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with advantage probably, 

es or any kind off acid : or 
1-2//ves might be diſſolved in it, 
o facilitate the poiſon's paſſing off 
bebe inteſtines. A pipe of this 
bod too would afford the beſt me- 
woch of introducing ſubſtances into 
the tomach to promote vomiting. 

Putting the body into a warm 
Jab, or the legs and feet in warm 
water, will be of uſe, by leſſen- 
ing the quantity of blood accumu- 
ned in the head and in the larger 
vofels; and ſome of the water may 
perhaps be abſorbed. With a view 
lo relieve the oppreſſion, bleeding, 
and epening the temporal artery are 
adviſcable. If the pulſe is found 
to become freer and fuller on loſing 
ſome blood, more may be taken 
way. Niers may alſo be applied 
with advantage. 
The coldneſs of the extreminies, 
and the evident difficulty with 
which the circulation is kept up, 
point out the propriety of * 
it by warmth and Friction apphe 
to the {kin (as in recovering 
drowned perſons.) Motzen, to pre- 
vent ſleep, may probably be ſer- 
viceable in ſuch caſes. Great care 
ſuould be taken to looſen the neck- 
band, garters, and every kind of 
bandage, and that the body ſhould 
lie in a natural, eaſy, poſture; on 
the ſide is perhaps better than on 
the belly, though that has been 
recommended, that the ſtomach 
might the eafier diſcharge its con- 
tents, The breathing ſhould not 
be obſtructed nor the neck lie low, 
or in a bent poſition. 
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Commons, recommended to the Con- 
ade ration of every Perſon concerned 
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in them, by the Author of ©* Hints 
to Gentlemen of Landed Property.” 


MONG the number of re- 
ſources which, this country is 
ſuppoſed to have in tore, none is 
perhaps pregnant with more bene- 
fit to the ſtate, and to individuals, 
than our commons, or waſte land. 
Every man who has turned his 
28 this way, perceives the 
loſs ſuſtained in the neglect of fo 
ſtriking an object; but the bright- 
eſt jewel cannot give luſtre, till it 
be poliſhed ; nor can theſe rude 
tracts of land yield their due proſit 
to ſociety, till they are cultivated. 
Some perſons, from mere indolence 
and inattention, ſome through ti- 
midity, and others, perhaps, from 
a commendable perſuaſion that the 
incloſing of them would tend to 
the prejudice of the pooreſt claſs . 
of mankind, continue to overlook. 
the advantage they might acquire 
from them ; and thus fociety loſes 
the advantages it ought to derive 
from this fruitful ſource, With 
reſpect to the latter objection, it 
is indeed more than ſpecious; 
there is, it mult be allowed, fome- 
thing invidious, in the very idea of 
wreſting from the poor, the only 
inheritance they have; in which 
too they have that beſt of title 
Long Poſſeſſion. Therefore, from 
equal motives of humanity, and 
ſound policy, their property and 
intereſt in commons ought to re- 
main inviolate; and the more ſo, 
as they hold it by a tenure.that 
does not admit of alienation.—Let 
commons then remain in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, as to owners and poſ- 
ſeſſors, but let the ſenſe of this 
country be ſhewn, in adopung 
ſome method for their improve- 
ment 
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ment, which will be of infinite ad- 
vantage to the nation at large. 
To promote ſo laudable a project 
then, it were to be wiſhed that a 


bill in parliament might be 
| Cured, not for the inclofing, but, 
for the improvement and better regu- 


lation of all the commons in England ; 
which is the more earneſtly recom- 
mended to the attention of the land- 
ed intereſt, leſt the neceſſity of the 
times ſhould hereafter happen to 
Juſtify government, in ſtriving to 
graſp at an influence, over this ob- 
ject, in a manner which may be 
leſs palatable, and yet not more 
beneficial to the public. — This 
bill ſhould be ſo framed, as to en- 
force ſomething like the following 
practice: — The overſeers of the 
poor, or rather ſome able ſurveyor 
or ſurvEyors, to be employed for 
that purpoſe, ſhould firſt exactly 
aſcertain, in every pariſh, where 
there is any confiderable tract of 
common, what ſtock that common 
will fairly ſupport. — This done, if 
the proportion of common be large 
in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants, let every houſe, from the 
largeſt manſion to the meaneſt cot- 
tage that 1s inhabited, have an 
equal right of keeping one cow, or 
ſix ſheep, or any other proper ſtock 
in the like proportion. — After this 
allotment, let every eſtate have a 
right to ſtock the ſurpluſage in 
proportion to what it pays to the 
poor rates. Let every cottager, 
and every proprietor of an eſtate, 
have a right to ſtock his proportion, 
or to let it to any other perſon at 
his option; but let no perſon pre- 
ſame to overſtock, under ſuch be 
nalty as the wiſdom of the leg! 

ture ſhall think proper to inflict. 
Let the overſeers of the poor have 


a power to oblige every perſon in. 


tereſted in the common, to 
himſelf, or to ſend a Der. 
his ſtead, four days in the wit] 
or elſe pay fix ſhillings in money 
for every cow, or proportional ſtock 
he has a right to keep; provided 
he be not called upon in time of 
corn or hay harveſt, or ſeed {. 
ſons. Let the money given in lien 
of labour, and the perſonal labour 
of others, be employed, under pio. 
— direction, in extirpatin g brake; 

uſhes, furze, fern, and other 
rubbiſh, in draining wet part, 
levelling and filling up broken 
ground and rutts, in making baue 
to confine the roads to narrower 
compaſs, in erecting flood-patez, 
and ſtops, and making trenchez, fot, W. 
for the purpoſe of watering and und fir 
flooding ſuch parts as admit of tha The 
molt valuable of all improvement; ;alt pl, 
in ſhort, in doing every thing tg * 
the common, which a good bat will þ 
bandman would do to his farm, ct 
a gentleman to his park, 

Where the commons are fo ſmall 
as not to admit of a cow, or the 
like proportion of ſtock, to every 
houſe, then let the overſeers of the 
poor have a power to let them to 
any proper tenant ; and, after de- 
ducting out of the rent what may 
be neceſſary towards their year!y 
improvement, diſtribute the re- 
mainder, among ſuch induſtrious 
pariſhioners as have nothing to 
truſt to but their labour, and who 
are not relieved by the poor rates. 

Much improvement may un- 
doubtedly be made upon this plan, 
hut it is to be preſumed that no 
perſon, unleſs he be blinded by pie. 
judice, can make any objection to 
a ſcheme, which appears to be 
productive of ſo much N 
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on ig. t;r the good effect of ſuch an act 
labour muſt be obvious to every common 
Irer in underſtanding» A great many 
year; commons, under this 1 
Money vill be as beneficial to ſociety as 
il ſtock though they were incloſed they 
ovided will, in the firſt place, ſupport 
ime of nearly double the ock they now 
d ſex. , to ſay nothing about mending 
in len We breed, which, by the way, 
labour will be no inconſiderable object; 
er pro. the rot in ſheep, and many other 
rakes, diſorders in cattle, will be greatly 
Other 4iminiſhed, as they have frequent- 
parts, ly their riſe from unſound com- 
roken mons:;—the face of the country 
bavlk will be very much improved; for 
rower many cammons, now offenſive to 
gates, the eve, and comfortleſs to the 
nchez, fot, will be as pleaſant, as ſmooth, 
8 and and firm as a fine lawn or park. 


—The cottagers can advance no 
juſt plea againſt this project; for 
where commons are large they 
will have their full proportion, 
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and where they are ſmall, they 
will have the whole. Owners of 
eſtates cannot object to it, becauſe 
they will, in the former caſe, have 
their juſt proportion ſecured to 
them; and in the latter, the little 
they give up will be ſo ſtrong an 
incentive to induſtry, that it will 
operate ultimately, though not im- 
mediately, in their favor. 

Theſe particulars are ſuggeſted 
from mere motives of public ſpirit, 
and are addreſſed to every man of 
lahded property, from a full per- 
ſuaſion, that ſuch a ſcheme will 
greatly tend to private emolument, 
and be of more national advantage 
than mankind are in general aware 
of. If it be thonght too crude or 
fatile, it is to be hoped, that it 
will at leaſt lead ſome abler perſon, 
to offer a plan better digeſted, and 
of more importance in its operas 
dion. 
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liſh Sage. From 
tal Obſervations to Stee- 


F Shakſpeare, by 
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vens's Edition 


Mr. Malone. 


THE drama, before the time 
of Shakſpeare, was ſo little 

cultivated, or fo ill underſtood, 
that it is unneceſſary to carry our 
reſearches higher than that pe- 
riod. Dryden has truly obſerved, 
that he found not, but created 
firſt the ſtage 3?” of which no one 
can doubt, who conſiders, that of 
all the plays iſſued from the preſs 
antecedent to the year 1592, when 
there 1s good reaſon to believe he 
commenced a dramatick writer, 
the titles are ſcarcely known, ex- 
cept to antiquarians; nor is there 
one of them that will bear a ſe- 
cond peruſal. Yet theſe, con- 
temptible and few as they are, we 
may ſuppoſe to have been the 
moſt popular productions of the 
time, and the beſt that had beef 
exhibited before the appearance of 
Shakſpeare. 

The moſt ancient Engliſh play- 
houſes of which I have met any 
accounts, are the Curtain in Shore- 
ditch, and tte Theatre. 

In the time of our author, there 
were no leſs than ten theatres 
open: four private houſes, viz. 
that in Black-friars, the Cockpit or 
Phenix in Drury Lane, a theatre 


3 


in White-friars, and one in $% 
lifbury Court; and fix that were 
called public theatres; viz, the 
Globe, the Swan, the Roſe, and 
the Hope, on the Bank-fide; the 
Red Bull at the upper end of 8. 
John's ſtreet, and the Fertune in 
White-croſs ſtreet. The two lf 
were chiefly frequented by citi 
Zens. | 
Moſt, if not all of Shakſpeare'y 
plays were performed either at the 
Glebe, or at the theatre in Black-fri. 
ars. I ſhall therefore confine my es. 
quiries chiefly to theſe two. It ap- 
pears that they both belonged ta 
the ſame company of comedianz, 
viz. his majeſty's ſervants, which 
title they aſſumed, after a licence 
had been granted to them by King 
James in 1603; having before that 
ttme been called the ſervants of the 
lord chamberlain. 
The theatre in Black-friar: wa, 

as has been mentioned, a private 
houſe; but what were the pecu- 
liar and diſtinguiſhing marks of x 
private play-houſe, it is not ealy 
to aſcertain, We know only that 
it was very ſmall; and that play 
were there uſually repreſented dy 
candle-light. 
The Globe, which was fituated 
on the ſouthern fide of the rivet 
Thames, was an hexagonal build- 
ing, partly open to the weather, 
partly covered with reeds, It ws 
a pub 


q public theatre; and of conſider- 
able ſize; and there they always 
ated by day-light. Oa the roof 


of the Globe, and the other public 


theatres, a pole was erected, to 
which a flag was afficed. Theſe 
gage were probably diſplayed only 
during the hours of exhibition; 
and it ſhould ſeem from a paſſage 
in one of the old comedies, that 
they were taken down during Lent, 
in which ſeaſon no plays were pre- 
ſented. 

The Globe, though bexagonal at 
the outſide, was probably a rotun- 
da within, and perhaps had its 
name from its circular form; It 
might, however, have been deno- 
minated only from its ſign; which 
was a figure of Hercules ſupport- 
ing the globe. This theatre was 
burnt down in 1613; but it was re- 
built in the following year, and de- 
corated with more ornament than 
had been originally beſtowed upon 
It, 
The exhibitions at the Glsbe 
ſeem to have been calculated 
chiefly for the lower claſs of peo- 
ple; thoſe at Blackfriars, for a 
more ſelect and judicious audience. 
Tais appears from the following 
prologue to Shirley's Doubtful Heir, 
which is inſerted among his poems, 
printed in 1646, with this title: 

Prologue at the Globe, to his co- 
medy called he Doubtful Heir, 
which ſhould have been preſented 
at the Blackfriars. 


«© Gentlemen, I am only ſent to ſay, 

Our author did not calculate his play 

For this meridian. The Bank-fide, he 
knows, 

Is far more ſkilful at the ebbs and flows 
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Of water than ef wit; he did not mean 


For the elevation of your poles, this ſcene. 


No ſhews—no'dance—and what you moſt 
delight in, 

Grave underſtanders , here's no target- 
fighting 

Upon e. ſtage; all work for cutlers 

arr'd ; 

No bawdry, nor no ballads;—this goes 
hard : | 

But language clean, and what affects you 

not, 

Without impoſſibilities the plot; 

No clown, no ſquibs, no devil in't. Oh 
now, 

You ſquirrels that want nuts, what will 
you do? 

Pray do not crack the benches, and we 
may 

Hereaſter fit your palates with a play. 

But you that can contract yourſelves, and 
ſit, 

As you were now in the Black-friars pit, 

And will not deaf us with lewd noiſe and 


tongues, 

Becauſe we have no. heart to break our 
lungs, 

Will pardon our vaſt ſtage, and not diſ- 
grace 

This play, meant for your perſons, not 
the place.“ - 


The ſuperior diſcernment of the 
Black. friars audience may be like- 
wile collected from a paſſige in the 
preface prefixed by Heminge and 
Conde!l to the firſt folio edition of 
our author's works: “ and though 
you be à magiftrate of wit, and fit 
on the ſtage at Black-friars or the 
Cockpit, to arraigne plays dailie, 
know theſe plays have had their 
tryal already, and ſtood out all ap- 
peales.“ 

A writer, already quoted, in- 
forms us that one of theſe thea- 
tres was a winter, and the other a 
ſummer houſe. As the Globe was 
partly expoſed to the weather, and 


* The common people ſtood in the Globe theatre, in that part of the houſe 
which we now call the pit; which being lower than the ſtage, Shirley calls them 
under ſtanders. In the private play-houles, it appears from the ſubſequent lines, 


there were ſeats in the pit. 


L 2 


they 


—— 23 —_— 


they ated there uſually by day- 
light, it was probably the ſummer 
theatre, The exhibitions here 


- ſeem to have been more frequent 


than at Black-friars, at leaſt nll 
the year 1604 or 1605, when the 
Bank. /ide appears to have become 
leſs faſhionable, and leſs frequent- 
ed than it formerly had been. 
Many of our ancient dramatic 
pieces were performed in the yards 
of carriers? inn, in which, in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the comedians, who then 
firſ united themſelves in compa- 
nies, erected an occaſional ſtage *. 
The form of theſe temporary play- 
houſes ſeems to be preſerved in our 
modern theatre. 'The gallaries are, 
in both, ranged over each other 
on three ſides of the building. 
The fmall rooms under the loweſt 
of theſe galleries, anſwer to our 
preſent boxes; and it is obſervable 
that theſe even in theatres which 
were built in a ſubſequent period 
expretisly for dramatic exhibitions, 
ni retained their old name, and 
are frequently called rooms by our 
ancient writers. 'The yard bears 
a ſufficient reſemblance to the pit, 
as at preſent in uſe, We may ſup- 
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= the ſtage to have been raid 
n this area, on the fourth fide 


with its back to the 
the inn, at which the 
ad miſſion was taken. 


gateway of 


money for 
Thus, in 


fine weather, a play-houſe nt 
incommodious might have been 


formed. 


Hence, in the middle of th 
Globe, and I ſuppoſe of the other 
public theatres, in the time f 
Shakſpeare, there was an open 
yard or area, where the common 
people ſtood to ſee the exhibition: 
from which circumſtance they an 
called by our author groundlins; 
and by Ben Jonſon, ** the und. 
/tanding gentlemen of the ground.” 

In the ancient play- houſes there 
appears to have been a private 
box; of which it is not ealy to 


aſcertain the fituation. 


It ſeem; 


to have been placed at the fide of 
the ſtage, towards the rear, and to 
have been at a lower price ; in this 
ſome people ſat, either from co. 
nomy or fingularity. The galle. 
ries or /caffolds, as they are tome. 
times called, and that part of the 
houſe, which in private theatres 
was named the pit , ſeem to have 
been at the ſame price; and pro- 


badly 


* Fleckno, in his Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſh Stage, publiſhed in 1664, 
ſays, ſome remains ob theſe ancient threatres were at that day to be ſeen in the 


mn-yards of the Creſ5-teys in Grace-church Street, and the Bull in Biſhopſgate 


Street. 


In the ſeventeen play-houſes erected between the years 2570 and 1629, the 
continuator of Stowe's Chronicle reckons ( five innes or common offeryes turned 


into play-houſes.“ 


+ The pit, Dr. Percy ſuppoſes to have received its name from one of the 


play-houſes having been formerly a ccł. pit. 


This account of the term, how- 


ever, ſeems to be ſomewhat queſtionable. The place where the ſeats are ranged 
Mn St. Mary's at Cambridge, is ſtill called the pit; and no one can ſuſpect that 
venerable fabric of having ever been a cocł-pit, or that the phraſe was borrow- 
et from a play-houſe to be applied to a church. A pit is a place low in its n- 


Lative htuation, and (uch is the middle part of a theatre, 
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y in houſes of reputation, ſuch tres, no ſuch licence was permit- 
ym wy Glebe, and that in Black- ted. | W 
ay of friars, the price of admiſſion into The ſtage was ſtrewed with 
ey for thoſe parts of the theatre was fix- ruſhes, which, we learn from Hentz- 
is, in -nce, while in ſome meaner play- ner and Caius de Ephemera, was 
e not houſes it was only a penny, in in the time of Shakſpeare, the 
been others two-pence. The price of uſual covering of floors in Eng- 
admiſon into the beſt reoms or land. The curtain which hangs 
F th, boxes, was, I believe, in our au- in the front of the preſent ſtage, 
Other chor's time, a ſhilling 3 though af. drawn up by lines and pullies, 
1e of terwards it appears to have riſen though not a modern invention, 
open to two ſhillings and half a crown. (for it was uſed by Inigo Jones in 
Nmon From ſeveral paſſages in our old the maſques at court) was yet an 
tion; plays we learn, that ſpectators were 1 to which the ſimple me- 
y are admitted on the ſtage, and that chaniſm of our ancient theatres had 
ins; the critics and wits of the time not arrived; for in them the cur- 
ade. uſually ſat there. Some were tains opened in the middle, and 
ed,” placed on the ground* ; others ſat were drawn backwards and ſor- 
there on Rools, of which the price was wards on an iron rod. In ſome 
ivate either ſixpence or a ſhilling, ac- play-houſes they were woollen, in 
ly to cording, I ſuppoſe, to the com- others, made of filk. Towards 
eems modiouſneſs of the ſituation. And the rear of the ſtage there appears 
le of they were attended by pages, who .to have been a balcony, the plat- 
nd to farniſhed them with 0 and to- form of which was probably eight 


this bacco, which was ſmoked here as or ten feet from the ground. I ſup- 

co. well as in other parts of the houſe, pole it io have been ſupported by 

alle. Vet it ſhould ſeem that perſons pillars, From hence in many of 
"me. were ſuffered to fit on the ſtage our old plays, part of the dialogue 

the only in the private play-houſes, was ſpoken; and in the front of 
2tres (ſuch as Blackfriars, &c.) where this balcony, curtains likewiſe were 

have the audience was more ſelect, and hung, MET. 

pro- of a higher claſs; and that in he A doubt has been entertained, 
ably G/cbde and the other public thea- whether in our ancient theatres 

664, Shakſpeare himſelf uſes cock-pit to expreſs a ſmall confined ſituation, without 


| the any particular reference; 
& Can this cock-pit hold 


git «© The vaſty fields of France—or may we cram, 

the © Within this wooden O, the very caſques 

ned “ That did affright the air at Agincourr." . 

* © Being on your feet, ſneake not away like a coward, but ſalute all your 
gentle acquaintance that are ſpread either on the ruſhes, or on ſtooles about you; 
and draw what troops you can from the ſtage after you Decker's G 
Hirn-book. 1609. This accounts for Hamlet's fitting on the ground at Ophe- 
3's feet, during the repreſentation of the play before the king and court of Den- 
mark. Our author has only placed the young prince in the ſame ſituation in 
which he perhaps often ſaw Elen or Southampton at the feet of ſome celebrated 


beauty. What ſome choſe from economy, gallantry might have recommend- 
ed to others. b 


L 3 | there 
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there were ſide and other ſcenes. 
The queſtion is involved in fo 
much obſcurity, that it is very 
difficult to form any decided opi- 
nion upon it. It is certain, that 
in the year 1605, Inigo Jones ex- 
hibited an entertainment at Ox- 
ford, in which moveable ſcenes 
were uſed *; but he appears to have 
| Introduced ſeveral pieces of ma- 
chinery in the maſques at court, 
with which undoubtedly the pub- 
lic theatres were unacquainted. 
A paſſage which has been pro- 
duced from one of the old come- 
dies, proves, it muſt be owned, 
that even theſe were furniſhed 
with ſome pieces of machinery, 
which were uſed when it was 
requiſite to exhibit the deſcent of 
ſome god or faint ; but from all 
the cotemporary accounts, I am 
inclined to believe, that the me- 
chaniſm of our ancient ſtage ſel- 
dom went beyond a painted chair, 
or a trap-door, 42 that few, if 
any of them, had any moveable 
ſcenes. When king Henry VIII. 
is to be diſcovered by the dukes 
af Suffolk and Norfolk, reading 
in his ſtudy, the ſcenical direction 
in the firit folio, 1623, (which 
was printed apparently from 
play-houſe copies) is, “ The 
king draws the curtaine, [1. e. 
draws it open] and fits reading 
pern/evely; for, beſides the prin- 


® See Peck's Memoirs of Milton, p. 


% 


cipal curtains that hung j 
front of the ſtage, they da ca 
as ſubſtitutes ' for ſcenes, If, 
bed-chamber is to be exhibited, 
no change of ſcene is mentioned 
but the property-man is fimpl 
ordered to thruft forth 4 4 
When the fable requires the Ro. 
man capitol to be exhibited, we 
find two officers enter, to lay 
cuſhions, as it were in the cs. 
pitol.” So, in King Richard 1]. 
act iv. ſc. i. Bolingbroke, & 
enter as to the parliament," 
A gain, in Sir Tobn Oldcafth, 
1600: * Enter Cambridge, 
Scroop, and Gray, as in a chan. 
ber.” In Romeo and Juliet, | 
doubt much whether any exhi. 
bition of Juliet's monument wa 
| 750 on the ſtage. I imagine 
omeo only opened with his mat. 
tock one of the ſtage trap- door 
(which might have repreſented : 
tomb-ſtone) by which he deſcended 
to a vault beneath the ſtage, where 
uliet was depoſited ; and thi 
idea is countenanced by a paſſage 
in the play, and by the poem on 
which the drama was founded. 
How little the imaginations of 
the audience were aſſiſted by ſcent. 
cal deception, and how much ne. 
ceſſity our author had to call en 
them to “ piece out imperfeRtons 
with their thoughts,” may de 2000 
collected from Sir Philip Sidney, 


282 : „The above mentioned art ck 


varying the face of the whole ſtage was a new thing, and never ſren in England 
till Auguſt 1605, at what time, king James I. being to be entertained at Ox. 
ford, the heads of that Univerſity hired the aforeſaid Inigo Jones (a great tn 
veller) who undertook to farther them much, and to furniſh them with rare 
devices for the king's entertainment. Accordingly be erected a ſtage cloſe ty 
the upper end of the hall, (as it ſeemed at the firſt. fight) at Chrif-chorch] 
but it was indeed but a falte wall, fair painted and adorned with ftately pillan, 
which pillars would turn about. By reaſon whereof, with other painted cl, 
on Wedneſday Aug. 28. he varied their ſtage three times in the ating of «as 
tragedy.” PEE = Rn] 
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ANTI 
who, deſcribing the ſtate of the 
drama and the ſtage, in his time, 
fays, *© Now you mall ſee three 
ladies walk to gather flowers, and 
then we muſt believe the _ to 
be a garden, By and by we heare 
news of a ſhipwracke 1n the ſame 
lace; then we are to blame if we 
accept it not for a rock. Upon 
the back of that, comes out a hi- 
deous monſter with fire and fmoke; 
then the miſerable beholders are 
hound to take it for a cave; while 
in the mean time two armes fly 
in, repreſented with four ſwords 
and bucklers, and then what hard 


heart will not receive it for a 
pitched field.“ 


All theſe circumſtances induce 


me to believe that our ancient 
theatres, in general, were only 
furniſhed with curtains, and a 
ſingle ſcene compoſed of tapeſtry, - 
which appears to have been ſome- 
times ornamented with pictures : 
and ſome paſſages in our old 
dramas incline one to think, that 
when tragedies were performed, 
the ſtage was hung with black. 

- In the early part, at leaſt, of 
our author's acquaintance with the 
theatre, the want of ſcenery ſeems 
to have been ſupplied by the ſim- 
ple expedient of writing the names 
of the different places where the 
ſcene was laid in the progreſs of 
the play, which were diſpoſed in 
fuch a manner as to be viſible to 
the audience, 

Though the apparatus for thea- 
tric exhibitions was thus ſcanty, 
and the machinery of the ſimpleſt 
kind, the invention of trap-doors 
appears not to be modern; for in 
an old morality, entitled, Al for 
Money, we find a marginal di- 
rection, which implies that they 
were early in uſe. 
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It appears from Heywood's A; 
logy for Actors, that the — 
or internal roof of the ſtage, was 
anciently termed the heavens. It 
was probably painted of a ſky- 
blue colour; or perhaps pieces of 
drapery tinged with blue were 
ſuſpended acroſs the ſtage, to re- 
preſent the heavens. 

From a plate prefixed to Kirk- 
man's Drells, printed in 1672, in 
which there is a view of a thea- 
trical booth, it ſhould ſeem that 
the ſtage was formerly lighted by 
two large branthes, of a form 
ſimilar to thoſe now hung in 
churches. They being, I ſup- 
poſe, found incommodious, as 
they obſtruted the fight of the 
ſpectators, gave place in a ſub- 
ſequent period to ſmall circular 
wooden frames, furniſhed with 
candles, eight of which were hung 
on the ſtage, four at either fide; 
and theſe within a few years were 
wholly removed by Mr. Garrick, 
who, on his return from France, 
firſt introduced the preſent com- 
modious method of illuminating 
the ſtage by lights not viſible to 
the audience, 

If all the players whoſe names 
are enumerated in the firſt folio 
edition of our author's works, 
belonged to the ſame theatre, they 
compoſed a numerous company; 
but it is doubtful whether they all 

rformed at the ſame period, or 
in the ſame houſe. Many of the 
companies certainly were ſo thin, 
that one perſon played two or 
three parts; and a battle on 
which the fate of an empire was 
ſuppoſed to depend, was decided 
by half a dozen combatants. It 
appears to have been a common 
practice in their mock engage- 
ments, to diſcharge ſmall pieces 
of ordnance on the ſtage, 


L4 Before 


: 
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| Before the exhibition began, 
three flouriſhes or pieces of muſic 
were played, or, in the ancient 


language, there were three ſound-- 


ings. Muſic was likewiſe played 
between the acts. The inſtruments 
chiefly uſed were trumpets, cor- 
nets, and hautboys. The band, 
which did not confiſt of more than 
five or fix performers, ſat (as I 
have been told by a very ancient 
ſtage veteran, who had his in- 
formation from Bowman, the con- 
temporary of Betterton) in an 
upper balcony, over what is now 
called the ſtage-box, 

The perſon who ſpoke the pro- 
logue, was uſhered in by trumpets, 
and uſually wore a long black 
velvet cloak, which, I | Drone 
was conſidered as beſt ſuited to a 
ſupplicatory addreſs, Of this 
cuſtom, whatever might have been 
its origin, ſome traces remained 
till very lately; a black coat hav- 
ing been, if I miſtake not, within 
theſe few years, the conſtant ſtage- 
habiliment of our modern pro- 
logue-ſpeakers. The dreſs of the 
ancient prologue-ſpeaker is ſtill 
retained in the play that is ex- 
hibited in Hamlet, before the king 
and court of Denmark. 

An epilogue does not appear to 
have been a regular appendage to 
a play in Shakſpeare's time ; for 
many of his dramas had none; 
at leaſt, they have not been pre- 
ſerved. In A, Well that Ends 
Well, the Midſummer Night's 
Dream, As you like it, Troilus 
and Creſfſida, and The Tempeſt, 
the epilogue is ſpoken by one of 
the perſons of the drama, and 
adapted to the character of the 
ſpeaker; a circumſtance that 1 
have not obſerved in the epilogues 
of any other author of that age. 


The epilogue was not 
ſpoken by one of the pers 
in the piece, for that ſubjoined , 
T he Second Part of King Henry Is 
3 to have been delivered by 
a dancer, 

The performers of male cha. 
racters generally wore periwies 
which in the age of Shakſpear 
were not in common uſe. I 
appears from a paſſage in Putten. 
ham's Art of Englifſo Pooh, 1589 
that vizards were on ſome cccz. 
ſions uſed by the actors of thoſe 
days ; and it may be inferred from 
a ſcene in one of our author's co. 
medies, that they were ſometime, 
worn in his time, by thoſe who 
performed female characters. But 
this, I imagine, was very rare, 
Some of the female part of the 
audience likewiſe appeared in 
maſks, 

The ſtage-drefles, it is reaſon. 
able to ſuppoſe, were much more 
coſtly at ſome theatres than others, 
Yet the wardrobe of even the 
king's ſervants at the Globe and 
Black-friars, was, we find, but 
ſcantily furniſhed ; and our au- 
thor's dramas derived very little aid 
from the ſplendor of exhibition. 

It 1s well known; that in the 
time of Shakſpeare, and for 


many years afterwards, female 


characters were repreſented by 
boys or young men. Sir William 
D*Avenant, in imitation of the 
foreign theatres, firlt introduced 
females in the ſcene, and Mrs. 
Betterton is ſaid to haye been the 
firſt woman that appeared on the 
Engliſh ſtage. Andrew Penny- 
cuicke played the part of Matilda, 
in a tragedy of Davenport's, in 
1655; and Mr. Kynaſton atted 
ſeveral female parts after the Re. 
{toration. Downes, a cotempo- 
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of his, aſſures us, **. that 
being then very young, he made 
a complete ſtage beauty, performs 
ing his parts ſo well, (particularly 
Arthiope and Aglaura) that it has 
ance been diſputable among the 
judicious, whether any woman 
tuat ſucceeded him, touched the 
audience ſo ſenſibly as he,” 
Both the prompter, or 
holder, as he was ſometimes called, 
and the e appear to 
have been regular appendages of 
our ancient theatres, 
No writer that I have met with, 
intimates that, in the time o 
Shakſpeare, it was cuſtomary to 
exhibit more than a ſingle dramatic 
jece on one day. 
The Yorkſhire Tragedy, or Als 
tre, indeed, appears to have been 
one of four pieces that were re- 
preſented on the ſame day; and 
Fletcher has alſo a piece called 
Fur Plays in One; but probably, 
theſe were either exhibited on 
ſome particular occaſion, or were 
jnefectual efforts to introduce a 
new ſpecies 'of amuſement ; for 
we do not find any other inſtances 
cf the ſame kind. Had any 
ſorter pieces been exhibited after 
the principal performance, ſome 
of them probably would have been 
printed: but there are none extant 
of an earlier date than the time of 
the Reſtoration. The practice 
therefore of exhibiting two dramas 
acceſively in the ſame evening, 
we may be aſſured, was not eſtab- 
ited before that period. But 
though the audiences in the time 
ot our author, were not gratified 
by the repreſentation of more than 
one drama in the ſame day, the 
entertainment was diverſified, and 
the populace diverted, by vaulting, 
tumbling, ſlight of hand, and mor- 
31:-dancing: a mixture not much 
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more heterogeneous than that 
with which we are daily preſented, 
a tragedy and a farce. 
The amuſements of our an- 
ceſtors, before the commencement 
of the play, were of various kinds. 
While ſome part of the audience 
entertained themſelves with read- 
ing, or playing at cards, others 
employed in leſs refined oc- 
cupations;. in drinking ale, or 
ſmoak ing tobacco: with theſe they 
were furniſhed by male attendants, 
of whoſe clamour, a ſatirical writer 
of the time of James I. loudly 
complains, h 
| It was a common practice to 
carry table-books to the theatre, 
and either from curioſity, ar en- 
mity to the author, pr ſome other 
motive, to write down paſſages of 
the play that was repreſented ; 
and there is reaſon to belieye that 


the imperfe& and mutilated copies 


of ſome of Shakſpeare's dramas, 
which are yet extant, were taken 
down in ſhort-hand during the 
exhibition, | 

At the end of the piece, the 
actors, in noblemens' houſes and 
in taverns, where plays were fre- 
quently performed, prayed for the 
health and proſperity of their pa- 
trons ; and in the public theatres, 
for the king and 2 This 
prayer ſometimes made part of the 
epilogue. Hence, probably, as 
Mr. Steevens has obſerved, the 
addition of Vivant rex et regina, 
to the modern play-bills. | 

Plays in the time of our author, 
began at one o'clock in the after. 
noon ; and the exhibition was 
uſually * finiſhed in two hours. 
Even in 1667, they commenced at 
three o'clock. 

When Goſſon wrote his School 
of Abuſe in 1579, it ſeems that 
dramatic entertainments were uſu- 

ally 
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"ally exhibited on Sundays. After- 
wards they were performed on 
that and other days indiſcrimi- 
 nately, From the filence of 
Prynne on this ſubject, it has 
been ſuppoſed that the practice of 
exhibiting plays on the Lord's 
day was diſcontinued when he 
Publiſhed his Hiſtriomaſt ix, in 1633 
She I doubt whether this conjecture 
de well founded, for it appears 
from a cotemporary writer, that 
It had not been aboliſhed in the 
third year of king Charles I, 

It has been a queſtion whether 
it was formerly a common practice 
to ride on horſeback to the play- 
v See a letter from Mr. 
Strafford's Letters, vol. I. 


Garrard to Lord Strafford, dated Jan, 9, 1633.4 


houſe ; a circumſtance tha 
ſcarcely deſerye confideratin 
it were not in ſome ſort connefted 
with our author's hiſtory, a * 
ſible ſtory having been b ilt 6 
this foundation, relative to bis 
firſt introduction to the ſtage. 
The modes of conveyance to the 


mon P 
am 
ractic 0 
ridicull 
or van! 
preſum 
Tho 


apers 


theatre, anciently, as at reſe jcation 
ſeem to have been el j fon! heed 
going in coaches, others on horſe. as at pt 

ack, and many by water. T, do not 
the Globe play-houſe the company under © 
probably were conveyed by yz. ſpe ; 
ter ; to that in Black-friars, the expoſe: 
gentry went either in coaches, they 1 


or on horſe-back ; and the con. howev' 


plete | 
names 


p- 175: © Here hath been an order of the lords of were x 
the council hung up in a table near Paul's and the Black-friars, to command The 
all that reſort to the play-houſe there, to ſend away their coaches, and to di. that 

a perſe abroad in Pauls-church-yard, Carter-lane, the Conduit in Fleet. rect, aud copies 
other places, and not to return to fetch their company, but they muſt trot 2-foot ſuppo 
to find their coaches :="twas kept very ſtrictly for two or three weeks, but now 1 
I think it is diſordered again.” It ſhould 3 be remembered that this wow 
was written above forty years after Shakſpeare's firſt acquaintance with the They 
theatre. Coaches, in the time of queen Elizabeth, were poſſeſſed but by very attras 
few. They were not in ordinary uſe till after the year 1608. See Stowe' in th 
Annals, p. 867. Even when the above mentioned order was made, there wer draw 
no hackney coaches. Theſe, as appears from another letter in the ſame col. ferou 
lection, were eſtabliſhed a few months afterwards.—“ I cannot (fays Mr, was 
Garrard) omit to mention any new thing that comes up amongſt us, though raiſe 
never ſo trivial. Here is one captain Baily, he hath been a ſea-captain, but titnd 
now lives on the land, about this city, where he tries experiments. He hath mrs 
erected according to his ability, ſome four hackney coaches, put his men in 691 
livery, and appointed them to ſtand at the May-pole in the Strand, giving them pea 
inſtructions at what rates to carry men into ſeveral parts of the town, where all apo! 
day they may be had. Other hackney-men ſeeing this way, they flocked ta ſou 
the ſame place, and perform their journies at the ſame rate. S0 that ſome- 
times there is twenty of them together, which diſperſe up and down, that they 6 
and others are te be had every where, as water-men are to be had by the water- l 
fide. Every body is much pleaſed with it. For whereas, before, coaches Of of 
could not be had but at great rates, now a man may have one much cheaper,” 8 
This letter is dated April 1, 1634.—Strafford's Letters, vol. I. p. 227. ** 
A few months afterwards, hackney- chairs were introduced : * Here is al . 
another project for carrying people up and down in cloſe chairs, for the (ole zus 


doing whereof, Sir Sander Duncombe, a traveller, now a penſioner, hath ob- 


tained a patent from the king, and hath forty or fifty making ready for ule.” 
Ibid. P · 336. | . , 


=- 


Non 


le on foot. In an epi- 
on Pn Sir John Davis, dhe 
eaftice of riding to the theatre is 
ridiculed as a piece of affectation 
or vanity ; and therefore we may 
:eſume it was not very general, 
Though from the want of news- 
apers and other periodical pub- 
ſications, intelligence was not fo 
ſpeedily circulated in former times 
as at preſent, our ancient theatres 
do not appear to have laboured 
under any diſadvantage in this re- 
ſpect ; for the players printed and 
expoſed accounts of the pieces that 
they intended to exhibit, which, 
however, did not contain a com- 
plete liſt of the characters, 'or the 
names of the actors by whom they 
were repreſented *, F 
The long and whimſical titles 
that are prefixed to the quarto 
copies of our author's plays, I 
ſuppoſe to have been tranſcribed 
from the play-bills of the time, 
They were equally calculated to 
attract the notice of the idle gazer 
in the walks at St. Paul's, or to 
draw a crowd about ſome voci- 
ferous. Autolycus, who perhaps 
was hired by the players thus to 
raiſe the expectations of the mul- 
titude. It is indeed highly im- 
probable that the modeit Shak- 
ipeare, who has more than once 
apvlogized for his untutored lines, 
ould in his manuſcripts have 


[ 


dhakſpeare. Hence Pope: 
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entitled any of his dramas. mo 
excellent and pleaſant performances, 
A contemporary writer has pre- 
ſerved ſomething like a play-bill 
of thoſe days, which ſeems to 
corroborate this obſervation ; for 
if it were diveſted of rhime, it 
would bear no very diſtant re- 
ſemblance to the title pages that 
ſtand before ſome of our author's 
dramas ; 6 


ce Prithee, what's the play? 
(The firſt 1 viſited this twelvemonth day) 
They ſay— A new invented boy of Purls, 
That jeoparded his necke to ſteale a girl . 
Oi twelve; and lying faſt impounded for't, 
Has hither ſent his bearde to act his part 
Againſt all thoſe in open malice bent, 
That would not freely to the theft conſent $ 
Faines all to's wiſh, and in the epilogue 
Goes out applauded for a famous rogue.“ 
« — Now hang me if I did not look at firſt 
For os ſuch ſtuff, by the fond people's 
ru * 


It is uncertain at what time the 
uſage of giving authors a benefit 
on the third day of the exhibition 
of their piece commenced. Mr. 
Oldys, in one of his manuſcripts, 
intimates that dramatic poets had 
anciently their benefit on the firſt 
day that a new play was repre- 
ſented ; a regulation which would 
have been very favourable to ſome 
of the ephemeral productions of 
modern times, But for this there 
is not, I believe, any ſufficient 
authority. From D'Avenant, in- 


This practice did not commence till the beginning of the preſent century. 
Dave ſeen a play-bill printed in the year 1697, which expreſſed only the titles 
0: the two pieces that were to be exhibited, and the time when they were to be 
1epreſented, Notices of plays to be performed on a future day, fimilar to thoſe 
now daily publiſhed, are found in the original edition of the Spectators in 1712, 
in theſe carly theatrical advertiſements, our author is always ſtiled the immortal 


“ Shakſpeare, whom you and every play-bouſe bill 
Style the divine, the matchleſs, what you will“ 


deed, 
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deed, we learn, that in the latter 
part of the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, the poet had his benefit 
on the ſecond day. As it was a 

eneral practice, in the time of 

hakſpeare, to ſell the copy of 
the play to the theatre, I imagine, 
in ſuch caſes, an author derived 
no other advantage from his piece, 
than what aroſe from the ſale of 
it. Sometimes, however, he found 
it more beneficial ta retain the 
copy-right in his own hands ; and 
when he did ſo, I ſuppoſe he had 
a benefit. It is certain that the 
giving authors the profits of the 
third exhibition of their play, 
which ſeems to have been the 
uſual mode during almoſt the 
whole of the laſt century, was an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom 1n the year 1612; 
for Decker, in the prologue to 
one of his comedies, printed in 
that year, ſpeaks of the poet's 
third day. The unfortunate Ot- 


way had no more than one benefit 


on the production of a new play; 
and this too, it ſeems, he was 
ſometimes forced to mortgage, 
before the piece was acted. 

Southerne was the firſt drama- 
tic writer who obtained the emo- 
luments ariſing from two repre- 
ſentations; and to Farquhar, in 
the year 1700, the beneht of a 
third was granted. To the hon- 
our of Mr. Addiſon, it ſhould be 
remembered, that he firſt diſcon- 
tinued the ancient, but humi- 
hating, practice of diftributing 
tickets, and ſoliciting company to 
attend at the theatre, on the poet's 
nights. 

When an author ſold his piece 
to the ſharers or proprietors of a 
theatre, it remained for ſeveral 


years unpubliſhed ; but, when 
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it for ſale, to which many ſeem tg 


printed was ſold for ivpencez 
70 


that was not the caſe, he Printed 
have been induced, fro 

prehenſion that an arts » 
might be iſſued from the yr" 
without their conſent, The cal. 
tomary price of the copy of a play 
in the time of Shakſpeare, Ka 
pears to have been twenty noble; 
or ſix pounds thirteen ſhilling, 
and four-pence. The play wh 


and the uſual preſent from ; 
patron, in return for a dedication 
was forty ſhillings. 

On the firſt day of exhibiting 
a new play, the prices of ad. 
miflion appear to have been raiſed: 
and this ſeems to have been ocz. 
ſionally 7 on the benek:. 
nights of authors, to the end of 
the laſt century, 

Dramatic poets in thoſe times, 
as at preſent, were admitted gra. 
tis into the theatre, 

The cuſtom of paſling a final 
cenſure on plays at their firſt ex. 
hibition, 1s as ancient as the time 
of our author; for no lefs than 
three plays of his rival, Ben John. 
ſon, appear to have been damned; 
and Fletcher's Faithful Shepherd:/;, 
and The Knight of the Burning 
Peftle, written by him and Beau. 
mont, underwent the ſame fate. 

It is not eaſy to aſcertain what 
were the emoluments of a ſucceſs. 
ful actor in the time of Shak- 
ſpeare. They had not then an- 
nual benefits, as at preſent, The 
performers at each theatre ſeem to 
have ſhared the profits ariſing 
either from each day's exhibition, 
or from the whole ſeaſon, among 
them. I think it is not unlikely, 
that the clear emoluments of the 
theatre, after deducting whatever 
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Tinted ropriated to the proprietors 
eem to rar were divided into 
an ap. one hundred parts, of which the 
t copy ars had various ſhares, according 


their rank and merit. From 
Ben Johnſon's Poetafter, we learn, 
mat one of either the performers 
or proprietors had feven ſhares and 


\ half; but of what integral ſum 
not mentioned. 
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0s the Origin of the Engliſh Lan- 
s wages By the Rev. Mr. Drake. 
Archzol. Vol. v. 


f N R. Whitaker, in his Hiſtory 
alſed; of Mancheſter, having con- 
OCC2e troverted the opinion of hoffe who 
neht, zfirm the Engliſh language to be 
nd of nuine and unmixed Teutonic, 


and having aſſerted it to be of 
Celtic origin, a learned and in- 
genious SH for the former 
opinion, has endeavoured in the 


final following memoir to ſupport 1t by 
t ex. an appeal to the ſenſes of his 
Une readers. 

than 


As all conjectural reaſoning, 
ſays Mr. Drake, muſt be vague 


ned; and undeciſive upon this ſubject, 
d, the moſt ſolid and rational mode 
rang of determining the queſtion will 
Cale be to have recourſe to matter of 


fact. For this purpoſe I ſhall take 
a part of a chapter in Ulphilas's 
Gothic verſion of the goſpel, a 
work executed above fourteen 


| as hundred years ago, and confront 
The it with the ſame chapter of our 
m to preſent tranſlation, and I believe, 
ing dir, vou will be amazed at the 
tion, nking affinity between the two 
10ng languages, notwithſtanding the 
ey different mediums through which 


they have deſcended, and the 
many ages that have elapſed fince 
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_ have been ſeparated. I ſhall 
make uſe of the tenth chapter of 


St. John, though any other would 
equally anſwer the purpoſe. 

'The original Gothic of the firſt 
verſe is this : 

Amen amen qwitha izwis ſa ni 
atgangith in thairh daur in garden 
lambe, ak fleigith alathro ſa ift 
hliftus, Now that you may have 
a clearer view of the connection I 
am endeavouring to prove, I will 
render this verſe verbatim into the 
preſent Engliſn. Amen amen verily 
verily gwitha I ſay izwis to you 
Ja he that vi atgangith in entereth 
not thairh daur through or by the 
door at but feigith climbeth up 
alathro ſome other way /a he it is 
bliftus a thief. I will now ſeparate 
the words from the context, and, 
by an accurate examination of 
each particular one, I am con- 
vidawl, that notwithſtanding the 
variattons of orthography and 
pronunciation which neceſſarily 
muſt be in the two tongues, it 
will appear very vifibly that the 
one is the genuine production of 
the other. 2wwitha | ſay. Thoſe 
who recolle& the old word Quoth 
will eafily perceive that it is the 
imperfect tenſe of this verb guzthar 
dicere. It, the Somerſet dia- 
let for you. What connection 
this ix ci, to you, had with our 
ancient language, may be ſeen 
from this | we of a letter 
written to K. Henry the Vth by 
the Earl of Saliſbury : ©* We were 
* afore diverſe places, what time 
it liketh zow to ſette on them, 
„% they be not able, to hold ajenſt 
% zsWw no while.“ In the ſame 
letter yeur is written zowr, which is 
very little different from the Go- 
thic ia veſter. Atgangith kc 


this expreſſion for entereth muſt be 
familiar to an Engliſh ear, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe who are converſant 
with the northern ſpeech. The 
1 in Yorkſhire, particularly 
n the Weſt Riding, apply the 
verb to gang in general for to go. 
It was the common language of 
our ancient poets, and Johnſon 
has inſerted it in his dictionary as 
ſynonimous with to go, from which 
_ nouns are apparently de- 
rived, as a gang gal hing a num- 
ber herding ay 2620 that go, 
metaphorically ſpeaking, the fame 
way; gangweek, rogation week, 
and the gangway in a ſhip. Thairu 
daur for through the door is too 
obvious a reſemblance to take no- 
tice of. In garden lambe. In the 
ſheepfold. This is a compound 
word, the latter part of it, /ambe, 
requires no explication; the for- 
mer, gardan, may appear at firſt 
fight foreign to us, but it really is 
not ſo, but naturally inherent both 
in the Saxon and Engliſh lan- 
guages. Gard in its primary fig- 
nification denoted a houſe, as, AN? 
fareith us garda in gard, Go not 
from houſe to houſe; but was 
transferred from this original 
meaning to expreſs an incloſure of 
any kind, em vel munimentum 
elaudens aliguid ; hence the Goths 
faid, auriigard hortus ; whence the 
Saxons had their ertgearde, and we 
our orchard. And it is obſervable 
in this inſtance, that all the Eu- 
ropean tongues that have the leaſt 
mixture of Gothiſm in them, have 
in general interpreted the Latin 
Bertus with words originating from 
this gard: as French, Jardin; 
Italian, Giardino; Spaniſh, Gar- 
din; German, Gardo; Daniſh, 
Gaard; Dutch, Gaerde ; Engliſh, 
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Garden. Another noun th 

have formed in compoſition n 
gard is weingard, lignifying an lt 
cloſure of vines, from which by 
Saxon and our vineyard is made 
Perhaps it may not be impertineg 
in this place to adviſe the penile 
men who are engaped in the vie 
yard controverſy, as ſome of thei 
arguments ſeem drawn from the 
force and origin of the term vine. 
yard and others relative to it, nos 
to ſtop their enquiries at the gu. 
on, but to apply to the fountain'y 
head, the Goths, for their in, 
formation—An t1quos accedere fon. 
tes— They will there be ſupplied 
with not only aweingard, but alf 
wetntriu a vine, weinabaſpe grapes 
weinatainsa vinebranch, and other, 
We are told by the Hanover 
Knittel, who publiſhed a fragment 
of Gothic literature, lately found 
in that country, that Buſbequiuz 
who viſited the leſſer Tartary, the 
early reſidence of the Goths, found 
there an infinite number of word, 
and phraſes of Gothic birth, and 
among the reſt this weingard pure 
and unadulterated. However, u 
put an end to this term, if the 
ſupporters of the Celtic hen 
deny the reſemblance here, we ar 
at liberty to introduce the Sun 
ſceape falde, equally Teutonic, the 
root indiſputably of our ſheepfold 
But I forgot to mention, that lan 
apprehenſive the learned Mr. Bar 
rington, in his. anſwer to M. 
Pegge about the Engliſh vineyards 
has made a miſtake as to mate 
of fact. There is great reaſon,” 
ſays that gentleman, ** to thin 
that the Saxons had no tem 
* for a grape or the fruit of 1 
vine; for that paſſage in &. 
„Matthew, do men gather gere 
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i of thorns? runs thus in the 
Ti «7 verſion, cuithes ut um- 
« nigas of thornum uvas. It ſeems 
« evident,” concludes he, ** that 
« the tranſlator had no Saxon 
« word for the fruit of the vine, 
« otherwiſe he would not have 
« uſed the Latin term was.“ 
Now it unfortunately happens, 
hat in the Saxon tranſlation of the 
oſpel that is now open before me, 
not the Latin but the Saxon noun 
ij made uſe of in the above-men- 
tioned place: cwwy/f thu gaderath 
may wwinberian of thornum ; where 
you will obſerve, that awinberian is 
the Saxon word for grapes or the 
fruit of the vine“; and this term 
occurs repeatedly in the verſion of 
the Heptateuch. When Moſes 
ſent out the ſpies to examine the 
land of Canaan, we are told'in 
our bible, that the time was the 
time of the firſt ripe grapes; and 
in the Saxon tranſlation bit was tha 
tina that auinberian ripodon, This 
word 2vinberian or grapes ſeems to 
be perfectly agreeable to the ge- 
nius of the language, for berries 
in compound expreſs the fruit of 
many of our trees and ſhrubs in 
our preſent ſpeech, as mulberries, 
raſberries, ſtrawberries, black-ber- 
ries, gooſberries; and in Yorkſhire, 
where more genuine Saxon Is re- 
tained than in any other part of 
England, they in general ſay cur- 
tantberries. Szefgeth climbeth up, 
may alſo with ſome attention be 
traced in our language. Johnſon 
has the verb to fy, which he in- 
terprets to ſoar or aſcend ; hence 


The paſſage however is accurately referred to, and to be found, in Dr. 


he ſubſta le pag 
the ſubſtantive „tile explained as a 
ſet of ſteps to paſs neo one in- 
cloſure to another; and in the 


north of England, the common 


1 for a ladder, amon 
the lower ſort of people is, a fee; 
all derivative from the Gothick 


fteigan. 


Alothre, We can diſcern our 
other in this word. : 

I bliftus, is a thief, However 
unconnetted with the Engliſh 5% 
tus may appear, yet an accurate 
obſerver may find it lurking in a 
compound, Shoplifting, a prac- 
tice pretty prevalent in this town, 
is undoubtedly deducible from it; 
and I remember that a very ſen- 
fible gentleman, who had been 
ſome time in Scotland, informed 
me, that he heard a man arraign- 
ed in a court of juſtice in that 
kingdom for the crime of cowlift- 


ing, which he found upon the trial 


to mean the ſtealing of a cow. 
I-muſt beg leave to take notice, 
that the Gothick þliftus is the 
Greek K>aeT]ns, the aſpirate being 
aſſumed inſtead of the K. This 
analogy is obſervable in our mo- 
dern Engliſh, as hollow is made 
from Kotaos, and hede for Kudos, 
and we have many other inſtances 
of the ſame nature, The reſem- 
blance indeed between the Gothick 
and the Greek is fo ſtriking and 
remarkable, that many learned 
men have judged them to be only 
different dialects of the ſame radi- 
cal tongue. Theſe are the ſenti- 
ments of that great maſter of Nor- 
thern literature Franciſcus Junius; 
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ickes's Anglo-Saxon grammar, p. 92, where wvas is uſed for grapes, though 
in % the word may be rendered wwinberian in the printed verſion of the Anglo-Saxon 
r graps goipel, which is not cited in the Archacologia, vol. III. p. 89. 
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% Linguam Gothicam,” ſays he, 
% (ut quae ſola dialeQo differat a 


% Graeca vetere) ab eadem ori- 


„ gine cum Graeca profluxiſſe ju- 
* Headam. And Dr. Hickes 
tells us, that ©«* Gothica lingua in 
% multis locis Greciſſat.“ To 
which opinion, I confeſs, I am 


much inclined to accede, as it ſeems 


the only rational way to account 
for that variety of Greek idioms 
and terms that are fo plentifully 
interſperſed in our language. 

But to proceed to the ſecond 
verſe : 

Sa inngangand' thairh daur, bair- 
ets off lambe. 

Sa he that irgergard. entereth 
ir thaurs dazr through or by the 
door , is bazrdzis the ſhepherd 
lambe of the ſheep. 

The ovly word not noticed in 
the preceding verle is bazrdets which 
the Saxons call ſceapa hyrde, ard 
we ſhepherd. Perhaps it is unne- 
ceflary to inform you that Sarirders 
joined with ſome particular ſpecies 
of cattle, denotes the perſon that 
has the management of them in our 
2 Engliſh, as ſhepherd, ſwine- 

erd, goatſherd, neatherd. 

"The third verſe runs thus: 

Thamm dauraxward: wilztith, jab 
tha lambe ffibna is bau/gard, jab 
tha lamba haitith bi namin. 

Thamm to him dexrexward: the 
porter wx/u#:t5 openeth, as and 
the lande the ſheep beu/card hear 
is fiona his voice, as and baitits 
he calleth /zz&e the ſheep & xanin 
by name. a 

The firſt word that occurs dere 
is A h, which being of die 
compolie kind fignifies ef:ar:us or 
doorkeeper. The Saxons call him 
greatexcearde, but we have adopted 
a French term perter. Wars: 18 
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formed from the Gothick verh 
wardaz guffedire, which ſupplies 
us with many terms 
from it; as to ward, a ward 
warden of a college or cinque ports 
a warder of the tower, wade ; 
and many others. Catz a 
eth, certainly puts us in nia t 
unlocketh, from Which it is de. 
rived. As for Sang asd, aud ur, 
I mall not venture to deduce , 
bear from it, ſhall therefore tak: 
the Saxon byrath inſtead of ;- 
which is equally teutonick. Saber 
voace, from which the Saxons 
made Aber. is at preſent quite ob. 
ſolete, but ſome centuries ago i; 
r very general, as our dd 

allads will bear witneſs, which 
ſeem to have had no other word 
for voice than fewzr, and it wh 
even uſed ſo low as Spencer. From 
haitan, wecare vel agpellart, we 
ceive our old Engliſh word 57, 
named or called. B nir and 
by name correſpond fo exactly, that 
one is amazed that the ſpace of 
fourteen hundred years mould 
make fo ſmall an alteration in 1 
language. : 

The fourth verſe is this: 

Faura im gangith jab the [ans 
ina laiftgand, unte kannn Feb ii, 
Gerg:ith he goeth fare im before 
them ab and tho lamla the deep 
laifgand follow za him, ante for 
tram they know is febna hi 
voice. As to lain they follos, 
1 muſt acknowledge, I can trace 
no veſtige relative to It in our hu- 
guage. The Saxon, however, fur- 
niſhes us with HA from whence 
our fiiloww. Kannan, etre, appern 
in various inftances, as to d, 2 
know, and many nouns de 
upon thoſe verbs. 


Verſe 5th. Framathgans ui laf+ 
Verſe 5 ay" 


derivative 


band 
detore 
knov 
para 
of this 
js per 


ard, 
2 tu 
l 


f 


1 


Engliſ 
ſo; nt 
low 7 
ſtray 9 
word, 
ation | 
ſent u 
what 

Milto 
mean 
Adam 
ſent a 


For It 


Found 
Far on 


this \ 
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td. at fol band P tg imma, wnte 
SN TILLL fon gane ibn. NI 
bend chey will not follow fre- 
mathgand A ſtranger, ak but fi- 
zend will fee ura imma from or 
before him, ante for y Aunran they 
know bot At the voice framath- 
a of rangers. The firſt clauſe 
of this verſe, it muſt be confeſſed, 
s perfectly unintelligible to an 
Engliſh ear, but the Saxon is not 
{> ; ne Hlireath they will not fol- 
low uncuthu the unknown or 
ſravger. Uncouth is an Engliſh 
word, and in its primary accept- 
ation fignified unknown; the pre- 
ſent uſe however has made it fome- 
what deviate from that fenfe. 
Milton has given it its original 
meaniug, When Raphael gives 
Adam the reaſon why he was ab- 
ſent at the time of his creation. 


For | that day was abfent, as beſel, 
Found on a voyage uncouth and obicure, 
Far on excurtion towards the gates of hell. 


The radix, however, of this 
word is diteernable in the Gothick, 
for in a chapter or two beyond 
this we meet with Lurtba I have 
known, and by prefixing the ne- 
gatire particle a which prevailed' 
much among the Goths, as «#bai- 
rans, barren, wabarnas, childleſs, 
we form the compound azkuntha, 


Sax, wicoutha, Eng, wacouth and 


z2xknown. 
But to 
verſe: 


go on with the next 


Than gwath aftra du im Jaiſus, 


Aden Amen gujtha izwis, thata ih 
am daur lambe; Than there Jaiſus 
jeſus gab ſay'd ae im to them 
rd again or, after, axzen amen 
verily verily gzizha T ſay izxufs to 
you, thata that t am I am daur 
the door lambe of the ſhcep, 
You, XXIII. 
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Here is nothing not taken no- 
tice of, fo ſhall proceed to the 
next: 

Allai fwwa magnagei /a ben 
thinbes find, ak ni nl ere *&o 
lamba. Allai feva managai va all 
the many that green came fied 
are thin thiefs, at but the lamba 


the ſheep H hauſideaun did not heat 
im them. 

Alas, our all. 

Manageai, the root of this word 
is maxag, which by ſoftning the g 
in the pronunciation, becomes the 
Engliſh many. 

Waverun, Vvenire 
Eng. 'To come; 

Thiubs hence the Saxon 7 
and our thief, We muſt remem- 
ber that this word is ſynonymous 
with Hut. 

But to the next verſe : 

Thinbs the thief ni quoimith com- 


Sax. cuman, 


eth not nibai but for fila to ſteal 


Joh and fnithat to Kill jab and 7 - 
vitgai to deftroy. IA guar Iam 
come ef that aigeina they might 
have Hb life, 

Nibai is not Engliſh, the Saxons 
have tan from whence our bur, 
except. y 

Srilaz, the dulleſt ſight may per- 
ceive the origin of to Meal. 

Sritha is the Saxon dan or 
fithan, and the German ien 
ſeindere; and we have yet a glimpſe 
of it among us. Littleton in bis 
dictionary mentions ute, which 
he interprets vextus pergelidits, and 
which we may properly call a cut- 
ting wind: the accurate Ainſworth 
has copied it from him, but John- 
ſon has taken no notice of it. 
The Saxon verſion makes. uſe of 
flea, from which our flay. 

Fraviſtgai, no remains of this 
obſervable in Engliſn. The Saxon 

M ſays 
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mays fordo to deſtroy. Our Shak- 
ſpeare uſes it in che ſame ſenſe. 
Thus in Hamlet, 


This is the very extaſie of love, 
Whoſe violent property fordoes itſelf. 


Liba, from which the Saxon /F 
and our life 

Aigan, habere, a Gothick noun 
from this verb an, is explained 
peculiaris & propria poſſeſſio ; hence 
the Engliſh own, 

The ſucceeding verſe is very re- 
markably Engliſh: | 

IN am I am god hairdcis the good 
ſhepherd, /a god hairders the good 
ſhepherd /agirh layeth down i- 
«wala his life or ſoul faura /amba 
for the ſheep. | 

I ſhall only obſerve, that Ul- 
philas has more accurately turned 
the Greek. ihne Thy Juri by 
lagith ſaiwala than has been done 
by the Engliſh tranſlators. 

The twelfth verſe: 

Aſaeis an hireling /aiguirh ſeeth 
aun the wolf qwimandan coming, 
jab and tithith leaveth thaim lambam 
the ſheep, jab and fiiuth fleeth. 
It is in vain that we hunt for 
any appearance of a/neis, mercena- 
rius, in our tongue, The Saxons 
adopt hyrelinge for the ſame ſignifi- 
cation, and we Hireling. Leithith 
is eaſily melted down to /eaverh, fo 
is Muth into fleeth, As to 2, it 
fpeaks for itſelf. 

The thirteenth : 

Sa ajſneis the hireling flizth fleeth 
unte becauſe it he is a/neis an hire- 
ling, jab and mi it kar there is no 
care imma to him lambe of the 
ſheep. 

Ai i har imma lambe is very in- 
telligible indeed. . 

The fourteenth verſe : | 

1k im I am geda hairdtis the 

5 | | 
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father. | 


* dais, . 


good ſhepherd Jab and Ian kg 
meina mine, jab and meing mis 
kunnon know mit me. 

The fifteenth: 

Swa as (ſo) atta the father ia 
knoweth mit me, jah and i} lon} 
know attan the father, jab 1 
laga I lay down meina ſai ala g 


1 tho lamba for the ſheep, 


ſcover 
ſcenda 
mplex! 
tures, 
challe 
to the 
ve à p 
ue 
0 blanc 
their te 
hon A 
ity and 
d with 
be in 
d geni\ 
tally 
jages c. 


ere is nothing to be partic, 
larly obſerved except the wat 
attan the father. From vn 
ſource the Goths drew it the þ 
eſt inveſtigators of languages hay 
not been able as yet to diſcoez 
for that people have neither con, 
municated it to the Saxons org 
any of their various deſcendeny, 
however we mult take notice, thy 
though arta is regularly made uf 
of when a father ſolely is denoted, 
yet when parents are intended, 
Ulphilas's verſion always ſubl. 
tutes fadrein, the radix indiſpu. 
ably of the Saxon feder and or 


To tw. 
For cle 
For tw. 
or tw 
For ſhi 

| For TW 
Paid tc 
" 

o al 
xpen 


bef 


To this ſpecimen let me ad, 
that every circumſtance that conki, 
tutes the true genius of a language 
is viſibly derived to the Engl 
from the Goths and Saxons, The 
articles, flexion of the genitie 
caſe, prepoſitions, and auxil 
verbs are all abſolutely Teutonick, 
If the Goths ſay it am, thu wa, 
thu magaift, thu maightes, thu flu. 
moſtais, ik Mal; the Eny- 
liſh in the ſame mode of ſpeaking 
repeat after them, I am, thous, 
thou mayſt, thou mights, thou ſhould, 
thou muſt, I ſhall. 

I have now, Sir, finiſhed what! 
had to ſay upon the compariſon d 
the two languages the Gothick and 
the Engliſh, and, I think, a mu 
muſt be little ſagacious in diſtn- 
guiſhing likeneſſes who does 10 
| diſcom 


cover that the one is the natural 
ſcendant of the other; their 
mplexions, their manners, their 
ares, are exactly fimilar, and 


her lay llenge the deepeſt enquirer 
* han] * Celtick to produce ſo de- 
jab 1 ive a proof of any affinity of that 
wala w ue with ours. The Britiſh, to 
heey ak plainly, has little or no re- 
Partie nblance to the Engliſh, Many 
© wor their terms may have gained ad- 
. * ion among us, as from the vi- 
- 


ity and long intercourſe we have 
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The following Article is taken from 


the Appendix to Martin's H. 
of Thetfor d. * 


T: is copied from an original re- 
cord in that borough, when 
John le Forreſter was mayor in 
the tenth year of Edward III. A, 
1336, It is fo far curious, as it 
exhibits an authentic account of 
the value of many articles at that 
time; being a bill, inſerted in the 
town · book, of the expences attend- 


es han ith that people may neceſſa- ing the ſending two light horſe- 

ſcorer : D ut their idioms — from Thetford, to che army 

r ca genius are as radically and eſ- which was to march againſt the 

24 nally ann; 10 any two lan- Scots that year. g 

adents; | n poſſibly be. 

E, tha des Fe OM 4 J. J. 4. 

de nero two men choſen to go into the army againſt Scotland . 1 o © 

noted For cloth, and to the taylor for making it into two gowns © 6 11 

enced, WF or two pair of gloves, and a ſtick of ſtaff — 0 0 2 

lub. or two horſes — — — — 1 15 of 

Ciſpn. WF or ſhoeing theſe horſes — — — 0 04 

id o ror two pair of boots for the light horſemen 1 
ad to a lad for going with the mayor* (to Lenn) * to 

e add * take care of the horſes * — — . 

conli. o a boy for a leiter at Lenn.“ (viz, carrying it thither) o o 3 

S Uage, xpences for the horſes of two light horſemen for four days 

"I before they departed, _ ar? enn IP 

entre The diſtance between Thetford and Lynn is about 33 miles. 

_ 

onick, 

| Was, 

1 ſhud. 

| Enp. 
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MiscELLANEOUS ESsays 


Hiſtory of Gardening . Frem Wal- 
le's Anecdotes of Painting in 
En gland. 


N ARDENING was probably 
one of the firſt arts that ſuc- 
ceeded to that of building houſes, 
and naturally attended property 
and individual poſſeſſion. Cult- 
nary, and afterwards medicinal 
herbs, were the objects of every 
head of a family: it became con- 
veniefit to have them within reach, 
without ſeeking them at random 
in wocds, in meadows, and on 
mountains, as often as they were 
wanted. When the earth ceaſed 
to furniſh ſpontaneouſly all theſe 
primitive luxuries, and culture be- 
came requiſite, ſeparate incloſures 
for rearing herbs grew expedient. 
Fruits were in the ſame predica- 
ment, and thoſe moſt ia ule or 
that demand attention, muſt have 
entered into and extended the do- 
meſtic incloſure. 

Matters, we may well believe, 
remained long in this ſituation; 
and though the generality of man- 
kind form their ideas from the im- 
port of words in their own age, we 
have no reaſon to think that for 
many centuries the term garden 
implied more than a kitchen-garden 
or orchard. When a Frenchman 
reads of = garden of Eden, I do 


kitchen-garden vr orchard for ſe- 


- ſcription without rapture z or who 


To grace Alcinous and his happy 1:3! 


not doubt but he concludes i; un 
ſomething approaching to that of 

'erlailles, with clipt hedges, ber. 
ceaus, and rrelhs-work. If his de. 
votion humbles him fo far 28 » 
allow that, confidering who de. 
ſigned it, there might be a }aby. 
rinth full of ZEſop's fables, yet be 
does not conceive that four of ths 
largeſt rivers In the world wer 
half ſo magnificent as an hundred 
fountains full of ſtatues by Girzr. 
don. It is thus that the wad 
garden has at all times paſſed for 
whatever was underſtood by tht 
term in different countries, By 
that it meant no more than'a 


veral centuries, 1s evident fron 
thoſe few deſcriptions that are pre. 
ſerved of the moſt famous garde 
of antiquity. 

That of Alcinous, in the Qty 
fley, 1s the molt renowned in the 
heroic times. Is there an admirer 
of Homer who can read his de- 


does not form to his imagination 
a ſcene of delights more piQurelque 
than the landſcapes of Tinian of 
Juan Fernandez? Yet what wi 


that boaſted Paradiſe with which 


the gods ordain'd 


toe. 
Why, 
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Why, diveſted of harmonious 
Greek and bewitching poetry, it 
was a ſmall orchard and vineyard, 
with ſome beds of herbs an twa 
atains that watered them, in- 
cloſed within 2 uickſer hedge, 
The whole compa of this pom- 
pous garden incloſed—four acres, 


fou 


cout acres was th allotted ſpace of ground, 
F-nc'd with a green incloſure all around, 


The trees were apples, figs, pom- 
pranates, pears, olives, and vines. 


rau thriving trees conſeſs d the fruĩtſul 
mold; 

The redning apple ripens into gold. 

Hers the blue fig with luſcious juice o'er- 


flows, 

With deeper red the full pomegranate 
lows. 

The each here beads beneath the weigh- 
ty pears 

Ani verdant olives flouriſh round the 
vear. 

Ew. > * * . 


Reds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
ln beautegus order terminate the ſcene. 


Alcinous's garden was planted b 
the poet, enriched by him wit 
the fairy gift of eternal ſummer, 
and no doubt an effort of imagina- 
tion ſurpaſſing any thing he had 
ever ſeen. As he had beſtowed 
on the ſame happy prince a palace 
with brazen walls and columns of 
Aver, he certainly intended that 
the garden ſhould be proportion- 
avly magnificent. We are ſure 
therefore that as late as Homer's 
age, an incloſure of four acres, 
comprehending orchard, vineyard 
and kitchen-garden, was a ftretch 
of luxury the world at that time 
had never beheld. 

The hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon were a ſtill greater prodigy. 
We are not acquainted with their 
*:\pofizon or contents; but as they 
de ivppoled to have been formed 
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on terraſſes and the walls of the 
palace, whither foil was conveyed 
on purpoſe, we are very certain of 
what they were not; I mean they 
muſt have been trifling, of no ex- 
tent, and a wanton 1nltance of ex- 
pence and labour. In other words, 
they were what ſumptuous gardens 
have been in all ages till the pre- 
ſent, unnatural, enriched by art, 
A with fountains, ſtatues, 

aluſtrades, and ſummer-houſes, 
and were any thing but verdant 
and rural, 

From the days of Homer to 
thoſe of Pliny, we have no traces 
to lead our gueſs to what were the 
gardens of the intervening ages. 
When Roman authors, whoſe cli- 
mate inſtilled a with for cool re- 
treats, ſpeak of their enjoyments 
in that kind, they ſigh for grottos, 


. caves, and the refreſhing hollows: 


of mountains, near irriguous and 
ſhady founts ; or boaſt of their por- 
ticos, walks of planes, canals, 
baths and breezes from the ſea. 
Their gardens are never men- 
tioned as affording ſhade and ſhel- 
ter from the rage of the dog-ftar, 
Pliny has left us. deſcriptions of 
two of his villas. As he uſed his 
Laurentine villa for his winter-re- 
treat, it is not ſurpriſing that the 
garden makes no conſiderable part 
of the account. All he ſays of it 
is, that the geſtatio or place of ex- 
erciſe, which ſurrounded the garden 
(the Jatter conſequently not being 
very large) was bounded by a. 
hedge of box, and where that was 
periſhed, with roſemary ; that there 
was a walk of vines, and that moſt 
of the trees were fig and mulberry, 
the ſoil not being proper for any, 
other ſorts. 

On his Tuſcan villa he is more 
diffuſe, the garden makes à con- 

M 3 ſiderable 
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ſiderable part of the deſcription— 
and what was the principal beauty 
of that pleaſure-ground ? Exactly 
what was the admiration of this 


country about threeſcore years 
ago; box-trees cut into monſters, 
animals, letters, and the names of 
the maſter and the artificer. In an 
age when architecture diſplayed all 


its grandeur, all its purity, and 


all its taſte; ,when aroſe Veſpaſian's 
amphitheatre, the temple of Peace, 
Trajan's forum, Domitian's baths, 
and Adrian's villa, the ruins and 
veltiges of which ſtill excite our 
aſtoniſhment and curioſity ; a Ro- 
man conſul, a poliſhed emperor's 
friend, and a man of elegant li- 
terature and taſte, delighted in 
what the mob now ſcarce admire 
in a college-garden. All the in- 
gredients of Pliny's correſponded 
exactly with thoſe laid out by Lon- 
don and Wiſe on Dutch princi- 
ples. He talks of ſlopes, terraſſes, 
a wilderneſs, ſhrubs methodically 
trimmed, a marble baſon, pipes 
ſpouting water, a caſcade falling 
into the baſon, bay-trees, alter- 
nately planted with planes, and a 
ſtrait walk, from whence iflned 
others parted off by hedges of box, 
and apple - trees, with obeliſks 
placed between every two. There 
wants nothing but the embroidery 
of a parterre, to make a garden 
mn the reign of 'Trajan ſerve for a 


* Dr. Plot, in his natural hiſto 


deſcription of one in that of Kin 
William“. In one paſſage aboyw 
Pliny ſeems to have conceived that 
natural irregularity might be 3 
beauty; in opere urbaniſſimo, ſays 
he, ſubita welut illati ruris inis. 
tio. Something like a rural viey 
was contrived amidſt ſo much po. 
liſhed compoſition. But the * 
ſoon vaniſhed, lineal walks im. 
mediately enveloped the light 
ſcene, and names and inſcriptions 
in box again ſucceeded to compen. 
ſate for the daring introduction of 
nature. 

In the paintings found at Her. 
culaneum are a few traces of gar. 
dens, as may be ſeen in the ſe. 
cond volume of the prints. They 
are ſmall ſquare incloſures formed 
by trellis-work, and efpaliers +, 
and regularly ornamented with 
vaſes, fountains and careatides, 
elegantly ſymmetrical, and proper 
for the narrow ſpaces allotted to the 
8 of a houſe in a capital city. 

rom ſuch I would not baniſh thoſe 
playful waters that refreſh a ſultry 
manſion in town, nor the neat tre- 
lis, which preſerves its wooden ver. 
dure better than natural greens 
expoſed to duſt, Thoſe treillages 
in the gardens at Paris, particu- 
larly on the Boulevard, have a gay 
and delightful effeA.—'They form 
light corridores, and tranſpicuous 
arbours through which the ſun- 


of Oxfordſhire, p. 380, ſeems to have 


been a great admirer of trees carved into the moſt heterogeneous forms, which 
he calls ?opzary works, and quotes one Laurembergius for ſaying that the Eng- 
Iiſh are as expert as moſt nations in that kind of ſculpture; for which Hamp- 


ton-court was particularly remarkable. 


The doctor then names other gardens 


that flouriſhed with animals, and caſtles, formed arte topiaria, and above all a 
wren's neſt that was capacious enough to receive a man to fit on a ſeat made 


within it for that purpoſe. 


. At Warwick- caſtle is an ancient ſuit of arras, in which there is a garden 
exactly reſembling theſe pictures of Herculaneum. 
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deams play and chequer the ſhade, 


that marry with their gaudy 
. and fait the galant and idle 
faciery who paint the walks be- 
teen their parterres, and realize 
the fantaſtic ſcenes of Watteau 
and Durſfe. 

We do not preciſely know what 
our anceſtors meant by a bower, 
it was probably an arbour ; ſome. 
times it meant the whole frittered 
incloſure, and in one inſtance it 
certainly included à labyrinth. 
Roſamond's bower was indiſput- 
ably of that kind, though whether 


cannot determine- A Oo and 
a round labyrinth were ſo capital 
ingredients of a garden formerly, 
that in Du Cerceau's architeCture, 
who lived in the time of Charles 


2 ground- plot without one of each. 
The enchantment of antique ap- 
pellations has conſecrated a pleaſ- 
ing idea of a royal reſidence, of 


Havering in the bower, the join- 
ture of many dowager queens, con- 
veys to us the notion of a romantic 
ſcene. 

In Kip's views of the ſeats of 
our nobility and gentry, we fee 
the ſame tireſome and returning 
uniformity. Every houſe is ap- 
proached by two or three gardens, 
conſiſting perhaps of a gravel-walk 
and two graſs-plats, or, borders of 
flowers, Each riſes above the 
other by two or three ſteps, and 
as many walls and terraſſes; and 
ſo many iron-gates, that we re- 
collect thoſe ancient romances, in 
which every entrance was guarded 
by nymphs or dragons. At lady 
Orford's at Piddleton in Dorſet- 
lure, there was, when my brother 


{et off the ſtatues, vaſes and flow- 


compoſed of walls or hedges we 


IX, and Henry III. there is ſcarce 


which we now regret the extinction. 
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married, a double incloſure of 
thirteen gardens, each I ſuppoſe 


not an hundred feet ſquare, with 


an enfilade of correſpondent gates; 
and before you arrived at theſe, 
you paſſed a narrow gut between 


two ſtone terraſſes, that roſe above 


your head, and which were crown- 
ed by a line of pyramidal yews. 
Yet though theſe and ſuch pre- 
poſterous inconveniencies prevailed 
from age to age, good ſenſe in 
this country had perceived the want 
of ſomething at once more grand 
and more natural. Theſe refle&- 
ions and the bounds ſet to the waſte 


made by royal ſpoilers, gave ori- 


gine to parks, They were con- 
tracted foreſts, and extended gar- 
dens. Hentzner ſays, that accord- 
ing to Rous of Warwick the firſt 
park was that at Woodſtock, If 
ſo, it might be the foundation of 
a legend that Henry II, ſecured 
his miſtreſs in a labyrinth : it was 
no doubt more difficult to find her 
in a park than in a palace, when 
the intricacy of the woods and va- 
rious lodges buried in covert might 
conceal her actual habitation. 

It is more extraordinary that 


having ſo long ago ſtumbled on 


the principle of modern gardening, 
we ſhould have perſiſted in retain- 
ing its reverſe, ſymmetrical and 
unnatural gardens. That parks 
wererare.in other countries, Hentz- 
ner, who travelled over great part 
of Europe, leads us to ſuppoſe, by 
obſerving that they were common 


in England. In France they re- 


tain the name, but nothing is 
more different both in compaſs and 


diſpoſition. Their parks are uſual- 


ly ſquare or oblong incloſures re- 
gularly planted with walks of cheſ- 


nuts or limes, and generally every. 
large town has one for its public 
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recreation. They are exactly like 
Burton's court at Chelſea- college, 
and rarely larger. 

One man, one great man we 
had, on whom nor education nor 
cuſtoch could impoſe their prej u- 
dices; who, on evi! days though 
fallen, and with darkneſs and 2 
tude compaſſed round, judged that 
the miſtaken and fantaſtic orna- 
ments he had ſeen in gardens, 
were unworthy of the Almighty 
hand that planted the delights of 
Paradiſe, He ſeems with the 

rophetic eye of taſte * J have 
fed taſte well defined] to have 
conceived, to have foreſeen mo- 
dern gardening; as Lord Bacon 
announced the diſcoveries fince 
made by experimental philoſophy. 
The deſcription of Eden is a 
warmer 1 more juſt picture of 
the preſent ſtyle than Claud Lor- 
rain could have painted from Hag- 
ley or Stourhead. The firſt lines I 
ſhall quote, exhibit Stourhead on 
a more magnificent ſcale, 


Thro' Eden went a river large, 
Nor chang'd his courſe, but thro' the 
ſhaggy hill 
Paſs'd underneath ingulph'd, for God had 
| thrown 
That mountain as his garden-mound, high 
: rais'd 
Upon the rapid current. 
Hagley ſeems pictured in what fol- 
lows, 
which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirſt up- 
drawn, 
Roſe a freſh fountain, and 
in 
Water' d the garden 
What colouring, what freedom of 
pencil, what Jandſcape in theſe 
Ines, 
— from that ſaphire fount the criſped 
| brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 


with many a 
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With mazy error under pendent ſhades oefore art 


Flow'rs worthy of Paradiſe, which juſt impre 
In beds and curious knots, but It 1s n 
boon my rent teſti 
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Imbrown'd the noon-tide bow'rs.—T14; 
was this flace 


A happy rural ſeat bf various view, 


Read this tranſpoxting deſcription, 
paint to your mind the ſcenes that 
follow, contraſt them with the fa. 
vage but reſpectable terror with 
which the poet guards the bound; 
of his Paradiſe, fenced 


yer attel 
—— With the champion head : pry 
Of a ſteep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy fides 2 
With thicket overgrown, groteſque ang ſee hov 
wild talteleſs 
Acceſs denied ; and over head up pronou 
Inſuperable height of loſtieſt ſhade, ſpeak | 
Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching was no 
alm, 
A ſylvan ſcene, and as the ranks aſcend, —_— 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre of poet 
Of ſtatelieſt view——— of 1m: 
and then recolle& that the author we 
of this ſublime viſion had never taces 
ſeen a glimpſe of any thing like kal n 
what he has imagined, that his "ah 
favourite wafers, 7 dropped not to 
a hint of ſuch divine ſcenery, and der. 
that the conceits in Italian par- W. 
dens, and Theobalds and Non- liam 
ſach, were the brighteſt originals hornet 
that his memory could furniſh, neceſ 
His intellectual eye ſaw a nobler large 
plan, fo little did he ſuffer by the have 
loſs of ſight. It ſufficed him to have wher 
ſeen the materials with which he Alec 
could work. The vigour of 2 Alci 
boundleſs imagination told him cien 
how a plan might be diſpoſed, ao 


that would embelliſh nature, and 
reſtoſe 


efore art to its proper office, the 
juſt improvement or imitation of 


FN is neceſſary that the concur- 
ent teſtimony of the age ſhould 
(wear to poſterity that the deſcrip- 
on above - quoted was written 
ibore half a century before the 
introduction of modern gardening, 
or our incredulous deſcendents 
will defraud the poet of half his 
glory, by being perſuaded that 
he copied ſome garden or gardens 
he had ſeen—ſo minutely do his 
ideas correſpond with the preſent 
{zndard, But what ſhall we ſay 
for that intervening half century 
who could read that plan and ne- 
yer attempt to put it in execution? 
Now let us turn to an admired 
writer, poſterior to Milton, and 
ſee how cold, how inſipid, how 
taſteleſs is his account of what he 
pronounced a perfect garden, I 
fpeak not of his ſtyle, which it 
was not neceſſary for him to ani- 
mate with the colouring and glow 
of poetry. It is his want of 1deas, 
of imagination, of taſte, that L 
cenſure, when he dictated on a 
ſubje& that is capable of all the 
graces that a knowledge of beau- 
tifal nature can beſtow. Sir Wil- 
iam Temple was an excellent 
man; Milton, a genius of the firſt 
order. 

We cannot wonder that Sir Wil- 
liam declares in favour of par- 
terres, fountains and ſtatues, as 
neceifary to break the ſameneſs of 
large graſs-plats, which he thinks 
have an ill effect upon the eye, 
when he E -e that he 
diſcovers fancy in the gardens of 
Alcinous. Milton ſtudied the an- 
cients with equal enthuſiaſm, but 
no bigotry, and had judgment to 
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diſtinguiſh between the want of in- 
vention and the beauties of poe- 
try, Compare his Paradiſe with 
Homer's garden, both aſcribed to 
a celeſtial deſign. For Sir Wil- 
liam, it is juſt to obſerve, that 
his ideas centered in a fruit-gar- 
den, He had the honour of giv- 
ing to his country many delicate 
fruits, and he thought of little elſe 
than diſpoſing them to the beſt 
advantage, Here is the paſſage 
I — to quote; it is long, 
but I need not make an apology 


to the reader for entertaining him 


with any other words inſtead of my 
own. 

«© The beſt figure of a garden is 
either a ſquare or an oblong, and 
either upon a flat or a deſcent: 
they have all their beauties, but 
the beſt I eſteem an oblong upon a 
deſcent. The beauty, the air, 
the view makes amends for the 
expence, which is very great in 
finiſhing and ſupporting the terras- 
walk, in levelling the parterres, 
and in the ſtone-ſtairs that are ne- 
ceſſary from one to the other. 

„ The perfecteſt figure of a 
garden I ever ſaw, either at home 
or abroad, was that of Moor-park 
in Hertfordſhire, when I knew it 
about thirty years ago. It was 
made by the Counteſs of Bedford, 
eſteemed among the greateſt wits 
of her time, and celebrated by 
Doctor Donne; and with very great 
care, excellent contrivance and 


much coſt ; but greater ſums may 


be thrown away without effect or 
lonour, if there want ſenſe in pro- 
portion to money, or , nature be 
not folloabed, which I take to be 
the great rule in this, and perhaps 
in every thing. elſe, as far as the 
conduct not only of our lives, but 


our 
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our governments.“ [We ſhall ſee 
how F that admired garden 
was. fk 

«« Becauſe I take * the garden 
J have named to have been in all 
kinds the moſt beautiful and per- 
feQ, at leaſt in the figure and diſ- 
poſition, that I have ever ſeen, I 
will deſcribe it for a model to 
thoſe that meet with ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, and are above the regards of 
common expence. It lies on the 
ſide of a hill, upon which the 
houſe ſtands, but not very ſteep. 
The length of the houſe, where 
the beſt rooms and moſt uſe or 
pleaſure are, lies upon the breadth 
of the garden; the great parlour 
opens in the middle of a terras 
gravel-walk that lies even with it, 
and which may lie, as I remember, 
about three hundred paces long, 
and broad in proportion ; the bor- 
der ſet with ſtandard laurels and 
at large diſtances, which have the 
beauty of orange-trees out of flow- 
er and fruit. From this walk are 
three deſcents by many ſtone ſteps, 
In the middle and at each end, 
into a very large parterre, 'This 
15 divided into quarters by gravel- 
walks, and adorned with two foun- 
tains and eight ſtatues in the ſeve- 
rat quarters. At the end of the 
terras- walk aretwo ſummer- houſes, 
and the fides of the parterre are 
ranged with two large cloifters 
open to the garden, upon arches 
of ſtone, * ending with two 
other ſummer-houſes even with 
the cloiſters, which are paved with 
ftone, and deſigned for walks of 
thade, there being none other in 
the whole parterre. Over theſe 


*The 


two cloiſters are two terra 
vered with lead and — 
baluſters; and the paſſage ins 
theſe airy walks is out of the tw 
ſummer-houſes at the end of the 
firſt terras - walk, The cloite; 
facing the ſouth is covered with 
vines, and would have been pro. 
per for an orange-houſe, and the 
other for myrtles or other more 
common greens, and had, I doubt 
not, been caſt for that Purpoſe, 
if this piece of gardening had 
been then in as much vogue as it 
15 now. 

From the middle of this par. 
terre is a deſcent by many ſteps 
flying on each ſide of a grotto that 
lies between them, covered with 
lead and flat, into the lower gar. 
den, which is all fruit-trees rang. 
ed about the ſeveral quarters of a 
wilderneſs which is very ſhady; 
the walks here are all green, the 
grotto embelliſhed with figures of 
ſhell-rock-work, fountains, and 
water-works. If the hill had not 
ended with the lower garden, and 
the wall were not bounded by a 
common way that goes through 
the park, they might have added 
a third quarter of all greens ; but 
this want is ſupplied by a garden 
on the other fide the houſe, which 
is all of that ſort, very wild, ſhady, 
and adorned with rough rock-work 
and fountains. 

*© This was Moor-park, when 
I was acquainted with it, and the 
ſweeteſt place, I think, that I have 
ſeen in my life, either before or 
fince, at home or abroad. 

I will make no farther remarks 
on this deſcription, Any man 


rden ſeems to have been made after the plan laid down by Lord 


Bacon in his 46th eſſay, to which, that I may not multiply quotations, I will 


xeter the reader. 
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- + deſign and build as ſweet 
2” Sho had been born in 
ind never ſtirred out of Holbourn. 
It was not peculiar to Sir William 
Temple to think in that manner. 
How many Frenchmen are there 


who have ſeen our gardens, and, 
ſtill prefer natural flights of ſteps 


and ſhady cloiſters covered with 
lead! Le Nautre, the architect of 
the groves and grottoes at Ver- 
Gilles, came hither on a miſſion 
to improve our taſte, He planted 
St. James's and Greenwich parks 
—no great monuments of his in- 
vention. 

To do farther juſtice to Sir Wil- 
lian Temple, I muſt not omit 
what he adds. What I have 
ſaid of the beſt forms of gardens, 
is meant only of ſuch as are in ſome 
ſort regular ; for there may be other 
forms wholly irregular, that may, 


for aught I know, have more' 


beauty than any of the, others ; 
but they muſt owe 1t to ſome ex- 
traordinary diſpoſitions of nature 
in the ſeat, or /ome great race of 
fancy or judgment in the contrivance, 
which may reduce many diſagree- 
ing parts into ſome figure, which 
mall yet, upon the whole, be very 
zzreeable, Something of this I 
have ſeen in ſome places, but 
heard more of it frbm others, who 
have lived much among the Chi- 
neſes, a people whoſe way of 
thinking ſeems to lie as wide of 
ours in Europe, as their country 
does. Their greateſt reach of 1ma- 
gination is employed in contriving 
houres, where the beauty ſhall be 
great and ftrike the eye, -but with- 
out any order or diſpoſition of 
parts, that ſhall be commonly or 
ealily obſerved. And though we 
hare hardly any notion of this 
ozt of beauty, yet they have a 


particular word to expreſs it; and 
where they find it hit their eye at 


firſt fight, they ſay that Shara-, 


wadgi is fine or is admirable, or 
any ſuch expreſſion of eſteem - but 
I ſhould hardly adviſe any of theſe 
attempts in the figure of gardens 
among us, they are adventures of 
too hard atchievement for any 
common hands; and though there 
may be more honour if they ſuc- 
ceed well, yet there is more diſho- 
nour if they fail, and it is twenty 
to one they will; whereas in re- 
gular figures, it is hard to make 
* and remarkable faults.“ 

ortunately Kent and a few 
others were not quite ſo timid, or 
we might ſtill be going up and 
down ſtairs in the open air. 

It is true, we have heard much 
lately, as Sir William Temple did, 
of irregularity and imitations of 
nature in the gardens or grounds 
of the Chineſe, The former is 
certainly true ; they are as whim- 
ſically irregular, as European gar- 
dens are formally uniform, and un- 
varied—but with regard to nature, 
it ſeems as much avoided, as in the 
ſquares and oblongs, and ſtrait lines 
of our anceſtors. An artificial per- 


pendicular rock ſtarting out of a flat 


plain, and connected with nothing, 
often pierced through in various 
places with oval hollows, has no 
more pretenſion to be deemed na- 
tural than a lineal terraſs or a par- 
terre. Thelate Mr. Joſeph Spence, 
who had both taſte and zeal for the 
preſent ſtyle, was ſo perſuaded of 
the Chineſe emperor's pleaſure- 
ground being laid out on princi- 
ples reſembling ours, that he 
tranflated and publiſhed, under 
the name of Sir Harry Beaumont, 
a particular account of that inclo- 
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letters of the Jeſuits. I have 
looked it over, and except a de- 
termined irregularity, can find no- 
thing in it that gives me any idea 
of attention being paid to nature. 
It is of vaſt circumference, and con- 
tains 200 palaces, beſides as many 
contiguous for the eunuchs, all 
gilt, painted and varniſhed. There 
are raiſed hills from 20 to 60 feet 
high, ſtreams and lakes, and one 
of the latter five miles round, 
Theſe waters are paſſed by bridges 
but even their bridges muſt not 
be fait —they ſerpentize as much 
as the rivulets, and are ſometimes 
ſo long as to be furniſhed with 
reſting places, and begin and end 
with triumphal arches, - Me- 
thinks a ſtrait canal 1s as rational 
at leaſt as a mzandring bridge. 
The colonades undulate in the 
ſame manner. In ſhort, this pret- 
ty gaudy ſcene is the work of ca- 
price and whim ; and when we re- 
flect on their buildings, preſents 
no.image but that of unſubſtantial 
tawdrineſs. Nor 1s this all. With- 
in this fantaſtic Paradiſe is a ſquare 
town, each fide a mile long. Here 
the eunuchs of the court, to en- 
tertain his imperial majeſty with 
the buſtle and buſineſs of the capi- 
tal in which he reſides, but which 
it is not of his dignity ever to ſee, 
act merchants and all ſorts of 
trades, and even deſignedly exer- 
Ciſe for his royal amuſement every 
art of knavery that is practiſed 
under his auſpicious government, 
Methinks this is the childiſh ſolace 
and repoſe of grandeur, not a re- 
tirement from affairs to the de- 


* On the piers of a garden-gate not far from Paris I obſerved two very co- 
Theſe lady monſters had ſtraw hats gracefully (mart on one Lady 


gout [phinxes. 
1 


ſtone. 


de of their heads, and ſilken cloaks half veiling their necks; all executed in 
| 5. he 


lights of rural life, Here too 1; 
may eſty plays at agriculture; then 
15 a quarter ſet apart for that 
pole ; the eunuchs ſow, reap, and 
carry in their harveſt in the in 
rial preſence ; and his majeſty * 
turns to Pekin perſuaded that he 
has been in the country, 

Having thus cleared my way by 
aſcertaining what have been tho 
ideas on gardening in all apes 
as far as we have materials to judge 
by, it remains to ſhow to what de. 
gree Mr. Kent invented the ney 
ſtyle, and what hints he had te. 
ceived to ſuggeſt and condu hi; 
undertaking. 

We have ſeen what Moor-park 
was, when pronounced a ſtandard, 
But as no ſucceeding generation 
in an opulent and luxurious coun. 
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try contents itſelf with the perfec. metry. 
tion eſtabliſhed by its anceſtors, But t 
more perfect perfection was Hil ing ſte] 
ſought; and improvements had was [I 
gone on, till London and Wiſe . Bridgm 
had ſtocked our gardens with walls fe 
giants, animals, monſters “, coats vention 
of arms and mottoes in yew, box deeme« 
and holly. Abſurdity could go comme 
no farther, and the tide turned. Ha's! 
Rridgman, the next faſhionable finding 
deſigner of gardens, was far more check 
chaſte; and whether from good One 
ſenſe, or that the nation had been 10 this 
{truck and reformed by the admi- kyle, 
rable paper in the Guardian, tog. 
Ne 173, he baniſhed verdant an um 
ſculpture, and did not even revert tains. 
to the ſquare preciſion of the fore- recko 
going age, He enlarged his plans, Ic 
diſdained to make every diviſion ep, 
tally to its oppoſite, and though was t 
0) 


„ ſtill adhered much to ſtrait 
alks with high clipped hedges, 
hey Were only his | og lines ; 
the reſt he diverſiſied by wilder- 
„, and with looſe groves of oak, 
thoogh ſtill within ſurrounding 
dedges. I have obſerved in the 
nden * at Guhbins in Hertford- 
ire many detached thoughts, that 
ſrongly indicate the dawn of mo- 
dern taſte, As his reformation 
gained footing, he ventured far- 
ther, and in the royal garden at 
Richmond dared to introduce cul- 
tirated fields, and even morſels of 
a foreſt appearance, · by the ſides of 
thoſe endleſs and tireſome walks, 
that ſtretched out of one into ano- 
ther without intermiſſion, But 
this was not till other innovators 
had broke looſe too from rigid ſym- 
metry. | 
But the capital ſtroke, the lead- 
ing ſtep to all that has followed, 
was [[ believe the firſt thought was 
Bridgman's] the deſtruttion of 


vention of foſses—an attempt then 
dcemed ſo aſtoniſhing, that the 
common people called them Ha! 
Ha's! to expreſs their ſurprize at 
finding a ſudden and unperceived 
check to their walk. 

One of the firſt gardens: planted 
io this imple though ſtill formal 
lizle, was my father's at Hough- 
ton. It was laid out by Mr. Eyre, 
an imitator of Bridgman. It con- 
tains three-and-twenty acres, then 
reckoned a conſiderable portion. 

I call a ſank fence the leading 
ep, for theſe reaſons. No ſooner 
was this ſimple enchantment made, 
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walls for boundaries, and the in- 


than el þ mowing and roll- 
ing, followed. The contiguous 


found of the park without the 


unk fence was to be harmonized 
with the lawn within; and the 
gu in its turn was to be ſet 
ree from be# chun regularity, that 
it might aſſort with the wilder 
country without, The ſunk fenſe 
aſcertained the ſpecific garden, but 
that it might not draw too obvious 
a line of diſtinction between the 
neat and the rude, the contiguous 
out-lying parts came to be includ- 
ed in a kind of general deſign : 
and when nature was taken into 
the plan, under improvements, 
every ſtep that was made, pointe 

out new beauties and inſpired new 


ideas. At that moment appeared 


Kent, painter enough to talte the 
charms of landſcape, bold and 
opinionative enough to dare and to 
dictate, and born with a genius to 
ſtrike out a great ſyſtem from the 
twilight of imperfect eſſays. He 
leaped the fence, and ſaw that all 
nature was a garden, He felt the 
delicious cpntraſt of hill and valley 
changing imperceptibly into eac 

other, taſted the beauty of the 
gentle ſwell, or concave ſcoop, 
and remarked how looſe groves 


crowned an eaſy eminence with 


happy ornament, and while they 
Jed in the diſtant. view between 
their graceful ſtems, removed and 
extended the perſpective by delu- 
five compariſon. ee 
Thus the pencil of his imagina- 
tion beſtowed all the arts of Jand- 
ſcape on the ſcenes he handled, 
The great principles on which he 


* The ſeat of the late Sir Jeremy Sambroke. It had formerly belonged to 
Lady More, mother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, and had been tyrannically 
wrienched from her by Henry VIII. on the execution. of Sir Thomas, though 
not her ſon, and though her jointure from a former boſband. the 
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worked were perſpective, and light 


and ſhade, Groupes of trees broke 
too uniform or too extenſive a 
lawn ; evergreens and woods wete 
Oppoſed to the glare of the cham- 
Pain, and where the view was leſs 
fortunate, or ſo much expoſed as 
to be beheld at once, he blotted 
out ſome parts by thick ſhades, to 
divide it into variety, or to make 
the richeſt ſcene more enchanting 
by reſerving it to a farther advance 
of the ſpectator's ſtep. Thus, ſe- 
lecting favourite objects, and veil- 
ing deformities by ſcreens of plan- 
tation; ſometimes allowing the 
rudeſt waſte to add its foil to the 
richeſt theatre, he realized the 
compoſitions of the greateſt maſters 
in painting. Where objects were 
wanting to animate his horizon, 
his taſte as an architect could be- 
ſtow immediate termination. 

But of all the beauties he added 


to the face of this beautiful coun- 


try, none ſurpaſſed his manage- 
ment of water. Adieu to canals, 
circular baſons, and caſcades tum- 
bling down marble ſteps, that laſt 
abſurd magnificence of Italian and 
French villas. The forced eleva- 
tion of cataracts was no more. 
The gentle ſtream was taught to 
ſerpentize ſeemingly at its pleaſure, 
and where diſconcinued by differ- 
ent levels, its courſe appeared to 
be concealed by thickets properly 
interſperſed, and glittered again 
at a diſtance where it might be 
ſuppoſed naturally to arrive. Its 
borders were ſmoothed, but pre- 
ſerved their waving irregularity. 
A few trees ſcattered here and 
there on its edges ſprinkled the 
tame bank that accompanied its 
mzanders ; and when it diſappear- 
ed 'among the hills, ſhades de- 
ſcending from the heights leaned 


1780. 
towards its progreſs, and 

the diſtant 21 of icht nd 
which it was loſt, as it turned a0. 
to either hand of the blue horizon, 

Thus dealing in none but th, 
colours of nature, and catching it 
moſt favourable features, men fig 
a new creation opening before theis 
eyes. The living landſcape wy 
chaſtened or poliſhed, not trag. 
formed. Freedom was given 1 
the forms of trees; they extended 
their branches unreſtricted, and 
where any eminent oak, or mafter 
beech had eſcaped maiming and 
ſurvived the foreſt, buſh and bran. 
ble was removed, and all its hg. 
hours were reſtored to diſtinguiſh 
and ſhade the plain. Where the 
united plumage of an ancient wood 
extended wide its undulating cz. 
nopy, and ſtood venerable in its 
darkneſs, Kent thinned the fore. 
moſt ranks, and left but ſo many 
detached and ſcattered trees, as 
ſoftened the approach of gloom and 
blended a chequered hght with the 
thus lengthened ſhadows of tht. 
maining columns. 

Succeeding artiſts have added 
new matter-fokes to theſe touches; 
abs) 1 improved or brought to 
perfection ſome that I have named, 
The introduction of foreign trees 
and plants, which we owe princi- 
pally to Archibald Duke of Ar. 
gyle, contributed eſſentially to the 
richneſs of colouring ſo peculiar to 
our modern landſcape. 
ture of various greens, the contraſt 
of forms between our foreſt-trees 
and the northern and Weſt-Indian 
firs and pines, are improvements 
more recent than Kent, or but lit- 
tle known to him. The weeping- 
willow and every florid ſhrub, each 
tree of delicate or bold leaf, are 
new tints in the compoſition of our 
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dens. The laſt century was 
E acquainted with many of 


under 1 
are plants we now admire, 

1 w Pe" eymouth- pine has long been 
ie :turalized here; the patriarch 
1 1ant ſtill exiſts at Longleat. The 


light and graceful acacia was 
down as early; witneſs thoſe an- 
cient tems in the court of Bedford. 
douſe in Bloom ſbury- ſquare; and 
in the Biſhop of London's garden 
at Fulham are many exotics of 
yery ancient date. I doubt there- 


*. fore whether the difficulty of pre- 

2nd Wiring them in a clime fo foreign 
45 to their nature did not convince 
s ko. our anceſtors of their inutility in 
gui eeneral, unleſs the ſhapelineſs of 
e the be lime and borſe-cheſnut, which 
wood accorded ſo well with eſtabliſhed 
g Ca. regularity, and which thence and 
in its fom their novelty grew in faſhion, 
fore. did not occaſion the neglect of the 
many more curious plants. 


That Kent's ideas were but rare- 
ly great, was in ſome meaſure 
owing to the novelty of his art. It 
would have been difficult to have 
tranſported the ſtyle of gardening 


ddes aer once from a few acres to tum- 
hes bling of forefts : and though new 
faſhions often lead men to the moſt 


oppoſite exceſſes, it could not 
be the caſe in gardening, where 
the experiments would have been 


Ar. lo expenſive, Yet it 1s true 
the too that the features in Kent's 
+ to landſcapes were ſeldom majeſtic. 
ROY His clumps were puny, he aimed 


at immediate effect, and planted 
not for futurity. One ſees no large 
woods ſketched out by his direction. 
Nor are we yet entirely riſen above 
a too great frequency of ſmall 
clumps, eſpecially in the elbows 


he- 
KA of ſerpentine rivers. How com- 
are non to ſee three or four beeches, 
our 9 . | 
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then as many larches, a third knot 
of cypreſſes, and a revolution ofall 
three! Kent's laſt deſigns were in 
fl 1 ſtyle, as his ideas opened 
on ſucceſs. The north terras at 
Claremont was much ſuperior to the 
reſt of the garden. 

A return of ſome particular 
thoughts was common to him with 
other painters, and made his hand 
known. A ſmall lake edged by 
a winding bank with ſcattered trees 
that led to a ſeat at the head of the 
pany „was common to Claremont, 

ſher, and others of his deſigns. 
At Eſher, 
Where . and nature vied for Pelham's 
Ove, 
the proſpects more than aided the 
painter's genius. — They marked 
out the points where his art was 
neceſſary or not; but thence left 
his judgment in poſſeſſion of all its 


glory. 


Having routed preſeſed art, for 
the modern gardener exerts his ta- 
lents to conceal his art, Kent, like 


other reformers, knew not how 


to ſtop at the juſt limits. He had 
followed nature, and imitated her 
ſo happily, that he began to think 
all her works were equally proper 
for imitation. In Kenſington-gar- 
den he planted dead trees, to give 
a greater air of truth to the ſcene 
but he was ſoon laughed out of. 
this exceſs, His ruling principle 
was, that -zature abhors a ſtrait line. 
— His mimics, for every genius 
has his apes, ſeemed to think-that 
ſhe could love nothing but what 
was crooked. Yet ſo many men of 
taſte of all ranks devoted them- 
ſelves to the new improvements, 
that it is ſurprizing how much 


beauty. has been ftruck out, with 


how few abſurdities. Still in ſome 


lights 
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lights the reformation ſeems to me 
to have been puſhed too far. 
Though an avenue croſſing a park 
or ſeparating a lawn, and inter- 
cepting views from the ſeat to 
which it leads, are capital faults, 
yet a great avenue * cut through 
woods, perhaps before entering a 
park, has a noble air. In other 
places the total baniſhment of all 
particular neatneſs immediately 
about a houſe, which is frequently 
left gazing by itſelf in the middle 
of a park, is a defect. Sheltered 
and even cloſe walks in ſo very 
uncertain a climate as ours, are 
comforts ill exchanged for the few 
pictureſque days that we enjoy: 
and whenever a family can pur- 
loin a warm and even ſomething 
of an old faſhioned garden from 
the landſcape deſigned for them 
by the undertaker in faſhion, with- 
out interfering with the picture, 
they will find ſatisfactions on thoſe 
days that do not invite ſtrangers to 
come and fee their improvements. 
Fountains have with great rea- 
ſon been baniſhed from gardens as 
unnatural; but it ſurprizes me 
that they have not been allotted to 
their proper poſitions, to cities, 
towns, and the courts of great 
houſes, as proper accompaniments 
to architecture, and as works of 
grancour in themſelves. Their 
corations admit the utmoſt in- 
vention, and when the waters are 
thrown up to different ſtages, and 
tumble over their border, nothing 


Of this kind one of the moſt noble is that of Stanſtead, the feat of thy 
Earl of Halifax, traverſing an ancient wood for two miles and bounded by th 
fea. The very extenſve lawns at that feat, richly cloſed by venerable beech 
woods, and chequered by üngle beeches of vaſt fize, particularly when yo 
ſtand in the portico of the temple and ſurvey the landſcape that waſtes itſelt 
rivers of broken ſea, recall ſuch exact pictures of Claud Lorrain, that it is dit 
ficult to conceive that he did not paint them from this very ſpot. 
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has a more impoſing or a more; 
freſhing ſound. A palace — 
its external graces and attri 


he drew 
hitoric 


as much as a garden, Foun cf Jer 
and cypreſſes peculiarly become I 
buildings, and no man can hang Fats 6 
been at Rome, and ſeen the u 4 n . 
baſons of marble daſhed with per. * ſort 
petual caſcades in the area of & 4 aded 
Peter's, without retaining an iber Kabich 
of taſte and ſplendor. Thoſe , the a 


the piazza Navona are as uſeſul g 
ſublimely conceived. 
Grottoes in this climate are . 
ceſſes only to be looked at tran: 
ſiently. When they are regularly 
compoſed within of ſymmetry an 
architecture, as ia Italy, they ay 
only ſplendid improprieties. Thy 
moſt judiciouſly, indeed moſt for: 
tunately placed grotto, is that af 
Stourhead, where the river bur 
from the urn of its god, and paſley 
on its courſe throu Bk. cave, 
But it is not my buſineſs to li 
down rules for gardens, but to gin 
the hiſtory of them. A ſyſtem o 
rules puſhed to a great degree 6 
refinement; and collected from the 
beſt examples and practice, b 
been lately given in a bock inti- 
tuled Ob/ervations an modern Car. 
dening. | 
The author divides his ſubjes 
into gardens, parks, farms, an 
ridings. I do not mean to fd 
fault with this diviſton. DireRor 
are requiſite to each kind, and 
each has its department at man) 
of the great ſcenes from whenc 
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ew his obſervations. In the 
Ants light, 1 diſtinguiſh them 
into the garden that connects it- 
ſelf with a park, into the orna- 
mented farm, and into the foreſt 
or ſavage garden. Kent, as I have 
town, invented or eſtabliſhed the 
irt fort, Mr. Philip Southcote 
funded the ſecond or ferme ornee, 
of which is a very juſt deſcription 
in the author I have been quoting. 
The third I. think he has not 
enozgh diſtinguiſhed. I mean 
that kind of alpine ſcene, com- 
poſed almoſt wholly of pines and 
frs, a few birch, and ſuch trees 


mountainous country. Mr. Charles 
Hamilton, at Pain's-hall, in my 
opinion has given a perfect exam- 
ple of this mode in the utmoſt 
boundary of his garden, All 1s 
ereat and foreign and rude; the 
walks ſeem not deſigned, but cut 
through the wood of pines; and 
the ſtyle of the whole is ſo grand, 
and conducted with fo ſerious an 


tent, that when you look down 
on this ſeeming foreſt, you are 
amazed to find 1t contain a very 
few acres. , In general, except as 
a ſcreen to conceal ſome deformi- 
ty, or as a ſhelter in winter, I am 
rot fond of total plantations of 
ever-greens, Firs in particular 


broken into angles, 

Sir Henry Englefield was one of 
the fir it improvers on the new ſtyle, 
and ſelected with ſingular taſte that 
chief beauty of all gardens, pro- 


We tire of all the painter's art 
when it wants theſe finiſhing 
touches, The faireſt ſcenes, that 
cepend on themſelves alone, weary 
when often ſeen, The Doric por- 
Vol. XXIII. 


as aſimilate with a ſavage and 


air of wild and uncultivated ex- 


form a very ungraceful ſummit, all 


ſoect and fortunate points of view. 
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tico, the Palladian bridge, the 
Gothic ruin, the Chineſe pagoda, 
that ſurprize the ſtranger, ſoon 
loſe their charms to their ſurfeited 
maſter. The lake that floats the 
valley is ſtill more lifeleſs, and its 
lord ſeldom enjoys his expence but 
when he ſhows it to a viſiter. But 
the ornament whoſe merit ſooneſt 
fades, is the hermitage or ſcene 
adapted to contemplation. It is 
almoſt comic to ſet aſide a quarter 
of one's garden to be melancholy 
in. 

The moſt imminent danger that 


threatens the preſent, as it has 


ever done, all taſte is the purſuit 
of variety. A modern French 
writer has in a very affected phraſe 
given a juſt account of this, I will 
call it, diſtemper. He ſays, Pen-" 
nui du beau amene le gout du fingu- 
lier. The noble fimplicity of the 
Auguſtan age was driven out by falſe 


taſte. The g1gantic, the puerile, the 


quaint, and at laſt the barbarous, 
and the monkiſh, had each their 
ſucceſſive admirers. Muſic has 
been improyed, till it 1s a ſcience 
of tricks * flight of hand: the 


ſober greatneſs of Titian is loſt, 
and painting ſince Carlo Maratti, 


has little more relief than Indian 
paper. Barromini twiſted and curl- 
ed architecture, as if it was ſub- 
ject to the change of faſhions like 
a head of hair. If we once loſe 
fight of the propriety of landſcape 
in our gardens, we ſhall wander 


into all the fantaſtic ſharawadgis 


of the Chineſe, We have diſco- 
vered the point of perfection. We 
have given the true model of gar- 
dening to the world; let other 
countries mimic or corrupt our 
taſte ; but let it reign here on its 
verdant throne, original by its ele- 


* ſimplicity, and proud of no 


other 
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other art than that of ſoftening na- 
ture's harſhneſſes and copying her 
grace ful touch. 

The ingenious author of the 
Obſervations on modern Garden- 
ing is, I think, too rigid when he 
condemns ſome deceptions, be- 
cauſe they have been often uſed, 
If thoſe deceptions, as a feigned 
ſteeple of a diſtant church, or an 
unreal bridge to diſguiſe the ter- 
mination of water, were intended 
only to ſurpriſe, they were indeed 
tricks that would not bear repeti- 
tion; but being intended to im- 
prove the —— * are no more 
to be condemned becauſe common, 
than they would be if employed 
by a painter in the compoſition of 
a picture. Ought one man's gar- 
den to be deprived of a happy ob- 
ject, becauſe that object has been 
employed by another? The more 
we exact novelty, the ſooner our 
taſte will be vitiated. Situations 
are every where ſo various, that 
there never can be a ſameneſs, 
while the diſpoſition of the ground 
15 ſtudied and followed, and every 
incident of view turned to advan- 


tage. | 

n the mean time how rich, how 
gay, how pictureſque the face of 
the country! The demolition of 
walls laying open each improve- 
ment, every journey 15 made 
through a ſucceſſion of pictures; 
and even where taſte is wanting in 
the ſpot improved, the general 
view is embelliſhed by a variety, If 
no relapſe to barbariſm, formality, 
and ſecluſion, is made, what land- 
ſcapes will dignify every quarter 
of our iſland, when the daily plan- 
tations that are making have at- 
tained venerable maturity ! A ſpe- 
cimen of what our gardens will be, 
may be ſcen at Petworth, where 
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the portion of the park nea 
houſe has been 8 to 24 
dern ſtyle. It is a garden of oak 
two hundred years old. If then 
is a fault in ſo auguſt a fragment 
of improved nature, it is, that the 
ſize of the trees are out of all pro. 
portion to the ſhrubs and accon. 
panyments. 

It was fortunate for the coun 
and Mr. Kent, that he was ſuc. 
ceeded by a very abie maſter; and 
did living artiſts come withy ay 
plan, I ſhould be glad to do juſtice 
to Mr, Brown ; but he may be 3 
gainer, by being reſerved for ſome 
abler pen. 

In general it is probably true, 
that the poſſeſſor, if he has auy 
taſte, muſt be the beſt deſigner of 
his own improvements. He (ze 
his ficuation in all ſeaſons of the 
year, at all times of the day. He 
knows where beauty will not claſh 
with convenience, and obſerves in 
his filent wa!ks or accidental rides 
a thouſand hints that muſt eſcape 
a perſon who in a few days ſketches 
out a pretty picture, but has not 
had leiſure to examine the detail; 
and relations of every part. 


On Improving the Memory. From 
a Treatiſe on Education, by Mr. 
Knox. 


HE great and obvious uti- 

lity of the memory, has 
urged the ingenious to deviſe arti- 
ficial modes of increaſing its power 
of retention. The great orator of 
Rome, whoſe judgment and ex- 
perience, as well as his genius, 
give great weight to his opinions 
on didactic ſubjeds, has ſpoken 


rather favourably of the memeria 
technica, or artificial memory. But, 
notwith - 
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notwithſtanding the authority of 
bim, and of other truly ingenious 
writers, the art is rather to be con- 
(dered as a curious than an uſeful 
contrivance, and it is rejected by 
Quintilian. Few have really avail- 
ed themſelves of it; and many 
who have attempted to acquire it, 
have only added to the obſcurity of 
their conceptions ®, 

That mode of improvement, 
then, may be totally laid aſide, 
and may be numbered among the 
fanciful inventions, which ſerve to 
amuſe the idle and the ſpeculative, 
without being reducible to gene- 
ral and practical utility. The only 


true, infallible method of augmenting its think it is to be loaded with hiſto- 
| any powers, is frequent, regular, and rical minutiæ, and with chrono- 
er of well-direted exerciſe; ſuch exer- logical dates. They entertain a 
ſees ciſe, indeed, as it is commonly mean opinion of the ſcholar, who 
f the led to uſe in the claſſical ſchools, cannot recite matters of fact, how- 
He where a night ſeldom paſſes with- ever trivial, and ſpecify the year 
claſh out a taſk appointed for the exerciſe of an event, however doubtful of 
es in of the memory. inſignificant, They expect to have 
rides In order to improve the memo- the chapter and verſe mentioned 
[cape ry, it is neceſſary to acquire a on every citation, and are more 
tches confidence in it. Many render pleaſed with that little accuracy, 
not it treacherous by fearing to truſt than with a juſt recollection of a 
tails it; and a practice has ariſen from beautiful paſlage, or a ſtriking ſen- 
this fear, really injurious, though timent, But to labour to remem- 
RY * The few following rules have been given, and they may poſſibly be uſe- 
Pu ful. 1. Si longior oratio mandanda fuerit memoriz, proderit, tota prius ſe- 
11 mel lecta et intellecta, per partes ediſcere. 2. Juvabit, iiſdem, quibus ſerip- 
ons ſeris, chartis ediſcere. 3. Tempus matutinum longe commodius eſt; tamen 
perquam utile erit pridie weſperi, priuſquam dormitum concedas, ſemel et ite- 
: lum percurrere ea, que poltridie ſunt ediſcenda. 4. Si quidpiam difficilius ad- 
nu. diſcitur, illi loco non erit inutile aliquod ſignum vel notam apponere, cujus re- 
has cordatio excitet memoriam. 5. Præſtat non tumultuarie ſed declamando ſta- 
arti- tim et cum geſtu ediſcere. 6. Maxima tamen fabricandæ et ſervandæ ſibi me- 
Wer moriæ ars ett frequens exercitatio. See John Holmes, Rhet. 
Ir of + Illa, que ſcriptis repoſuimus, velut cuſtodire definimus, et ipſa ſecuritate 
ex- dimittimus. Thoſe things which we have once committed to writing, we ceaſe, 


jus, a; it vere, to guard, and we loſe them by thinking them in no danger of being 
a lt, Quintihan, 
ny Meyicn Os eunaxy TO MH TPADEIN, AN Cxuaildvery, cu 1&p £5iv Te ypediire 
un cb ererety, The ſureft method of keeping aubat wwe wiſh to retain, is, not 
to commit it to writing, but to truſt it to the memory; for it is ſearcely poſſible 
But, that written memoranda ſhould not flip 4 the mind. | 


3 ber 
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apparently uſeful. It is the prac- 
tice of committing to writing every 
thing which the ſtudent remarks, 
and defires to remember. No- 
thing is more common, and no- 
thing more effectually fruſtrates the 
purpoſe it means to promote +. It 
is better that many things ſhould 
be loſt, than retained in the table 
book, without confiding in the 
memory. Like a generous friend; 
the memory will repay habitual 
confidence with fidelity; 

There are injudicious and illi- 
terate perſons, who conſider the 
cultivation of the memory as the 
firſt object in education. They 
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ber unideal dates, and unintereit- 
ing tranſactions, muſt ever be an 
irkſome ſtudy to a lively genius; 
and he who ſhall train young per- 
ſons in this laborious track, will 
ive them a diſguſt for literature, 
t is to feed them with the huiks 
of learning, which, as they are 
both dry and hard, fford neither 
pleaſure nor nouriſhment. Let 
the reading be pleaſant and ſtrik- 
ing, and the memory will graſp 
and retain all that is ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of valuable improve- 
ment. 

There is one circumſtance which 
has had an unfavourable 1ufluence 
on aſpiring at the excellence of a 
retentive memory. An idea has 
prevailed, that memory and ge- 
nius are ſeldom united. To be 
poſſeſſed of memory in a great de- 
gree, has led ſome to conclude, 
that genius was deficient ; and all 
pretenſions to memory have been 
readily ſacrificed for the credit of 
poſſeſſing genius. Pope's famous 
lines, in which he ſays, that the 
beams of a warm imagination diſ- 
ſolve the impreſſions on the me- 
mony, ſew, to have induced thoſe 
who wiſhc@ to be thought to poſſeſs 
a fine imagination, to neglect their 
memory, in order to poſſeſs one 
ſymptom of a fine imagination, 
But I believe the remark of the 
inconſiſtency of great genius and 
great memory, is not univerſally 
true. There are inſtances, among 
the living, as well as the dead, 
which prove ſomethivg againſt its 


univerſality. It is, however, often * 
true. | ö Let it 
It cannot be denied, that natur that 2 £ 
has made a difference in difpentin to a im 
the power of retaining ideas. i þles a ne 
we may believe ſome accounts, ſhe the grea 
has ſometimes formed prodigies in ones eie 
this ſpecies of excellence. Murer 
relates, that he recited words tg ——_— 
the number of chirty-ſix thouſand 
ſome of them without meaning, On the | 


to a young man, who repeated 
them all immediately, from the 
beginning to the end, -and from 
the end to the beginning, in the 


ſame order, without a moment; racter ( 
heſitation, or a fingle miſtake, haps if 
Miraculous, and even incredible, learnec 
as this may appear, Muret tells might 
us, there were innumerable wit. own 1 
neſſes to the truth of the fact, and that A 
mentions many names of reſpet. lets AC 
able perſons, who were preſent worſe 
at the repetition. Many other in- part © 
ſtances might be ſelected from ay. emplo 
thors of allowed veracity ; bat ſxteet 


they are ſo different from that 
which falls within the experience 
of mankind in general, as ſcarce- 


mind. 
after 
in re: 


ly to gain credit. If they are true, of thi 
they afford encouraging . motives of t 
for the cultivation of a faculty, With 
which has ſometimes been ad- ment 
vanced to ſo high a degree of per- 
fection “. «1 
In giving great attention to the * 
cultivation of the memory, there but f. 
is danger leſt it ſhould be over- gener, 
laden with minute objects; a cir- range 
cumſtance highly injurious, eſpe- prele 
cially in the courſe of education. tat 
| more 
Quintilian, after mentioning ſome extraordinary inſtances of memory, con- Ss 
cludes with this judicious remark: Dicebantur etiam eſſe nunc qui facerent, ſed wes 
mihi nunquam ut ipſe intereſſem contigit; habenda tamen fides eſt vel in hoc, 2 
ut, qui crediderit, et ſperet. It is ſaid there are ſome who can do ſo now ; but I ns 
never have happened to meet with them; one would, however, believe it, if it j aſh 


wwere only for this reaſon, that he wha believes that ſuch things have been, may |} 
Let 


heps that they may he again, . 


1. let it therefore be conſidered, 
ature that a good memory“, according 
"nin to a fim:litude of Eraſmus, reſem- 
ö. 1 bes a net ſo made as to confine all 
s, ſhe the great fiſh, but to let the httle 
Ies In ones eſcape. 4 

Muret 

ds to — 

ſand, 

ning, 0: the literary Education of Women. 
eated From the ſame. 

the 3 
from HERE are many prejudices 


, entertained againſt the cha- 
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the method of purſuing them. I 
will not fo far intrude on a pro- 
vince, which by no means belongs 
to me. The ladies themſelves, 
and their inſtructors, want no di- 
rections in matters of external or- 
nament, the end of which is to 
pleaſe on intuition. However ar- 
rogant the men have been in their 
claims of ſuperiority, they have 
uſually allowed the ladies the poſ- 
ſeflion of a delicate taſte in the 
improvement and perception of all 
kinds of beauty. 

The literary education of women 
ought indifputably to be varied 
according to their fortunes, and 
their exp*Qations. Much refine- 
ment, and a taſte for books, will 
injure her, whoſe time, from pru- 
dential motives, muſt be entuely 
engroſſed by .ceconamy. | Few wo- 
men are indeed exempted from all 
to domeſtic care, But 
yet the unmarried, and thoſe who 
enjoy opulence, fiad many inter- 
vals which they often devote to 
ſome ſpecies of reading. And 
there is no doubt, but that the 
reading would be ſelected with 
more judgment, and would afford 
more pleaſure and advantage, if 


* Some perſons ſeem to think, that a good memory conſiſts in retaining . 
dates and minute particulars ; but I believe, that though a reader remembers 
but few dates, and few minute particulars, he may yet retain all the neceſſary 


He will ſee a wide and beautiful ar- 


rangement of important objects; while another, who ſtoops to pick up and 


It is not enough 


that the mind can re-produce juſt what it has received from reading, and no 
more ; it mult re-produce it digeſted, altered, improved, and refined, Read- 
ing, like food, mutt ſhew its effects in promoting growth ; ſince, according 
to a ſtriking remark of Epiftetus, rd mwpiCara, % xoprov peer, Toig 
1 wrideinrdes, TIOEON EOAT EN. AAA Tray vounr ETA IIEVANTA» 
"EPIA kes Piper #4 TAAA. Sheep do not ſhow the ſbepherd how much they baue 
eaten, by producing the graſs itjelf, but after they have inwardly digeſted the 


* racter of a learned lady ; and per- 

take, haps if all ladies were profoundly 

ble learned, ſome inconveniencies 

tells might ariſe from it; but I muſt 

Wit. own it does not appear to me, 

and that a woman will be rendered 

pet. leſs acceptable in the world, or 

eſent worſe qualified to perform any 

r in- part of her duty in it, by having | 
au. employed the time from ſix to attention 
but fixceen, in the cultivation of her 

that mind. Time enough will remain, 

ence after a few hours every day ſpent 

ice. in reading, for the improvement 

rue, of the perſon, and the acquiſition 

tives of the -uſual accompliſhments. 

alty, Wich reſpect to theſe accomplith- 

ad- ments, I will not preſume to direct 

per- 

the 

here 

Vers general ideas and valuable conclu/ions. 

cir- 
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the taſte were formed by early 
culture “. 

I will then venture to recom- 
mend, that ladies of this deſcrip- 
tion ſhould have a claflical edu- 
cation. But let not the reader be 
alarmed. I mean not to adviſe, 
that they ſhould be initiated, with- 
out exception, in Greek and Latin; 
but that they ſhould be well and 
early acquainted with the French 
and the Engliſh claſſics, 

As ſoon as they can read with 
fluency, let them begin to learn 
Lowth's Grammar, and to read 
at the ſame time ſome very eaſy 
and elegant aythor, with a view to 
exemplify the rules, They ſhould 
learn a part in grammar every 
morning, and then proceed to read 
a leſſon ; juſt in the manner ob- 
ſerved in claſſical ſchools in learn- 
ing Latin, After a year ſpent in 
this method, if the ſucceſs is ade- 
quate to the time, they ſhould ad- 
vance to French, and ſtudy that 
language exactly in the ſame mode. 
In the French grammar, it will 
not be neceſſary to go through 
thoſe particulars which are com- 
mon to the grammars of all lan- 
Raubes and which have been 
learned in ſtudying Engliſh. 

Several years ſhould be ſpent in 
this elementary proceſs; and when 
the ſcholar is perfectly acquainted 
with orthography and grammar, 
ſhe may then proceed to the cul- 


tivation of taſte. Milton, Add. 
ſon, and Pope, muſt be the fag. 
ing models in Engliſh; Boileat 
Fontenelle f, and Vertot, jr 
French; and I wiſh theſe to hy 

attended to ſolely for a conſider. 

able time. Many inconvenience, 

ariſe from engaging young mind, 

in the peruſal of too many books, 

After theſe authors have been read 

over with attention, and with x 
critical obſervation of their beau. 

ties, the ſcholar may be permitted 
to ſele& any of the approved wi. 
ters of France and England, for 
her own improvement. She will 
be able to ſelect with ſome judy. 
ment, and will have laid a foundz- 
tion which will bear a good ſuper. 
ſtructure. Her mind, if the haz 
been ſucceſsful in this courſe, will 
have imbibed an elegance which 
will naturally diffuſe itſelf over her 
converſation, addreſs, and beha- 
viour, It is well known, that 
internal beauty contributes much 
to perfect external grace. I be- 
lieve it will alſo be favourable to 
virtue, and will operate greatly 
in reſtraining from any condut 
groſsly indelicate, and obviouſly 
improper. Much of the profligacy 
of female manners has proceeded 
from a levity occaſioned by a want 
of a proper education, She who 
has no tafte for well written books, 
will often be at a loſs how to ſpend 
her time f; and the conſequences 


The girl is altogether kept from exerciſes of good learning and know- 
edge of good letters, or elſe ſhe is ſo nouſeled in amorous bookes, vaine 
tories, and fonde trifling fancies, &c.“ E. Hake's Touchſtone for the time 
7 See the paſſage quoted in the ingenious Mr. T. Warton's Hiſtory of 


ngliſh Poetry. 


. Though Fontenelle is accuſed by the critics of deviating a little from the 
glaſlical frandard, he is yet a very pleaſing writer, 

How happy is it To KNOW HOW to live with oneſelf, to find oneſelf 
again with pleaſure, to leave oneſelf with regret! The world then is Jeſs ne- 


geſſary to one. 
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of ſuch a ſtate are too frequent not 
be known, and too fatal not to 
de avoided, 

Whenever a young lady in eaſy 
circumſtances appears to poſſeſs a 

eius, and an inclination for 
warned purſuits, Iwill venture to 
ay, the ought, if her ſituation and 
connections permit, to be early 
joſtructed in the elements of Latin 
and Greek. Her mind is certainly 
25 capable of improvement, as 
that of the other ſex, The in- 
dances which might be brought to 

tore this, are all too well known 
to admit of citation. And the 
method to be purſued muſt be ex- 
ay the ſame as that which is 
uſed in the private tuition of boys, 
when judiciouſly conducted. 

And here I cannot refrain from 
adding, that though I diſapprove, 
for the moſt part, of private tuitzon 
for boys, yet I very ſeriouſly re- 
commend it to girls, with little 
exception, All ſenſible people 
agree in thinking, that large ſe- 
minaries of young ladies, though 
managed with all the vigilance 
and caution which human abilities 
can exert, are in danger of great 
corruption, Vanity and vice will 
be introduced by ſome among a 
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large number, and the contagion 
ſoon ſpreads with irreſiſtible vio- 
lence. Who can be ſo proper an 
inſtructor and guardian, as a ten- 
der and a ſenſible mother? Where 
can virgin innocence and delicacy 
be better protected, than under a 
parent's roof, and in a father's 
and a brother's boſom ? Certainly 
no where, provided that the pa- 
rents are ſenſible and virtuous, and 
that the houſe is ſree from im- 
proper or dangerous connections. 

ut where the parents are much 
2 in pleaſure, or in buſi- 
neſs; where they are ignorant or 
vicious; where a family is expoſed 
to the viſits or conſtant company 
of libertine young perſons; there 
it is certainly expedient to place a 
daughter under the care of ſome 
of thoſe judicious matrons, who 
preſide over the ſchools in or near 
the metropolis. But I believe it 
often happens, that young ladies 
are ſent from their parent's eye, 
to theſe ſeminaries, principally 
with a view to form connections. 
I leave it to the heart of a feeling 


father to determine, whether it is 


not cruel * to endanger the morals 
of his offspring for the ſake of 


intereſt +, Refi 
efleftions 


* It muſt be remembered, that only thoſe parents can incur this cenſure, 
who keep their daughrers at ſchool] after a CERTAIN AGE; 
+ One of the ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of the literary education of 


women, is, that it enables them to ſuperintend the domeſtic education of their 
children in the earlier periods, eſpecially of daughters. We are told, in the 
very elegant dialogue on the cauſes of the decline of eloquence, that it was the 
glory of the antient Roman matrons, to devote themſelves to cxconomy, and 
the care of their children's education. Jamprimum filius ex cafta parente 
n2tus, non in cella empte nutricis educabatur, ſed in gremio ac ſinu matris, 
cyjus præcipua laus erat, tueri domum et inſervire liberis. , , . Sic Corneliam 
Cracchorum, fic Aureliam Julii Cæſaris, fic Attiam Auguſti matrem, præ- 
fuiſſe educationibus liberorum accepimus. As ſoon as a ſon was born of a chaſte 
arent, he was not brought up in the cottage of ſome hireling nurſe, but in the 
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lnp and the boſom of his mother, whoſe principal merit it was to take care 
of the houſe, and to devote herſelf to Ma ſervice of the children.. Thus are 


. 
\ 
of 
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184 
Reflections on the Diſftreſſes of the Peer, 


HE fact which is here re- 

lated, and the re flections to 
which it gave riſe, are too intereſt- 
ing to require any excuſe for their 
being taken from one of the moſt 
chaſte and inſtructive miſcellanies 
of the age“. 


ERPF there no miſery or Ciſtreſs 
in the world, there would be 
f:w occaſions for exerciling that be- 
nevolence, which excites gratitude 
and thankfulneſs on one hand, and 
the tender emotions of ſympathy 
a id humanity on the other. Con— 
ſcious as we are, that no one is 
exempt from the painſul viciſh- 
tudes of life, and that the bleſſed 
to-day may to- morrow experience 
a bitter reverſe ; the child of woe 
is always an object of commiſera- 
tion, and ſhould excite in our 
hearts that kind of compaſſion, 
and obtain that aid from us, which 
we ſhould look for, were ſuch 
afflictions ſuffered to overtake us, 
Various are the. occaſions to 


cbe told, Cornelia. the mother of the Gracchi, thus Aurelia, of Julius Ceſar, 
thus Attia, of Auguſtus, prefided over the education of their children. And with 
reſpect to its not being the cuſtom to teach ladies Latin, we may ſay in the 
words of the learned Matron in Eraſmus, Quid mihi citas vulgum, peſſimum 
rei geiendz auctorem? Quid mihi conſuetudinem, omnium malarum rerum 
magiltram ? Optimis aſſueſcendum: ita fiet ſolitum, quod erat inſolitum; et 

fuave het, quod erat inſuave; fiet decorum, quod videbatur indecorum. Why 
4 you tell me of the generality of people, the very worſt pattern of condutt ? 
Muy do you talk to me of the cuſiom, the teacher of all that is bad? Let w 
accuſiom ourſelves to that which ave know is beſt. So, that vill become uſual 
which was unuſual; and that will become agreeable which was diſagreeable, 
and that faſhionable which appeared unfaſbionable. | 

He of whom antiquity boaſts itſelf as of the wiſeſt of mortals, was inſtructed 
in many elegant and profound ſubjeRs of learning by a lady. 

AawnTia jutv Tot n Tepy Tov EmxpdTouc Sid dox208 Twy proper ney av. Aſpaſia, 
the lear.ed lady, was the preceptreſs of Socrates in rhetoric. 

[a4Tev Toy ZwxptTmv Tp auThs $171 padeiv Te Torrix?, Plato ſays that 


Socrates learned politics of her. 


See ſome excellent remarks on the ſubje& of giving daughters a learned edu- 
cation, in Eral, Epiſt, to Budæus, cited in Jortin's Eraſ. vol. ii. p. 366. 


* Gentleman's Magazine, 
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excite the ſympathetic feelings of 
the human heart, for diſtreſs , 

pears in a thouſand ſhapes, hy 
perhaps there are none more de. 
ſerving of our attention, than ab. 
ject poverty, particularly at this 
time, when the inclemency of thy 
ſeaſon 


requires additional ex. ig exhibit 
228 and when families, wha and pains 
ave been ſupported by induſtry The be 
and labour, are many of then I great Þ 
robbed of this ſupport by the exi. when Tea 
gence? of war, and compelled tg tender bo 
epend upon the ſcanty and pre. fort and 
carious aſſiſtance of the pariſh, examples 
Many who are permitted to con. and unte 
tinue with their families are too diffic 
obliged to labour in all the ſevere jonorant 
changes of weather, and are con. theſe pi! 
ſequently more liable to violent til] deat 


and aggravated want, 
'Their families are often numerous, 
their habitations cloſe and con- 
fined, and, when a fever or any 
in fectious diſeaſe is once intro- 
duced, it extends its malignity, 
and augments deſolation and mi- 
ſery : for the arm of the father, 
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ATHENZUS. 


HARPOCRATION. 


upon 


nich a family of helpleſs 
Wren naturally depend for ſup- 
t. is thus equally proſtrate 


Fi. the babe at the breaſt. Sick- 


155 under every exterior comfort 
excizes our ſolicitude and concern; 
but what a picture of human woe 
; exhibited, when want, penury, 
and pain, conſtitute the pillow ! 
The benevolence of this nation 
j; great beyond compariſon ; and, 
when real diſtreſs is known, ſome 
tender boſom overflows with com- 
ſort and ſuccour; but the chief 
examples of miſery are unknown 
and unrelieved z many there are 
too difident to apply for aid, or 
jenorant how to do it; ſome of 
theſe pine away 1n ſolitary want, 
till death cloſes their ſufferings : 
numbers, however, rather than 
ſilently ſuffer their huſbands, their 
wives, and their children, utterly 
to periſh, ſupplicate our aid in 
the public ſtreets and private ave- 
rucs; but, unfortunately for 
mem, the prevalent opinion, that 
there is ſomewhere abundant pro- 
von for the poor, and that 1dle- 
neſs, not neceſſity, prompts their 
pet'tions, induces many to refuſe 
that pittance, which would prove 
no loſs to themſelves, and in ſome 
irſtances might ſave a life. 
In ſome diſeaſes the attack 1s 
violent, and the progreſs rapid ; 
aud before the ſettlement of a 
poor helpleſs object can be aſcer- 
tined, death decides the con- 
troverly. 
| know that many undeſerving 
oj-Cis intrude upon the benevo- 
leut, to the injury of real diſtreſs ; 
bit, rather than thoſe ſhould 
{-#-r a!l the pangs of miſery un- 
pied and unaided, ſome enquiry 
might be made, and their caſe 
alcertained ; were this tried, it 
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would frequently bring us ac- 
quainted with ſituations and cir- 
cumſtances of miſery which cannot 
be deſcribed : acquaintance with 
ſuch ſcenes of human woe would 
equally excite thankfulneſs for 
ourſelves, and compaſſion for our 
fellow-creatures, who are viſited 
with ſufferings and pangs from 
which we have hitherto been pro- 
videntially, if not undeſervedly, 
preſerved. 

Theſe ſentiments were the re- 
ſult of a morning walk in the me- 
tropolis, which introduced the 
writer into ſome ſituations of real 
life, the relation of which, he 
truſts, will not be unacceptable 
to thoſe benevolent minds, who 
think, 

To pity human woe 
Is what the happy to the unhappy owe. 


A Morning Walk in the Metropolis. 


About the beginning of De- 
cember, on going out of my houſe- 
door, 1 was accoſted by a tall thin 
man, whoſe coantenance exhibited 
ſuch a picture of diſtreſs and po- 
verty as fixed my attention, and 
induced me to enquire into his 
ſituation. He informed me that 
he was a day-labourer, juſt reco- 
vering from ſickneſs, and that fee- 
ble as he then was, in order to 
procure ſuſtenance for a ſick family 
at home, he was compelled to ſeek 
for work, and to exert himſelf 
much beyond his ſtrength; and he 


added, that he lived in a court 


called Little Greenwich, in Al- 
derſgate- ſtreet. This poor object 
ſeemed to feel diſtreſs too deeply to 
be an impoſtor : and 1 could not 
avoid beſtowing ſome means of 
obviating his preſent want, for 
which he retired bowing, with 


tears in his eyes; but when he 


got 
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got out of fight, his image was 
preſent with me: I was then ſorry 
that my generoſity had not been 
equal to my ſenſibility, and this 
induced me to attempt finding out 
his family. He had mentioned 
that his name was Foy, and by the 
information he gave me, I diſco- 
vered his miſerable habitation : 
with difficulty I found my way up 
a dark paſſage and ſtair-caſe to a 
little chamber furniſhed with one 
bed ſtead; an old box was the on] 

article that anſwered the — 
of a chair, the furniture of the 
bed confitted of a piece of old 
ticken, and a worn-out blanker, 
which conſtituted the only couch, 
except the floor, whereon this 
afflicted family could recline their 
heads to reſt; and what a ſcene 
did they preſent! Near the centre 
of the bed lay the mother with 
half a ſhift, and covered as high as 
the middle with the blanket. She 
was incapable of telling her com- 
plaints—The ſpittle, for want of 
ſome fluid to moiſten her mouth, 
| Had dried. upon her lips, which 
were black, as were likewiſe the 
gums, the concomitants of a pu- 
trid fever, the diſorder under which 
ſhe laboured. At another end of 
the blanket was extended a girl 
about five years old; it had rolled 
from under this covering, and was 
totally naked, except its back, on 
which a bliſter plaſter was tied by 
a piece of packthread croſſed over 
its breaſt; and, though labouring 
under this dreadful fever, the poor 
creature was aſleep. On one ſide 
of its mother lay a naked boy, 
about two years old; this little 
innocent was likewiſe ſleeping. 
On the other fide of the mother, 
on the floor, or rather on an old 
box, lay a girl about twelve years 


old; ſhe was in part covered g 
her gown and petticoat, bud 
had no ſhift. The fever had 50 
bereaved her of her ſenſe; * 
was perpetually moaning out, «| 
ſhall die of thirſt, pray vive 1 
ſome water to drink.” Near jy 
Rood another girl, about four Years 
old, bare-footed : her whole cg. 
vering was a loofe piece of Petti. 
coat thrown over her ſhoulder., 
and to this infant it was that he 
filter was crying for water, 

I now experienced how greatly 
the ſight of real miſery exceed, 
the deſcription of it. What a con. 
traſt did this ſcene exhibit to the 
plenty and elegance which reigned 
within the extent of a few yard, 
only for this miſerable receptacl; 
was oppoſite to the ſtately edifice 
of an honourable alderman, and 
ſtill nearer were many ſpacious 
houſes and ſhops. 

have obſerved, that the daugh. 
ter who was ſtretched on the floor, 
was ſtill able to ſpeak. She told 
me that ſomething was the matter 
with her mother's fide, and aſked 
me to look at it. 1 turned up an 
edge of the blanket, and found 
that a very large mortification had 
taken place, extending from the 
middle of her body to the middle 
of the thigh, and of a hand' 
breadth ; the length was upwards 
of half a yard, and to ſtop its 
progreſs nothing had been applied, 
It was a painful ſight to behold; 
and many not leſs painful exiſt in 
this metropolis. I procured me- 
dical aſſiſtance immediately, and 
for a trifling gratuity got a neigh- 
bour to nurſe the family, The 
church-warden, to whom I made 
application, heard their hiſtory 
with concern, and added his hu- 
mane aid, to reſcue from death 2 
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or and almoſt expiring family. 


but fl bare, however, the pleaſure to 
had „code chis relation of their un- 
es: þ deakable diſtreſs, by communt- 


their total deliverance from 


ut, *x ating a ; 
zire me „ which, I think, may be juſtly 
(ear hey eäbuted to the timely aſſiſtance 
ur yea aminiſtered. 
ole cn. Lindon, Jan. 6, 1780. 
f pet J. C. Lxrrsou. 
alder; 
hat her 8 8 
iption of Pompey's Pillar, in 
greatly 5 esa bead f Alexandria, 
exceech in Egypt, and an Anecdote of ſome 
a Con. Engliſh Sea Officers there. From 
= 5 Irwin's Foyage up the Red Sea. 
ne 

— N the afternoon a large party 
eptacle of us ſallied out to take a view 
ed:fice of Pompey's Pillar, the theme of 
1, ande preſent age, and the admiration 
aciou of paſt times! Beſides my compa- 

nions and myſelf, we were joined 
Jauph. by the two Engliſh commanders of 
floor, the ſhips in the harbour, and Mon- 
1e told feur Meillon, and ſome young 
matter gentlemen of the French factory. 
aſked We mounted the firſt aſſes that 
up an preſented themſelves for hire, and, 
found attended by our Janizary, took the 
on had courſe we purſued yeſterday, We 
n the Wi left the convent on our right, and 
niddle preſently came among broken 
1and's WW arches and long pavements, which 
wars WW arc the remains of an aqueduct. 
Jp its Several towers reared up their diſ- 
plied, mantled heads on each fide of us, 
hold ; WW »hoſe appearance pronounces them 
alt in to have been poſts of great im- 
me- portance and ſtrength. A number 
, and of ſtately pillars next engaged our 
elgh- attention, They are placed in 
The two parallel lines, and ſeem to 
made have formerly ſupported ſome 
ſtory magnificent portico. The pillars 
4 xe of granite, or Thebaic marble, 
ath a 


poor 
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and about thirty feet. high, of a 
fingle ſtone; and we counted no 
leſs than thirty of them ſtill ſtand- 
ing. But however choice theſe 
columns might be in 'any other 
place, they were but foils to the 
pillar which now appeared before 
us. We had been buried amid 
the ruins and the hills of ſand, 
which the winds have thrown up, 


when, leaving the city by the gate 


of Roſeto, we came unexpeRedly 
upon the Pillar. It is impoſſible 
to tell which is moſt worthy of ad- 
miration, the height, the work- 
manſhip, or the condition of this 
pillar. By the beſt accounts we 
can obtain, it is an hundred and 
ten feet high. The ſhaft, which is 
of a ſingle ſtone of granite, is 
ninety feet, and the pedeſtal is 
twenty feet more. It is of the 
Corinthian order, which gives a 
beautiful dignity to its ſimplicity, 
rarely to be met with in modern 
architecture. It has ſuffered little 
or no injury from time. The po- 
liſn upon the ſhaft has wonderfully 
withſtood the buffeting of the tem- 
peſt ; and it promiſes to hand down 
a patriot name to the late poſterity 
of the ignorant native, who has no 
other trace of the fame of Pompey! 
The pedeſtal has been ſomewhat 
damaged by the inſtraments of 
travellers, who are curious to poſ- 
ſeſs a relic of this antiquity ; and 
one of the volutes of the column 
was immaturely brought down 
about four years ago, by a prank 
of ſome Engliſh Captains, which 
is too ludicrous to paſs over. 


Theſe jolly ſons of Neptune had 


been puſhing about the cann on 
board one of the ſhips in the har- 
bour, until a ſtrange freak entered 
into one of their brains. The 


eccentricity 
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eccentricity of the thought occa- - 
ſioned it immediately to be adopt- 
ed ; and its apparent impoſhbility 
was but a ſpur for putting it into 
execution. The boat was ordered, 
and with proper implements for 
the attempt, theſe enterprizing 
heroes puſhed aſhore, to drink a 
bowl of punch on the top of Pom- 
pey's Pillar! At the ſpot they ar- 
rived; and many contrivances 
were propoſed to accompliſh the 
defired point. But their labour 
was vain; and they began to de- 
ſpair of ſucceſs, when the genius 
who ſtruck out the frolic, happily 
ſuggeſted the means of performing 
it. A man was diſpatched to the 
city for a paper kite. The inha- 
bitants were by this time apprized 
of what was going forward, and 
flocked in crouds to be witneſſes of 
the addreſs and boldneſs of the 
Engliſh. The Governor of Alex- 
andria was told that theſe ſeamen 
were about to pull down Pompey's 
Pillar. But whether he gave them 
credit for their reſpect to the Roman 
warrior, or to the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, he left them to themſelves, 
and politely anſwered, that the 
Engliſh were too great patriots to 
injure the remains of Pompey. 
He knew little, however, of the 
diſpoſition of the people who weie 
engaged in this undertaking. Had 
the Turkiſh empire roſe in oppo- 
fition, it would not, perhaps, at 
that moment have deterred them. 
The kite was brought, and flown 
ſo direQly over the pillar, that 
when it fell on the other ſide, the 
ſtring lodged upon the capital. 
The chief obſtacle was now over- 
come. A two-inch rope was tied 
to ove end of the ſtring, and 
drawn over the pillar by the end 
to which the kite was affixed. By 
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this rope one of the ſeamen 

ed to the top, and in leſs as 
hour a kind of ſhroud wa; © 
ſtructed, by which the who!e con 
pany went up, and drark thy 
punch amid the ſhouts - of ; 
aſtoniſhed multitude, To the & 
below, the capital of the pile 
does not appear capable of heldin 
more than one man upon it; 4 
our ſeamen found it could cons 
no leſs than eight perſons ye 
conveniently. It is aſtoniſhing 
that no accident befel theſe mad 
caps, in a fituation ſo elevated 
that would have turned a landmag 
giddy in his ſober ſenſes, Thi 
only detriment which the pill; 
received, was the loſs of the volug 
before - mentioned; which cane 
down with a thundering ſound} 
and was carried to England by ong 
of the captains, as a preſeut to 
lady who commiſſioned him for 
piece of the pillar. The diſcoven 
which they made, amply coms 
penſated for this miſchief; ag 
without their evidence, the world 
would not have known at this 
hour, that there was originally a 
ſtatue on this pillar, one foot and 
ancle of which are ſtill remaining; 
The ſtatue was, probably, of Pom. 
pey himſelf; and muſt have been 
of a gigantic fize, to have appeared 
of a man's proportion at io great 
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an height. hy 

There are circumſtances in dra r. 
ſtory which might give it an air oy. 
fiction, were it not demonſtrated AP 
beyond all doubt. Beſides the Nute 
teſtimonies of many eye-witneſſes voni 
the adventurers themſelves have 4 k 
left us a token of the fact, by de te 
initials of their names, which are A T7 
very legible in black paint jult * 


beneath the capital. 


Exemplary 


mblary Inſtance of Juſtice in the 
9 King of Pruſſia. 


NE John Michael Arnold, a 
milier, had bought the leaſe 
Fa mill, belonging to the eſtate 
Count Schmettau of Pommerzig, 
nated in the New Marche of 
zrandenburgh, near the city of 
gftrin, and known in that pro- 
ince under the name of the Pom- 
nerziger Kreb's Mill, This mill, 
t the time when Mr. Arnold 
þ ont the leaſe of it, Was plen- 


ſe mad ; 

*. Nelly ſupplied with Water, by a 

when ivuler which empties 1tſelf into 
TP he river Warta, During fix years, 


Ir. Arnold had made various im- 
provements in the ſaid mill, and, 
by means of his labour and in- 
duſtry, had been enabled to pay 


by on his rent regularly, and to acquire 
ut to a ſufi-1ency for the maintenance | 
n for of his family, At the end of that 
fore Period, about four years ago, the 
„con oprietor of the ſaid mill reſolved 
i. a” enlarge a fiſn-pond contiguous 
e word” bis ſcat, and cauſed a canal to 
at thid be cut from the ſaid nvalet, at a 


ſmall diſtance above the mill, to 
ſupply his fiſh-pond with water, 
By theſe means the current of the 


nally 2 
ot and 


fps ſtream was leſſened, and the quan- 
e been ty of water fo much diminiſhed, 
peared that the mill could no longer do 
0 great the uſual work. 

The miller had foreſeen the 
in this event, and from the beginning 
1 air aH bad remonſtrated againft the cut- 
trared "0s of the canal. But his re- 
es chef nonſtrances, as well as his ſoli- 
tneſſes ettations for cancelling the leaſe, 
3 bare proring in vain, he was at laſt 
by the forced to ſeek redreſs in a court of 
ch arc ledicature at Cuſtrin, to whoſe 
ne jul cogaizance the affair belonged: 


but his lord being a man of for- 


emplary 
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truth, to puniſh, in 
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tune and conſequence in that pro- 
vince, ſoon found means to Fuf- 
trate his endeavours. He con- 
tinued to enlarge his fiſh-pond, 
ſo that the miller, inſtead of find- 
ing redreſs, found his water daily 
decreaſing to ſuch a degree, that' 
at laſt he could only work during 
two or three weeks in ſpring, and 
about as many in the latter part 
of the year. 

Under theſe circumſtances, the 
miller could no longer procure his 
livelihood, and pay his rent, and 
conſequently became indebted to 
his lord for a conſiderable ſum.” 
The latter, in order to obtain his 
rent, entered a ſuit againſt him in 
the ſame court of law at Cuſtrin, 
which had before refuſed relief to 
the miller, and ſoon obtained a 
ſentence againſt the miller's effects; 
which ſentence being approved of 
and ratified in the High Court of 
Appeals at Berlin, was put into 
execution, The miller's leaſe, 
utenſils, goods, and chattels, were 
ſeized, and fold, in order to pay 
the arrears of rent, and the ex- 
pences of a moſt iniquitous law- 
ſuit; and thus poor Arnold and 
his family were reduced to want 
and wretchedneſs. makin 

A glaring injuſtice of that kind 
could not paſs unnoticed by ſome 
friends to humanity, who well 
knew the benevolent and equi- ' 
table intentions of their ſovereign. 
They adviſed and aſſiſted the mil- 
ler to lay his caſe before the king. 
His majeſty, ftruck with the ſim- 
plicity of the narrative, and the 
injuſtice that had apparently been 
committed, reſolved to inquire mi- 
nutely into this affair, and if the 
miller's aſſertions were founded in 
an exem 
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plary manner, the authors and 
promoters of ſuch an unjuſt ſen- 
rence. 

The king accordingly made in- 
quiries, and the informations be 
received corroborated the miller's 
narrative. His majeſty afterwards 
ordered the Regiſter of his High 
Court of Appeals, as alſo all the 
memorials and pleadings of. the 


faid law-ſuit, to be laid. before 


him, which he reviſed himſelf, 
aſſiſted by an eminent lawyer; and 
that r- might be wanting, 
his majeſty ſent a perſon of confi- 
dence to Cuſtrin, with orders to 
ſurvey the ſaid mill, the rivulet, 
and the new canal, as alſo to in- 
quire into the miller's character, 
kis former ſituation in life, the 
true cauſe of his failure, and all 
other circumſtances attending this 
affair. And after being fully con- 
vinced, as well from the report of 
the ſaid commiſſioner, as alſo from 
the papers laid before him, that 
the ſentence againſt the ſaid miller 
Arnold was an act of the molt fin- 
gular injuſtice and oppreſſion, his 
majeſty immediately dictated and 
figned his reſolutiqns thereupon, 
On the next day the king or- 
dered his high chancellor, baron 
Furſt; as alſo Meſſrs. Chriſt. E- 


man. Friedell, Henry Lewis Graun, 


and John Lewis Ranileben, the 
three counſellors learned in law, 
who, together with the chancellor, 
had ſigned and approved the ſaid 
ſentence, into his cabinet, and on 
their arrival his majeſty put the 
following queſtions to them: 


QuesTionx I. 


When a lord takes from a pea- 
fant, who rents a piece of ground 
under him, his waggon, horſe, 
Plough, and other utenfils, by 


M 
which he earns his livin : ich his 
thereby prevented from Rok EA 
rent, Can a ſentence of Aiftref, 1 4 4 foll 
in juſtice pronounced upon da ne 

aſant ? } » mille! 
They all anſwered in the pe. ger Er 
gative. rche ( 
Quesrron II. þ act 0 

l pitice, 4 

Can a like ſentence be pro. e pater 
nounced upon a miller for non. ae, wh 
payment of rent for a mill, aerial i» 
the water, which uſed to turn his ered t. 
mill, is wilfully taken from hin ich Or | 
by the proprietor of the mill ? o their r 
They alſo anſwered in the ne. ., in 
gative. | niqaities 
Then (ſaid the king) vo ed t0 
have yourſelves acknowledyed the Manner, 
injuſtice you have committed... Wentence, 
Here is the caſe :—A nobleman, Maple fe 
in order to enlarge his fiſh-pond, WW:dzes © 
has cauſed a canal to be cut, i» 0107S. 
receive more water from a rivulet der, th 
which uſed to turn a mill. By WW: cre: 
theſe means the miller loſt his WW! =: t! 
water, and could not work his mill Mu © 
above a fortnight in ſpring, ard W(p:c1a!)) 
about as many days in autumn: ce al 
notwithitanding, it is expected prince 
that he ſhall pay his rent as before, MPginſt 
when his mill was plentifully ſup- bo pref 
plied with water; but as that was WW 11:11; 
out of his power, from the im- ibbrm! 
poſſibility of purſuing his trade, Mank 
the court of juſtice at Cuſtrin de- be a 
creed, that the miller's effects, onduct 
D and chattels, ſhould be Courts of 
old, to pay the. arrears of rent; ions [hc 
which ſentence being ſent to the Principle 
High Court of Appeals. here, is rend up- 
confirmed and ſigned by you, and For an u 
has ſince been executed.“ of law, 
Here the king ordered the ſen- ſervient 
tence, with their reſpective ſigna- iger. 
tures, to be laid before them, and geinſt v 
afierwards commanded his private ſts guar 


ſecretary to read the reſolutions 
| which 


, zeh hi majeſty had dictated to 
ll aw before, and which 

| F , 1 -f | 
* gms ſentence decreed againſt 


miller Arnold, of the Pomert- 
ber Krebs Mill, in the New 
Tube of Brandenburgh, being 
act of the moſt ſingular in- 


.0:ce, and entirely oppoſite to 


> pro. e paternal intentions of his ma- 
bon. e, whoſe deſire it is that im- 
after Lrtial juitice be ſpeedily admi- 


tered to all his ſubjects, whether 
ich or poor, without any regard 
o their rank or perſons ; his ma- 
„, in order to prevent ſimilar 
niqaities for the future, is re- 
alved to puniſh, in an exemplary 
anner, the authors of that unjuſt 
entence, and to eſtabliſh an ex- 
imple for the future conduct of 
ages and magiſtrates in his do- 
ions. For they all are to con- 


ur, eren the beggar, is a man, as 
ell as the king, and conſequently 


is mill WW qually entitled to 1mpartial Juſtice; 
„ and WE p:cially as in the 2 of 
un- alice all are equal, whether it be 
vetted WS prince who brings a complaint 


pwainſt a peaſant, or a peaſant 
bo prefers one againſt a prince; 
In ümilar caſes Juſtice ſhould act 
uformly, without any retroſpect 
to rank or perſon, —— This ought 
o be an univerſal rule for the 
onduct of judges; and if the 
courts of law in his majeſty's domi- 


rent; Mrions ſhould ever deviate from this 
o the principle of equity, they may de- 
re, is end upon being ſeverely puniſhed. 
, and or an unjuſt magiſtrate, or a court 


of law, guilty of wrong, and ſub- 


ſen - rrient to oppreſſion, are more 
igna-angerous than a band of robbers, 
„ and gainſt whom any man may be on 
rivace s guard; but bad men entruſted 
1110ns * 


which 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


Jer, that the meaneſt peaſant, 
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with authority, who under the 
cloak of juſtice practiſe their ini- 
quities, are not ſo eafily guarded 
againſt; they are the worſt of vil- 
lains, and deſerve double puniſh- 
ment. nel 

The king, at the ſame time, 
hereby ſignifies to all his courts of 
law, that he has appointed a new 
high chancellor, and that his ma- 
jeſty will be very exact for the 
future in the examination of his, - 
and of their proceedings. They 
are, moreover, hereby ſtrictly com- 
manded, 

* I. To bring all law-ſuits to 
the ſpeedieſt concluſion. 

* II. Carefully to avoid that 
the ſacred name of juſtice may 
never be profaned by acts of op- 
preilion aud injuſtice ; and 

III. To act with the moſt 
abſolute impartiality towards every 
one, whether prince or peaſant, 
without the leaſt regard to fitua- 
tions in life, 

And in caſe his majeſty ſhould 
find their proceedings in any ways 
contrary to the above orders, they 
may depend upon a rigorous pu- 
niſhment ; the preſident, as well 
as the reſpective judges and coun- 
ſellors, who ſhall be found guilty 
of, or acceſſary to, any ſentence 
directly oppoſite to the funda- 
e of juſtice, Where- 
of all the courts of law in all his 
majeſty's dominions are to take 
notice, 

(Signed) FREDERICK,” 
Berlin, Dec. 11, 1779. 

After the reading of the above, 
the king told the high chancellor 
that he had no further occaſion for 
his ſervices, and ordered them all 
to withdraw, and the three coun- 
ſellors, Friedel, Graun, and Ran- 
ſle ben, 
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leben, to be taken into cuſtody. 
He alſo ſent immediate orders to 
Cuſtrin, for the preſident, judges, 
and counſellors, who had decreed 
the unjuſt ſentence in the firſt in- 
ſtance, to be arreſted; and after- 
wards "nominated a commiſſion, 
under the direction of Baron de 
Zedlitz, miniſter of (tate, to pro- 
ceed againſt them all according 
to law. 

His majeſty, in conſideration of 
the ſaid injuſtice, has preſented 
the miller Arnold with the ſum of 


fifteen hundred rix-dollars 
alſo ordered, that a ſum eg 
that produced by the fale gf g 
miller's effects, be ſtopped * 
paid to him from the ſalaries 4 
to the reſpective judges, &c. wh 
had any ſhare in that unjug fn 
tence; and has, moreover, * 
demned the proprietor of the nil 
to reimburſe to the miller all the 
rent he had received, from the 
time when he firſt opencd the 
canal. 
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os for the New Year. Written by WII IIA WurTEuEAD, EA. 
Poet Laureat. 3 


A ND dares inſulting France pretend 
To graſp the Trident of the Main, 
And hope the aſtoniſh'd World ſhould bend 
To the mock pageantry aſſum'd in vain ? 
What, though her fleets the billows load, 
What, though her mimic thunders roar, 
She bears the enſigns of the God, 
But not his delegated power, | 
Even from the birth of Time, *twas Heaven's decree, 
The Queen of Ifles ſhould reign ſole empreſs of the ſea. 


United Bourbon's giant pride 
Strains every nerve, each effort tries, „ 
With all but Juftice on its fide, | 
That Strength can give, or Perfidy deviſe. 
Dread they not Him who rules the ſky, 
Whoſe nod dire&s the whirlwind's ſpeed, 
Who bears his red right arm on high 
For vengeance on the perjur'd head? 
Th' Almighty Power, by whoſe auguſt decree 
The Queen of Iſles alone is ſovereign of the ſea ? 


Vain-glorious France! deluded Spain! 

Whom ev'n experience warns in vain, 

Is there a ſea, that daſhing pours 

Its big waves round your trembling ſhores j 

Is there a Promontory's brow | 

That does not Britain's vaſt atchievements know? 


Aſk Biſcay's rolling flood, 
Aſk the proud Celtic ſteep, 
How oft her navies rode 
Triumphant o'er the deep? | 
Aſk Lagos“ ſummits that beheld your fate; 
Aſk Calpes' jutting front, fair cauſe of endleſs hate. 


Vor. XXIII. © Yet 
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Yet ' midſt the loudeſt blaſts of Fame, 
When moſt the admiring nations gaze, 
What to herſelf does Britain claim ? 
— Not to herſelf ſhe gives the praiſe, 
But low in duſt her bed ſhe bows, 
Aud proftrate pays her grateful vows 
To Him, the Almighty Pow'r, by whoſe decree 
She reigns, and ſtill ſhall reign, ſole empreſs of the ſea. 


Ove for his Majeſty's Birth-Day. By the ſame. 


TILL o'er the deep does Britain reign, 
Her monarch ſtill the trident bears: 

Vain-glorious France, deluded Spain, 

Have found their boaſted efforts vain ; 
Vain as the fleeting ſhades when orrent light appears. 
A+ the young eagle to the blaze of da 

Undizzled, and undaunted turus his eyes; 
So unappall'd, where glory led the way, 

Midſt ſtorms of war, midſt mingling ſeas and fkics, 
The genuine offspring of the Brunſwick name 
Prov'd his high birth's hereditary claim, 
And the applauding nation hail'd for joy 
Their future hero in the intrepid boy. 
| Prophetic as the flames that ſpread 

Round the young Julus' head, 

Be that bleſt omen of ſucceſs; the Muſe 

Catches thence ecatic views, 

vees new laurels nobly won, . _ 

As the circling year rolls on. 


Sees that triumphs of its own 

Each diſtinguith'd month thall crown 

And, ere this feſtive day again 

Returns to take the grateful! ſtrain, 

Sees all that hoſt of foes 

Both to her glory and repoſe, 
Bend their proud necks beneath Britannia's yoke, 
And court that peace which their injuſtice broke. 
Stiſi o'er the deep ſhall Britain reign, 

Her monarch ſtill the trident bear ; 
The warring world is leagued in vain 


> 
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To conquer thoſe who know no: fear, | 
Graſp'd be the ſpear by ev'ry hand, i | 
Let ev*ry heart united glow ; 
Collected, like the Theban band, 
Can Britain dread a for? 
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, o'er the deep ſhe ſtill ſhall reign 
ne monarch till the trident bear 1 
The warring world is leagued in vain 
To conquer thoſe who know not fear, 


From an Elegy on the Death of Capt, Coon, by Mi, Seward. 


E, who ere while for Cook's illuſtrious brow 
Pluck'd the green laurel, and the oaken bough, 
Hung the gay garlands on the trophied oars, 
And pour'd his fame along a thouſand ſhores, 
Strike the ſlow death-bell !——weave the ſacred verſe, 
And ſtrew the cypreſs o'er his honour'd hearſe ; 
In ſad proceſſion wander round the ſhrine, 
And weep him mortal, whom ye ſung divine ! 
Say firſt, what Pow'r inſpir'd his dauntleſs breaſt 
With ſcorn of danger, and inglorious reſt, 
To quit imperial London's gorgeous plains, 
Where, rob'd in thouſand tints, bright Pleaſure reigns ; 
In cups of ſummer-ice her nectar pours, | 
And twines, mid wintry ſnows, her roſeate bow'rs ? 
Where Beauty moves with undulating grace, 
Calls the ſweet bluſh to wanton o'er her face, 
On each fond Youth her ſoft artillery tries, 
Aims her light ſmile, and rolls her frolic eyes ? 
What Pow'r inſpir'd his dauntleſs breaſt to brave 
The ſcorch'd Equator, and th. Antarctic wave? | 
Climes, where fierce ſuns with cloudleſs ardour ſhine, 
And pour the dazzling deluge round the Line ; 
The realms of froſt, where icy mountains riſe, 
Mid the pale ſummer of the polar ſkies ? 
Ir was Humanity !—on coaſts unknown, 
The ſhiv'ring natives of the frozen zone, 
And the ſwart Indian, as he faintly ſtrays 
«+ Where Cancer reddens in the ſolar blaze, 
She bade him ſeek ;—on each inclement ſhore 
Plant the rich ſeeds of her exhauſtleſs ſtore ; 
Unite the ſavage hearts, and hoſtile hands, 
In the firm compact of her gentle BE ; 
Strew her ſoft comforts o'er the barren Pin, 
Siag her ſweet lays, and conſecrate her fane. 
Ir was Humanity !—O Nymph divine! 
| ſee thy light ſtep print the burning Line! 
There thy bright eye the dubious pilot guides, 
The faint oar ſtruggling with the ſcalding tides. 
On as thou lead'ſt the bold, the glorious-prow, 
Mild, and more mild, the N ſun-beams glo-w-W; 
2 


Now 
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Now weak and pale the. leſſen'd Taftres play, 
As round th” horizon rolls the timid day; 
Barb'd with the fleeted ſnow, the driving hail, 
Ruſh the fierce arrows of the polar gale; 

And thro” the dim, unvaried, ling'ring hours, 
Wide o'cr the waves incumbent horror low'rs. 

And now antar&:c Zealand's drear domain 
Frowns, and o'erhangs th' inhoſpitable main. 

On it's chill beach this dove of human kind 
For his long-wandering fo: ſhort reſt ſhall find, 
Bear to the coaſt che“ olive- branch in vain, 
And quit on weaned wing themhaltile plain, — 
With jealous tow'r'the frowning natives view 
The ſtately veſſel, and th' advent'rous crew; 
Nor fear the brave, nor emulate the good, 
But ſcowl with ſavage thirſt of human blood! 

And vet. thete were, Who in chis iron celine 
Soar'd o'er the herd on Virtue's wing ſublime; | 
Rever'd the ſiranger-gueſt, and, ſmiling ſtrove 
To ſoothe his ay with hoſpitable love; 

Fann'd in full confidence the friendly. flame, 0 
Join'd plighted hands, and ꝶ name exchang'd ſor name. 
To theſe the Hero leads $ his living ſtore, 
And pours new wonders on th uncultur'd ſhore; 
The filky fleece, fair fruit, and golden grain; 
And future herds and harveſts hleſs the plain. 
O'er the green ſoil. bis. Kids exulting play, 
And ſounds his-elarion loud the Bird of day; 
The downy Gooſe her refled , boſom: Javes, 0” 
Trims her white wing, and wantons in the waves; 
Stern moves the Bull along th' affrighted ſhores, 
And countleſs nations tremble as he roars, 
Now the warm ſolſtice, o'er the, ſhining bay, 
Darts from the north its, mild meridian. ray; 
Again the Chief invokes the riſing, gale, 
And ſpreads again- in deſart ſeas the bt b 


- Þ 
WW is 3+ S 


* The olive-branch.—&" To carry a reen branch in the hand on landing, 


4 a pacific ſignal, univerſally underſtood by all the illanders in the South 
eas. asg 


+ And name exchang d. The re of names is 2 pledge of amity 
among theſe iſlanders, and was gg rr hs _ to 3 Cook 
and his people; ſo alſo is the joining noſes. 


t His, living ſtore.— Ca aptain Cock left various kinds of 0 upon this 
coalt, together with garden-ſceds, &c: The Zealanders had hitherto ſubſiſted 
upon fiſh, and ſuch coarle vegetables 'as*their climate produced; and this want 
— better E it is Huppoled, P them to the horrid N of * 

* Sills  ; WC: & 
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O'er dangerous ſhoals his ſteady ſteerage keeps, 
O'er * walls of coral, ambuſh'd in the deeps; 

Strong Labour's hands the crackling cordage twine, 
And + fleepleſs Patience heaves the ſounding- line. 
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On the Love of our Country. Spoken in the Theatre as the Prize Poem 


at Oxford, 1772. By the Rew, Chriſtopher Butſon. 


E ſouls illuſtrious, who in days of yore 
With peerleſs might the Britiſh target bore, 
Who clad in wolf-ſkin trom the ſcythed car, 
Frown'd on the iron brow of mailed war, 
And dar'd your rudely-painted limbs oppoſe 
To Chalybean ſteel and Roman foes! 
And ye of later age, tho? not leſs. fame 
In Tilt and Tournament, the princely game 
Of Arthur's barons, wont by hardieſt ſport 
To claim the faireft guerdon of the court ; 
Say, holy Shades, did e'er your generous blood 
Roll thro' your faithful ſons in nobler flood, 
'Than late, when George bade gird on every thigh 
The myrtle-braided ſword of liberty; 
Say, when the high-born Druids magic ſtrain 
Rous'd on old Mona's top a female train 
To Madneſs, and with more than mortal rage 
Bade them, like furies, in the fight engage, 
Frantic when each unbound her briſtling hair, 


And ſhook a flaming torch, and yell'd in wild deſpair ; 


Or when on Cre//y's field the ſable oy 

Of Edward dar'd four monarchs to the fight; 

Say, holy Shades, did patriotic heat 

In your big hearts with quicker tranſports beat; 

Than in your ſons, when forth, like ſtorms, they pour'd 

In Freedom's cauſe the fury of the ſword ; + 

Who rul'd the main, or gallant armies led, 

With Hawke, who conquer'd, or with Holt, who bled ? 
Poor is his triumph, and diſgrac'd his name, 

Who draws the ſword ,for empire, wealth, or fame ; 


* Walls of coral. — The coral rocks are deſcribed as rifing perpendicularly 
from the greateſt depths of the ocean, inſomuch that the ſounding- line could 
not reach their bottom; and yet they were but juſt covered with water, 
Theſe rocks are now found to be fabricated by (ea-inſeQs. 


+ Aud fleepleſs Patience. We had now paſled ſeveral 


conſtantly in the chains heaying the lead. 
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For him tho? wealth be blown on every wind, 
Tho” Fame announce him mightieſt of mankind, 
Tho” twice ten nations crouch beneath his blade, 
Virtue diſowns him, and his plories fade, 
For him no prayers are pour'd, no pæans ſung, 
No bleſſings chaunted from a nation's tongue; 
Blood — the path to his untimely bier: 
The curſe of Orphans, and the Widows tear, 
to high Heaven for vengeance on his head, 
Alive, krind, and accurſt, when dead, 
Indignant of his deeds the Muſe, who ſings 
 Undaunted truth, and ſcorns to flatter kings, 
Shall ſhew the monſter in his hideous form, 
And mark him as an earthquake or a ftorm. 
Not ſo the patriot Chief who dar'd withſtand 
The baſe invader of his native land, 
Who made her weal his nobleſt, only end, 
Rul'd but to ſerve her, fought but to defend; 
Her voice in council and in war her ſword, 
Lov'd as her father, as her God, ador'd ; 
Who firmly virtuous and ſeverely brave, 
Sunk with the freedom that he could not ſave; 
On worth like his the Muſe delights to wait, 
Reveres alike in triumph and eier, 
Crowns with true glory and with ſpotleſs fame, 
And honours Paoli's more than Frederict's name. 
Here let the Muſe withdraw the blood-ſtain'd veil, 
And ſhew the boldeſt of public zeal. 
Lo! SHaney pleading o'er the block—his mien, 
His voice, his hand, unſhaken, clear, ſerene; 
Yet no harangue proudly declaim'd aloud, 
T'o gain the plaudit of a wayward croud ; 
No ipecious vaunt Death's terrors to defye, 
Still Death deferring as afraid to dye; 
But ſternly ſilent down he bows, to prove 
How firm his virtuous, tho' miſtaken, Love. 
Unconquer?d Patriot! form'd by antient lore, 
Tae love of antient Freedom to reſtore ; 
Who nobly ated what he boldly thought, 
And ſeal'd by Death the leſſon that he taught, 
Dear is the tie that links the anxious Sire 
To the fond Babe that prattles round his fire: 
Dear 1s the love that prompts the generous youth, 
His Sire's fond cares and drooping age to ſooth; 
Dear is the brother, filter, huſband, wife, 
Dear all the charities. of ſocial life: | 
Nor wants firm friendſhip holy wreaths to bind 
In mutual 8 the faithful mind: 


4 wy A a0 © T* 


The 


Put not th? endearing (prings that fondly move 
To filial duty or parental love, | 
Nor all the ties that kindred boſoms bind, 
Nor all in Friendſhip's holy wreaths entwin'd, 
Are half ſo dear, ſo potent to controul 
The generous workings of the patriot ſoul, 
As is that holy voice that cancels all 
Thoſe ties, that bids him for his country fall. 
At this high ſummons with undaunted zeal 
He bares his breaſt ; invites th' impending ſteel; 
Smiles at the hand that deals the fatal blow, 
Nor heaves one ſigh for all he leaves below. 
Nor yet doth Glory, tho' her port be bold, 
Her aſpe& radiant and her treſſes gold, 
Guide thro? the walks of Death alone her car, 
Attendant only on the din of war: 
She ne'er diſdains the gentle vale of peace, 
Or olive ſhades of philoſophic eaſe ; 3 
Where Heaven- taught minds to woo the muſe reſort, 
Create in colours or with ſounds . tranſport ; 
More pleas'd on {/s ſilent marge to roam, 
Than bear in pomp the ſpoils. of Minden home. 
To read with Newton's ken the ſtarry ſky, 
And God the fame in all his orbs deſcry ; 
To lead forth Merit from her humble ſhade ; 
Extend to riſing arts a patron's aid; 
Build the nice ſtructure of the generous law, 
That holds the free-born mind in willing awe; 
Lo ſwell the fail of trade—the barren plain 
To bid with fruitage bluſh, and wave with grain; 
O'er pale Misfortune drop with anx1eus fig 
Pity's mild balm, and wipe A ffliction's eye; 
Theſe, theſe are deeds Britannia muſt approve, 
Muft nurſe their growth with all a parent's love ; 
Theſe are the deeds that Public Virtue owns, 
And, juſt to Public Virtue, Glory crow ns. 


Queen's College, iz Oxford, 


| AIL, NaTturE's Poet! whom ſhe taught alone 


To ſing her Works in numbers like her own: 
Sweet as the thruſh that warbles in the dale, 
And ſoft as Philomela's tender tale, 
Q 4 
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The following little Poem wa, wrote in a blank leaf before Thomſon's 
Seaſons, as a compliment to that ingenious Author, by his great admirer 


and name: ſate, the Rev. Mr. William Thompſon, /ame time Fellow of 
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Su lent her pencil too, of wond”rous power, 
To catch the rainbow, and to form the flower, 
Of many mingling hues; and, fmiling, faid, 
(But firſt with laurel crown'd her Favourite's head) 
*© Theſe beauteous children, tho' ſo fair they ſhine, 
« Fade in my StasoNs, let them live in thine,” 
And live they ſhall the charm of every eye, 

*Till NATURE ſickens, and the 'Seasons die. 


* 


The following beautiful Lines were written by a Lady on obſerving ſong 


mwhite Hairs on her Lower's Head, 


HOU, to whoſe power reluQtantly we bend, 

N Foe to life's fairy dreams, relentJets Time, 
Alike the dread of lover, and of friend, 101 
Why ſtamp thy ſeal on manhood's roſy prime? 

Already twining *midſt my Thyrſis' hair, 
The ſnowy wreaths of age, the monuments of care, 


Thro' all her forms, tho' Nature own thy ſway, 
That boaſted ſway thou'lt here exert in vain ; 
To the laſt beam of life's declining day, 
Thyrſis ſhall view, unmov'd, thy potent reign, 
Secure to pleaſe, whilſt goodneſs knows to charm, 
Fancy and taſte delight, or ſenſe and truth inform, 


Tyrant, when from that lip of crimſon glow, 
Swept by thy chilling wing, the roſe ſhall fly; 

When thy rude ſcythe indents his poliſh'd brow, 
And quench'd is all the luſtre of his eye; 

When ruthleſs age difperſes ev'ry grace, 

Each ſmile that beams from that ingenuous face— 


Then, thro' her ſtores, ſhall active Mem'ry rove, 
Teaching each various charm to bloom anew, 

And ſtill the raptur'd eye of faithful love 
Shall bend on Thyrſis its delighted. view; 

Still ſhall he triumph, with reſiſtleſs power, 

Still rule the conquer'd heart to life's remoteſt hour. 


VERSES / Lady Craven, on Dreaming ſhe ſaw her Heart at her 


cet. 


HEN Nature, tir'd with thought, was ſunk to reſt, 
And all my ſenſes were by fleep poſſeſt; 

Sweet ſleep, that ſoft and balmy comfort brings 

Alike to beggars and deſpotic kings; 


I dreamt 
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1 dreamt: of peace I never felt before, | . 


1 dreamt my heart was lying on the floor. 
J view'd it, ſtrange to tell! with joyful eyes, 
And, {ſtranger ſtill, without the leaft ſurpriſe! 
Elated with the fight, I ſmiling far, 

Exulting o'er the victim at my feet; . 
But ſoon with words of anguiſh thus addreſt 
This painful ſweet diſturber of my breaſt : - 
Say, buſy, lively, trembling, hoping thing, 
What new diſaſter haſt thou now to bring, 
To torture with thy fears my tender frame, 
Who muſt for all her ills thee only blame? 
Speak now, and tell me why, ungrateful gueſt, 


For ten years paſt haſt thou deny'd me reſt? 


That in my boſom thou waſt nurs'd, *tis true, 
And with my life and with my ſtature grew. 
At firſt ſo ſmall were all thy wants, that I 
Vainly imagin'd I could ne'er den 
Whate'er thy fancy aſk'd.— Alas! but now 
I find thy wants my ev'ry ſenſe outgrow; ® 
And ever having, ever wanting more, 
A power to pleaſe, to give, or to adore, 
Say, why, like other hearts, thou doſt not bear 
With callous, apathy each worldly care? 
Why doſt thou ſhrink at Envy's horrid cries? 
In thee Compaſſion Hatred's place ſupplies. 
Why not with malice treat malicious men? 
Why ever pity, where thou ſhould*ſt condemn ? 
Why, at the hearing of a diſmal tale, 
Doſt thou with ſorrow turn my beauty pale? 
Why, when diftreſs in any ſhape appears, 
Doſt thou diſſolve my very ſoul in tears! 
Why in thy ſecret folds 1s Friendſhip bred ? 
In other hearts its very name is dead, 
Why, if keen Wit and learned Senſe draw nigh, 
Doſt thou with emulation beat ſo high? 
And while approving, wiſh to be approv'd, 
And when you love, wiſh more to be belov'd? 
Why.not, in cold indifference ever clad, 
Alike unmov*d, regard the good and bad? 
Why doſt thou waſte my youthful bloom with care, 
And ſacrifice myſelf, that I may ſhare 
Diſtreſs in others? Why wilt thou adorn 
'Their days with roſes, and leave me a thorn ?? 
But here I ſaw it heave a heavy ſigh, 
And thus in ſweeteſt ſounds it did reply : 
Ah! ceaſe, Er1za! ceaſe thy ſpeech unjuſt; 
Thy Heart has e'er fulfill'd its ſacred truſt; 
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And ever will its tender manſion ſerve, 
Nor can it from thee this reproach deſerve : 
Againſt my dictates murm'ring have 1 found, PRO 
Which thus has laid me bleeding on the ground. 
Compare thyſelf in this ſame hour depriv'd 
Of this ſoft Heart, from whence are all deriv'd 
The fame bewitchmg graces which adorn 
And make thy face appear like beauteous morn : 
With me its brilliant ornaments are fled, 
And all thy features, like thy ſoul, are dead. 
*Tis I that make thee other's pleaſures ſhare, 
And in a ſiſter's joy forget thy care. , 
*T'is by my dictates thou art taught to find 
A godlike pleaſure in a godlike mind; 
That makes thee oft relieve a ſtranger's woes, 
And often fix thoſe friends that would be foes, 
Tis I that tremblingly have taught thine ear 
To cheriſh Mufic; and *tis I appear 
In all its ſofteſt dreſs, when to the hearts 
Of-all beholders my dear voice imparts 
Harmonic ftrains: 'tis not becauſe tis fine, 
For every note that's felt 1s ſurely mine. 
In ſmootheſt numbers all that I indite, 
For 'tis I taught thy fearful hand to write; 
My genius has with watchful carc ſupply'd 
What Education to thy ſex deny'd; 
Made Sentiment and Nature all combine 
To melt the Reader in each flowing line, 
ill they in words this feeling truth impart, 
She needs no more, who will conſult the Heart; 
And own in reading what is writ by thee, 
- No ſtudy ever could improve like me. 
And when thy bloom is gone, thy beauty flown, 
And laughing youth to wrinkled age is grown, 
Thy actions, writings, friendſhip, which I gave, 
Still ſhall remain an age beyond the grave, 
Then do not thus diſplac'd let me remain, 
But take me to thy tender breaſt again.” 

Ves, ſoft perſuader (I return'd) I will; 
And if ] am deceiv'd, deceive me ftill!” 

Seduc'd I was in haſte; then ſtooping low, 
Soon re-inſtated my ſweet, pleaſing foe ; 
And waking, found it had not leſs nor more 
Tagan all the joys, the pangs it had before! C—. 
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„ oLOGUE VN CHAPTER of ACCIDENTS. 
M ritten by GEORG Colman, Ef; 


ON G has the paſſive ſtage, howe'er abſurd, 
Been rul'd by zames, and govern'd by a word, 
Some poor cant term, like mags ſpells, can awe, 
And bind our realms like a dramatic law. 
When Fielding, Humour's fav'rite child, appear'd, 
Low was the word-=a word each author Far! 
'Till chac'd at length, by pleaſantry's bright Ty . 
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Nature and mirth reſum'd their legal ſway ; 

And Goldſmith's genius baſk'd in open day. 

No ar, howe'er poor, a cur can lack; 
Poor bards, of critic curs, can keep a pack. 

One yelper ſilenc'd, twenty barkers rife, 

And with new howls, their /narlings ſtill diſguiſe, 
Low baniſh'd, the word /entiment ſucceeds ; 

And at that ſhrine the modern playwright bleeds. 
Hard fate! but let each would-be critic know, 
That /entiments from genuine feeling flow ! 
Critics ! in vain declaim, and write, and rail; 
Nature, eternal nature! will prevail. 

Give me the bard, who makes me laugh and cry; 
Diverts and moves, and all, I ſcarce know why! 
Untaught by commentators, French or Dutch, 
Paſſion ſtill anſwers to th? electric touch. 
Reaſon, like Falſtaff, claims, when all is done, 
'The honours of the held already won. 

To-night, our author's is a mixt intent 
Paſſion and humour —loao and ſentiment - , 
Smiling in tears—a ſerio comic play —— 

Sunſhine and ſhow'r—a kind of April Day! 

A lord, whoſe pride is in his honour plac'd ; 

A governor, with av'rice not diſgrac'd ; 

An humble prieſt ! a lady, and a lover 

So full of virtue, /ome of it runs over.” 

No temporary touches, no alluſions 

To camps, reviews, and all our late confuſions : 
No perſonal reflections, no ſharp ſatire, 

But a mere Chapter—from the book of nature. 
Wrote by a woman too! the Muſes now 

Few liberties to naughty men allow ; 

But like old maids on earth, reſolv'd to vex, 
With cruel coyneſs treat the other ſex. 
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PROLOGUE wv be GENEROUS IMPOSTT OR 


[fs he enters the Stage looking upon a Paper, and addreſſing hin/elf 
the Author behind, from whom he is ſuppoſed to have received it. 


HIS, Sir, the Prologue? Why this piteous whine, 
Forebodes a catcall in each croaking line. 

% The Author's firſt offence !*—©*© 1mplore !., beſeech 1» 
Zounds! 'tis as diſmal as a dying ſpeech— 
Will prove, itſelf, the piece's ſure damnation, 
And give, like hawkers, by anticipation, 
Life, birth, and parentage, and education,” 

Do you diſcover in this caſt of feature 
The ſtriking traits to ſuit the doleful metre ? 
Give it to Par/ons - his ſad—tragice face 
Such plaintive ſentiments will aptly grace. 5 
The rueful meaning Moody may ſupply 
E'en from the fruitful river of his eye; 
Or with mute pathos, walk about and ſigh. 

[To the Audience. ] 

Prologues are alter*d fince that Gothic day 
When only hungry play-wrights wrote—for pay. 
Then while the Bard—poor miſerable ſinner! 
Trembled behind—uncertain of his dinner— 
Forth came in black—with folemn ſtep- and flow, 
The actor to unfold the tale of woe. 
But in theſe days, when e'en the titled dame 
Glows with the paſſion of dramatic fame, 
When as the faſhion gains, it may indite 
The card of compliments for a third night, 
With ſtile laconic, in the meaſured ſtrain, 
«© Lady Charade ſees friends at Drury-lane”— 
In thoſe bright days—this literary age, 
When *tis the taſte—the very thing—the rage 8 
To pen ſome lively morceau for the ſtage. 
When belles write comedies, and beaux have wit, 
The Prologue too the ſprightly ton mult hit; 
Flippant and ſmart in careleſs eaſy rhymes, 
Reflect the gayeſt colours of the times, 
Camelion-like, on faſhion's air muſt live, 
And, like that too, each varying tint muſt give. 


KReturning to the paper, and ſuppoſed again to addreſs the Author.) 
This will ne'er do (pauſing Can't you contrive to ſwell 
To thirty lines, ſome airy bagatelle ? 
Or take your ſubject from fome modiſh ſcenes— 
Elections“ Camps“ Electrical machines!“ Th 
| 0 at 


% anne, we 


hat thought's not bad—Why then ſuppoſe I try, 
e Houſe t' electrify. 


"TOR Wind the conducting ſtrains that may diſpenſe 

The mild effluvia's genial influence, 
2 Or fill the charge, ay pA charge that draws, 
d it. From yon dread Gods! the thunder of applauſe : 


Or if ſuch potent virtue can't controul 
The angry eritic's. on-electric, foul, 
The ladies court The light? ning of whoſe eyes, 
The apt alluſion readily ſupplies. -— 
From thoſe bright o1bs'th' zthereal. beam that plays; 
Will blait the critic thorn, but ſpare the bays. N 
Something like this may do — ſome neat terſe thing, 
With a few ſmirks - and ſmiles - and bows from Lias. 
[Ze the Audience, | 
Mean time the want of form for once. forgive, 
— for this night allow = s to live. 


EPILOGUE e Lady Crargute Comedy of the MINIA- 
TURE. PICTURE. 


* 


Helen Ly the Hon. Mrs. HozarrT,. at Newbury, and by Mrs, ABIxG· 
TON, at Brenz lane. Written by. Mr. JEKYLL, | 


HE men, like tyrants of the Turkiſh kind, 
Have. long our ſex's energy.contin'd ; '.. 4 
In full dreſs black, and bow, and ſolemn ſtalk, 
Have long monopoliz'd the Prologue's walk... 
But ſtill the flippant Epilogue was our's; 
It aſked for gay ſupport—the female pow rs; 
It aſc'd a flirting air, coquet and free; 
And ſo to murder it, they fix'd on me. | 
Much they miſtake my talents—I was born 
To tell, in {obs and ſighs, ſome tale forlorn; CT 
To wet my handkerchief with Juliet's woes, 
Or tune to Shore's deſpair my tragic naſe. 
Yes, gentlemen, in education's ſpite, 
You ſtill ſhall find that we can read and write; 
Like you, can ſwell. a debt or a debate, 
Can quit the card-table to ſteer the ſtate,; 
Or bid our Belle Aſemblie's rhet'ric flow, 
To drown your dull declaimers at Soho. 
Methinks e'en now I hear my ſex's tongues, A 
The ſhrill, ſmart melody of female lungs! 
The florm. of queſtion, the diviſion calm, 
With“ Hear her! Hear her! Mrs, ſpeaker! Ma'am, Ob. 
10 
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So fade the triumphs of preſumptuous man! 
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«© Oh, order! Order!“ —— Kates and Suſans rife; 
And Margaret moves, and Tabitha replies. 
Look to the camp—Coxheath and Warley Common, 
Supply'd at leaſt for ev'ry tent a woman, 
The cartridge-paper wrapt the billet-doux, 
The rear and picquet form'd the rendezvous. 
The drum's ſtern rattle ſhook the nuptial bed; 
The knapſack pillow'd lady Sturgeon's head. 
Love was the watch-word, *till the morning fife 
Rous'd the tame major and his warlike wife. 
Look to- the ftage. To night's example draws 
A female dramatiſt to grace the cauſe. 


And would you, ladies, but complete my plan, 
Here ſhould ye fign ſome Patriot Petition 

To mend our conſtitutional condition. 

The men invade our rights—the mimic elves 

Liſp and nickname God's creatures, like ourſelves ; 
Rouge more than we do, ſimper, flounce, and fret; 
And they coquet, good gods! how they coquet! 
They too are coy ; and, monſtrous to relate! 
Their's is the coyneſs in a 4#te-a-tete. 

Yes, ladies, yes, 1 could a tale unfold, 

Would harrow up your —— cuſhions! were it told; 
Part your combined curls, and freeze——pomatum, 
At priefs and grievances, as I could ſtate em. 

But ſuch 1 blazon muſt not ſpeak 

Beſides, the Houſe adjourns ſome day next week 
This fair committee ſhall detail the reſt, 

Then let the monſters (if they dare) proteſt! 
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Engliſh and Foreign Priſens; by W. Haley. 


AIL! generous Howard! tho? thou bear 
A name which Glory's hand ſublime 
Has blazon'd oft, with guardian care, 
In characters that fear not Time ; 
For thee ſhe fondly ſpreads her wings; 
For thee from Paradiſe ſhe brings, 
More verdant than her laurel bouph, 
Such wreaths of ſacred Palm, as ne'er till now 


The ſmiling Seraph twin'd around a mortal brow. 
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I ſee the hallow'd ſhade of HATLERSs“, 

Who felt, like thee, for human woe, 

And taught the health-diffuſing — 

Thro' Horror's murky cells to blow, 

As thy protecting angel wait; 

To ſave thee from the ſnares of Fate, 
Commiſhon'd from the Eternal Throne: 

hear him praiſe, in wonder's warmeſt tone, 

The virtues of thy heart, more active than his on. 


Thy ſoul ſupplies new, funds of health 
That fail not in the trying hour, 
Above Arabia's ſpicy wealth 
And Pharmacy's reviving power. 
The tranſports of the generous: mind, 
Feeling its bounty to mankind, 
Inſpirit every mortal part; 
And, far more potent than precarious art, 
Give radiance to the eye, and vigor to the heart. 
Nature! on thy maternal breaft 
For ever be his worth engrav'd ! 
Thy boſom only can atteſt 
How many a life his tal has ſav'd; 
Nor in thy reſcued Sons alone, 
Great Parent ! this thy guardian own ! 
His arm defends a dearer flave 
Woman, thy darling! 'tis his pride to fave + 
From evils, that furpaſs the horrors of the grave. 


* STEPHEN HALES, miniſter of Teddington : he died at the age of 84, 1767; 
znd has been juſtly called“ An ornament to his profeſſion, as a clergyman, 
« and to his country, as a philoſopher.” I had the happineſs of knowing this 
excellent man, when I was very young; and well remember the warm glow 
of henevolence which uſed to animate his countenance, in relating the ſucceſs 
of his various projects for the benefit of mankind. I have frequently heard 
lim dwell with great pleaſure on the fortunate incident which led him to the 
dicovery of his Ventilator, to which I have alluded. —He had ordered a new 
foor for one of his rooms ; his carpenter not having prepared the work ſo ſoon 
33 he expected, he thought the ſeaſon improper for laying down gew boards, 
when they were brought to his houſe, and gave orders tor their being depoſited 
in his barn from their accidental poſition. in that place, he caught his firſt 
idea of this uſeful invention. | | 

+ Mr. HowARD has been the happy inſtrument of preſerving female pri- 
ſoners from an infamous and indecent outrage. —It was formly a cuſtom in our 
giols to load their legs and thighs with iron, for the deteſtable purpoſe of ex- 
toiting money from theſe injured ſufferers, — This circumſtance, unknown to 
me when the Ode was written, has tempted me to introduce the few additional 
ſtanzas, as it is my ardent wiſh to render this tribute to an exalted character as 
little unworthy as I can of the very extenſive und ſublime merit'which it aſpires 
to celebrate. eise 0 0 
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Ye ſprightly nymphs, by Fortune nurſt, 
Who ſport in Joy's unclouded air, 
Nor ſee the diſtant ſtorms, that burſt 
In ruin on the humble Fair; 
Ye know not to what bitter ſmart 
A kindred form, a kindred heart, 
Is often doom'd, in life's low vale, | 
Where frantic fears the ample mind algal, 
And fierce afflictions Preſs, , and friends and fortune fail, 

His Clit; exulting Barr A1 found Y 
Here firſt diſplay'd, not here confin'd! 6 PRO: 
No fingle tract of earth could bound | 
The active virtues of his mind. 

To all the lands, where'er the tear, 
That mourn'd the Priſoner's wrongs ſevere, | | 
Sad Pity's gliffning cheek impearl'd, a 

Eager he fteer'd, with every ſail unfurl'd, 

A friend to every clime! a Patriot of the World! 


= Ye nations thro' whoſe fair domain 
= Our flying ſons of joy. have paſt, 
:{ By Pleaſure driven with jooſen'd rein, 
Afſtoniſh'd that they flew fo faſt! | 
How did the heart-1mproving ſight 
Awake your wonder and delight, 
When, in her unexampled chace, 
Philanthropy outſtript een Pleaſure's pace, 
When with a warmer ſoul ſhe ran a nobler race! 
> Swe | is the joy when Science gings 
Her light on philoſophic thought; 
When Genius, with keen ardor, ſprings 
To claſp the lovely truth he ſought: 
Sweet is the joy, when Rapture's fire 
Flows from the ſpirit, of the lyre; 
When Liberty and Virtue! roll 
Spring-tides of fancy o'er: the poet's s foul, if 4 
That waft his flying bark thro? ſeas above the pole. 


Sweet the delight, when the gall'd heart 
Feels Conſolation's lenient hand 
Bind up the wound from Fortune's dart 
With Friendſhip's life-ſupporting band! 
And ſweeter ſtill, and far above 
Theſe, fainter joys, when pureſt Love 
The ſoul his willing captive keeps! 
When he in bliſs the melting ſpirit ſteeps, 
| Who drops delicious tears, and wonders that he weeps! - 


5 But V. 


Written 
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But not the brighteſt joy, which Arts, 
In floods of mental light, beſtow ; 
Nor what firm Frindſhip's zeal imparts, 
Bleſt antidote of bittereſt woe E 
Nor thoſe that Love's ſweet hours diſpenſe; 
Can equal the ecſtatic ſenſe, . | 
When, ſwelling to a fend exceſs, - 
The grateful praiſes of reliev'd diſtreſs . 
Re-echoed thro* the heart, the ſoul of Bounty bleſs. 
hROLOGUE rm te MINIATURE PICTURE. 
ritten by Rienard BrInsLEY SutriDaAn, %; Spoken by 
Mr. KINO. | 
HILL'D by rough gales; while yet reluctant May 
With-holds the beauties of the vernal day; | 
As ſome fond maid; whom matron frowns reprove, / 
Suſpends the ſmile her heart devotes to love ; 
The ſeaſon's pleaſures too delay their hour; 
And Winter revels with protracted pow'r : | 
Then blame not, Critics, if, thus late, we bring 
A Winter's drama—but reproach—the Spring, 
What prudent cit dares yet the ſeaſon truſt; 
Baſk in his whiſky, and enjoy the duſt? 
Hors'd in Cheapfide, ſcarce yet the payer ſpark 
Atchieves the Sunday triumph of the Park; } 
Scarce yet you ſee him, dreading to be late, _ ! 
Scour the New-road; and daſh through Groſvenor-gatez 
Anxious—and fearful too—his ſteed to ſhew, 
The hack'd Bucephalus of Rotten-row ! q 
Careleſs he ſeems, yet, vigilantly ſly; | 
Woos the ftray glance of Ladies aſtng by, 
While his off heel, inſidiouſly ade,  _ l 
Provokes the caper which he ſeems to chide : | 
Scarce rural Kenſington due honour gains, 
The vulgar verdure of her walk remains, 
Where white rob'd Miſſes amble two by two, 
Nodding to booted beaux—* How do, how do!“ 
With generous queſtions that no anſwer wait, 
© How vaſtly full | a'n't you come vaſtly late? 
Isn't it quite charming? When do you leave town ? 
* A*n't you quite tir'd ? Pray, can we ſet you down!“ 
Theſe ſuperb pleaſures of a London May | 
Imperfect yet, we hail the cold delay; ; | 
But if this plea's denied, in our excuſe 


Another ſtill remains you can't refuſe; | 
2 It is a Lady writes—and hark—a noble Muſe! 
But Vol. XXIII. P . But 
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But ſee a Critic ſtarting from his bench— 

A noble Author?? Yes, Sir; but the Play's not French - 

Yet if it were, no blame on us could fall ; s Chara# 

For we, you know, muſt follow Faſhion's call ; 

And true it is things lately were EN TRAIN 

To woo the Gallic Muſe at Drury lane; 

Not to import a troop of foreign elves, - 

But treat you with French a&ors—1n ourſelves : 

A friend we had, who vow'd he'd make us ſpeak 

Pure flippant' French, —by contrat—1n a week; 

Told us 'twas time to ſtudy what was good, 

Poliſh, and leave off being underſtood, 

That crouded audiences we thus might bring 

To Monſieur Parſons and Chevalier King: 

Or ſhould the vulgars grumble now and then, | 

The prompter might tranflate — for country gentlemen. 

Strait all ſubſcrib'd— Kings, Gods, Mutes, Singer, Actor, — 

A Flanders figure-dancer our contractor. 

But here, I grieve to own, tho't be to you, 

He acted e' en as moſt contrattors do; 

Sold what he never dealt in, and th' amount 

Being firſt diſcharg'd, ſubmitted his account: 

And what th' event? Their induſtry was ſuch, 

Dodd ſpoke good Flemiſh, Banniſter bad Dutch. 

Then the rogue told us, with inſulting eaſe, 

So it was foreign, it was ſure to pleaſe: 

Beaux, wits, . applaud, as faſhion ſhould command, 

And Miſſes laugh—to ſeem to underſtand 

So from each chme our ſoil may ſomething gain ; 

Manhood from Rome, and ſprightlineſs from Spain; 

Some Ruſſian Roſcius next delight the age, 

And a Dutch Heinel ſkate along the ſtage. 

Exotic fopperies, hail! whoſe flatt'ring ſmile 

Supplants the ſterner virtues of our iſle! 

Thus, while with Chineſe firs and Indian pines 

Our nurs'ries ſwarm, the Britiſh oak declines : 

Yet, vain our Muſes fear—no. foreign laws 

We dread, while native beauty pleads our cauſe: 

While you're to judge, whoſe ſmiles are honours higher 

Than verſe ſhould gain, but where thoſe eyes inſpire. 

But if the men See id your pow'r to awe, 
raw: 


Retort their churliſh ſenatorial law; 

This is your houſe—and move—the gentlemen withd 
Then you may vote, with envy never ceaſing, 
Your influence has increas'd, and is increafing ; 

But there, I truſt, the reſolution's finiſh'd ; 

Sure none will ſay—it ought to be diminiſh'd, 
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Charaters of SALLUST and Livy. From HarxLtr's Eflay on Hiſtory. 


UT Rome's, proud Genius, with exulting claim, 
Points to her rivals of the Grecian name! 

Sententious SALLUST; leads her lofty train; 
Clear, tho' conciſe, elaborately plain, 
Poiſing his ſcale of. words with frugal care, 
Nor leaving one ſuperfluous atom there! [ 
Yet well diſplaying, in a narzow: ſpace, 
Truth's native ſtrength, ang Nature's eaſy grace; 

k11Þ'd to detect, in tracing Action's courſe, 
The hidden motive, and the human ſource. 
His lucid brevity the palm has won, 
By Rome's deciſion, from Orokus'“ Son 

Of mightier ſpirit, of majeſtic frame, 
With powers proportion'd to the Roman fame, | 
When Rome's fierce Eagle his broad wings unfurl'd, 
And ſhadow'd with his plumes the ſubje& world, 
in bright pre-eminence, that Greece might own, 
Sublimer Livy claims th' Hiſtoric throne; 
With that rich Eloquence, whoſe golden light 
Brings the full ſcene diſtinctly to the ſight;  - 
That Zeal for Truth, which Intereſt cannot bend, 
That Fire, which Freedom ever gives her friend. 
Immortal artiſt of a work ſupreme! 
Delighted Rome beheld, with proud eſteem, 
Her own bright image, of coloſſal ſize, 
From thy long toils in pureſt marble riſe, 
But envious Time, with a malignant ſtroke, 
'This ſacred ſtatue into fragments” broke ; 
In Lethe's ſtream its nobler portions ſunk, 
And left Futurity the wounded. trug 
Yet, like the matchleſs, mutilated frame, 
To which great "AnGELo bequeath'd his name, 
This glorious ruin, in whoſe ſtrength we find 
The ſplendid vigour of the Sculptor's mind, 
In the fond eye of Admiration ſtil! 
Rivals the finiſh'd forms of modern ſkill; 


In Biography and the Character of PLuTARCH, F PE the ſamæs 


0 BLE ST Biography! thy charms of yore 
Hiſtoric Truth to ſtrong Affection b ore, 
And foſt'ring Virtue gave thee as thy dower, 

Of both thy parents the attractive power; 
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To win the heart, the wavering thought to fix, 
And fond delight with wiſe inſtruction mix. 
Firft of thy votaries, peerlefs, and alone, 
Thy PLUTARCH ſhines, by moral beauty known: 
Enchanting Sage! whoſe living leffons teach, 
What heights of Virtue human efforts reach. 
Tho' oft thy Pen, eccentrically wild, AN: 
Ramble, in Learning's various maze beguil'd ; 
Tho!” in thy Style no brilliant graces ſhine, 
Nor the clear conduct of correct Deſign, | 
Thy every page is uniformly bright 

With mild Philanthropy's diviner light. 

Of gentleſt manners, as of mind elate, 

Thy happy Genius had the glorious fate 

To regulate, with Wiſdom's foft controul, 
The 3 ambition of a TRA JAx's ſoul. 
But O! how rare- benignant Virtue ſprings, 
In the blank boſom of deſpotic kings! 


Charader of FROISSART. From the ſame. 


16 * Courteſy, with generous Valour join'd, , 
Fair Twins of Chivalry! rejoic'd to find 

A faithful Chronicler in plain FrorssanT; 

As rich in- honeſty as mi of art. | 

As the young Peaſant, led by fpirits keen 

To ſome great city's gay and gorgeous. ſcene, 
Returning, with increaſe of proud delight, 

Dwells on the various ſplendor of the fight ; 

And gives his tale, tho' told in terms uncouth, 
Li, * of Nature, on = 2 of Truth, 

o' rude engaging; ſuch thy le page 
Seems, O F 5 to this enlichben d age. 
Proud of their ſpirit, in thy writings ſhewn, 

Fair Faith and Honour mark thee for their own ;. 
Tho? oft the dupe of thoſe deluſive times, 

Thy Genius, fofter'd with romantic rhymes, 
Appears to play the legendary Bard, 

And trefpaſs on the truth it meant to guard. 

Still ſhall thy name, with laſting glory, ſtand 

High on the lift of that advent'rous band, 

Who, bidding Hiſtory ſpeak a modern tongue, 
From her cramp'd hand the Monkiſh fetters flung, 
While yet depreſs'd in Gothic night ſhe lay, 

Nor ſaw th' approaching dawn of Attic day. 


Charain 
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Character Far Papi, Fron the ſamt, 


ARPI, bleſt name! from every foible clear, 
Not more to Science than to Virtue dear: 
Thy pen, thy life, of equal praiſe ſecure! 
Both wiſely bold, and both ſublimely pure l 
That Freedom bids me on thy merits dwell, 
Whoſe radiant form illum'd thy letter'd cell ; 
Who to thy hand the nobleſt taſk aſſign'd, 
That earth can offer to a heavenly mind: 
With Reaſon's arms to guard invaded laws, 
And guide the pen of Truth in Freedom's cauſe. 
Too firm of heart at Danger's cry to ſtoop, -. 
Nor Lucre's flave, nor vain Ambition's dupe, 
Thro' length of days e ſame, 
Thy country's liberty thy conſtant aim 
For this thy ſpirit dar'd th' Aſſaſſin's knife, 
That with repeated guilt purſu'd thy life; 
For this thy fervent and unweary'd care 
Form'd, ev'n in death, thy patriotic prayer, 
And, while his ſhadows on thine eye-lids hung, 
«© Be it immortal! trembled on thy tongue. 


Character of Vol TAI E. From the ſams. 


H O' Pontiffs execrate, and Kings betray, 
Let not this fate your generous warmth allay, 
Ye kindred Worthies! who ſtill dare to wield 
Reaſon's keen ſword, and Toleration's ſhield, - 
In climes where Perſecution's iron mace 
Is rais'd to maſſacre the human race! 
The heart of Nature will your virtue feel, 
And her immortal voice reward your zeal: 
Firſt in her praiſe her fearleſs champions live, 
 Crown'd with the nobleſt palms that earth can give, 
Firm in this band, who to her aid adyance, 
And high amid th' Hiſtoric ſons of France, 
Delighted Nature ſaw, with partial care, 
The lively vigour of the gay VoiTaiRE;z 
And fondly'gave him, with Anackeon's fire, 
To throw the hand of Age acroſs the lyre: 
But mute that vary'd voice, which pleas'd ſo long | 
Th Hiftorian's tale is clos'd, the Poet's ſong! 
Within the narrow tomb behold him lie, | 
Who $l'd ſo large a ſpace in Learning's eye! 
. P 3 Thou 
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- Thou Mind unweary'd! thy long toils are o'er; 
Cenſure and Praiſe can touch thy ear no more: 
Still let. me breathe with juſt regret thy name, 
Lament thy foibles, and thy powers proclaim! _ 

On the wide ſen of Letters *twas thy boaſt 
To croud each ſal,” and touch at every coaſt : 
From that rich deep how often haſt thou brought 
The pure and precicns pearls of ſplendid Thought! 
How didſt thou triumph on that fubject-tide, 
Till Vanity's wild guſt, and ſtormy Pride, 

Drove thy- drone bark, in evil hour, to ſplit 
Upon the fatal rock of i impious Wit! 

But be chy failidgs cover d by thy tomb! 
Ard : guardian laurels o'er thy aſhes bloom! 

From che long annals of the world thy art, 

Wick chemic proceſs, drew the richer part; 

To Hiſt'ry gave a philoſophic air, 

And made the intereſt of mankind ber care; 
Pleas'd her grave brow with garlands to doth L 
And from the roſe of Knowledge ſtrip the thorn, 

Thy lively Eléquence, in*proſe, in verſe, 

Still keenly'bright, and telegantly terſe, 

Flames with bold ſpirit; yet is idly raſh : 

Thy promis'd light is oft a dazzling flaſh : 

Thy wiſdom verges to farcaſtic ſport, 

Satire thy joy! and ridicule thy fort / 

But the"pay Genius of the Gallic foil, 
Shrinking from ſolemn taſks of ſerious toi], 
Thro' every ſcene his pfayful air maintains, 
And in the light Memoir unrivald reigns. 

Thy Wits, O France! {as &en thy Critics own) © 
Support not Hiſtory's majeſtic cone; 

They, like thy Soldiers, want, in feats of length, 
'The Prem ſoul of Britiſh —_— 


Characters of CaMDEN, 8 CrakEN Don, Buxx zr, 
Rarix, Hume, Lrrr ELTON. From the ſame. 


AFL to thee, Britain! hail! delightful land! 
I fprin with filial joy to reach thy ſtrand: 
And thou! bleſt nouriſher of Souls, ſublime 
As Cer immprtaliz'd their native clime, 
Rich in Poetic treaſures, yet excuſe 
he trivial offering of an humble Muſe, 
ho pants to add, with fears by love o *ercome, 
Her mite of Glory to thy countleſs ſum! | 
With vary'd' colours, of the richeſt die, 


Fame's brilliant banners o'er thy Offspring fly: : 


' 
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In native Vigour bold, by Freedom led, . 
No path of Honour have they fail'd to tread : 
But- while they wiſely plan, and bravely dare, 
'Their own atchievements are their lateſt care. 
Tho' Caup EN, rich in Learning's various ſtore, 
Sought in Tradition's mine Trath's genuine ore, 
The waſte of Hiſt'ry lay in lifeleſs ſhade, 
Tho' RawLeicn's piercing eye that world ſurvey'd. 
Tho? mightier names there caſt a caſual glance, 
They ſeem'd to ſaunter round the field by chance, 
Till CLARENDoN aroſe, and in the hour | 
When civil Diſcord wak'd each mental Power, 
With brave deſire to reach this diſtant goal, 
Strain'd all the vigour of his manly ſoul. 
Nor Truth, nor Freedom's injur'd Powers, allow 
A wreath unſpotted to his haughty brow: | 
Friendſhip's firm ſpirit ſtill his fame exalts, 
With ſweet atonement for his leſſer faults. © 
His pomp of phraſe, his period of a mile, 
And all the maze of his bewilder'd ſtyle, ; 
Illum'd by warmth of heart, no more offend : 
What cannot Taſte forgive, in FA KLANp's friend? 
Nor flow his praiſes from this ſingle ſource; 
One province of his art diſplays his force: 
His Portraits boaſt, with features ſtrongly like, 
The ſoft preciſion of the clear VAN DDT EE: 
Tho', like the Painter, his faint talents yield, 
And ſink embarraſs'd in the Epic field. 
Yet ſhall his labours long adorn our iſle, 
Like the proud glories of ſome Gothic pile: 
They, tho' conſtrafted by a Bigot's hand, 
Nor nicely finiſh'd, nor correctly plan'd, 
With ſolemn. Majeſty, and pious Gloom,» 
An awful influence o'er the mind aſſume; 
And from the alien eyes of every ſec ' 
7 Attract obſervance, and command. reſpect, 
; In following: years, when thy great name, Nassau! 
Stampt the bleſt deed of Liberty and Law; 
When clear, and guiltleſs of Oppreſſion's rage, 
There roſe in Britain an Auguſtan age, | 
And cluſter'd Wits, by emulation bright, 
Diffus'd o'er Anxa's reign their mental light; 
That conſtellation ſeem's, tho? ſtrong its flame, 
To want the ſplendor of Hiſtoric fame: 
Vet BukxneT's page may laſting glory hope, 
| Howe'er inſulted by the ſpleen of Pope, 
Tho' his rough language haſte and warmth denote, 
Wich ardent Honeſty of ſoul he wrote; 
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Tho? critic cenſures on his work may ſhower, 

Like Faith, his freedom has a ſaving power, 

Nor ſhalt thou want, RAIN I thy well-earn'd Praiſe 

The ſage PoL.yzivs thou of modern days! 885 

Thy ſword, thy pen, have both thy name endear'd; 

This join'd our arms, and that our ſtory clear'd; 

Thy foreign hand diſcharg'd th' Hiftorian's truſt, 

Unſway'd by Party, and to Freedom juſt. * 

To letter'd Fame we own thy fair pretence, 

* atient Labour, and from candid Senſe. 
et public Favour, ever hard to fix, . ; 

Flew from thy page, as heavy and prolix. - 

For ſoon, emerging from the Sophiſt's ſchool, 

With Spirit eager, yet with Judgment cool, 

With ſubtle ſkill to teal upon applauſe, 

And give falſe vigour to the weaker cauſe; 

To paint a ſpecious ſcene with niceſt art, 

Retouch the whole, and varniſh every part; 

Graceful in Style, in Argument acute; 

Maſter of every trick in keen Diſpute! | 

With theſe ſtrong powers to form a winning tale, 

And hide Deceit in Moderation's veil, ; 

High on the pinnacle of Faſhion plac'd, 

Hume ſhone the idol of Hiſtoric Taſte. 

Already, 'pierc!'d by Freedom's ſearching rays, 

The waxen fabric of his fame decays.— 

Think not, keen Spirit! that theſe hands preſume 

To tear each leaf of laurel from thy tomb! 

Theſe bands! which, if a heart of human'frame 

Could ſtoop to harbour that ungenerous aim, 


Would ſhield thy grave, and give, with guardian care, 


Each type of Eloquence to flouriſh there ! 

But public Love commands the painful taſk, 

From the pretended Sage to ſtrip the maſk, 

When his falſe tongue, averſe to Freedoni's cauſe, 
Profanes the ſpirit of her antient laws. „ 
As Afia's ſoothing opiate drugs, by ſtealth, 

Shake every ſlacken'd nerve, and ſap the health; 
Thy writings thus, with noxious charms refin'd, * 
Seeming to Noche its ills, unnerve the mind. 
While the keen cunning of thy hand pretends 

To ſtrike alone at Party's abje& ends, | 
Our hearts more free from Faction's weeds we feel, 
But they have loſt the flower of Patriot zeal; 
Wild as thy feeble Metaphyſic page, 

Thy Hiſt'ry rambles into Sceptic rage; 

Whoſe giddy and fantaſtic dreams abuſe 

a HamMeven's Virtue, and a SHAKESPEARE's Muſe, 


EL 
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With purer ſpirit, free from party ſtrife, 
To ſoothe his evening hour of honour'd life, 
See candid LYTTELTON at length unfold 
The deeds of liberty in days of old! 
Fond of the theme, and narrative with age, 
He winds the lengthen'd tale thro* many a page; 
But there the beams of Patriot Virtue ſhine; 
There Truth and Freedom ſanctify the line, 
And laurels, due to Civil Wiſdom, ſhield 
This noble Neſtor of th' Hiſtoric field. 

The living names, who there diſplay their power, 
And give its glory to the preſent hour, 
I paſs with mute regard ; in fear to fail, 
Weighing their worth in a ſuſpected ſcale; 
Thy right, poſterity! I ſacred hold, 
To fix the ſtamp on literary gold; 
Bleſt! if this lighter ore, which I prepare 
For thy ſupreme Aſſay, with anxious care, 
Thy current ſanction unimpeach'd enjoy, 
As only tinctur'd with a ſlight alloy! 


RONDEAU. Sung by Mrs. BarTHELEMON, at Ranelagh, 


Is attentive to the fair, 
ill the doubtful courtſhip's over; 
Is ſhe then ſo much his care? 


N IGHT and day the anxious lover 


Warm as Summer his addreſſes, 
Hope and ardour's in his eyes, 
Cool as Winter his careſſes, ay 
When ſhe yields his captive prize, 


Now the owner of her beauty, 
Sees no more an Angel face; 

alf is love, the reſt is . wy 
Pleaſure ſure is in the chace. 
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Account of Books for 1780. 


Anecdotes of Painting in England; 
with ſome Account of the principal 
Ariiſis, and incidiutal Notes on 
other Arts; collected by the late 
Mr. George Vertue; ' and now 
dizeſted and 
eriginal MSS. by Mr. Horace 
Walpole. Jol. zd. and 4th. 


E are indebted to our rea- 
ders.a long arrear on the 
account of the' honourable editor 
of theſe memoirs. The two firſt 
volumes were pubhſhed in the year 
1762: and a ſhort view of the 
com piler's plan, together with our 
opinion of the judicious and live- 
ly manner in which it was exe- 
cuted, were given in the Annual 
Regiſter of that date. The third 
volume came out the following 


year; but the account of it was 


deferred till the publication of the 
fourth and laſt, which was then 
promiſed, and for which we have 
waited with all the impatience, 
that the ſingular merit of the pre- 
ceding parts had, we believe, very 
generally excited. 

But, how much ſoever we may 
have ſuffered from this delay in the 
gratification of our curioſity, the 
motives that occaſioned it cannot 
be ſufficiently commended. Mr. 
Walpole, whoſe humanity and be- 
nevolence are as much admired in 
private life, as are his fine genius 


publiſhed from his. 


and lively talents are by the public 
was unwilling, as he himſelf in. 
forms us, “to utter even genie 


cen ſures, which might wound the 


affections, or offend the prejudice, 
of thoſe related to perſons, whon 
truth forbad him to commend 


beyond their merits. —— As he 
could not therefore reſolve, like 


moſt biographiſts, to diſpenſe uni. 


verſal panegyric, the publication of 
this laſt volume, which contain; 


the lives of artiſts in the two late 
reigns, though it had been long 
written, and even printed, waz 


deferred, from motives of tender. 


neſs towards their ſurviving friends 
and relations.” 'To riſk the tide 
of popular curioſity would hare 
been a dangerous experiment in an 
author of doubtful reputation, On 
the other hand, to ſacrifice a long 
period of certain fame to the gta. 


tification of a private ſatisfaction, 


was ſtill leſs to be expected from 


the vanity of an applauded fa- 


vourite. But Mr. Walpole's ge- 
nius and virtues make him 'ſupe- 
rior to both theſe conſiderations ; 
and he knows that men of true 
taſte will not leſs admire the be- 
neficent exertions of the one, than 
the molt brilliant productions of 
the other. 

The firſt of the volumes now 
before us commences with the 
reign of Charles the ſecond. The 

arts, 
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arts, ſays this ſpirited writer, were 
in a manner expelled with the 
royal family from Britain. The 
anecdotes of a civil war are the 
hiſtory. of deſtruction. In all ages, 
the mob have vented their hatred 
to tyrants, on the pomp of tyran- 
ry. The magnificence, the people 
have envied, they grow.to deteſt ; 
and miſtaking conſequences. for 
cauſes, the firſt objects of their 
fury are the palaces of their maſ- 
ters. If religion is thrown into 
the quarrel, the moſt innocent arts 
are catalogued with fins. This 
was the caſe in the conteſts be- 
tween Charles and his parliament, 
As he had blended affection to the 
ſciences with a luſt of power, non- 
ſenſe and Ignorance were adopted 
into the liberties of the ſubject. 
Painting became 1dolatry, monu- 
ments were deemed: carnal pride, 
and a venerable cathedral ſeemed 
equally contradiftory to Magna 
Charta and the Bible. Learnin 

and wit were conſtrued to be 65 
heathen, that one would have 
thought the Holy Ghoſt could en- 
dure nothing above a pon. What 
the fury of Henry the VIIIth had 
ſpared, was condemned by the 
Puritans: Ruin was their harveſt, 
and they gleaned after the refor- 
mers, Had they countenanced 
any of the ſofter arts, what could 
thoſe arts have repreſented ? How 
pictureſque was the figure of an 
Anabaptiſt ? but ſectaries have no 
oſtenſible enjoyments ; their plea- 
ſures are private, comfortable, and 
groſs, 
ciety, are not calculated for men 
who mean to riſe on the ruins of 
eſtabliſhed order. Jargon and au- 
ſterities are the weapons that beſt 
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The arts that civilize ſo- 


ſerve the purpoſes of hereſiares and 
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innovators. The ſciences have been 
excommunicated, from the Gnoſ- 
tics to Mr. Whitfield, 
The reſtoration of royalty 
brought back the arts, not taſte. 
Charles the IId had a turn to me- 
chanics, but to none of the politer 
ſciences. He had Jearned'to draw 
in his youth. In the imperial li- 
brary at Vienna is a view of the 
Iſte of Jerſey, deſigned by him. 
But he was too indolent to amuſe 
himſelf, He introduced the fa- 
ſhions of the court of France, 
without its elegance, He had ſeen 
Louis the XIV th countenance Cor- 
neille, Moliere, and Boileau, who 
forming themſelves on the models 
of the ancients, ſeemed by the pu- 
rity of their writings to have ſtu- 
died in Sparta. Charles found as 
much genius at home, but how 
licentious, how indelicate was the 
ſtile he permitted or demanded! 
Dtyden's tragedies are a compound 
of bombaſt and heroic obſcenity, 
incloſed in the moſt beautiful num- 
bers. If Wycherley had nature, it 
is nature ſtark naked. The pain- 
ters of that age veiled it but little 
more. Sir Peter Lely ſcarce ſaves 
appearances but by a bit of fringe 
or embroidery. His nymphs, ge- 
rally repoſed on the turf, are too 
wanton and too magnificent to be 


taken for any thing but maids of 


honour. Vet fantaſtic as his com- 
poſitions ſeem, they were pretty 
much in the dreſs of the times, as 
it is evident by a Puritan tract 
publiſhed in 1678, and intituled 
«© Tuft and Renſonable Reprehenfions 
of Naked Breaſts and Shoulders.” 
The court had gone ai good way 


beyond the faſhion of the preced- 


ing reign, when the gallantry in 
vogue was to wear a lock of ſome” 
favourite 
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favourite object; and yet Prynne 
had thought that mode ſo damn- 
able, that he publiſhed an abſurd 
iece againſt it, called The Un- 
line/s of Lowe-locks *. 
* The ſectaries in oppoſition 
to the king, had run into the ex- 
treme againſt politeneſs : The new 
court, to indemnify themſelves and 
mark averſion to their rigid adver- 
faries, took the other extreme : 
Elegance and delicacy were the 
point from which both ſides ſtarted 
different ways; and taſte was as 
little fought by the men of wit, 
as by thoſe who called themſelves 
the men of God. The latter 
thought that to demoliſh was to 
reform; the others, that ridicule 
was the only rational corrective; 
and thus, while one party deſtroyed 
all order, and the other pave a 
looſe to diſorder, no wonder the 
age produced no work of art, that 
was worthy of being preſerved by 
ſterity. Yet 1n a hiſtory of the 
arts, as in other hiſtories, the times 
of confuſion and barbanſm muſt 
have their place, to preſerve the 
connection, and to aſcertain the 
ebb and flow of genius. One likes 
to ſee through what clouds broke 
forth the age of Auguſtus.” 
—“ The ſhort and tempeſtuous 
reign of James, ſays our author, 
though he himſelf ſeems to have had 
much inclination to them, afforded 
ſmall encouragement to the arts. 
His religion was notof a complexion 
*0 exclude decoration ; but four 
years, crouded with inſurrections, 
praſecutions, innovations, were not 
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likely to make a figure in a h; 
of BCLS NIP lite, 
— King William follows nen 
in order. This prince, be ch. 
ſerves, like moſt of thoſe in Ou 
annals, contributed nothing u 
the advancement of arts. He vn 
born in a country where taſte never 
flouriſhed, and nature had ng 
given it him as an embelliſhment 
of his wg qualities. He courted 
fame, but none of her miniſter, 
Holland owed its preſervation tg 
his heroic virtue; England its li. 
berty to his ambition; Europe it 
independence to his competition 
with Louis the XIVth; for hoy. 
ever unſucceſsful in the contef, 
the very ſtruggle was ſalutary. Be. 
ing obliged to draw all his re. 
ſources from himſelf, and not con. 
tent to acquire glory by proxy, he 
had no leilure, Rübe his = to 
preſide over the regiſters of bis 
fame. He fought his own battles, 
inſtead of chooſing mottoes for the 
medals that recorded them; and 
although my Lord Hallifax pro. 
miſed him that his wound, in the 
battle of the Boyne, 


Should run for ever purple in our looms, 


his majeſty certainly did not be- 
ſpeak a ſingle ſuit of apply in 
memory of the action. In Eng- 
land he met with nothing but diſ- 
guſts. He underſtood little of the 
nation, and ſeems to have aQted 
too much upon a plan formed be- 
fore he came over; and, however 
neceſſary to his early ſituation, 


little adapted to ſo peculiar a pea- 


% At the ſale of the late Lady Worſely, about ſeven or eight years 7 
was the portrait of the Ducheſs of Somerſet, daughter to Robert Earl of Eſſex 
(QElizabeth's favourite), with a lock of her father's hair hanging on her 


le 


4 


neck, and the lock itſelf was in the ſame auction.“ 
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ple as the Engliſh. He thought 
that valour and taciturnity would 
conquer or govern the world, and 
rainy imagining his new ſubjects 
ved liberty better than party, he 
rraſted to their feeling gratitude 
&r a bleſſing, which they could 
not help ſeeing was conferred a 
little for his own ſake, - Reſerved, 
anſociable, ill in his health, and 
fared by his ſituation, he ſought 
none of thoſe amuſements that 
make the hours of the happy much 
happier. If we muſt except the 
palace at Hampton Court, at leaſt 
it is no monument of his taſte ; it 
ſeems erected in emulation of what 
it certainly was meant to imitate, 
the pompous edifices of the French 
monarch. We are told that 


— Great Naſſau to Kneller's hand 
decreed | 

To fix him graceful on the bounding 
ſte 


In general I believe his majeſty 
patronized neither painters nor * 
ts, though he was happy in the 
latter but the caſe is different; a 
great prince may have a Garth, a 
Prior, a Montagu, and want Titi- 
ans and Vandycks, if he encou- 
rages neither Vou muſt addreſs 
yourſelf to a painter if you wiſh 
to be flattered—A poet brings his 
incenſe to you. Mary ſeems to 
have had little more propenſity to 
the arts than the king : the 
queen loved to work and talk, and 
contented herſelf with praying to 
God that her huſband might be a 
great hero, ſince he did not chooſe 
to be a fond huſband. —— 

—Of the reign of Queen Anne 
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ſo illuftrated by heroes, he obſerves, 
that it“ was not equally fortu- 
nate in artiſts, Except Kneller, 
ſcarce'a painter of note. Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey teftifies there was 
no eminent ftatuaries. One man 
there was who diſgraced this period 
by his architecture as much as he 
enlivened it by his wit ; formed to 
2 both Auguſtus and an 
gyptian monarch, who thought 
nothing preſerved fame like a ſolid 
maſs of ſtone, he produced a Re- 
lapſe and Blenheim. Party, that 
ſharpened the genius of the age, 
diſhonoured it too. A halfpenny 
rint of Sacheverel would have 
n preferred to a ſketch of Ra- 
phael. Lord Sunderland and Lord 


Oxford collected books, the Duke 
of Devonſhire and Lord Pembroke, 


pictures, medals, * ſtatues: The 
performance of the time had little 
pretenſions to be admitted into 
ſuch cabinets. —— 

— The fourth volume opens with 
George the firſt. We are now 
arrived,” ſays Mr. Walpole, ** at 
the period, in which the arts were 
ſunk to the loweſt ebb in Britain. 
From the ſtiffneſs introduced by 
Holbein and the Flemiſh maſters, 
who not only laboured under the 
timidity of the new art, but who 
ſaw nothing but the ſtarch and un- 
pliant habits of the times, we were 
fallen into a looſe, and, if I may 
uſe the word, a di/olute kind of 

ainting, which was not leſs bar- 
—— than the oppoſite extreme, 
and yet had not the merit of re- 
preſenting even the dreſſes of the 
age. Sir Godfrey Kneller ſtill 


lived, but only in name, which he 


* King William had ſo little leiſure to attend to, or ſo little diſpoſition te 


men of wit, that when St. Evremont was introduced to him, the king ſaid 


coldly, “ I think you was à major-general in the French ſervice,” 


proſtituted 
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proſtituted by ſuffering the moſt 
wretched daubings of hired ſubſti- 
tutes to paſs for his works, while 
at moſt he gave himſelf thetrouble 


of taking the likeneſs of the per- 


ſon who fat to him. His bold and 
free manner was the ſole admira- 
tion of his ſucceſſors, who. thought 
they had caught his ſtyle, when 
they neglected drawing, probabi- 
lity, and finiſhing, Kneller had 
exaggerated the curls of full-bot- 
tomed wigs and the tiaras of rib- 
bands, lace and hair, till he had 
ſtruck out a graceful kind of un- 
natural grandeur ; but the ſucceed- 
ing modes were ſtill leſs favour- 
able to pictureſque imagination. 
The habits of the time were ſhrunk 
to awkward coats and waiſtcoats 
for the men; and for the women, 
to tight-laced gowns, round hoops, 
and half a dozen ſqueezed plaits 
of linen, to which dangled behind 
two unmeaning pendants, called 
lappets, not half covering their 
ftrait-drawn hair. Dahl, Dagar, 
Richardſon, Jervas, and others, 
rebuffed with {ach barbarous forms, 
and not poſlefling genius enough 
to deviate from what they ſaw into 
graceful variations, cloathed all 
their perſonages with a looſe dra- 
pery and airy mantles, which not 
only were not, but could not 'be 
the dreſs of any age or nation, ſo 
little were they adapted to cover 
the limbs, to exhibit any form, or 
to adhere to the perſon, which 
they - ſcarce enveloped, and from 
which they muſt fall on the leaſt 
motion. As thoſe caſual lappings 
and flowing ſtreamers wereimitated 
from nothing, they ſeldom have 
any folds or chiaro *ſcuro ; ana- 
tomy and colouring being equally 
forgotten. Linen, from what œco- 
nomy I know not, is ſeldom allowed 


in thoſe portraits, even to the l. 
dies, who lean careleſly on a bar 
and play With a parrot they do do 
look at, under a tranquillity whic, 
ill accords with their ſeeming fy, 
ation, the ſlightneſs of their vel. 
ment and the lankneſs of their hair 
having the appearance of the 
being juſt riſen from the bath, and 
of having found none of thei 
cloaths to put on, but a log 
gown. Architecture was perverted 
to meer houſe- building, where it 
retained not a little of anbrugh; 
and if employed on churches, pro. 
duced at beſt but corrupt and tay. 
dry imitations of Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren. Statuary ſtill leſs deſeryed 
the name of an art. 

The new monarch was void of 
taſte, and not likely at an advanced 
age to encourage the embellifh. 
ment of a country, to Which he 
had little partiality, and with the 
face of which he had few oppor. 
tunities of getting acquainted; 
though had he been better known, 
he muſt have grown the delight of 
it, poſſeſſing all that plain good. 
humoured ſimplicity and ſocial in. 
tegrity, which peculiarly diſtin. 
guiſhes the honeſt Engliſh pri vat 
gentleman, Like thoſe patriots, it 
was more natural to. George the 
firſt to be content with, or even 
partial to whatever he found eſtab- 
liſhed, tnan to ſeek for improve. 
ment and foreign ornament; But 
the arts, when negleQed, always 
degenerate. Encouragement mull 
keep them up, or a genius revivity 
them. Neither happened under 
the firſt of the houſe of Bruuſwic.” 

Having | finiſhed | the reign of 
George the firſt, ** it is with 
complacency, ſays the, author, | 
enter upon a more ſhining period 
in the hiſtory of arts, upon a ne 
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era; for though painting made 
but feeble efforts towards advance- 
ment, yet it was 1n the rei of 
George the ſecond that architecture 
terived in antique purity; and 
that an art unknown to every age 
and climate not only ſtarted into 
being, but advance with maſter- 
ſteps to vigorous perfection; I 
mean, the art of gardening, or as 


creating landſcape. Ryſbrack and 
Roubiliac redeemed ſtatuary from 
reproach, and engraving began to 
demand better painters, ' whoſe 
works it might imitate. The king, 
it is true, hed little propenſity to 
refined pleaſures; but queen Ca- 
roline was ever ready to reward 
merit, and wifhed to have their 
reign illuſtrated by monuments of 
genius. She enſhrined Newton, 
Boyle, and Locke: ſhe employed 
Kent, and ſat to Zincke, Pope 
might have enjoyed her favour, 
and Swift had it at firſt, till inſo- 
lent under the maſ of indepen- 
dence; and not content without 
domineering over her politics, ſhe 
abandoned him to his ill- humour, 
and to the vexation of that miſ- 
guided and diſappointed ambition, 
that perverted and preyed on his 
excellent genius, 

To have an exact view of ſo 
long a reign as that of George the 
ſecond, it muſt be remembered 
that many of the artiſts already 
recorded hved paſt the beginning 
of it, and were principal perfor- 
mers. Thus the ſtyle that had 
predominated both in painting and 
architecture in the two preceding 
reigns, ſtill exiſted during the firſt 
years of the late king, and may be 
conſidered as the remains of the 
ſchools of Dahl and Sir Godfrey 
kneller, and of Sir Chriſtopher 


|. ſhould chuſe to call it, he art of 
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Wren. Richardſon and Fervas; 
Gibbs and Campbell, were ſtill at 
the head of their reſpective pro- 
feſſions. Bach art improved, be- 


fore the old profeſſors left the ſtage. 


Vanloo introduced a better ſtyle 
of draperies, which by the help of 
Vanaken became common to and 
indeed the fame in the works of 
al moſt all our painters ; and Leoni, 
by publiſhing and imitating Pal. 


ladio, diſencumbered architecture 


from ſome of the weight with 
which it had been overloaded. 
Kent, Lord Burlington, and Lord 


Pembroke, though the two ſirſt 


were no foes to heavy ornaments, 
reſtored every other grace to that 
im poſing ſcience, and left the art 
in poſſeſſion of all its righis - yet 
ſtill Mr. Adam and Mr. Chambers 
were wanting to give it perfect de- 
licacy. The reign was not cloſed, 
when Sir Joſhua Reynolds ran- 
ſomed portrait- painting from inft- 
pidity, and would have excelled 
the greateſt maſters in that branch, 
if his colouring were as laſting, as 
his taſte and imagination are in- 

exhauſtible.“ | 
We cannot cloſe theſe extracts 
without adding one more, in which 
Mr. W. has done juſtice to the 
merits of our living artiſts, with 
the ſame taſte and diſcerament, 
that he has appreciated the value 
of their predeceſſors In an adver- 
tiſement prefixed to the laſt vo- 
lume, he; acquaints us that“ The 
work is carried as far as the author 
intended to go, though he is ſen- 
ſible he could continue it with 
more ſatisfa&tion to himſelf; as the 
arts, at Jeaft thoſe of painting and 
architecture, are emerging from 
the wretched ſtate in which they 
lay at the acceſſion of George the 
firk. To architecture, taſte aud 
vigour 
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vigour were given by lord Bur- 
lington and Kent — They have 
ſucceſſors worthy of the tone they 
gave ; if, as refinement generally 


ver to extreme contrarieties, 
Kent's ponderoſity does not dege- 


nerate into filligraine - But the 
modern Pantheon, unitin 
deur and lightneſs, fimplicity and 
ornament, ſeems to have marked 
the medium, where taſte muſt ſtop. 
The architect who fhall endeavour 
to refine on Mr, Wyat, will per- 
haps give date to the age of em- 
broidery. Virgil, Longinus and 
Vitruvius afford 

amples, of ſcattering finery. 

This delicate redundance of 
ornament 8 into our archi- 
tecture might perhaps be checked, 
if our artifl 
lime dreams of Piraneſi, who ſeems 
to have conceived viſions of Rome 
beyond what it boaſted even in the 
' meridian of its ſplendor, 
as Salvator Roſa, fierce as Michael 
Angelo, and exuberant as Rubens, 
he has imagined ſcenes that would 
ſtartle geometry, and exhauſt the 
Indies to realize. He piles palaces 
-on bridges, and temples on pa- 
laces, and ſcales Heaven with 


prelate's coat of mail, and in the words of ſcripture aſked his holineſs, whether 
THAT was the coat of his ſon or not? Is not there humour and fatire in dit 
Joſhua's reducing Holbein's ſwaggering and coloſſal haughtineſs of Henry 8th, 
to the boyiſh jollity of maſter Crewe ?---One prophecy I will venture to make; 
Sir Joſhua is not a plagiary, but will beget a thouſand. The exuberance of 

us invention will be the grammar of future painters of portrait, 
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mountains of edifices. Yet why 
taſte in his boldneſs! what grad. 
deur in his wildneſs! what la 

and thought both in his raſh 
and details! ArchiteQure, inder 
has in a manner two ſexes, i, 
maſculine. dignity can only ey 


gran- its muſcles in public works and 3 Such 
public expence ; its ſofter beautien that de 
come better within the compaſi unt!) 
private reſidence and enjoyment. bidden 
How painting has rekindle profeſſo. 
from its embers, the works g 1 parti. 
many living artiſts demonſtrate To po 
The prints after the works of $i moe 
no rules, no ex- Joſhua Reynolds have ſpread his comme! 
fame to Italy, where they have ng induſtry 
at preſent a ſingle painter that car ſerved 1 
pretend to rival an imagination { — 
fertile, that the attitudes of his ages, al 
would ſtudy the ſub- portraits are as * various as thoſe work. 
of hiſtory. In what age were p. pot be! 
ternal deſpair and the horrors of greſs ir 
death pronounced with more ex. who b 
Savage preſſive accents than in his picture moſt ed 
of Count Ugolino ? When was in. Peter © 
fantine lovelineſs, or embrio-paſ- with A 
fions, touched with ſweeter truth lates | 
than in his portraits of Miſs Price WW ber t! 
and the baby jupiter? What frank- WW 2 
neſs of nature in Mr. Gainſbo- —_— 
, 9 — ItYs 
rough's landſcapes; which may pak 
Sir J. Reynolds has been accuſed of plagiariſm for having borrowed att. colour: 
tudes from ancient maſters. Not only candour but criticiſm muſt deny the the liv 
Force of the charge. When a ſingle paſture is imitated from an hiſtoric pictun bury, 
and applied to a portrait in a different dreſs and with new attributes, This is firſt in 
not plagiariſm, but quotation ; and a quotation from a great author, with a led hi 
novel application of the ſenſe, has always been allowed to be an inſtance of Hogat 
parts and taſte; and may have more merit than the original. When the ſons hh 5 
of Jacob impoſed on their father by a falſe coat of Joſeph, ſaying, “ Know G 
now whether This be thy ſon's coat or not, they only aſked a deceitful queſ- Nn 
tion — but that interrogation became wit, when Richard iſt. on the pope te- DIUS .« 
-claiming a biſhop whom the king had taken priſoner-in battle, ſent him the oY 
e 1 
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entitle them to rank in the nobleſt 
collections! What genuine humour 
in Zaffanii's comic ſcenes; which 


"oy do not, like the works of Dutch 
— and F lemiſh'painters, invite laugh- 
122 ter to divert i:ſelf with the naſtieſt 
| — indelicacy of boars [ 

nd of Such topics would pleaſe a pen 
auties that delights to do juſtice to its 
aſs of country—but the author has for- 
ent hidden himſelf to treat of living 
nde profeſſors. Poſterity appreciates 
ks of impartially the works of the dead. 
ſtrate To poſterity he leaves the continu- 
of Y ation of theſe volumes; and re- 
d his commends to the lovers of arts the 
ve not induſtry of Mr. Vertue, who pre- 
at Can ſerved notices of all his cotempo- 
on { raries, as he had collected of paſt 


f his ages, and thence gave birth to this 
thoſ work. In that ſupplement will 
JI not be forgotten the wonderful pro- 


greſs in miniature of Lady Lucan, 
who has arrived at copying the 
moſt exquiſite works of Iſaac and 
Peter Oliver, Hoſkins and Cooper, 
with a genius that almoſt depre- 
ciates thoſe maſters, when we con- 
ſider that they ſpent their lives in 
attaining perfection; and who, 
ſoaring above their modeſt timi- 
dity, has trangferred the vigour of 
Raphael to her copies in water- 
colours. There will be recorded 


| 6 

* the living etchings of Mr. H. Bun- 
ure bury, the ſecond . Hogarth, and 
dis is firſt imitator who ever fully equal- 
ith : led his original ; and who, like 
+ Hogarth, has more humour when 
** he invents, than when he illu- 
wel: ſtrates probably becauſe ge- 


nius can draw from the ſources of 
nature with more ſpirit than from 
the ideas of another. Has any 
painter ever executed a ſcene, a 
character of Shakeſpear, that ap- 


Vol. XXIII. 


For inſtance, in his prints to Triſtram Skandy. 
Q . 
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proached to the prototype ſo near 
as Shake ſpear himſelf attained zo 
nature? Yet is there a pencil in a 
living hand as capable of pro- 
nouncing the paſhons as our un- 
equalled poet; a pencil not only 
inſpired by his inſight into nature, 
but by the graces and taſte of 
Grecian artiſts— but it is not fair 
to excite the cutioſity of the public, 
when both the rank and baſhful 
merit of the poſſeſſor, and a too 
rare exertion of ſuperior talents, 
confine the proofs to a narrow 
circle, Whoever has ſeen the 
drawings, and baſreliefs, deſigned 
and executed by Lady Diana Beau- 
clerc, is ſenſible that theſe imper- 
fect encomiums are far ſhort of the 
excellence of her works. Her por- 
trait of the Ducheſs of Devonſhire, 
in ſeveral hands, confirms the 
truth of part cf theſe aſſertions. 
The nymph-like ſimplicity of the 
hgure 1s equal to what a Grecian 
ſtatuary would have formed for a 
dryad or goddeſs of a river. Bar- 
tolozzi's print of her two daugh- 
ters after the drawing of the ſame 
lady, is another ſpecimen of her 
ſingular genius and taſte, The 
gay and ſportive innocence of the 
younger daughter, and the demure 
application of the elder, are as 
characteriſtically contraſted as Mil- 
ton's Allegro and Penſeroſo. 

The hiſtoric compoſitions offered 
for St. Paul's by ſome of our firſt 
artiſts ſeemed to diſcloſe a viſion 
of future improvement—a period 
the more to be wiſhed, as the 
wound given to painting through 
the ſides of the Romiſh religion 
menaces the arts as well as idolatry 
—unleſs the Methodiſts, whole ri- 
gour ſeems to ſoften and adopt the 


artifices 
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artifices of the Catholics, [for our 
| itinerant mountebanks already are 
fond of being ſainted in mezzo- 
tinto, as well as their St. Bridgets 
and Tereſas] ſhould borrow the 
paraphernalia of enthuſiaſm now 
- waning in Italy, and ſuperadd the 
witchery of painting to that of mu- 
fic, Whitkeld's teinples encircled 
with glory may convert ruſtics, 
who have never heard of his or 
Ignatius Loyola's peregrinations. 
If enthuſiaſm is to revive, and ta- 
bernacles to riſe as convents are 
demoliſhed, may we not hope at 
leaſt to ſee them painted? Le 
Sueur's cloyſter at Paris makes 
ſome little amends for the impri- 
ſon ment of the Carthuſians. The 
abſurdity of the legend of the re- 
viving canon is loſt in the amazing 
art of the painter; and the laſt 
ſcene of St. Bruno expiring, in 
which are expreſſed all the ſtages 
of devotion from the youngeſt 
mind impreſſed with fear to the 
compoſed reſignation of the prior, 
is perhaps inferior to no ſingle pic- 
ture of the greateſt maſter, If 
Raphael died young, ſo did Le 
Sueur ; the former had ſeen the 
antique, the latter only prints 
from Raphael: yet in the Char- 
treuſe, what airs of heads! what 
Harmony of colouring ! what aerial 
perſpective! How Grecian the 
ſimplicity of architecture and dra- 
pery! How diverſiſied a ſingle 
quadrangle, though the life of a 
hermit be the only ſubject, and 
devotion . the only pathetic! In 
ſhort, till we have other pictures 
than portraits, and painting has 
ampler fields to range in than pri- 
vate apartments, it is in vain to 
expect the art ſhould recover its 
genuine luſtre. Statuary has ſtill 
leſs encoaragement, Sepulchral 


decorations are almoſt diſuſed . 2nd 
though the rage for portraits 
its higheſt tide both in pictute 
prints, buſts and ſtatues are Never 
demanded. We ſeem to wiſh 1 
longer doration to the monument 
of our expence, than the inbah. 
tants of Peru and Ruſſia, ber 
edifices are calculated to laſt but i 
the next earthquake or conflagry, 
tion.” 

From theſe extracts our reader, 
will perceive that Mr. Walpole ha 
loſt nothing of that lively ay 
ſpirited manner, which fo ſtrongh 
mark all his writings. The Ely 
on Gardening, which we hay 
given at large in the former part of 
this volume, will afford a laſting 
proof of his taſte and judgment, 

Beſides the four volumes which 
we have now gone through, Mr. 
Walpole publiſhed ſome time agg 
a ſupplemental volume on engray. 
ing, of which, as it compleats the 
author's plan, it may be neceſſary 
to inſert here a ſhort account, It 
is entitled—4 Catalogue of Engra- 
ders æubs hade been born or refeded in 
England; dige/fted & Mr. Horace 
Walpole, from the MSS. of Mr. 
George Vertue ; to which is added, 
an Account cf the Life and Works of 
the latter. 4to. 

As Mr. Vertue was of this pro- 
fefion himſelf, we may have the 
greater confidence in the induſtry 
and fidelity with which theſe ma- 
terials have been collected. Such 
particulars of the lives of the ſe— 
veral artiſts, as their general cb- 
ſcurity has ſuffered to remain, are 
recorded; and as accurate hits of 
their works, whenever they could 
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be obtained, together with an se- 


count of their merits, are added, 
this work muſt be of ſingular uſe 
to the colleQors of this ſpecies of 
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ACCOUNT 


dar author with the following ac- 
«cunt of the origin of the art of en- 
raving, and of its introduction 
into England. | 

„When the monacchs of Egypt 
erected thoſe ſtupendous maſſes, 
the pyramids, for no other uſe but 
to record their names; they little 
ſuſpeed that a weed growing by 
the Nile would one day be con- 
verted into more durable regiſters 
of fame than 23 of marble 
and granite. Vet when paper had 
been invented, what ages rolled 
away before it was deſtined to its 
beſt ſervice. 
to obſerve what obvious arts eſcape 
ourtouch, and how quickly various 
channels are deduced from a ſource 
when once opened. This was the 
caſe of the preſs : Printing was not 
diſcovered till about the year 1430: 
In thirty years more it was applied 
to the multiplication of drawings. 
Authors had ſcarce ſeen that faci- 
ity of diſperſing their works, be- 
fore painters received an almoſt 
equal advantage. To each was 
endleſs fame in a manner inſured, 
if they had merit to challenge it. 
With regard to prints, the new 
diſcovery aſfociated the profeſſors 
in ſome degree with the great maſ- 
ters whoſe works they copied. 
This intimate connection between 
printers and engravers makes ſome 
account of the latter a neceſſary 
ſupplement to the hiſtory of the 
former, But if this country has 
not produced many men of genius 
1n the nobler branch, it has been 
ſtill more deficient in excellent en- 
gravers. Mr. Vertue had been 
alike induſtrious in hunting after 


monuments of the latter profeſſion; 
he was of it himſelf ; but as the 
artiſts were leſs illuſtrious, has la- 
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Virty. We ſhall now take leave of 


It is equally amuſing 
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bour was by far more unſucceſsful. 
Till the arrival of Hollar the art 
of engraving was in England al- 
moſt confined to portraits. Vertue 
thought what was produced here, 
before the reign of King James, 
of ſo little conſequence, that in a 
ſketch which he had made for a 
beginning, he profeſſed!ly dates his 
account from the year 1600; If I 
take 1t up earlier, it is merely to 
give a compleat hiſtory, which 
will be comprehended in a few 
lines, and the materials for which 
I have chiefly gathered from his 
papers, and from the Typographi- 
cal Antiquities of Mr. Ames. 

% Mr. Evelyn ſays the art of en- 
graving, and working off from, 
plates of copper, did not appear 
till about the year 1490; that is, 
it was not brought to perfection 
from the hints gathered from topo- 
graphy : yet it is certain, that in 
1460 Maſo Finiguerra, a gold- 
ſmith of Florence, by an accident 
that might have given birth to the 
rolling-preſs, without the antece- 
dent diſcovery -of printing, did 
actually light upon the method of 
taking off ſtamps from an engraved 
plate. 2 a piece of ſuch 
plate into melted brimſtone, be 
obſerved that the exact impreſſion 
of the engraving was left upon the 
ſurface of the cold, brimſtone 
marked by lines of black. He 
repeated the experiment on moiſt- 
ened paper, rolling it gently with 
a roller. It ſucceeded, He com- 
municated the diſcovery to Baccio 
Baldini, of his own profeſſion and 
city. The latter purſued the in- 
vention with ſucceſs, and engraved 
ſeveral. plates from 2 of 
Sandro Botticello, which being 
ſeen by Andrea Mantegna, he not 
only aſſiſted Baldini with deſigns, 

N: ö but 
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but cultivated the new art himſelf. 
It had not been long in vogue be- 
fore Hugh da Carpi tried the ſame 
experiment with wood, and even 
added a variety of tints' by uſing 
different ſtamps, for the gradua- 
tions of lights and ſhades; a me- 
thod revived here ſome years ago 
with much ſucceſs by Kirkall, and 
fince at Venice by Jackſon, though 
very imperfectly. | | 
„ From Italy engraving ſoon 
travelled into Flanders, where it 
was firſt practiſed by one Martin 
of Antwerp. He was followed by 
Albert Durer, who carried the art 
to a great height conſidering how 
bad the taſte was of the age and 
country in which he lived. His 
fidelity to what he ſaw, was at 
once his fame and misfortune; he 
was happy in copying nature, but 
it was nature diſguiſed and hid 
under ungraceful forms. With 
neither choice of ſubjects or beau- 
ty, his induſtry gave merit even 
to uglineſs and abſurdity. Con- 
fining his labours almoſt wholly to 
rehgious and legendary hiſtories, 
he turned the Teſtament into 
the Hiſtory of a Flemiſh Village; 
the, habits of Herod, Pilate, Jo- 
ſeph, &c, their dwellings, their 
utenſils, and their cuſtoms, were 
all Gothic and European; his 
Virgin Mary was the heroine of a 
Kermis. Lucas of Leyden imi- 
tated him in all his faults, and 
was ſtill more burleſque in his re- 
preſentations. It was not till Ra- 
phael had formed Marc- Anton'o, 
that wp, i. placed itſelf with 
dignity by the fide of painting, 
When the art reached Eng- 
land does not appear. It is a no- 
torious blunder in Chambers to 
ſay it was firſt brought from Ant- 
werp by Speed in the reign of 
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James the Iſt, In ſome deoree VII“, an 
had it almoſt as ſoon as printing. vet ever 
the printers themſelves uling (mz oled in! 
plates for their devices and rebuſg, ſingle pri 
Caxton's Golden Legend has 1 that age. 
the beginning a group of (zing ed in a 
and many other cuts diſperi poſing f 
through the body of the work, þ Henry | 
was printed in 1483. The ſecond roducti 
edition of his Game at Chef; hi bd boo 
cuts too: So has his Le Merf 4 from CC 
Arthur. Wynkyn de Words firſt tha 
Caxton's ſucceſſor, prefixed to his er as 
title of the Statutes, in the finh was, © 
year of Henry VII. a plate with ocher ws 
the king's arms, creſts, &c. a co Book, 
of which is given in the Life of tharine, 
Wynkyn, by Ames in his Typo. Roland 
gee: Antiquities, p. 79. The copper. 
ame printer exhibited ſeveral was afl 
books adorned with cuts, ſome of 
which are particularly deſcribed 
by his B'ographer, in pages 3), An EG 
88, 89, & /equentibus. to Þ 
The ſubſequent printers con- Note 


tinued to ornament their books 
with wooden cuts. One confider- 
able work, publiſhed by [ohn 
Raſtell, was diſtinguiſhed by prints 
of uncommon merit for that aye, 
It was called The Paſtyme of the 
People, and by Biſhop Nicholſon, 
in his Hiftorical Library, Raftells 
Chronicle, This ſcarce book, of a 
very large ſize, I ſaw at the auc- 
tion of Mr. Ames's library; it bad 
many cuts, eighteen of which were 
in great folio, repreſenting the 
kings of England, fo well defign- 
ed and boldly executed as to be 
attributed to Holbein, though 1 
think they were not of his hand. 
I ſhall mention one more book 
with wooden cuts, (though ſeveral 
are recorded by Ames); it i 
Grafton's Chronicle, printed 1 
1569, and containing many heads, 
as of William the Conqueror, x 7 
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VII;, and Queen Elizabeth, &c. 
vet even though portraits were 
vled in books, I find no trace of 
fagle prints being. wrought off in 
that age. Thoſe I have mention- 
ed in a former volume as com- 
poſing part of the collection of 
Henry VIII, were probably the 
productions of foreign artiſts. The 
belt book that appeared wirn cuts 
from copper-plates, at. leaſt the 
&rſt that ſo induſtrious an enquir- 
er as Mr. Ames had obſerved, 
was, “ The Birth of Magkind, 
otherwiſe called, The Womans 
Book,“ dedicated to Queen Ca- 
tharine, and publiſhed by Thomas 
Rolande in 1540, with many ſmall 
copper cuts, but to theſe no name 
was afixed,” 
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An Eſay on Hiſtory, in three Epiſtles 
4% Edward Gibbon, %; with 
con- Notes. By William Hayley, E. 
2 
der. 
John 


Ir10ts 


T has been the fortune of few 
poets to begin their career 
with ſuch * 7 and, we may 
add, undivided applauſe, as the 
author of the eſſay now before us. 
It is no ſmall part of his merit, 
that in times, not perhaps ſo very 
dclicient in poetical abilities, as 
remarkable for countenancing the 
moſt frivolous and licentious abuſe 
of them, he has made choice of 


need not bluſh to decorate. The 
Eſſay on Painting is a convincin 
proce of his talents in that 1 
ind of poetry, which is partly 
didactie, partly deſcriptive; and 
his Epiſtle on the Death of Mr. 
Thornton, and the Ode to Mr. 
Howard, ſhew that he is no weak 
maiter of the, pathetic. 
His poetical talents, without be- 
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ſubjects which the Enghſh muſe 
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ing marked by any ſtrong caſt of 


original genius, are of that ſort, 
which is well qualified to adorn 
philoſophy, and illuminate the 
dictates of reaſon and good ſenſe. 
He poſſeſſes a conſiderable com- 
mand of figurative "99; wy a his 
verſification, though it has no 
great compaſs or variety, 1s eaſy, 
flowing, and harmonious: his in- 
vention is quick and fertile: his 
imagery new and various: his ſi- 


milies are novel, frequent, and 


happily applied; 

he poem . now before us is di- 
vided into three parts, In the 
firſt, after ſome general reflections 
on his ſubject, the author traces 
the progreſs of hiſtory from 


—the rude ſymbol on the artleſs ſtones 


to thoſe models of hiſtorical com- 
poſition which we owe to the ge- 
nius of Athens. The following 
re flections on the ſcarcity of great | 
hiſtorians, and the impoſſibility of 
attaining to perfection, are equal- 
ly juſt and beautiful. 


Pure, faultleſs writing, like tranſmuted 
gold, 

Mortals may wiſh, but never ſhall behold: 

Let genius ſtill this glorious object own, 

And ſeek Perſection's philoſophic ſtone ! 

For while the mind, in Study's toilſome 
hours, 

Tries on the long refearch her latent 
powwe's, , 

New wonders riſe, to pay her patient 
thought, 

Inferior only to the prize ſhe ſought. 


Nor are thoſe lines leſs poetical, 
in which he introduces Herodotus 
at the head of his hiſtoric wor- 
thies. 

————— Behold the hiſtoric fire ! 

Ionic roſes mark his ſoft attire ; 

Bold in his air, but graceful in his mein, 

As the fair figure of his favour'd queen, 
Q3 * 
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When her proud galley ſham'd the Perſian 


van, 


And grateful Xerxes own'd her more than 
man! 


The characters of Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, Salluſt, Li- 
vy, and Tacitus, are afterwards 
drawn with great ſpirit and judg- 
ment. 

The poet next addreſſes himſelf 
to Biography, of which he ſeems 
to conſider Plutarch as the father. 
This muſt be done rather on the 
account of his excelleney, than the 
priority of his claim; fince Dio- 
genes Laertius has left us a valua- 
ble work of the ſame kind. But 
probably the author has omitted 
this latter writer, as having com- 
piled rather the hiſtory of philoſo- 
Phical opinions, than of the ac- 
tions of mankind. -The charac- 
ters of Marcellinus and Anna 
Comnena conclude this part. 

The ſecond epiſtle commences 
with the Monkiſh hiſtorians, to 
whoſe merits and defects the au- 
thor has done juſtice in a manner 
much to the credit both of his can- 
dour and diſcernment.—The prin- 
cipal Italian, Spaniſh, and French 
writers follow, and theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by the later hiſtarians of 
our own country. The numerous 
extracts we have already given 
from this part of the poem, in our 

oetical article, makes it unneceſ- 
A to add more here, and will 
in a great meaſure enable our 
readers to judge for themſelves of 
our author's abilities both as a poet 
and a critic. 

The ſources of the principal de- 
fets in hiſtory, and its general 
laws, are the ſubjects of the third 
epiſtle.— This, as our author ſeems 
to have been well aware, is the 


and falſe 
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moſt important and difficult pan 
of his deſign. 


It has been well obſerved of g. 
Jay on tranſlated Verſe, that Ret 
common has indeed deſerved g 
praiſes, had they been given with 
diſcernment, and beſtowed not © 
the rules themſelves, but the 
with which they are introduced 
and the decorations with which 
they are adorned.” As to M.. 
Hayley, though we cannot alloy 
that he deſerves no praiſe as the 
legiſlator of hiſtory, yet we muſ 
confeſs that he is very far from 
having given us a complete code. 
In enumerating the defects of hif. 
torians, he has confined himſelf 9 
what relates to the ſubje&-matter 
of hiſtory, and has not entered 
all into thoſe which ariſe from 
faults in the ſtyle and manner, 
The rules which he afterwards lat 
down on that ſubject, are too ge. 
neral and indefinite to be capable 
of uſeful application. 

Vanity, national and private, 
flattery, party-ſpirit, ſuperſtition, 
| philoſophy, are the 
ſources from which he derives the 
principal faults in hiſtory. Theſe 
topics he has touched with great 
ſpirit, and illuſtrated with a va- 
riety of poetical images. Speak- 
ing of flattery he ſays: 


But arts of deeper guile, and baſer wrong, 

To Adulation's ſubtle ſcribes belong: 

They oft, their preſent idols to exalt, 

Profancly burſt the conſecrated vault; 

Steal from the buried chief bright Ho- 
nmour's plume, 

Or ſtain with Slander's gall the Stateſman's 

| tomb: | 

Stay, ſacrilegious ſlaves ! with reverence 
tread 

O'er the bleſt aſhes of the worthy dead! 

See! where, uninjur'd by the charnel's 
__ damp, 

The Veſtal, Virtue, with undying en 
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d of her toil, and jealous of her truſt, 

| the keen Guardian of their ſacred 

duſt | 

And thus indignant, from the depth of 
earth | 

Checks your vile aim, and vindicates their 


worth: 

„Hence ye! who buried excellence be- 
lied, 

« To ſcoth the ſordid ſpleen of living 
« Pride; 

« Co! giid with Adulation's feeble ray, 
« Th' imperial pageant of your paſſing 
« day! 

« Nor hope to ſtain, on baſe Detraction's 

« ſcroll, 

« A Tuvrirty's morals, or a SIDNEY'S 
& foul I $ 

Juit Nature will abhor, and Virtue ſcorn, 
| hat Pen, tho' eloquence its page adorn, 
Which, brib'd by Intereſt, or from vain 
pretence 


Fo 
Sits th 


Senſe, 

Would blot the praiſe on public toils be- 
ſtow'd, 

And Patriot paſſions, as a jeſt, explode. 


The character of an accompliſh- 
ed hiſtorian is drawn with great 
force and boldneſs. | 


Far other views the liberal Genius fire, 

Whoſe toils to pure Hiſtoric praiſe aſpire z 

Nor Moderatzon's dupe, nor Factien's 

brave, 

Nor Guilt's apologiſt, nor Flattery's ſlave : 

Wiſe, but not cunning; temperate, not 

cold; 

Servant of Truth, and in that ſervice 

bold; 

Free from all biaſs, ſave that juſt controul 

Ly which mild Nature {ways the manly 
ſoul, 

and Reaſon's philanthropic ſpirit draws 

To Virtue's intereſt, and Freedom's cauſe ; 

Thoſe great ennoblers of the human name, 

Pure ſprings of power, of happineſs, and 

fame . 


The neceſſity of chuſing a ſub- 
jet that is im portant and intereſt- 
ing, is judiciouſly ſhewn from the 
failure Bf Knolles; and the dan- 
ger of dwelling on the diſtant and 
minute parts of a ſubject really 
intereſting, is pointed out in the 
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To ſubtler Wit, and deep-diſcerning 
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example of Milton, But the worſt 
defect in an hiſtorian our author 
lays down to be, his ſapporting 
any ſyſtem of tyranny, With his 
warm and animated expoſtulations 
on this ſubject, we ſhall conclude 
our extracts. 


Neglect alone repays their ſlight offence, 

Whoſe wand'ring wearies our bewilder'd 
ſenſe: _ 

But juſt Abhorrence brands his guilty 
name, | 

Who dares to viliſy his Country's fame; 

With Shander's rage the pen of Hiſtory 

| | graſp, 

And pour from thence the poiſon of the 
Alp ; 

The murd'rous falſehood, ſtifling Ho- 
nour's breath ! 

The flaviſh tenet, Public Virtue's death! 

With all that undermines a Nation's 
health, 

And robs the People of their richeſt 
wealth ! 

Ye tools of Tyranny ! whoſe ſervile guile 

Would thus pollute the records of our iſle, 

Behold your Leader curſt with public 
hate, 

And read your juſt reward in Bzxavdy's' 
fate! 


Wy” — — 


Memoirs of the Life of David Gar- 
rick, E/; interſperſed with Cha- 
raters and Anecdotes of his Thea- 
trical Contemporaries. By Tho- 
mas Davies, 2 Vol. 8wo, 


HE life of Mr. Garrick 1s 

ſo intimately connected with 
the hiſtory of che ſtage, of which 
he was the unrivalled ornament 
and a ſucceſsful manager for up- 
wards of thirty years, that his bio- 
grapher has judiciouſly choſen to 
join them in theſe volumes, The 
lovers of theatrical anecdotes will 
find them a valuable continuation 
of the Apology of Colley Cibber, and 
both thoſe who act, and thoſe — 
go to ſee plays, will meet w n 
hints 


0 
— 
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hints for improvement, or ſubjects 
for compariſon.— The author ap- 
pears to be every way well quali- 
fied for the taſk he has under- 
taken. A long acquaintance with 
the ſtage, as 1 himſelf informs 
us, and an earneſt inclination to 
excel in the profeſſion of acting, 
to which he was for many years at- 
tached, afforded him an opportu- 
nity. to know much of plays and 
theatrical hiſtory, To this ac- 
count of himſelf we muſt in juſ- 
tice add, that the many proofs of 
candour and good ſenſe, which he 
has given throughout his perfor- 
mance, leave no room to ſuſpect, 
that he has wilfully miſrepreſent- 
ed either facts or characters. 

As we have already given our 
readers an account of the Life of 
Mr. Garrick, which we do not 
find to differ materially from what 
is related of him in theſe memoirs, 
we ſhall ſelect, for their enter- 
tainment, ſuch parts of the work 
before us, as relate to the moſt ce- 
lebrated of his cotemporaries. 

Of Mr. Fleetwood, the paten- 
tee, and the revolt of the cone— 
dians of Drury-lane in 1743, he 
gives the following account. 

«© Charles Fleetwood, Eſq; was 
a gentleman of an antient and re- 
ſpectable family, poſſeſſed of a 
large paternal eſtate. His perſon 
was genteel, and his manner ele- 
gant. His acquaintance, in the 
early part of life, with certain 
perſons of rank and diſtinction, 
_ fatal to him; they drew 

im into many faſhionable irregu- 
larities and exceſſes; they gave 
him an unlucky and extravagant 
habit for play. Amongſt thoſe who 
are addicted to gaming, there are 
many young men of family and 
fortune, who are imprudent and 
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undeſigning; they generally fil; 
prey to the artful, the ayaiicic, 
and fraudulent: the betrayed - 
their turns, become the betrayers, 
nor from this cenſure was My 
Fleetwood exempted, 

With the remains of his fortune 
he was perſuaded, by ſome of his 
acquaintance, to Purchaſe the 
greateſt part of Drury-lane pa. 
tent. He fortunately bought at 2 
time when the proprietors, by a 
run of ill ſucceſs, were become 
weary of their bargain, and will. 
ing to fell cheap what they had 
bought at a hig'- price. They 
had weakly fallen out with the 
moſt eſteemed of their players, on 
account of a ſmall advance in ſa. 
lary, which they had demanded; 
the ſum in diſpute did not, I be. 
lieve, much exceed 4col. 
annum. The actors revolted, and 
opened the little theatre in the 
Hay- market with ſome appearance 
of ſucceſs. 

Fleetwood brought back the ſe. 
ceders, and united the two com- 
panties of Drury-lane and the 
Hay- market. When this was ac- 
compl:ſhed, he tried all methods 
to ſtrengthen his troop, by gain- 
ing ſome actors of merit from Co- 
vent-garden theatre, with large 
and unuſual offers, Mr. Quin 
was perſuaded to leave his old 
maſter Rich, under whoſe thea- 
trical banners he had fought 
twenty years, for the advantageous 
income of 5ool. a ſalary till then 
unknown in any Engliſh theatre. 
This was, indeed, to him an an- 
nual increaſe of 200). but it muſt 
be confeſſed that Quin ; to 
remain 1n his old ſtation tor a leſs 
ſam than that which Fleetwood 
offered to give him ; but Rich re- 


fuſed the propoſal, and _— 
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that no ator was worth more than 

o0l. per annum. 

For ſome years, by the prudent 
adrice of the principal players, 
more eſpecially, I believe, of Mr, 
Charles Macklin, who was the 
only player I ever heard of, that 
made acting a ſcience; and the 
unremicted labours of this actor, 
Quin, Clive, Pritchard, and ſome 
others, the theatre at Drury-lane 
was in a ſtate of conſiderable cre- 
dit, and generally filled with- the 
choiceſt company. But it was im- 
poſſible to reſtrain ſo irregular and 
expenſive a man as the patentee 
within the bounds of prudence 
and economy. After he had hap- 
pily been obliged to forſake the 
practice of high play, and had 
deſerted Arthur's “, he was ſeized 
with an unaccountable paſſion for 
low diverſion, and took a ſtrange 
delight in the company of the 
meaneſt of the human ſpecies. 
his man of genteel addreſs and 
polite manners conceived a pecu- 
liar fondneſs for the profeſſors of 
the art of boxing; his time was 
divided between fturdy athletics 
2d ridiculous buffoons 3 between 
Proughton, James, and Taylor, 
the moſt eminent of our boxers, 
and the tumblers of Sadler's-Wells; 
tie heroic combatants of Hockley 
in the Hole and the Bear-Garden 
graced the patentee's levee almoſt 
cvery morning. 
Some lads beſte Mr. Garrick's 
engagement with this manager, 
he had brought all the inmates of 
Sadler's-Wells upon his ſtage, and 
entertained the public with fights 
of tail monſters and contemptible 
70pe-dancers, —— 

The theatre was farmed to one 


* Generally called White's Chocolate-Houſe, | 
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Pierſon, his treaſurer, who had 
lent large ſums. of money to the 
manager. This fellow confidered 
the merits of the beſt actors in no 
other view than as they contributed 
to the payment- of his loan; the 
juſt and legal demands of the actors 
were treated by him with inſo- 
lence and contempt : he was civil 
to Mr, Garrick, indeed, becanſe 
he hoped, by his acting, to get 
back the money he had riſqued 
upon the patent. 5 

In this diſtracted ſtate of Fleet- 
wood's management, the ill treat- 
ment of the players ſeemed to call 
aloud for redreſs. Bailiffs were 
often in poſſeſhon of the theatre 
and the properties, cloaths, and 
other ſtage ornaments of the com- 
medians, were ſometimes ſeized 


-upon by theſe low implements of 


the law, Many ridiculous con- 
teſts and fooliſh ſquzbbles between 
the actors and theſe licenſed har- 
pies might here be recorded for 
the reader's amuſement ; I ſhall 
content myſelf with relating one 
of them. The hat of king Rich- 
ard the Third, by being adorned - 
with jewels of paſte, feathers, and 
other ornaments, ſeemed, to the 
ſheriff's officers, a prey worthy of 
their ſeizure ; but honeſt Davy, 
Mr. Garrick's Welch ſervant; told 
them, they did not know what 
they were about; For, look you, 
ſaid Davy, “ that hat belongs to 
the king.” The fellows imagin- 
ing that what was meant of Rich- 
ard the Third was ſpoken of George - 
the Second, reſigned their prey, 
though with ſome reluQtance. 
Repeated, but ineffeftual ap- 
plications, were made to the pa- 
tentee, for removal of grievances, 
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by Garrick, Macklin, Pritchard, 
and others. It is true, he did not 
treat their remonſtrances with 
haughtineſs as his treaſurer did; 
he liſtened to their addreſſes with 
great calmneſs, as well as affabi- 
lity; he owned the juſtice of their 
repreſentations, and the rectitude 
of their demands; he was moſt 
heartily ſorry, he proteſted, for 
what was paſt, and pramiſed very 
ſolemnly to reform every thing 
that was amiſs. — Fair promiſes 
frequently made, and as often 
broken, will tire out the moſt pa- 
tient tempers; the clamours of 
the actors, but eſpecially thoſe 
who had no means of ſubſiſtence 
but their weekly income, were 
now ſo loud and urgent, that it 
became neceſſary to look about in 
earneſt for ſome means of ſubitan- 
tial redreſs. 

About the end .of the ſummer 
1743, the actors found leiſure to 
digeſt a plan for removing the 
grievances under which they had 
io long patiently ſuſfered. About 
a dozen of them, the chief of 
whom were Garrick, Macklin, 
Havard, Berry, Blakes, Mrs. 


Pritchard and Mrs. Clive, with 


Mills, and his wife, entered into 
an ailaciation, to which others 
were invited. A formal apree- 
ment was figned, by which they 
obliged themſelves not to accede 
to any terms which might be pro- 
poſed to them by the patentee, 
without the conſent of all the ſub- 
{cribers. | 

The players were in hopes that 
the lord chamberlain would be in— 
duced to grant them his favour 
and protection; and, in imitation 
of one of his predeceſſors, the 
witty and benevolent earl of Dor- 
ſet, who reſcued Betterton, Mrs, 


Barry, and other aggrieved aq, 
from the tyranny and OPpreſling 
of Chriſtopher Rich, the old pr. 
tentee of Drury-lane playbouse 


the nav 
attaine 

Garrick 
the firl 


rant them a licence or pateny rove 
or acting plays at the Opera-hout comedi: 
or elſewhere. They drew ep 2 Whi! 
petition, in which they ſtated thei gaining 
grievances very exactly, and ſup. to prot 
ported their claim to redreſs ſcon lord ch 
a variety of facts which they cc, not id! 
fered to prove. recruit 
The duke of Grafton, who was actors 
then chamberlain, received the procee 
petition of the players with cold. each 
neſs; inſtead of examining into cauſe 
the merits of their complaints, he from t 
defired to know the amount of it is 
their annual ſtipends. He wx mana; 
much ſurprized to be informed, the h 
that a man could gain, merely by for M 
playing, the yearly ſalary of gol, To 
His grace obſerved, that a near ber, | 
relation of his, who was then an to OP 
inferior officer in the navy, ex- teriny 
poſed his life in behalf of his elf! 
ing and country for leſs than act a 
half that ſum. All attempts to being 
convince the duke that juſtice and uſefu 
right were on the ſide of the peti- to bt 
tioners, were to no purpoſe. and 
It requires but little art of rea. raiſe 
ſoning to confute the duke's argu- play 
ment: his attempt to compare a for s 
principal actor's income with that ume 
of a ſubaltern officer, was very ill the 
founded: every gentleman that 1 
would wiſh to riſe in the fleet or the 
the army, is obliged to go through of 
the ſeveral gradations of prefer- tog 
ment; but the midſhipman and and 
the cadet both hope to riſe to the bly 
higheſt office which they can pol- Th 
ſibly attain. Beſides, genius ſteps anc 
beyond the tedious formalities of uni 
progreſſive ſervice and limited ap! 
practice. Hawke, Howe, and off, 
Keppel, were forced to ſerve in me 
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te navy ſome time before they 
attained to the rank of lieutenant 7 
Garrick, Clive, and Cibber, from 
the firſt trial of their abilities, 
-oved themſelves accompliſhed 
comedians. — 

Whilſt the players were buſy in 
gaining friends to their cauſe, and 
to promote their ſucceſs with the 
lord chamberlain, the patentee was 
not idle; he endeavoured to raiſe 
recruits amongſt all the itinerant 
actors in England. Before the 
roceeded to greater hoſtilities, 
each party ſtrove to juſtify their 
cauſe by appealing to the public 
from the preſs, Paul Whitehead, 
it is ſaid, drew his pen for the 
manager; and William Guthrie, 
the hiſtorian, was the champion 
for Mr. Garrick and his party. 

Towards the middle of Septem- 
ber, che manager was determined 
to open his theatre; but, on muſ- 
tering his forces, he found him- 
ſelf ſo wenk, that he could ſcarge 
act any play whatever. But upon 
being joined by Mrs. Bennet, an 
uſeful actreſs, whom he ſuſpected 
to be gone over to the revolters, 
and by the aſſiſtance of ſome new- 
raiſed forces, he announced in his 
play-bills the Conſcious Lovers, 
for September the 2oth, the uſual 
time of beginning to act plays in 
the metropolis. 

The compaſſion of the publie, 
the efforts of friends, and motives 
of curioſity, concurred to bring 
together a pretty full audience; 
and the play, though but tolera- 
bly aQted, paſſed with- applauſe. 
The conteſt between the manager 
and the ſeceders became ſoon very 
unequal, The latter found all 
applications for a new patent in- 
effectual. There was now no re- 
medy left, but to agree with the 
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manager upon the beſt terms that 
could be obtained, The matter 
ended, as it might have been fore- 
ſeen, from the moment the cham- 
berlain turned his back upon the 
players, Some of the principal 
actors, and ſuch as were abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to the conducting of 
the theatrical machine, were ad- 
mitted to fayour upon reaſonable 
terms, and were allowed the ſame 
annual ſtipends which they enjoy- 
ed before the ſeceſſion ; others of 
leſs conſequence were abridged of 
half their income.“ | 

Mr. Lacy ſucceeded Fleetwood 
as manager of Drury-lane ; at the 
ſame time Rich, the inventor of 
our modern pantomime, govern- 
ed the theatre at Covent garden. 


The characters of theſe two lead- 
ers, and the important event 


the campaign of 1747, are thus 
deſcribed. 

*< John Rich, the ſon of Chriſto- 
pher Rich, formerly patentee of 
Drury-lane theatre, ſeems to have 
imbibed, from his very earl 
years, a diſlike of the people wit 
whom he was deſtined to ſive and 
daily converſe. We are told, that 
his father wiſhed rather to acquire 
wealth by French dancers, Italian 
ſingers, and every other exatic ex- 
hibition, than by the united {kill 
of the moſt accompliſhed come- 
dians. The ſon inherited the ſame 


odd taſte ; for being left by his 
father in the joint poſſeſſion of the 


patent with his brother Chriſto- 
pher, and äàfter having ineffeftu- 
ally tried his talent for acting in 
the part of the Earl of Efſex, and 
ſome other important character, 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
pantomimical repreſentation. In 
this he was happily very fortunate. 
He formed a kind of harlequinade, 
unknown 
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unknown to this, and, I believe, 
to any other country, which he 
called a pantomime :- it conſiſted 
of two parts, one ſerious and the 
other comic, By the help of gay 
ſcenes, fine {habits, 21 dances, 
appropriated muſic, and other de- 
corations, he exhibited a ſtory 
from Ovid's. Metamorphoſis, or 
Tome other fabulous writer ; be- 
tween the pauſes or ads of this 
ſerious repreſentation, he inter- 
wove a comic fable, conſiſtin 
chiefly of the courtſhip of Harle- 
quin and Columbine, with a va- 
riety of ſurpriſing adventures and 
ſudden transformations, which 
were produced by the magic wand 
of Harlequin, — 

It is a very. ſingular circum- 
ſtance, that of all the pantomimes 
which Rich brought on the ſtage, 
from the Harlequin Sorcerer, in 
the year 1717, to the laſt which 
Was exhibited a, year before his- 
death, which fell out in 1761, 
there was ſcarce one which failed 
to pleaſe the public, who teſtified 
their approbation of them forty or 
fifty nights ſucceſhvely.—— 

Mr. Lacy, the rival of Mr. 
Rich, was a man of good under- 
ſtanding, uncultivated by educa- 
tion, — By a ſucceſſion of ſchemes 
he endeavoured to attain afluence 
and independence. The firſt dawn 
of his proſperity he owed to his 
projecting the rotunda of Rane- 
agh, about forty years fince, 
which gained him the ſum of 
4oool. This building is a ſtand- 
ing monument of his taſte and in- 
genuity, His being appointed 
manager. for the bankers, who 

urchaſed the remainder of Mr. 
leetwood's patent, with a third 
of bis own, advanced him ftill 


higher to public notice; and the 
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misfortunes of theſe men, wir 
perhaps to an utter deſertion of 
theatrical entertainments, in 

year of the Scotch rebellion i, 
1745, were occaſionally the mak. 
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ing of his fortune; for havin 5 
during the time he was a manz. a anc 
ger, frequently attended. the dyke ane 
of Grafton, then lord chamber. 3 Gl 
lain, in his hunting parties, he f (firſt pr 
far ingratiated himſelf in his in the 
grace's favour, that he afterwards, Garric 
at the expiration of the old pa. helieve 
tent, obtained on very reaſonable lius C 
terms a new one, the half of which rater 
Mr. Garrick purchaſed. neated 
Mr. Lacy was active and enter. writin, 


pu ng. He brought Barry fromlre. 
and; and, at the ſame time, ſecur. 
ed Macklin, Yates, Berry, Beard, 
Neale, Taſwell, Mrs. Chve, Mr, 
Woffington, Mr. and Mrs. Gif. 
ſard, and others. He appeared 
ſo formidable to Rich, that, 
the advice of his counſellors, he 
immediately entered into a treaty 
with Mr. Garrick, Mr. Quin, and 
Mrs. Cibber. Mrs. Pritchard, 
Meſſrs. Woodward. Chapman, 
Hippiſley, and Mrs. Green, be 
bad already bound to himſelf by 
articles. 

It is not, perhaps, more diff. 
cult to ſettle the covenants of 2 
league between mighty monarchs, 
than to adjuſt the preliminaries of 
a treaty in which the high and 
potent princes and princeſſes of a 
theatre are the parties. Mr, Gar- 
rick and Mr. Quin had too much 
ſenſe and temper to ſquabble about 
trifles. After one or two previous 
and friendly meetings, they ſe- 
lected ſuch characters as they in- 
tended to act without being oblig- 
ed to join in the ſame play. Some 
parts were to be acted by them al- 
ternately, particularly Row . 
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Third and Othello. The great nitent preſented an opportunity to 
dificalty lay in chuſing ſuch plays diſplay their ſeveral merits; though 
as they might both appear in to it muſt be owned, that the ba- 
advantage. The following parts lance was as much in favour of 
they conſented, as far as I can Quin, as the advocate of virtue is 
recollect, to act together: Loth- ſuperior in argument to the de- 
ario and Horatio in the Fair Pe- fender of libertiniſm. 
nitent; in Jane Shore, Haſtings The ſhouts of applauſe, when 
and Gloſter ; in Henry the Fourth, Horatio and Lothario met on the 
(firſt part) Hotſpur and Falſtaff ; ſtage together in the ſecond” act, 
in the Diſtreſſed Mother, Oreſtes, were ſo loud, and ſo often repeat- 
Garrick ; Pyrrhus, Quin ; and, I ed, before the audience permitted 
believe, Brutus and Caſſius in Ju- them to ſpeak, that the comba- 
lius Cæſar. I have ſeen the cha- tants ſeemed to be. diſconcerted. 
rater of Caſſius accurately deli- It was obſerved that Quin chang- 
neated in Mr. Garrick's own hand- ed colour, 'and Garrick ſeemed to 
writing, which he had extracted be embarraſſed; and, it muſt be 
from Bayle ; and it is very proba- owned, that theſe actors were ne- 
ble that he had . his conſent ver leſs maſters of themſelves, 
to act the part, but that, on ſe- than on the firſt night of the con- 
rious reflection, he had renounced teſt for pre- eminence. 
bis intention, as the weight of ap- Notwithſtanding the evident diſ- 
plauſe, in the much-admired ſcene parity ariſing from one actor's 
between theſe great men in the pleading the cauſe of truth and 
fourth act of the play, muſt have virtue, and the other being en- 
fallen to the ſhare of Brutus, gaged on the ſide of licentiouſneſs 
There was. another reaſon for re- and profligacy, Mr. Quin was, in 
jecting Caſſius, which, in all pro- the opinion of the beſt judges, 
bability, had its force with him; fairly defeated ; by ſtriving to do 
he would never willingly put on too much, he miſſed the mark at 
the Roman habit. which he aimed. The character 
Mr. Quin ſoon found, that his of Horatio is compounded of de- 
competition with Mr. Garrick, liberate courage, warm friendſhip, 
whoſe reputation was hourly in- and cool contempt of vice. The 
creaſing, whilſt his own was on laſt Quin had in a ſuperior de- 
the decline, would ſoon become gree, but could not riſe to an equal 
ineffectull. His Richard the expreſſion of the other two. The 
Third could ſcarce draw together ſtrong emphaſis which he ſtamped 
a decent appearance of company on almoſt every word in a line, 
in the boxes; and he was, with robbed the whole of that eaſe and 
ſome difficulty, tolerated in the graceful familiarity which 'ſhould 
part, when Garrick ated the ſame have accompanied the elocution 
character to crowded houſes, and and action of a man who is calmly 
with very great applauſe. _ chaſtifing a vain and audacious 
The town had often wiſhed to boaſter. | | 
ſee theſe great actors fairly match- When Lothario gave Horatio 
ed in two characters of almoſt the challenge, Quin, inſtead of 
equal importance. The Fair Pe- accepting it inſtantancouſly, with 
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the determined and unembarraſſed would give a ſignificant pron! 
brow of ſuperior bravery, made a and withdraw. : 


long pauſe, and dragged out the 
words, 


c I' meet thee there! 


in ſuch a manner as to make it 
appear abſolutely ludicrous. He 
pauſed ſo long before he ſpoke, 
that ſomebody, it was ſaid, call- 
ed out from the gallery, Why 
don't you tell the gentleman 
whether you will meet him or 
not? — 

The ſucceſs of the Lying Valet 
and Lethe induced Mr. Garrick to 
try his fortune once more as a 
writer; and Miſs in her Teens 
was the produce of his muſe; a 
farce, in which cowardice and 
effeminacy are ſo happily con- 
traſted, and ſtrongly ridiculed, 
that it will for a long time main- 
tain its ground in the theatre. 
This petit-piece was acted a great 
number of nights. Mr. Quin was 
called upon to play ſome of his 
characters during its repreſenta- 
tion. He complied at firſt, but 
ſoon after repented: he ſurlily 
ſwore he would not hold up the 
tail of any farce. ** Nor ſhall he,” 
faid Mr. Garrick, when he was 
told what Quin had ſaid; ff I 
will give him a month's holidays.” 
He picked out of the prompter's 
lift of plays all ſuch as could be 
acted without Quin, and were not 
ſuppoſed to have any internal 
ſtrength to draw company of them- 
ſelves, To theſe Miſs in her 
Teens was tacked every night for 
above a month, or five weeks. 
Quin would ſometimes, during 
the run of the farce, pay a viſit to 
the theatre; but” on being told 
that the houſe was crowded, he 
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The great run of company 1 
Covent-garden left Drury: lane in 


a ſtate of inferiority and deſpon. Tho 
dency. — Lacy having about thi; fixed | 
time, prevailed on the duke 9 Jong b 
Grafton to promiſe a renewal (f a ſhare 
the Drury-lane patent, he wiſely ave | 
thought, the beſt way to ſecure h he Wa 
valuable an acquiſition as My, his int 
Garrick, would be to offer hin conſid 
the moiety of it. | agreea 
The tender of ſo confiderahle ſoled | 
and valuable a thing as the half great 
of a patent, was by no means un. fight | 
pleaſing to Mr. Garrick ; he con. knees, 
ſulted his friends, who all adviſ. his da 
ed him to purchaſe it on reaſona. ner, © 
ble terms. By paying the mode. of the 
rate ſum of eight thouſand pounds, him, 
he became joint-patentee of Drury. and 
lane theatre with Mr. Lacy. This oblige 
tran ſaction was finiſhed to the (a. proba 
tis faction of both parties, about iy, Al 
the end of March, or beginning 1 a 
of April, 1747. the P 
Mr. Rich, though he was viſ- Cove 
bly acquiring very large property temby 
by ſuch a conſtant ſucceſſion of 1747 
good houſes, and principally by five | 
the means of his actors, did not man 
ſeem to enjoy or underſtand the whic| 
happineſs of his ſituation. It was conJv 
1magined, by thoſe who knew his come 
humour beſt, tnat he would have ed, 
been better pleaſed to ſee his great all 
comedians ſhew away to empty poun 
benches, that he might have had Mad 
an opportunity to mortify theit ity, 
pride, by bringing out a new of th 
pantomime, and drawing the town lomc 
after his raree-ſhow. Often would 11 
he take a peep at the houſe through cele 
the curtain, and as often, from nan 
diſappointment and diſguſt, art well 
fing from the view of a full audi- _ 


ence, 


ence, break out into the following 
expreſſions, What, are you 
there! Well, much good may it 
do you.” 5 

Though he might have eaſily 
fixed Mr. Garrick in his ſervice, 
Jong before he had bargained for 
1 ſhare of Drury-lane patent, he 

ive himſelf no concern, when 
he was told of a matter fo fatal to 
his intereſt ; he rather ſeemed to 
conſider it as a releaſe from a diſ- 
aoreeable engagement, and con- 
ſoled himſelf with mimicking the 
great actor. It was a ridiculous 
fizht to ſee the old man upon his 
knees, repeating Lear's curſe to 
his daughter, after Garrick's man- 
ner, as he termed it; while ſome 
of the players, who ſtood round 
him, gave him loud applauſes ; 
and others, though they were 
obliged to join in the general ap- 
probation, heartily pitied his fol- 
ly, and deſpiſed his 1gnorance. 

[ am authoriſed to aſſert, that 
the profits ariſing from plays at 
Covent-garden theatre, from Sep- 
tember 1746, to the end of May, 
1747, amounted to eight thouſand 
five hundred pounds. And let no 
man think this an exorbitant ſum, 
which was earned by a Garrick, in 
conjunction with many excellent 
comedians, when it can be prov- 
ed, that in one year, after paying 
all expences, eleven thouſand 
pounds were the produce of Mr. 
Maddock's (the ſtraw-man's) agi- 
I:ty, added to the inferior talents 
of the players, at the ſame houſe, 
ſome few years afterwards.” 

His ſhort ſketch of an actreſs ſo 
celebrated for beauty of counte- 
nance and elegance of form, as 
well as merit in her profeſſion, as 
Mrs. Woffington, cannot but be 
acceptable to our readers. 
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Mrs. Margaret Woffington was 
born at Dublin in 1718. For her 
education, in the very early part 
of life, ſhe was indebted to Ma- 
dame Violante, a French woman 
of good reputation, and famous 
for feats of agility. She is occa- 
ſionally mentioned in Swift's De- 
fence of Lord Carteret, From 
her inſtruions little Woffington 
learned that eaſy action and grace- 
ful deportment, which ſhe after- 
wards endeavoured, with unre- 
mitting application, to improve, 
When the Beggar's Opera was 
firſt ated at Dublin, it was fo 
much applauded and admired, 
that all ranks of people flocked to 
fee it, A company of childrem, 
under the title of Lillipotians, 
were encouraged to repreſent this 
favourite piece at the Theatre 
Royal; and Miſs Woffington, 
then in the tenth year of her age, 
made a very diſtinguiſhed figure 
amongſt theſe pigmy comedians. 
She appeared, for the firſt time 
in London, at the theatre in Co- 
vent-garden, in 1738. Her choice 
of character excited the curioſity 
of the public: Sir Harry Wild- 
air, acted by a woman, was a 
novelty : this gay, diſſipated, 
good-humoured rake, ſhe repre- 
ſented with ſo much eaſe, ele- 
gance, and propriety of deport- 
ment, that no male actor has 
ſince equalled her in that part; 
ſhe acquitted herſelf ſo much to 
the general ſatisfaction, that it 
became faſhionable to ſee Mrs. 
Woffington perſonate Sir Harry 
Wildair, The managers ſoon 
found 1t to be their intereſt to an- 
nounce her frequently for that 
favourite character; it proved 
a conſtant charm to fill their 
houſes, | 


In 
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the buſkin'd libertine, as ſhe was 
in the genteel walk of the gay 
gentleman in comedy, know 
not; but it is certain that ſhe did 
not meet with the ſame approba- 
tion in the part of Lothario, as in 
that of Wildair. 

Her chief merit in acting, I 
think, conſiſted in the repreſenta- 
tion of females in high-rank, and 
of dignified elegance, whoſe graces 
in deportment, as well as foibles, 


ſhe underſtood, and diſplayed in a 


very lively and pleaſing manner. 
The faſhionable irregularities and 
ſprightly coquetry of a Millamant, 
a Lady Townly, Lady Betty Mo- 
diſh, and Maria in the Non- 
Juror, were exhibited by Woffing- 
ton with that happy caſe and 
gaiety, and with {uch powerful 
attraction, that the exceſſes of 
theſe characters appeared not only 
pardonable, but agreeable. 

But this aQtreſs did not confine 
herſelf to parts of ſuperior ele- 

ance ; ſhe loved to wanton with 
ignorance when combined with 
abſurdity, and to play with petu- 
lance and folly, with peeviſhneſs 
and vulgarity : thoſe who remem- 
ber her Lady Pliant in Congreve's 
Double Dealer, will recolle& with 
great pleaſure her whimſical diſ- 
covery of paſſion, and her auk- 
wardly aſſumed prudery: in Mrs. 
Day, in the Committee, ſhe made 
no ſcruple to diſguiſe her beautiful 
countenance, by drawing on it 
the lines of deformity, and the 
wrinkles of old age; and to put 
en the tawdry habiliments and 
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In Dublin ſhe tried her powers 
of acting a tragedy rake, for Lo- 
thario is certainly of that caſt; 
but whether ſhe was as greatly ac- 
compliſhed in the manly tread of 


vulgar manners of an old bypo. 
critical city vixen. 

As, in her profeſſion, ſhe aimed 
at attaining general excellencs 
ſte ſtadied ſeveral parts of the 
moſt pathetic, as well as 1g 
claſs in tragedy; and was reſolved 
to per ſect herielf'in the grace and 
grandeur of the French theatre, 
With this view ſhe viſited Paris: 
here ſhe was introduced to Ma. 
demoiſelle Dumeſail, an a&ef; 
celebrated for natural elocution 
and dignified action. Colley 
Cibber, at the age of ſeventy, 
profeſſed himſelf Mrs. Wong. 
ton's humble admirer ; he thought 
himſelf happy to be her Ciciſbeo 
and inftructor ; his great delight 
was to play Nykin, or Fondle. 
wife in the Old Batchelor, to her 
Cocky, or Letitia, in the ſame 
play. 

On her return from Paris, the 
acted with approbation ſome parts 
in tragedy, particularly Andro- 
mache and Hermione in the Dil. 
treſſed Mother, which, to ſhew 
her proficiency, ſhe played alter- 
nately; but ſhe never could attain 
to that happy art of ſpeaking, 
nor reach that fkill of touching 
the paſſions, ſo juſtly admired in 
Cibber and Pritchard, Old Col. 
ley, ber maſter, was himſelf a 
mean actor in tragedy, though he 
was extremely fond of the buſkin; 
he taught her to recite fo pomp- 
ouſly, that nature and paſſion 
were not ſeldom ſacrificed to a 
falſe glare of eloquence, The 
teacher inſiſted upon a particular 
tone, as he called ir, in the de- 
clamation of his pupils. wy 

Mr, Garrick's acquaintance with 
Mrs. Woffington commenced, | 
believe, in Ireland, when he fit 

| Viſited 
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ted that kingdom, in 1742 3 
E Cordelia and Ophelia to 


bis Lear and Hamlet. When he 
commenced patentee, in 1747, 
te found her one of the articled 
comedians of Mr. Lacy ; but, as 
ke brought with him from Covent- 
rarden Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. 
Pritchard, ſhe thought her conti- 
puing at Drury-lane would be at- 
tended with many difagreeable 
contentions for characters. Be- 
{ire that time, Clive and Wof- 
fiagton had claſhed on various 
occaſions, which brought forth 
ſquabbles, diverting enough to 
their ſeveral partizans amongſt the 
actors. Woffington was well- 
bred, ſeemingly diſpaſhonate, and 
at all times miſtreſs of herſelf. 
Clive. was frank, open, and 1m- 
petuous ; what came uppermoſt in 
her mind, ſhe ſpoke without re- 
ſerve : the other blunted the ſharp 
ſpeeches of Clive by her appa- 
rently civil, but keen and ſarcaſ- 
tic replies; thus ſhe often threw 
Clive off her guard by an arch fe- 
verity, which the warmth of the 
other could not eaſily parry. 

No two women of high rank 
ever hated one another more un- 
reſervedly than theſe great dames 
of the theatre. But though the 
paſſions of each were as lofty as 
thoſe of a firſt dutcheſs, yet they 
wanted the courtly art of conceal- 
ing them; and this occaſioned 
now and then a very groteſque 
icene in the Green-room. 

Mrs. Woffington, after acting a 
few years with 
ed herſelf, in 1751, to Mr. She- 
ridan, the manager of the Dublin 
theatte. Here ſhe continued three 


years, and was the admiration of 
the public in a variety of parts, 
tragic and comic. Her company 


Vol. XXIII. 


Mr. Rich, engag- 
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was ſought aſter by men of the 
firſt rank and diſtinction; perſons 
of, the graveſt charaQter, and moſt 
eminent for learning, were proud 
of her acquaintance, and charmed 
with her converſation. She was 
I think, choſen preſident of a ſe- 
le& ſociety of beaux Eſprits, call- 
ed the Beef Steak Club, and wag 
the only woman in the company. 

She frankly declared, that ſhe 
preferred the company of men to 
that of women; the latter, the 
ſaid, talked of nothing but ſi!ks 
and ſcandal. Whether this parti- 
cular preference of the converſa- 
tion of males might not take its 
riſe from her not being admitted 


oO 


to viſit certain ladies of quality, I 


will not take upon me to ſay ; but 


ſhe certainly had not that free ac- 
ceſs to women of rank and virtue 
which was permitted to Oldficld 
and Cibber. 

Mrs. Woflington was miſtreſs of 
a good underſtanding, which was 
much improved by company and 
hooks. She had a moſt attractive 
ſprightlineſs in het manner, add 
dearly loved to puriue the baga- 
telle of vivacity and humour: ſhe 
was affable, good-natured, and 
charitable, When ſhe returned 
to London, in 17536, ſhe once 
more engaged herſelf to Mr. Rich ; 
and lied” about a year before his 
death, of a gradual decay.“ 


Mr. Malloch or Mallet, the au- 
thor of Elvira, and ſeveral other 
dramatick compoſitions, makes too 
conſpicuous a figure in theſe me- 
moirs to be omitted. ; 

„This author, ſays Mr. Davies, 
was, when very young, janitor of 
the High School of Edinburgh. 
His real name was Macgregor, a 
member of a Scotch clan, which 
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ther. 


ſome time, and ſigned it to a de- 
dication, he thought it ſounded fo 
unpolitely and was ſo unharmo- 
nious, that he afterwards ſoftened 
it into Mallet. The firſt pro- 
duction of his muſe, and when he 
was very young, was a ſweet and 
plaintive ballad called William and 
Margaret. Captain "Thompſon, 
the editor of Andrew Marvell's 
works, declares that he found this 
poetical noſegay among many other 
productions of the ſame author in 
a folio MS. of his works, and 
with ſeveral poems publiſhed by 
Mr. Addiſon in the Spectator. 
The Engliſh poetry, in Mar- 
vell's time, was certainly not ar- 
rived at that elegance and har- 
mony ſo viſible in the ſong of 
William and Margaret, and the 
hymns and verſions of pſalms in 
the SpeQator ; which Jatter bear 
evident marks of their being Mr. 
Addiſon's own compoſition. Nor 
can I preſume to rob Mr. Mallet 
of the merit of writing William 
and Margaret, on ſo ſlender a 
roof as, that of its being found 
in a volume of manuſcript poems 
attributed to Mr. Marvell, a 
name which deſerves to be revered 
by every ſincere lover of his coun- 
try. Mr. Mallet having diſtin- 
uiſhed himſelf as a man of learn- 
ing and capacity, was appointed 
rivate tutor. to his grace the 
Puke of Montroſe, and his bro- 
ther, Lord George Graham. Soon 
after, he went abroad with Mr. 


5 


Our author choſe that of 
Malloch ; but after having uſed it 
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had rendered themſelves ſo noto- 
rious, as well as obnoxious to the 
laws, for acts of violence and rob- 
bery, that they were obliged, by 
an act of parliament, to change 
the name of Macgregor for ano- 


Craggs; and after he returne 
* wrote his ed 
Eurydice, which was acted at the 
theatre in Drury-lane in 1731 
Aaron Hill wrote the prolggue and 
epilogue, and was enthufaſtica]! 
warm in his praiſes of the pl; 
though he found great fault wit 
the acting of it. Eurydice 1s not 
writren to the heart; the language 
is not original in many Places, 
but borrowed from other plays 
nor are the fituations in which the 
characters are placed intereſting, 
any more than the character; 
themſelves are juſtly or power. 
fully drawn ; Periander and Pro. 
cles are 'Tamerlane and Bzjazet, 
only in diſſimilar ſituations of for. 
tune. | 

We have in this play rage with. 
out producing terror, and grief 
that cauſes no commiſeration. 
Eurydice was conſiderably altered 
and revived almoſt thirty years af. 
ter its firſt repreſentation, The 
principal characters were perſonat. 
ed by Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Cibber, but to no effect. The 
paſſions of love and jealouſy are, 
of all others, the moſt capable of 
affecting the minds of the ſpecti- 
tors; but all the rage of a Gar- 
rick, and pathos of a Cibber, 
could not extort a tear from the 
audience, But the author would 
not take the blame upon himſelf; 
he ſat in the orcheſtra, and be- 
ſtowed his execrations plentifully 
upon the players, to whom he 
attributed the cold reception of 
his tragedy. 

Soon after the firſt acting of 
Eurydice he publiſhed his poem 
of Verbal Criticiſm; a trite ſa- 
tire on pedants and pedantry, 
compoſed of ſuch common-place 


raillery as that with which fmall 


Wits 
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wits uſually attack great and emi- 
nent ſcholars. Bentley's Paradiſe 
Loſt was indeed a fair mark for 
cenſure; and we muſt, I am 
afraid, reckon it amongſt the do- 
tages of that learned man, who 
publiſhed his edition of Milton in 
a very advanced age. But Mal- 
let's attack upon Theobald was 
equally ignorant and 1lliberal ; 
for the Shakſpeare Reſtored of this 
writer laid the foundation of juſt 
criticiſm upon our great poet, 
However, the poem was written 
with a defign to ingratiate the 
author with Mr. Pope, who ſoon 
after introduced him to Lord Bo- 
lingbroke. 

Thomſon and Mallet were re- 
commended to the patronage of 
Frederick Prince of Wales, who 
appointed them both his ſecreta- 
ries. The politicks of St. James's 
and of Leiceſter Houſe being very 
oppoſite, theſe writers were em- 
ployed by the friends of the prince 
to juſtify his conduct, and vindi- 
cate his cauſe, by attacking the 
adminiſtration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. 

The two poets did not pretend 
to underſtand political argument, 
but were ſuppoſed capable of in- 
tereſting the public in favour of 
their maſter's cauſe by the art of 
working up a fable in a tragedy, 
and in the drawing characters, 
and giving them ſuch language, 
as an audience could not fail pro- 
perly to apply. Thomſon, under 
the auſpices of his great patron, 
brought his Agamemnon on 
Drury-lane ſtage. I remember 
the following ſpeech of the prin- 
cipal character in the play, which 
was ſpoken to Egiſthus, was 
greatly applauded t 


But the moſt fruitſul ſource, 
Of every evil=O ! that I in thunder 
Could found it o'er the liſt'ning world 
to kings, 

1. delegating power to wicked bands. 


Agamemnon, though well a&- 
ed, for Mrs. Porter in advanced 
age and lame was prevailed on to 
perform Clytenineſtra, was not 
written agreeably to the taſte of 
the critics, who very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that he had not entirely 
preſerved ancient manners and 
characters; Clytemneſtra did not 
teſemble the portrait drawn of her 
by Eſchylus, which is more con- 
ſiſtent and agreeable to hiſtory, 
The diſpleaſure of the audience 
ſhown to certain ſcenes produced 
a whimſical effect upon the au- 
thor; he had promiſed to meet 
ſome friends at a tavern as ſoon 
as the play was ended, but he was 
obliged © defer his attending 
them to a very late hour, When 
he came, they aſked him the reaſon 
of his ſtay; he told them, that the 
criticks had ſweated him fo terri- 
bly, by their ſevere treatment of 
certain parts of his tragedy, that 
the perſpiration was ſo violent, as 
to render his wig unfit to wear; 
and that he had ſpent a great deal 
of time amongſt the peruke- mak- 
ers in procuring a proper cover 
for his head. x 

Though Thomſon's Edward and 
Eleonora was excluded the ſage, 
becauſe the licenſer ſaw, as he 
imagined, a formidable attack 
upon the miniſter ; Mallet's Muſ- 
tapha, which was ſaid to glance 
at the king and Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, in the characters of Soly- 
man the Magnificent and Ruſtan 
his viſier, was acted with great 
applauſe, 
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On the firſt night of its exhibi- 
tion were aſſembled all the chiefs 
in oppoſition to the court; and 
many ſpeeches were applied by the 
audience to the ſuppoſed grievan- 
ces of the times, and to perſons 
and characters. The play was in 
1 well ated ; more particu- 
larly the parts of Solyman and 
Muſtapha, by Quin and Mil- 
ward. Mr. Pope was preſent, in 
the boxes ; and at the end of the 
play went behind -the ſcenes, a 
place which he had not viſited for 
ſome years. He expreſſed him- 
ſelf to be well pleaſed with his en- 
tertainment; and particularly ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Quin, who was 
greatly flattered with the diſtinc- 
tion paid him by ſo great a man; 
and when Pope's ſervant brought 
his maſter's ſcarlet cloke, Quin 
inſiſted upon the honour of put- 
ting it on him. 

Thomſon and Mallet were ſoon 
after commanded by the Prince 
of Wales to write the maſque of 
Alfred, to celebrate the birth- 
day of Lady Augulta, his eldeſt 
daughter, which was twice ated, 
in the gardens of Cliſden, by 
Quin, Milward, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Horton, and other players. The 
accommodations for the company, 
I was told, were but ſcanty, and 
ill managed; and the players 
were not treated as perſons ought 
to be who are employed by a 
prince, Quin, I believe, was ad- 
mitted among thoſe of the higher 
order; and Mrs, Clive might be 
ſaſely truſted to take care of her- 
ſelf any where. 

Mr. Mallet's reputation was 
now ſo highly advanced, that the 
Ducheſs of Marlborough left 
| 1000]. by legacy to him and Mr. 
Glover, as a reward for writing 


3 


rough. 
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the life of the Duke of Marlbo. 
The latter declining th, 
taſk, the whole ſum became the 


property of the former, 


Mr. Mallet, after the death cf 
his friend Thomſon, which hap. 
pened in 1748, reſumed the ſtory 
of Alfred, on which they had 
written in conjunction. He gh. 
ferved.that in the firſt ſketch, Al. 
fred was but the ſecond character 
in his own piece; and this, 
imagine, was owing to the infly. 
ence of Quin, whoſe manner of 
ſpeaking and figure were better 
adapted to the part of the hermit 
than Alfred. He found himſelf 
obliged to make great alterations, 
more agreeable to the dignity of 
the principal part, and more ſuit. 
ed to Mr. Garrick's powers, who 
undertook to act it. Abundance 
of ſongs, and ſome odes, were 
added, and many new incidents 
and characters; ſo that little of 
the old maſque remained. In de. 
corations of magnificent triumphal 
arches, dances of furies, various 
harmony of muſick and incanta- 
tions, fine ſcenes and dreſſes, this 
maſque exceeded every thing 
which had before made its ap- 
pearance on the Engliſh ſtage. 

Mr.. Mallet, in the end of the 
year 1748, was employed by his 
patron, Bolingbroke, in a bufi- 
neſs which, if he had any feeling, 
muſt have been very difagreeable 
to him, the writing the preface to 
an edition of the Patriot King, in 
which he was obliged to cenſure 
the conduct of his friend Mr. 


Pope. This great man had been 


entruſted with ſeveral printed co- 
pies of the book, and enjoined to 
communicate the knowledge of it 
to a few ſelect perſons only; but 
he had, unknown to the author, 


printed 
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jatec an edition privately of 
copies. | | 

15% 4 Bolingbroke died in De- 
cember 1751, and left all his writ- 
ings, publiſhed and unpubliſhed, 
o Mr. Mallet; but with reſpect 
to thoſe political works printed in 
his life-time, he expreſſed him- 
ſelf cautiouſly, as if he foreſaw 
chat ſomebody would lay claim to 
them ; and therefore he left them 
to his legatee, as far as he law- 
fully could. 

When Mallet had prepared 
Lord Bolingbroke's works for the 
preſs, he was ſurpriſed with a 
claim of Mr. Richard Francklin, 
the printer, who had, in 1726, 
publiſhed Lord Boliugbroke's Po- 
fitical Tracts; and in 1735-6 re- 
tailed in the Craftſman his Re- 
marks upon the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and his Diſſertation on Par- 
ties; and afterwards, by the con- 
ſent, or at leaſt connivance, of the 
author, printed them in ſeparate 
volumes. He and Mr. Mallet 
were adviſed, by Mr. Garrick 
and other friends, to leave the 
matter in diſpute to the arbitra- 
tion of two perſons who were ſup- 
poſed by them to be competent 
judges of the queſtion, Mallet 
named Mr. Garrick's friend, Mr. 
Draper, a partner of Jacob Ton- 
ſon; and Francklin choſe Mr. 
Thomas Wotton, an eminent 
bookſeller, who had retired from 
buſineſs. A writing was drawn, 
wherein the queſtion .was ſtated, 
and a power given to the umpires 
to decide upon it, ſigned by the 
parties, | 

After mature deliberation, the 
arbitrators gave their decree in 
writing, as follows: That Mr. 


Mallet ſhould pay Mr. Francklin 


the ſum of two. handred pounds 


for leave to print the political 
works of Lord Bolingbroke, which 
had been publiſhed in his- lord- 
ſhip's life-time, in a complete 
collection of the ſaid nobleman's 
writings, and in any form which 
he thought proper, and as often 
as he pleaſed ; with this proviſo, 
that Mr. Francklin ſhould be ar 
liberty to print the books in 
queſtion in ſeparate volumes, as 
uſu]. 

Mr. Mallet did by no means 
approve the decifion ; and Franck- 
lin, by truſting to his honour, in 
not having inſiſted upon bonds of 
arbitration, was deprived of the 
benefit of the award. 

The ſum of two hundred pounds, 
for leave to print two or three old 
volumes, will doubtleſs appear at 
8 too large a gratification; 

ut, at that time, the right of 
copy was eſtzemed a valuable per- 
petuity ; and we cannot now con- 
demn two very intelligent and 
honeſt men for a decifion in fa- 
vour of that property which was 
ſo differently rated above fix and 
twenty years ago. Mr. Mallet's 
conduct will not bear juſtification. 
But though we cannot defend his 
behaviour, we may perhaps al- 
ledge ſomething by way of ex- 
cuſe. Mr. Mallet and his Jady 
appeared to all the world to be the 
happieſt couple in it, and I de- 
fire to have no doubt that they 
really were what they wilhed the 
world ſhould think them. How- 


ever, Mrs. Mallet, to her exceſ- 


five love, joined the moſt con- 
ſummate prudence. Every ſnill- 
ing of her fortune, which amount- 
ed to ſeven or eight thouſand 
l ſhe ſettled upon herſelf; 

ut then ſhe took all imaginable 
care that Mr. Mallet ſhould ap- 
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pear like a gentleman of diſtine- 
tion, and, from her great kind- 
neſs, ſhe always purchaſed every 
thing that he wore ; hat, ſtock- 
ings, coat, waiſtcoat, &c. were 
all of her own choice, as well as 
at her own coſt; and ſuch was the 
warmth of her fondneſs, that ſhe 
took care all the world ſhould 
know the pains ſhe beſtowed on 
her huſband's dreſs “. h 

Mallet dreamt of getting 1 
den mountains by Bolingbroke's 
legacy; he was ſo ſanguine in his 
expectations, that he rejected the 
offer of three thouſand pounds, 
tendered to him by Mr. Millar 
the bookſeller, for the copy-right 
of that nobleman's works; at the 
ſame time he was ſo diſtreſſed for 
caſh, that he was forced to borrow 
money of the ſame Mr. Millar, 
to pay his ſtationer and printer. 

Mallet heartily repented his re- 
fuſal of the Bookſeller's offer, for 
the firſt impreſſion of his edition 
of Bolingbroke's works was not 
ſold off in twenty years, 

Mr. Mallet's maſque of Britan- 
nia was acted in 1755. Mr. Gar- 
rick ſpoke a humourous epilogue 
to it in the character of a ee 
ſailor, part of which he compoſed 
himſelf. Britannia was repreſent- 
ed by Mrs. Jefferſon, the 'moſt 
complete figure in beauty of coun- 
tenance and ſymmetry of form I 
ever beheld. This good woman 
(for ſhe was as virtuous as fair) 
was ſo unaffected and ſimple in her 
behaviour, that ſhe knew not her 
power of charming. Her beauti- 
ful figure and majeſtick ſtep in the 
character of Anna Bullen, drew 
the admiration of all who ſaw 
her. She was very tall; and, had 


Fondlewife in the Old 


ſhe been happy in abilities to 20 
characters of conſequence, he 
would have been an excellent 
71. 1 in tragedy for Mr. Bar 

n the viciſſitudes of itinerant 10 
ing, ſhe had been often reduced 
from the ſmall number of player 
in the company ſhe belonged to 
to diſguiſe her lovely form, and 
to aſſume parts very unſuitable 10 
ſo delicate a creature, 

When ſhe was aſked what cha. 
raters ſhe excelled in moſt, (he 
innocently replied, Old men in «©. 
medy ; meaning ſuch parts 2 
achelor, 
and Sir Jealous Traffick in the 
Buſy Body. She died ſuddenly 
at Plymouth, as ſhe was looking 
at a dance that was practiſing for 
the night's repreſentation. 

Mr. Mallet obtained a penſion 
from the miniſtry in 1757, and 
was employed to write a vindica- 
tion of their meaſures, and 'more 
particularly reſpeding their ſend. 
ing a fleet into the „ 
under Byng; this he effected in 
a letter, written, as it 1s ſaid in 
the title, by a plain man, which 
was publiſhed in a large ſheet of 
paper; the miniſters were ſoon 
after changed : however, his old 
friends had the intereſt to procure 
him a very conſiderable place in 
the cuſtoms, which he enjoyed 
till his death, 

Till the year 1763, we hear 
nothing of Mallet, except a dedi- 
cation of his poems to the late 
Duke of Marlborough, in which 
he promiſes himſelf ſpeedily the 
honour of dedicating to him the 
life of his great relation. In the 
preface to his Alfred, publiſhed 
with his other works in 1759, be 


Mr. Mallet's favourite dreſs was a ſuit of black velvet. 


had 


maſqi 
nothi 
he ha 
himſe 
rick, 

frienc 


bad there ſuppreſſed what he had 
(aid in a former advertiſement to 
that maſque, publiſhed in 1751, 
that it was written to amuſe him- 
ſelf, amidſt the fatigues of his 
eat work, the life of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 

However, this life, of which 
he never wrote one line, ſerved 
him as a kind of ſtalking-horſe, 
to reach at any game which he 
had in proſpect. 

When he had finiſhed his El- 
vira, he caſt about in what man- 
ner he could beſt prevail upon 
Mr. Garrick to act it. He knew 
that his revived Eurydice, and his 
maſque af Britannia, had done 
nothing for the managers, though 
he had gained ſomething by them 
himſelf, He waited on Mr. Gar- 
rick, in the uſual intercourſe of 
friendſhip, with Elvira in his 
pocket, ; 

After the common ſalute, Mr, 
Garrick aſked him, what it was 
that employed his ſtudies. ©* Why, 
upon my word, ſaid Mallet, I am 
eternally fatigued with preparing 
and arranging materials for the 
life of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough ; all my nights and days 
are occupied with that hiſtory ; 
and you care Mr. Garrick, that 
it is a very * and intereſting 
period in the Britiſh annals. But 
bark you, my friend! do you 
know that I have found out a pret- 
ty ſaug nich in it for you?” 
„ Heh! how's that!] a nich for 
me | (ſaid the manager, turning 
quickly upon him, his eyes ſpark- 
ling with unuſual fire.) How the 
devil could you bring me into the 
hiſtory of John Churchill Duke of 
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Marlborough?“ — % That's my 
buſineſs, my dear friend (rejoined 
Mallet;) but I tell you, I have 
done 1t,”—** Well, faith, Mal- 
let, you have the art of ſurpriſing 
your friends in the moſt unex- 
ture and the politeſt manner: 

ut why won't you, now, who 
are ſo well qualified, write ſome- 
thing for the ſtage? You ſhould 
relax. Trterpone tuis — ha? you 
know! for I am ſure the theatre 
is a mere matter of diverſion, a 
pleaſure to you.“ 

* Why faith, ſaid the other, to 
tell you the truth, I have, when- 
ever I could rob the duke of an 
hour or ſo, employed myſelf in 
adapting La Motte's Ines de 
Caſtro to the Engliſh Rage, and 
here it 1s.” The manager em- 
braced Elvira with rapture, and 
brought it forward with all expe- 
dition.“ 

A gentleman of the law, who 
could not miſs ſuch an opportu- 
nity of laughing at Mr. Garrick's 
vanity, met him one day, and told 
him he had been applied to by 
the bookſellers to publiſh an edi- 
tion of the Statutes at Large, and 
he hoped he ſhould find a ſnug 
nich in them to introduce him, 

The ſtory of Elvira is exceed- 
ingly affecting, and Mrs, Cibber 
would excite tears, if poſlible, 
from inſenſibility; but the ſtyle 
of Mallet is not dramatick ; it is 
laboured and affected, void of 
nature and fimplicuy. The play 
was well ated, but I believe it 
was ſtopped at the ninth night. 
Some application made by the pit 
to an unpopular nobleman did no 
manner of ſervice to it. Mallet, 


* Dr. Johnſon, in his life of Mallet, places this anecdote to the Maſque of 
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alatmed at the diſcontinuing the 
run of his laſt and favourite off- 
{pring, acquainced Mr. Garrick 
by a note, that he had received 
forty cards from perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, all of whom deſired to know 
the reaſon why his play was ſtop. 
ped ; and for anſwer, he had refer- 
red them to him, the proper judge. 

Mr. Garrick had no ſtomach to 
repeat the acting of a tragedy that 
was not approved by the public, 
and in which he had received ſuch 
fignal mortification. 'The part of 
Don Pedro in Elvira was the laſt 
new character he ever ated. 

I have ſaid a great deal of this 
gentleman, and yet there was a 
ſtriking peculiarity in his conduct 
that I ought not to omit, as it may 
very probably convey ſome uſeful 
advice to others. He was a preat 
free-thinker, and a very free- 
ſpeaker of his free-thoughts ; he 
made no ſcruple to diſſeminate his 
ſceptical opinions where-ever he 
could with any propriety introduce 
them. 

At his own table indeed, the 
lady of the houſe (who was a 
ſtaunch advocate for her huſband's 
opinions) would often, in the 
warmth of argument, ſay ** Sr, 
woe deins. 

She once made uſe of this ex- 
preſſion in a mixed company to 
David Hume, who refuſed the in- 
tended compliment, by afferting 
that he was a very good Chriſtian 
for the truth of which he appeal- 
ed to a worthy clergyman preſent; 
and this occafioned a laugh, which 
a little difconcerted the lady and 
Mr. Mallet. | 

The lecture upon the sen cre- 
denda of the free-thinkers was re- 
peated fo often, and urged with 
ſo much earneſtneſs, that the infe- 
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rior domeſticks became ſoon 383 
ble diſputants as the heads of the 
femily. The fallow who waited 
at table being thoroughly convine. 
ed, that for any of his miſdeedz 
he ſhould have no after-account i 
make, was reſolved to profit bythe 
doctrine, and made off with man 
things of value, particularly the 
plate. Luckily he was fo cloſely 
purſued, that he was brought back 
with his prey to his maſter's houſe 
who examined him before ſome 
ſelect friends. At firſt, the man 
was ſullen, and would anſwer ng 
queſtions put to him; but being 
urged to give a reaſon: for his in- 
famous behaviour, he reſolutel 
ſaid, © Sir, I had heard you ſo 
oſten talk of the impoſſibility of a 
future ſtate, and that after death 
there was no reward for virtue, or 
puniſhment for vice, that I was 
tempted to commit the robbery,” 
Well; but you raſcal (replied 
Mallet) had you no fear of the 
gallows ?”? © Sir, ſaid the fellow 
(looking ſternly at his malte: 
what is that to you, if I had x 
mind to venture that? you had 
removed my greateſt terror; why 
ſhould I fear the lefler ?? MI. 
Mallet died April 21, 1765,” 


We ſhall conclude our extras 
from this entertaining milcelilany 
with the following anecdotes of 
two celebrated and much admired 
theatrical perſonages, Mrs. Clive, 
and Mr. Foote, 

About a year aſter Mrs. Pritch- 
ard had withdrawn from the'thea- 
tre, her conſtant companion and, 
friend, Mrs. Clive, determined to 
follow her example; had ſhe 
thooght proper, the could hare 
continued fevera! years longer to 
delight the public in various che- 
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1s adapted to her figure and 
0 of life; for to the laſt ſhe 
was admirable and unrivalled. 
Mr. Garrick ſent Mr. Hopkins, 
the prompter, to her, to know 
wherher the was in earneſt in her 
intention of leaving the ſtage, 
To ſach a meſſenger Mrs. Clive 
diſdained to give an aniwer. To 
Mr. George Garrick, whom he 
afterwards deputed to wait on her 
upon the ſame errand, this high- 
ſpirited actreſs was not much more 
civil; however, ſhe condeſcended 
to tell him, that, if has brother 
withed to know her mind, he 
ſhould have called upon her him- 
ſelf, When the manager and 
Mrs, Clive met, their interview 
was ſhort, and their diſcourſe cu- 
rious. After ſome compliments 
on her great merit, Mr. Garrick 
wiſhed, he ſaid, that ſhe would 
continue, for her own fake, ſome 
ears longer on the ſtage. This 
civil ſaggeſtion ſhe anſwered by a 
look of contempt, and a deciſive 
negative. He aſked how much 
he was worth; ſhe replied briſkly, 
az much as himſelf, Upon his 
ſmiling at her ſuppoſed ignorance 
or miſinformation, ſhe explained 
herſelf, by telling him, that „e 
knew when ſhe had enough, 
though he never would. He then 
entreated her to renew her agree- 
ment for three or four years; ſhe 
peremptorily refuſed, Upon re- 
peating his regret at her leaving 
the ſtage, ſhe abruptly told him, 
that ſhe hated hypocriſy ; ſor ſhe 
was ſure that he would light up 
candles for joy of, her leaving him, 
but that it would be attended with 
{ome expence.— Every body wall 
ſee there was an unneceſlary ſmart- 
neſs in the lady's language, ap- 
proaching to rudeneſs; but bow- 
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ever it was her way, as her friend 
Mrs. Pritchard uſed to expreſs it, 
The other anecdote relates to 
tranſations between Mr. Garrick 
and Mr. Foote, which, if the 
whole of them be true, place the 
profligacy of the one, arihng from 
is irregulanities, and the timi- 
dity of the other, arilizg from his 
vanity, in a ſtriking point of view. 
Theſe rivals would often meet 


at the houſes of perſons of faſhion, 


who were glad to have two ſuch 
gueſts at their table; though they 
certainly ſhould have entertained 
their friends ſeparately; for Mr, 
Garrick was a muta perſona in the 
preſence of Foote : he was all 
admira:ion wheg this great genius 
entertained the company, and no 
man laughed more heartily at his 
lively ſallies han he did. It muſt 
be owned that he tried all methods 
to conciliate Foote's mind, ſo far 
at leaſt as to prevail upon him to 
forbear his illiberal attacks upon 
him when abſent; and this he 
ought to have done for his own 
ſake, for Foote often rendered his 
converſation diſguſting by his 
nauſeous abuſe of Mr. Garrick ; 
but, the more ſenſibility the Jatter 
diſcovered, che greater price the 
former put upon his cealing from 
hoſtilities. 

The great ſucceſs of the Strat- 
ford Jubilee, when exhibited, in 
the winter of 1770, at Drury-lane, 
inſpired this envious man with 
the deſign of producing a mock 
procefiion in imitation of it, and 
of introducing Mr. Garrick upon 
his ſtige. He confidered bim as 
fit goods to bring to his market; 
a man ſo rich, ſo meritorious, ſo 
well known, ſo much admired, 
and ſo envied, was a prey too 
valuable not to be ſeized on Iv 
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his own uſe ; the foregoing it, he 
thought, would be loſing a ſtaple 
commodity, which would fill his 
houſe forty nights ſucceſſively, or 
perhaps for the whole ſummer. In 
this mock proceſſion, a fellow was 
to be dreſſed up, and made as 
much like Mr. Garrick as poſſi- 
ble ; it was intended that ſome ra- 
gamufhn in the proceſſion ſhould 
addreſs Roſcius in the well-known 
lines of the poet-laureat, 


A nation's taſte depends on you ; 
Perhaps a nation's virtue too. 


The repreſenter of Mr. Garrick 
was to make no anſwer, but to cry 
Cock a doodle do!“ 

While this ſcheme was in em- 
bryo, Foote's neceſſities, which 
were brought on by a ridiculous 
parade of ſplendid living, by hir- 
ing a number of uſeleſs ſervants, 
and by treating with magnificent 
dinners thoſe who laughed at his 
wit, drank his claret, and won his 
money at cards, (for he was a 
great dupe at play,) reduced him 
to the humiliating ſituation of 
borrowing money of the man whom 
he intended to expoſe to public 
ridicule. Five hundred ponnds 
were lent to him by Mr. Garrick ; 
and this ſum, after a ſucceſsful 
run of a new piece, was paid back 
in a pettiſh reſentment, becauſe 
it was pretended that Mr. Gar- 
rick's creatures had circulated a 
report that Mr, Foote was under 
obligations to him. By this time 
he had formed his plan, and had 
reſolved, or at leaſt ſo he gave 
out, to put it in execution, He 
was at no pains to conceal his de- 
fign from Mr. Garrick, who had 
early intelligence of the whole 
ſcheme. The uneaſineſs he felt 
upon the occaſion could not be 


diſſembled ; he dreaded public gj. 
dicule as the worſt of all misfor. 
tunes, and apprehended the ruin 


of that reputation which he had 42 
been raiſing ſo many years. To Bots a 
reſent an affront perſonally to a * on 
man with a wooden leg would on. Geliciou 
ly have expoſed him to laughter. me w! 
It was pleaſant enough, durin = þ WA 
the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, to ſee * fa 
them meet, on a vifit, at a noble. Ache 
man's door, and alighting from ly aft 
their chariots. Significant looks Foote, 
were exchanged before they ſpoke; that 
Mr. Garrick broke filence fr} : houſe 
© What is it, war or peace?” him, 
* Oh! peace, by all means," favour 
ſaid Foote, with much apparent means 
glee; and the day was ſpent in eople 
great ſeeming cordiality. Much WW hes 1 
about this time, Mr. Garrick paid the m 
this levelling ſatiriſt a viſit, and offenſ, 
was ſurpriſed to ſee a buſt of him. He 
ſelf placed on his bureau. Is this vehen 
intended as a compliment to me? the fi 
ſaid Roſcius. — Certainly. And dialoy 
can you truſt me fo near your caſh to hi 
and your bank notes? — Ves, very the p 
well, faid Foote ; for you are The 
without hands. þim 
What put an end to this projet end, 
I could never learn: whether a 3s n 


well-timed gratification, or Gar- 
rick's threats of ſerving him in 
kind. But of this laſt I never heard 
the leaſt hint, though I am well 
perſuaded that ſuch a menace 
might probably have had its ef 
fett; for no man threatened more 
than Foote, nor was any man more 
timorous. At the time when he 
was dealing out his ſcandal at the 
Hay-market, and levelling all 
characters for his private emolu- 
ment, he was — to declare, in 
a kind of agony, that he was a- 
fraid to take a news- paper in his 
hand, for fear of reading ſome 

out- 


ACCOUNT 


dutrageous abuſe upon himſelf or 
his friends. ; 

But, although the project of a 
mock proceſſion was given up, 
Foote thought the ridiculing Gar- 
rick. on the ſtage was a morſel too 
delicious to reſign. At the very 
time when the mind of Mr. Gar- 
r.ck was diſturbed by a ſcandalous 
and falſe inſinuation, which the 
zuthor of it publickly and ſolemn- 
ly afterwards diſavowed, Mr, 
Foote, from a ridiculous pretence 
that Mr. Garrick kept his play- 
houſe open purpoſely to diltreſs 
him, by acting ſeveral of his moſt 
favourite characters, and by theſe 
means drawing all the play-going 
people to Drury-lane, reſolved to 
ſhew his reſentment in a manner 
the moſt profitable to himſelf and 
offenſive to Mr, Garrick, 

He firſt attacked him with much 
vehemence in the news-papers, in 
the form of letters, fables, and 
dialogues. This was preparatory 
to his grand deſign of regaling 
the public with a feaſt of Roſcius. 
The new ſcheme was to introduce 
him in his puppet-ſhew : to this 
end, a maſk was made, that bore 
35 near a reſemblance as poſlible 
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to the countenance of Mr. Gar- 
rick, and this he ſhewed to all his 
viſitors ; a paſte-board figure of a 
body was prepared, to be joined 
to the head; a man was to be 
concealed under this ſtrange ſhell, 
who was, every now and then, to 
utter ſomething which the author 
was to convey to him. But fo 
fond was Foote of his favourite 
Cock a doodle do! that, as ſoon as 
the figure was introduced on the 
ſtage, he was ordered to clap his 
fides, and crow as loud as the 
cock in Hamlet, 

This mock repreſentation of Mr. 
Garrick was talked of for a long 
time, though not announced in 
the news- papers. Foote laboured 
to raiſe his fears and apprehen- 
fions, and at the ſame time to 
create an appetite in the public 
for ſo extraordinary a diſh. That 
this project, too, was afterwards 
laid aſide, it was generally ſup- 
poſed, was owing to a ſum of 
money which was borrowed never 
to be repaid ; or perhaps to a gra- 
tification, the accepting of which 
was ſtill more diſhonourable; how- 
ever, this is only conjecture.“ 
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HISTORY os EUROPE. 


E Þ:+ HE 


Retroſpe tive view of the affairs of Europe in the year 1779. State ef 


the belligerant powers in Germany. Event of the late campaign, in- 
duces a diſpoſition favourable to the pacific views of the Empreſi- Queen; 


which are farther ſeconded by the mediation of Ruſſia and France. A 


ſuſpenſion of arms publiſhed, and the Congreſs for negociating a peace 
afſembles at Teſchen. Treaty of peace concluded. Differences between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, threaten a new war.  Negociation conducted, 
and a new convention concluded, under the mediation of the French mi- 
niſter. Naval preparations by Spain. Opens the war with the ſiege 
of Gibraltar. France. Conſequences of the appointment of M. Necker 
to the government of the French finances. Succeſsful expedition to the 
coaſt of Africa. Ineffetual attempt upon the Iſland of Ferſey. Threat 
of an invaſion, and great preparations apparently for that purpoſe. 


French fleet ſails from Breft, and proceeds to the coaſts of Spain. Com- 


bined fleets of France and Spain enter the Britiſh channel, and appear 


in great force before Plymouth. Enemy guit the channel, return again; 
at length finally quit the Britiſh coaſts, and proceed to Breſt. p. [I 


K 


State of public affairs previous to the meeting of 
combination of power againſt Great Britain. Proclamations; for re- 
prizals on Spain; and for defenſive meafures in caſe of an invaſion. 
Various manifeſtos, and public pieces, iſſued by the belligerant powers. 
Some obſervations on the charges exhibited by Spain. Offtenſible cauſds, 
and real motives Fo war, on the fide of the Houſe of Bourbon. Ire- 


land, Cauſes which led z the preſent ftate of affairs in that kingdom. 


Com- 


——— Vaſt 


Co Nr. Nenn 


meeting at that city. Committee appointed. Some account of the peil. 
tion from that county, which becomes a model to cthers. Sir George ® 1 
0 


Commercial, and non-conſumption agreements. French invaſion thre ville 
ened. Military aſſociations. People become firongly armed. Exeny | jett. | 
conduct of the afſociators. Prudent meaſures of government in fla form 
country. General demand of a free and unlimited commerce. Diſce (pus, 
tents in Scotland, under an apprehenſion of a relaxation of the popery hou 
| laws; Outrages in Edinburgh and Glaſgow. Subſcriptions for 2 Earl 
troops, and other public purpoſes, Eaft India company grant boi, C640! 
for raiſing 6000 ſeamen, and undertake to build three ſhips of the lin of h 
as an augmentation to the royal navy. State of parties. Changes a of a 
adminiſtration. Meeting of the Iriſh parliament. © [1; ſhe 
A. III. ; 

Cpeech from the throne. Addreſſes. Amendment moved in the Houſe of Con. Colone 
mons by Lord Jobn Cavendiſh. Great Debates. Strictures npon public miti 
meaſures in general, and upon the conduct of the preceding campaign. Abl Sa 
defence made by the miniſter. Amendment rejected upon a diviſn. See 
Amendment in the Houſe of Lords moved fer by the Marquis of Rocking. of 
bam. After long debates, rejected upon a diviſion. [37 jr 

| I 
C H A of IV. pet 

Vote of cenſure againſt minifters, relative to their conduct with reſped ty 7 
Ireland, moved by the Earl of Shelburne. Debates on the gqueſtin. th, 
Part taken by the late lord prefident of the council. Motion reed: th, 
upon a divifion. Similar motion in the Houſe of Commons by the Earl th 
of Upper Offory. Defence of adminiſtration. Animadverfion. Me. M 
tion rejected upon a diviſion. Motion by the Duke of Richmond, fer an 70 
economical reform of the civil liſt eſtabliſpment. Motion, after con- * 
ſiderable debates, rejected upon a diviſion. Miniſter opens his propof. 
tions, in the Houſe of Commons, 15 affording relief to Ireland. Agreed 1 
to without oppoſition. Two bills accordingly brought in, and paſſed 
before the receſs. Third bill to lie open till after the holidays. Earl 
of Shelburne's motion relative to the extraordinaries of the army; and 
introductory to a farther reform in the public expenditure. Motion ri. 

jected on a divifion. Notice given of a ſecond intended motion, and th: Ora 
| lords ſummoned for the 8th of February. Letters o thanks from tht b 
city of London to the Duke of Richmond and to the Earl of Shelbur, t 

for their attempts to introduce a reform in the public a, 296 1%" and < 

ſimilar letters ſent to his rayal highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, and is 1 

all the other lords who ſupported the two late motions. Mr. Burke c 

oo notice of his plan of public reform and economy, which he propoſe 4 

ringing forward after the receſs. [57 

CAP, V. | 

i County meetings, petitions, and afſeciations. York leads the away. Great 


\ 


re 


«ille preſents the petition from the county of York. Debates on that fub- 
jet, Jamaica petition preſented. Mr. Burke's plan of arconomical re- 
form. Bills brought in upon that ſyſtem. Earl of Shelburne's motion 
(purſuant to the notice given befere the receſs) for a committee of both 
houſes, to enquire into the public ——— otion ſeconded by the 
Earl of Coventry. Oppiſed. Debates. Strictures with reſpeck to the 
county meetings and petitions, Marquis of Carmarthen explains the cauſes 
of his refignation. Striftures on the conduct of a noble lord at the head 


if a great department. Motion rejected upon a diviſion. Unuſual ftrength 
ſhe von by the oppefetion on t his diviſion. 85 


. 


Colonel Barre gives notice of his intended r relative to a com- 

mittee of accounts. Scheme approved of by the minifter. Sir George 

Sawille's motion, for an atcount of patent places and ſalaries, agreed to. 

Second motion, for an account of „N during pleaſure or otherwiſe, 
n 


epprſed. Debate broken off by the illneſs of the ſpeaker. Reſumed in the 
following week. Amendment, moved by the minifter. Long debates. 


Miniſter's amendment carried, on an exceedingly cleſe diviſion. Jamaica 
petition preſented in the Houſe of Lords, and the ſubje# ftrongly enfurc- 
ed, by the Marquis cf Rockingham. Thanks of the lords and commons 
to Admiral Sir George Rodney, fer his late eminent ſervices. Attempt by 
the oppoſition, in beth houſes, to obtain ſome mark of royal favour for 
that cemmander. Scheme, for a commiſſion of accounts, announce 

the minifler, in the Houſe of Commons. Strifures on that buſineſs. 
Mr. Burke's eſtabliſpment bill read a firſt and ſecond time without op- 
poſition ; debate, and divifien, relative only, to time, on its committal. 
Motion by the Earl of Shelburne, relative to the removal of the Mar- 
quis of Carmarthen, and the Earl of Pembroke, from the lieutenancy of 
their riſpective counties. Queſtion, much agitated, Motion rejected on 
a diviſion. [114 


c N A r va, 


Order of the day for going into a committee on My. Burke's eftabliſhmeat 

bill. Queſtionrof competency ſtarted. Debated. Oppoſition inſiſt, that 
the deciſion of that queſtion ſhould take place of the order of the day. 
Queſtion for the order” of the day, carried, upon a very cloje diviſion. 
Debates in the committee on the firſt clauſe of the eflabliſhment bill, for 
aboliſhing the office of third ſecretary of ftate. Clauſe rejected, after 
very long debates, upon a diviſion, by a very ſmall majority. Long de- 
bates in the committee, on a ſubſequent day, upon that clauſe of the efta- 
bliſhment bill, for aboliſhing the board of trade. Dueſtion fo aboliſhing 
that board, carried upon a diwifion. Difference between the ſpeaker and 
the miniſter. Mr. Fullarton's complaint of the Earl of Shelburne. Iſſue 
of that affair in Hyde Park. Notice given by Sir James Lowther, of an 
intended motion, for preſerving the freedom of debate in parliament. 
Subject conſiderably agitated. Warmly reſented without doors. Ad- 


arefſes 


S. NT EK Nr 
drefſes of congratulation to the Earl of Shelburne on his recabery. Hr 
ger to which Mr. Fox and he had been expoſed, attributed to their gs; 
the ſervice of their country. Contractors bill brought in by Sir phil 
Jennings Clerke, and carried through the Houſe of. Commons without, 
diviſion.” © Great debates on the clauſe in Mr. Burke's eftablifhment bi 
fer aboliſhing the offices of treaſurer of the chamber, and others. OW: 
tion, en the firſt member of the clauſe, loſt upon a diviſion, Succeed. 
queſtions rejected. Debates on the miniſter's motion for giving notice 10 
the Enft India company, of the paying off their capital tock at the end; 
three years. Previous queſtion 'meved, and loſt on a diviſion. Motion 
againſt receiving the report of the new taxes, until the petitions of thy 
people were conſidered, refected upon a diviſion by a great majority, Fl 
of E fringham”s motion in the Hauſe of Lords, for a lift of places, pes. 
ions, Sc. held by members of that houſe, rejected upon a diviſion, [iz 4 


Zeal IT 


Ch ia pov... 


| Army e/linntes. Debates en the ſubjet of the new corps, Diviſun, 
| Queſtion carried. Conſideration of the petitions. Great debates in the 
committer. Part taken by the Speater. Amendment lo the moticn, pro- 
geſed and agreed to. Mr, Dunning's amended motion, carried, upon 
a diviſion, in a very full houſe, Second motion, agreed to. Third 
mation, by Mr. T. Pitt, agreed to. Houſe reſumed. Mr. Fox's my. 
tion; for immediately receiving the report from the commiltee, oppoſed, 
but carried, Reſolutions, reported, received, and confirmed by the Houſe, 
Mr. Dunning's motion (on a following day) in the committee, for ſecur- 
ing the independence of parliament, agreed to. Second motion, for diſ 
qualifying perſens holding certain offices, from fitting in that houfe, car. 
ried, upon a diviſion, by a majority of two only. Mr. Crexwe's bill, for 
excluding revenue officers frem voting on the election of members of par- 
liament, rejected, on a diviſion. Great debates in the Houſe of Lordi, 
upon the ſecond reading of the contractors bill, The bill rejected, upon a 
diviſion, by a conſiderable majority. Proteſt, Conſequences of the 
Speaker”s illneſs. Poſtponed motion of Mr. Dunning's, for an addreſs, to 
prevent diſſolving the parliament, or proroguing the preſent ſeſſion, until 
proper meaſures Beuld be taken for correcting the ewils complained of in 
the petitions of the people, brings out long debates ; but is rejected by a 
conſiderable majority, in an exceedingly full houſe. Diſorder upon 
Mr. Fox's rifing to ſpeak, after the diviſion. Nature of his ſpeech, 
Reply, by the miniſter. Great debates upon the clauſe in Mr. Burke's 
eftabliſhment bill, for aboliſhing the office of the Great Wardrobe, &c. 
Clauſe rejected upon a diviſion. Succeeding clanſe, for aboliſhing the 
Board of Works, rejected upon a diviſion. Debates upon the miniſter's 
bill for a commiſſion of accounts. Cloſe diviſion upon a queſtion in te 
commitice. Bill at length paſſed. Debates en Colonel Barre's motions, 
relative to the extraordinaries of the army. Firft motion rejected, upen a 
diviſion, by a great majority. Succeeding reſolutions rejected. Genera! 
» Conway's bill, fer reftoring peace <xvith America, diſpoſed of, upon 4 
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COMATENTS 


ihon, ly a motion for the order of the day. Motion tending to an en- 
— T requiſition made by the civil magiſtrate, poy's attend- 
ance of the military, upon the late meeting of the electors of Weſtminſter. 
Various clayfts of Mr. Burke's etabliſhment bill, rejected, upon, or wwith- 
ecorder of London's motion in behalf of the petitioners, 

rejected apon a divifion. Mr. Danning's motion, in the committee of the 
avhole houſe an the tonſederation of the petitions, reporting their 
own two reſolutions of the 1oth of April, ſet aftde, by a motion for 
the chairman to quit the chain, which was carried 4 diviſion. 
Meeting of the Proteſtant aſſociation in St. George's Fields. Sub- 
ſequent riots, miſchiefs, and . Reſolutions, conduct, and ad- 
journment of both hoyſet. Lord George Gordon committed to the Tower. 
Speech from the throne, on the _ of parliament after the late di/- 
ordert. Addreſſes. Reſolutions tn t ouſe of Commons, for quieting 
the minds of well-meaning, but ill-informed perſons. Bull paſſes the 
Heuje of Commons, for the fecurity of the Proteſtant religion. Is laid by 
in the Houſe of Lords, Speech from the throne. Proregation. [139 


CHAP. IX. 


Takes a valuable Spaniſh Convoy. Falls in with a ſquadron, under 


the command of Don Juan de Langara. Tales the Admiral, with ſeye- 


dir George Rodney proceeds to Gibraltar, in his way to the Weſt Indies. 


ral men of war, and deſtroys others. Relieves Gibraltar, ſupplies Minorca, 


and proceeds on his deftined voyage. Prothee, French man of war, 
taken by Admiral Digby, on his return from Gibrgltar. Dutch convey, 
under the conduct of Count Byland, flopped, and mird by Commo- 
dere Fielding. Count Byland comes to Spitheag, with his ſquadron, 
and convoy, Conſequences of that, and of other precedent and ſubſe _ 
quent meaſures. Ruſſian manifeſts. Northgrn neutrality. Royal pro- 
clamation in London, ſuſpending certain ſti ons in favour of the 


ſubjets of the States General. Retroſpeftive wiew of affairs in Ane - 
rica and the Weſt Indies, in the year 1779. e 7 derived by- 


the Spaniſh commanders, from their early knowledge of the intended rup- 
ture. Don Bernardo de Galvez, ſubdues the Britiſh fettltments on the 
Miſifippi. Sullivan's ſucceſsful expedition dgainft the Indians of the fix 
nations. Some obſervations on the pelicy of that prople, and an the tate 
of culture and improvement, whic | 
country. Expeditions from Jamaica to the Bay of Honduras, and the 
Maſguito fore. Fortreſs of Omoa and Spaniſh regiſter. ſhips takeh. 
Vigilant and ſucceſiful conduct of Admiral Hyde Parker, on the leeward 
i/land tation. | 


S 
failure at Savannah. Expedition 8 Charles Town. Sir 


He 
Clinton lands with the army in South Carolina; takes ' poſſeſſion of the 
Vo L. XXIII. , ; S TIED and. 


the Americans diſcovered in their. 


* „ 


Rhede Iſland ewaruated. Deer againſt New York fruftrated by D' Eftaing's 


ed 


„ x Y 

o rin r 

4 ts of Fohn and Fames ; afſes Afolty Rivey to Cbarler . nr j 

yu 2 eity. Admiral Arburthnit paſſes the Bar with: 22 
American and French marine force abandon their fation, and reis 1, 
- the town, where moſt of the former are ſunk to bay a paſſhye. The 4. 


mira] paſſes the heavy fire of the fort on Sullivan's Hand, and toi, 


' Pefſeſſion of the harbour. General Lincoln ſummoned without efi4c 
State ef the defences on Charles Town Neck. Colonel Tarleton cuts off a 
party of the rebels, Col. Webſter paſſos Cooper River with a detach. 
ment, by which the city is cloſely invefted. Lord Cornwallis takes 1h; 
command on that fade. Siege preſſed with great vigour. Admiral 4r. 
buthnot takes Mount Pleaſant, and reduces Fort Moultrie. Tarleton 0. 
feats and deſtroys the rebel catyalry. Capitulation of Charles Tour. 
- Garriſon, artillery, frigates, c. Rebels again defeated by T arletor, 
at Waxaw. Regulations | by Sir Henry Clinton for the ſecurity of thy 
province. Departure for New York, Earl Cormuallis reduce thy 
whole colony. Unexpected danger to which the ſeverity of the winter 
Had expoſed New. York. Gallant defence made by Capt. Gornwalli;, 
againſt a French ſuperior naval farce. Three naval actions between 
Sir George Rodney, and M. de Guichen, productive of no deciſive conſe. 
queyces. Inſurrections of the loyaliſts in North Carolina guelled. Bar, 
e Kalbe marches into that province with a continental force. Is followed 
by Gen. Gates, who takes the chief command. State of affairs in the twy 
| Carolina's. Battle of Camden. Complete victory gained by Lord Corn. 


ewallis, Sumpter routed by T arleton, [*216 
C.HERONICLE. [199-241 

General bill of the. chriftenings and burials for the year. 1780 241 
Births for the year, 1980 © — e 241 
Marriageükꝛ⸗ — 242 
Principal Promotions — 244 
W 2 


{APPENDIX © the CHRONIcLE. 


An account of the late riots in the cities 7 London and Weſtminſter [254 
Copies of letters which paſſed between the ſecretaries of flate, the lord pre- 
ident of the council, the commander in chief, and the lord-mayor and 
. aldermen of the tity of London, and alſo of the king's proclamation, and 
- the general orders iſſued,” relative to the late riots — 264 
Proteetlings at the Old Bailey, and of the ſpecial commiſſion at St. Mar- 
 garet"s-hill, for the trial of the riotgrs - 271 
emarkable actions at ſea, vis. | 
Betrween his majeſty's ſhip La Prudente, commanded by the Hen. 
| Capt. Waldgrave, and La Capricieuſe, a French frigate | 28 
R Between his umaje/ty's ſhip Flora, commanded by Capt. Peer Mil- 
„  liams, and a French frigate called La Nymphe — {289 
* BIA : 88 N Between 


« 


* 
9 


5 „ 
* nnr 


OE his: majeſty's ſhip Bienfaiſant, commanded by Capt. Mar 

Bride, and : we ompte de Artois,” a French private ſhip of war A 
6 Us: | 

| Betaorenfhe Fame, 4 privnte ſhip of war of Dublin; 1 3, 

| Capt. Moor, and five "Frenth vel, all Jette?} of marque [291 

Short account of the defolation made in feveral of the Weſt India 12 

by the late hurricanes 


— 


294 
uurnal of what puſſed at Narbauoes from the oth of O:2%ber * the 


16th, during which time another violent tempeſt happened 29 
Authentic arcounts of the fame" from other iflands 1. 29 
Copies of letters betaveen the Earl of Hi{ſborokgh and the Barl r Pem- 
broke, on the diſiniſſion of the latter from the office of lord-licutenant of 
the county of Witts —— [298 
Proceedings in the caſe of My. Piasoni, the Venetian reſident [259 
Br:wiate of Mr. Burke's bill for © the better regulation F hit majeſly's 
civil eflabliſhment;, and of certnin public offices | for the limitation of 


penfrons, and the ſuppreſſion of ſundry uſeleſr; expe le and inconve- 
— places ; and for npplying the minits ſaved t 415 4 to the 17 


ervice,? — — 
Lxtract from two edits lately publiſhed by the King of { Frakes rahce du the Hae 
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